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INDEX 


Abhiclhana-ko^a, 206 
Abhidharmakosa on Kaya con- 
oeption, 526-8 
Abhinava, 559f. 

Abhinavagupta, 174 
Abhiyasyatkarma, duties of spies 
in connection with, 636 
Adbhutasagara, I33f. 

Adhikarana, io8f. 

A d h i kar an a bho jak as , i oS 
Adhyaksas, functions of, 45 if., 
6l4f. ; salaries of, 781 
Adipurana and Bi'hatkatha- 
S4;-8 

Adi-Buddha, cult of, i8f. 

Agara. See Houses for State-busi- 
ness. 

Agnimitra, 396f., 595f., 608 
Ahom rulers, 458 ; chronicles of, 
465 ; contact of Burma with, 

465 

Ahmad Shah, 126 
Akara-jfiana, 203 
Aksa-krida, *207 
/fksara, 176, 18 1 
Aksara-mu^tika-kathana, 204 
Akv^avapa (Superintendent of Dic- 
ing), evolution of the office of, 

442 

Alaiikara (poetics), texts on, 86, 
710, 779 

Alekhya, painting, six essential 
parts of, 194 

Alexander, Candragupta and', 
7' 8 ; campaign of, 8f, 

Algebra, relation of Arithmetic 
to, 509-10 


Allauddin 11 , 126-7 
Amaravatl stupa, 794 
Andhraka, variations in the name 
of, 609-10. See Bhciga- 
bhadra. 

Anandavardhana, founder of dhva- 
ni-theory, 779 
Antarvamsika, duties of, 443 
Aparasaila, 795 
Apiirva, 173 

Architecture, Indian, 195, 215 
Arithmetic, classes of, 496-7 ; 
Indo-Aryan originators of, 
256 ; r^ation of Algebra to, 
509-10 

Arts (fine), contributions of Buddh- 
ism, Muhammadanism, Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism to, 
2i2f. ; cultivation of, 191 ; 
description of, I93'207 ; 
feminine, 209 ; literary refer- 
ences to sixty-four, 188 ; 
Mahavira studied seventy-two, 
191 ; technique of, 184 
Aryabhata on Ganita, 487 
Aryabhata H on Ganita, 490 
Aryans^ 248f. ;* branches of, 
259 ; origin of, 250 ; racial 
characteristics of, 254 ; Sume- 
rians different from, 255 
Aryans (Vedic), home of, 257 ; 

social customs of, 258 
Aisoka, 693f. 

A^ramas, 4o8f., 413, 650; Jabala 
Up. Sankara on, 

649 

Assam, chronicles of, 458 ; com* 
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tries outside, 472f. ; kings 
of, 459 f. 

Assamese Historical Literature, 
457-478 

Assyria, contact of Indian civilisa- 
tion with, 262, 274 
As*tronomy, Aryan, 245 ; foreign 
influence on, 486 ; Ganita and, 
486-7 ; works on, 501 
A^vamedha, 404f., 416, 459 ; 

Patafijali’s ref. to, 406-7 ; 
place suitable for the perform- 
" anceof, 412 

Asvapati, same as Vista sj^a, 264 
Asvins, meaning of, 244 
Athabhagiye, comment on, 749 
Ativahika (a cess), 615 
Avadana, 2f. 

Avyakta, meaning of, 790 
Ay as in Rgveda, 435 
Ayirur Svarupam, 456, 554 
Ayodhya inscr., date of, 607 ; 
notable features of the script 
of, 607-8 

Bahasatimita, another name of 
Pusyamitra, 594f., 597 
Bahmani Kingdom, condition of 
education and architecture in, 
I 24 f. 

Balamitra, 398 

Balarama, 190, ' 193 ; knowledge 
acquired by, 108 
Bali, dramatic art in, 187 
Ballalasena, date of, I33f. 

Ba^a, 185, 229, 232, 236, 293f. ; 

Asura king, 262 
Banabhatfa, 232, 770 
Barhut, types of writing in, 601-2 
Barua, likhakar (sup(^ of the de- 
partment of writers), 466 


Basahi plate, 93 

Barabar Hill Cave Inscription, 731 
Belava Copper-plate of Bhojavarma* 
deva, 225f. 

Benares, 209 ; capital of Gahda- 
vala kings, 21 

Bendva, leader of forces, 264 • 
Bengal, weavers of, 217 
Bhagabhadra, Andhrak a (q.v.)j date 
of accession of, 610 
Bhagabhogakara, an agricultural 
tax, 277 

Bhagadatta, 462, 464 j contem- 

porary of Raja Yudhisthira, 
457, 458 ; successors of, 459 
Bhagadugha, 442 
Bhagavata, not identical with 
Bhagabhadra,, 61C-11 * 

BhagavadgUa, 251 ; interpolations 
in, 174 ; Kasniir recension 
of, 174 ; sacrificial wheel 
taught in, 173-81 ; yajfia 

in, ’173 

Bhamaha, 770, 780 
Bhanumitra, 398 
Bharata, Natyaveda of, 770 
Bharatavakya, note on, 549-52 
Bhartrhari, author of Srfigara- 
sataka, 710 

Bhasa, 72 if. 5 theory of, 552-8 
Bhaskara, 506, 510 
Bhaskara Ravi Varma, 455 
Bhaskaravarman, 233 
Bhatta Mana, 678-9 
Bhavapraka^a, 347-8, 79if. 
Bhavabhuti, 655, 701 
Bhavapur, kingdom of Bhavavar- 
man, 754. 

Bhimayaia, king of Magadha, 90 
Bhoja, 89I, ijof., 23s, 770 f., 
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Bhojavarmadeva, 225 
Bhukti, 107 

BhuvaneSvara Bell-Capital, pecu- 
liarities of, 694 ; its general 
agreement with Mauryan Capi- 
tals, 693 

Bibliographical Notes, 172, 3901 
Bijaganita, definition of, S^^‘ 9 1 
scope of, 5 loi 

Birbhum and Western Bengal in 
the 1 8th century, 666-76 
Bodh-Gaya inscr., 14, notes on 
script and language of, 15-6 ; 
plate of, 17 ; transl, and text 
of, 2 If. 

Bodhicaryfivatarapafijika, Karikfis 
of the Tattvasaingraha in, 8ri 
Brahmagupta, 407 ; on Ganita, 
488-491 

Brahman, 129, 18 1 

Brahman in Bh.G, III, 15, 790, 

791 

Brahmanas, residence and func- 
tions of, 409, 4 12 
Brahraavadinl, 646 
Brahmayamala, 75 8 f, 

Brahmavidya, 653, 654 ; curricu- 
lum of princes does not inclu- 
de, 646 ; Kaubilya's silence 
about, 416 ; moksa attained 
through, 647-8 ; part of women 
in, 646, 657 ; persons entitled 
to study, 646-7 ; students and 
teachers of, 413-4, 416 
Brahmi scripts, chronological 
landmark in the history of, 602 
Brahui, pronouns fin, 333 ; verb- 
forms in, 339 

Brhatkatha and Adipurana, 546-7 
Brhat-kathS, 32!. 


Brhaspatimitra. See Bahasatimita. 
Brhajjataka, 137-8 
Buddha, dharmata-nisyanda or 
nisyanda, 518 ; images of, 717 ; 
non-realistic conception of, 520- 
2 ; realistic conception of, 5 19- 
20 ; whether jarayuja or upa- 
paduka, 530-31 ; whether ^an- 
kararya pays obeisance to, 
4189 

Buddhadeva, 820 

Buddhism, 212, 214, 261 ; Pusya- 
mitra persecuted, 397-8 ; Tara- 
natha’s History of, 7i5f. 
Burafijis, 457-8, 465-7 ; classifica- 
tion of, 458 ; extracts from, 
467!, ; Padshah, 472!. 

Burmese chronicles, 465 
Burobodor, famous buildings at, 
217 

Cadastral survey in ancient India, 
622 

Caitanya, 21O, 325 j Vedantists 
and, 655 

Cakra, i8o. See Yajnacakra, 
Cfdukya Inscriptions, 231 
Calukya Vikramaditya VI, 224 
Candavarman and Umavarman, 
inscriptions from Siinhapura, 
issued by, 226 

Candesvara, a JMimamsa teacher, 
7 lif. 

Candidas, 327!. ; flourished before 
Caitanya, 325 
Candidas-Problem, 325-32 
Candra of Rmnacarita^ adjectives 
describing, 41-2; identification 
ol, 35 , 47 » 48 ; Madanapala's 
kinsman, 39 ; Suvarna’s son, 

43 > 45 '^ 
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Candradeva, account of, Sgf. ; reh’- 
gion of, 92 

Caridragupta, Alexander and, 7-8 ; 
coronation of, 6; date of access- 
ion of, 6f,, 10, 14^ Greek writers 
on, 7 

Candrika, commentary on Sankhya- 
Saptati, 420, 422 

Census operations in ancient India, 
622 

Ceraman Kotta (the fort of Cera- 
man Perumal), ruins of, 454-5 
Cerebrals, light thrown on Aryan 
' invasion by, 259 ^ in Teutonic 
languages, 259 

Chenguttuvan, contemporary of 
Ptolemy, ruling in southern 
India, 123 

Chinnamasta Tantra, 755 
Christ, 213 

Christianity, fine arts and, 2i3f. 
Citra, once vernal equinox, 
246 

City, professions of people in and 
outside, 410, 412 
Colours on the canvas, 184 
Concubinage, 313-7 
Coravarjjam, a kind of tax, 278 
Coraraksana (a cess), 621 
Crow, friend of Kuis, 298 
Dadda II, 231 
Dalang, shadow play, 187 
Damayantl“katha, 705 
Danasagara, 133!. 

Dancing, 308 
Dancjin, 703!., 770, 780 
Dapple-grin, Asvins in the Norse 
tale of, 244 
Dasa, 35 s 

Da^akumaracarita, 239, 7^0 


Dasaparadha, a remission of penaP 
ties, 281 

Dasaratha, 158, 694 
Decimal System, Indo-Aryan ori- 
ginators of, 256 

Deluge, Babylonian and Hebrew, 
247 ; story of, 246 
Demetrius, 404, 593!., 597!. 

Deopara Inscription, 224 
Desa-bhasa-vijfiana, 205 
Devabhumi, a »§uhga king, 61 1 
Devaraja, Kambuja deity, 755 ; mys- 
tic cult of, 754 
Dhammaraja, 603 
Dlianabhuti, 61 1 

Dhanadeva, donor of y\yodhya 
Inscription, 602-3, 
Dhanyakataka, excavations at, 794 
Dharmadhikarana, 108 
Dhannakaya, 5181',, 542-6; Satya- 
siddhis and Malia^ anists on, 
528*9 

DharmakTrti, 7nf. ; Vadavidhi 
and, 86 

Dharmasadbhaga, meaning of, luf. 
Dlntika, events at the time of, 7i8f, 
Dhulikarma, 497-9 
Dhvani school, 771 
Dhvani-theory , 778 
Dimala. See Demetrius, 

Dinara, 398 
Dihnaga, 83 

Divya, kaivarta general, 225 
Divyavadana, 4 f. ; Kaya-concep- 
tion in, 524-5 ; mention of 
Pusyamitra in, 397 
Divyavadanamala, 4 
Dosas in poetics, 772-75 
Dravidian, notes on, 145*54, 332- 
41^796 f. 
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Drstivada, 589f. 

Durga (license fees), 614 
Uurgalambhopaya, spies in con- 
nection with, 638 

Economic history of Birbhum and 
Western Bengal, 666-76 
Elliptic Cylinder, 492 
Equation of time, 136-37 
Equinox, vernal, 244 
Espionage-department, 625f. ; sec- 
tion of, 625. See Gudhapurana. 
Ethnological problems, philology 
cannot solve, 251 

Etymological Dictionary, Sinha- 
lese, 349-54 

Euclid's Elements in India, 499- 
502 

Fau«dar, 672 
Ferishta, 113!. 

Fifth AlMiidia Oriental Confer- 
ence, 1928 ; a short note on, 
153*54 

Fine Arts, 188-218. See Arts, 

Fine Arts, Dr. Acharya on, 784 
Fire, Kautilya’s regulations for 
safety from, 622-3 
Fire-worship, 2567 
Firuz Shah, 126 

Fiscal administration, Fergana 
system of, 668-72 

Food, creatures spring from, 175 ; 

rain produce, 177 
Forest-life, advantages of, 414-S 
Further India, 182 
Gahacjavalas, leading authorities 
for the history of, 87-88 
Gahadavfilas of Kanauj, 86 ; capi- 
tal of, 21 ; genealogy of, 102 
Gajapatis, Mahalihga, 345 
Gandhara, 294 


Gangetic valley, Aryans of, 252, 
254, 260 

Ganikadhyaksa, duties of, 614 ; re- 
lation of Samahartr with, 614 
Ganita, astronomy and, 486-7 ; 
bTja,5io-ii; graha, 496-7; Greek 
influence on, 484; Hindu, 493 ; 
history of, 479-480 ; ksetra, 
498-99; later history of Hindu, 
494-6 ; pafci, 497-8, 507-8 ; rajju, 
499 ; rekha, 499- 5 02 ; renaiss- 
ance of, 484 ; scope and 
developments of, 479-572 ; stu- 
dy of, 483, 493 ; value of, 480-3; 
writers on, 487^ 

Garbe on interpolations in Bhaga- 
vadglta, 174 
Gargi, 658 

Gathas, their language more anci- 
ent than the IJg-veda, 261 
Gaudapada, 420-1 
Geometry (Hindu), early renai- 
ssance period of, 491 ; later, 
498-9 

Gita, vocal music, 193 
Gondi, 339 

Gopala III, death of, 37 ; cpigra- 
phic evidence of 137*^ 

Goraksya (a cess), 621 
Gosala Maiikhaliputta, 183 
Govardhana defeated by Jatavar- 
"man, 225 

Govindabhagavatpada, teacher of 
^ankaracarya of Malabar, 430 
Govindacandra, 94, 228 ; exten- 
sion of dominions of, 94!. ; 
political condition of East 
India of, 94f, 

Grahaganita, scope of, 496-7 
Granthikas, recitations of, 182 
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Groeco-Bactnan invasion and 
Pusyamitra, 403-4 
Greek influence on Hindu Astro- 
nomy, 484-6 ; on Hindu Mathe- 
matics, want of, 502-5 
Grehma, identical with Grtsamada 
of the %-veda, 265 ; opponent 
of Zoroaster, 264 
Gildhapurusa, classes of, 625 
Gujars, 254, 255 

Gunas mentioned by Prakasavarsa 
and Bhoja, 775-7 
Gupta dynasty, 232 
Gupta kings, political relation of 
Kamarupa rulers with, 462-3 
Harappa, 252f. 

Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro, finds 
at, 258 ; Vedic civilization has 
no connection with, 258 ; Vedic 
deities and animals not found 
at, 258 

Hariscandra, a Gahadavala king, 
lOlf, 

HarivainSa, sixty four arts men- 
tioned in, 190 
Harivarman, 528 

Harsa, 234f.; empire of, 235 ; wars 
waged by, 235 

Harsacarita, 185, 232f., 393f„ 699 
Harsadeva, 464 

Harsavardhana, 229 ^ extent of the 
empire of, 229-36 

Hastyadhyaksa, duties of, 617 5 
officers under, 617 
Hathigumpba iiiscr,, 738 ; Jaiiia 
canon and, s89f. ; paleographic 
notes on, 600-2 
Hemacandra, 184, 399f., 739 
Hindus, administration of justice 
by, 318-21 ; arts and scien- 


ces of, 308 i education of, 307 ; 
fine arts of, 308 j language of, 
307 ; manners and customs of, 
303-7 ; religious faiths and 
practices of, 322-5 ; social vices 
of, 309-312 

Hiranya, 274 ; meaning of, 275.6 ; 
tax on, 275-6 

Hiranyadama, the Brahmin found- 
er of Devaraja cult in Kam- 
btjja, 7S5 

History of Vijayanagar, sources 
of, ii3f. ^ studies in, ii3f, 
Hiuen Tsang, 225, 230 f. 

Horse sacrifice of Pusyamitra, 
404f. 

Houses for State business, 445, 
447, 617 • 

Hunters, rules observed by, 621 
Hyder AH, Ranjit Singh compar 
ed with, 517-8 
1-lan-na-po-fa-to, 233 
India, home of Dravidians, 255; 
Vedic, 256; religious feud bet- 
ween Iran and, 263 
Indians, Vedic, not connected with 
Sumerians or Babylonians, 256 
Indians and Iranians, separation 
of, 251 

Indo-Aryans came into the Panjab 
from outside and spread up to 
Mithila, 257 

Indradyumna’s pilgrimage to Puri, 
664-5 

Indus valley, inhabitants and lan- 
guage of, 253 

Inscriptions, knob -headed type of, 
6or-2^ Raiiganatha, 218 
Invasion, Indo-Aryan, the so- 
called, 248-53 
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Invasion of India, Indo-Aryan, not^ 
a myth, 253-60 

Iran, India compared with, 263 
ISana, heaven of, 184 
Jagaddhara, the commentator, 71 1 
Jagadeo, son of Udayaditya, 225 
Ja^dvijayamalla, 225 
Jainas, 212; Ganita among, 482 
Jaiiia literature, mention of Pussa- 
mitta in, 398 

Jaina canon and the Hathigiimpha 
inscr., 589!. 

Jainism, 21 2 
Jalandhara, 431 
Jarasandha, 282 
Jataka, 2f. ; origin of, if. 
Jatavarman, 225, 227; marriage of, 
i24 

Jatavarman Sundara, 221 
Jats, 254, 255 

Java, 186 ; practice of Wayang 
Beber in, 107 

Jaya, Buddhist convert, 7.15; works 
of, 7 i 5 f. 

Jayacandradeva, a Bodh-Gaya 
inscription of the reign of, 14; 
religion of, ig-20 

Jayacandra, grandson of Govinda- 
candra, loo-i 

Jayadeva, Candidas greatly in- 
fluenced by, 327 
Jayadrathayamala, 760 
Jayamaiigala, 5i7f.; author of, 417; 
commentaries entitled, 417; 
commentaries on Saiikhya 
Saptati and, 417*31 ; date of 
composition of, 429, 431; Ma^ha- 
ravrtti posterior to, 426 ; other 
names of, 419 ^ resident of 
Valabhi, 419 


Jayavarman II, 754 
Jinas, representations of, 184 
Jinasena, author of Adipurana, 33 
Jinendrabuddhi, 396 
Jitari, king of Kamarupa, 459, 
462 

Jitavarman, 218 

Jiva-gosvamin, 189, I94f.,200f.,208f. 
Juana, relation of karma to, 649- 

50 

Jnanagarbha, author of, 820 
Jyotisa, scope of, 496-7 
Kaikeyas, land of, 264 
Kajahgala, 233 
Kala. See Arts. 

Kalacuris of Tripuri, 
Kalasankarsani, 761 
Kalidasa, 332, 713-14 
Kalikailriita, 591 f. 

Kaiinga, 236, 661-4 
Kamarupa, 234 ; chronicles of 
the rulers of, 458!. ; Harsa’s 
empire does not exclude, 223 ; 
inscriptions recording the history 
of, 461; kings of, 459f., 461 
Kamasutra, 192, 203, 2o8f„ 710, 
784f. 

Kamauli plate, 93!. 

Kambuja (ancient), connection 
of Northern India with, 768!,, • 
some Tanijfik texts studied in, 
" 754-^9 

Kanauj, 230; Gahadavalas of, 86 
Kaniska, date of, 49 ; examination 
of different theories on, 49f., So 
Kativayana kings, 611-2 
Kapila and not Buddha is addres- 
sed by the author of Jaya- 
maiigala, 419-20 
Kapilamuni, 715 
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Kapilavastu, 738-9 ; no supreme 
ruler of, 231-32 

Kapileavara inscription, account 
737-9 i authenticity of, 732- 
8 ; language of, 733 ; ortho- 
graphy of, 730f. ; text and 
' translation of, 753-3 
Karavirayoga or Paratantra, 763f. 
Karikala, a Chola king, 122 
Karma, 173 ; mok§aaad, 647, 650 ; 
relation of jfiana to, 649-50 ; 
Sankara on, 649 
Karnadeva, Kalacuri, 224 
Karma ra in Pg-vedic age, 432 ; 

implements of, 437 
Karna, emperor of Kanauj, 89f, 
Karnataka, king of, 219 
Karnasuvarna, 234 
Karoura of Ptolemy, 119 ; identi- 
fication of, I2if, ; seat of the 
Cera ruler, 121 

Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. See 
Andhraka. 

Kasmira, 230, 233 ; Harsa's empire 
did not include, 232 ; Gita 
commentaries from, 174 ; 
Vinaya school of, 2f. 

Kathaka king, capital of, 219 
Kathasaritsagara, 32 
Kautillya, note on salaries and 
allowances detaijed in, 780- 
3 

Kavya literature produced in cities, 
412 

KavyadarSa of Dandin, 709 
Kavyalafikara of Bharaaha, 709 
Kavyalahkara*sQtravi*tti, 704 
Kaya in Hinayana and^Mahayana, 
518-46 

Kaya conception, Mahayanist? on, 


5 3 if. ; Sarvastivadins on, 523-8; 
Theravadins on, 522-3 ; theo- 
ries of, 518-9 

Keith on Bhasa Theory, criticism 
of, 552-8 

Kerala, 236 ; some historical sites 
and monuments of, 45 ^ 6 ; 
three great philosophers of, 
676-92 

Keralaputra, territory of, i2of, 
Khandagiri, caves of, 693 
Khfiravela, sSyf., 599, 693 ; acces- 
sion of, 613 ; Ivajagrha attacked 
by, 598 

Khataganita, 499 
Khataiiga, a pargana, 670-1 
King, duties of, 631 
King and his court, 317-8 
Kjpta (a tax), 615 
Kui-gond tribes ol C.P., 287 
Kuis, cremation of, 297 ; marriage 
of, 293 j similarity of raksasas 
with, .299 ; town-planning of, 
289 

Kulottuhga, helped by Vikrama 
Pandya, 223 
KumaradevJ, 97f. 

Kumaragupta, 232 
Kumarapala, son of Ramapala, 36 
Kumarila Bhatta, 712 
Kusumapura, 710 
Ksetra-ganita, See Geometry. 
Lalitaditya, 236 

Lalitafiga, events of Diirdanta’s 
previous incarnation as, 184 
Lalitavistara, 190, 192, 208 ^ kaya 
conception in, 525-6 
Land revenue administration in 
Bengal, some points connect- 
ed w^ith, 103 ; seven copper- 
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plate inscription throwing light* 
on, I03f. 

Land-tenure, condition of, I04f. 
Languages. See Pai§acl. 

Lanka, on the peak of Amarakanta- 
ka in Central India, 355 
Lintyrike, identified with the 
present Tamilakam, 120 
Lingam (Siva temple), 453 
Lokayata view, 818 
Lokottaravadin, 3, 418, 419-20 
Lumbini inscription, 728f. ; inter- 
pretation of, 739f. ; orthography 
of, 729!. 

Machinery of Administration as 
depicted in the Kautiliya, 441- 
50, 614-40 

Madafliapala, accession of, 93!. ; 
Candradeva’s son, 93 ; corona- 
tion of, 35 ; Kaivarta revolt 
restored by, 41 ; Fala royalty 
restored by, 40-41. 

Madaran (Birbhum), 669 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl, I77 
Madhvacarya, 178, 676 
Madhyamika, seige of, 395 
Madhyasrotas, 760 
Magadha, 1B6, 229f. 

•Mahabharata, 180, 189, 25 Sf., 

Persian traditions a probable 
source of, 265-6 

Mahabliafya, 182 ; Pusyamitra in, 
394h 

Mahabodhi, 26, 717 

Mahamahattaras, no 

Mahana, uncle of Reimapala, 36 ; 

accidental death of, 36-37 
Mahapadma, coronation of, ^72 
Mahasanghikas 3, 795 
Mahavaipfia, 225 


Mahavira, 191, 193 ; on Ganita, 

487 

Mahayana, discovery of a bone- 
relic at an ancient centre of, 
794f. 

Mahendrapala, empire of, 235 
Mahendravarman I, 235 
Mahendravarman II, 235 
Mohen-jO'Daro, 252f. 

Mahesvara, 715, 766, 767 fn. 
Mahipala, 227, 235 
Mahiranga-danava, the earliest 
king of Assam, 459 ; 

Malava, Paramaras of, 225 
Malayaketu, Qf. 

Malwa, 225 
Manasarovara, 695 
Manavagrhyasutra of the Maitra- 
yanlya Sakha, with the com- 
mentary of A^tavakra, 381 
Mandala, spies in connection with, 
628-9 

Mandana Misra, 651, 657 
Manimekhala, 1401 
MaftjuSrimulakalpa, 794 
Mantrins, 442, 627, 629, 780 
Marco Polo, on the expanded 
PaQcJya kingdom, 221, 222 
Mathara, date of, 423 
Matharavrtti, 4j20f., 425 ; Jaya- 
raangala, prior to, 426 
Majilakam, north of Cranganur, 
138 ; legend re-foundation of, 
138-40 

Majhas, 411,413 ; VedSnta studied 
in, 653-5 

Mathura School, Vinaya of, 2f. 
Mathematics (Hindu), date of 
renaissance of, 5”‘S^2j no 
Greek influence on, 502-6 


2 
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Maiiryas> 183, 393 f. ; art of, 693 
Maya, Asura, 271 
Megasthenes on Military depart- 
ment, 620 
Merutuiiga, 398f. 

Mesopotamia, contact of Vedic 
culture with that of, 252-259 ; 
pre-Vedic people picked up 
some foreign words in, 253 ; 
Sumerian language established 
in the south of, 252 
Meyer on Manu viii, 235-236 ; 358, 
^360 

Military department, 606, 6r9, 620 
Mimamsa rule, 179 
Mimaipsa School, 814 
Moksa, Brahmavidya leads to, 
647, 648 ; Karma and, 647, 650 
Months, Vedic names of, 259 
Mouziris, identification of, 119-20 
Mrcchakatika, date of, 137-8 ; 
Indian Society as pictured in, 
299-325 ; plot of, 300-3 
Mudraraksasa, 185^ date of compo- 
sition of, 9 ; information about 
Candragupta supplied by, 6f. 
Mudradhyaksa, duties of, 620 
Mughal paintings, no religious 
tinge in, 219 

Muhammadan rulers and Assam, 
47 cf. 

Muhammadanism, rise of, 214 
in Arabian desert, 212; fine 
arts and, 212 

Muhammed Shah 11 , I25f. 
Mukunda Deva, 330 
Miilasarvastivadins, 4, 5 
Mundamala Tantra, 75 S 
Nagaraka, 447, 448, 631; duties 
of, 621-5 ; officers under, 622 


Nagarjuna, commentary on Panca- 
vimSati- sahasrika- prajfia- para- 
mita, attributed to, 2 
Nagarjunikiinda, 794!. 

Nahapana, a Jaina in after-life, 357 
Naisadliacarita, 706 
Naiskarmya-siddhi of Sure§vara ,^50 
Naksatravidya, 480, 481 
Nanda, 398f. 

Nandaprabhajfianavarman, 226 
Nandisvara, 184 

Nanaghat inscriptions, remarks on 
the script of, 601, 612 
Narapativijayam (Ramarajtyam), 
118 

Narayana, commentator, 237 
Naiayanadeva, 332 
Natya^astra, criticism of S.K.'Oe’s 
remarks on, 558-77; Kavi’s edi- 
tion of, 786f. 

Naukahataka (a tax), 615 
Nava-dv!pa, 2lo 

Navadhyaksa, duties of, 615-6; 

officers under, 615 
Nayapala, 227 
Nayottara-sutras, 759f. 

Nedumpura Ta}i (Cochin State), 
history of, 45 if. 
Nedumpuraiyurnadu, 455 
Nepal, 232, 234 

Nighva Pillar inscription, 742 fn. 
Nikayas, on the conception of 
Buddha, 519-22 
Nilacalaparvata, 66 1 
Nipunaka, Canakya's spy, 185 
Nirmanakaya, 518, 533-6 
Niruttara Tantra, 755 
NihSvasatattva Saiphita, one of the 
oldest Tantfik texts, 757 
Nityatva, 177, 179 
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North-Western Frontier Problem^ 

513 

Nyayabhasya of .Pak8ilasvamin» 

423 

Nyayavartika of Uddyotakara, 
712, 815 
Odfadesa, 662-3 
Odraka, 595 
Offences, kinds of, 633 
Oriental Conference, Fifth All- 
India, 153-4 

Oriental Journals, Select Contents 
of, 165-9, 384-9* 582-6, 822-7 
Orion, astronomical method of 
Tilak in, 245 

Orissa, 661-3 ; Gajapati kings of, 
219 

Pad^vali, 800 songs in, 328 
Padshah Burailjis, 472 
Painting, 182, 308 ; Bengal School 
of, 217 
Paisaci, 259 

Pak^a, definition of, 83-4 
Pala kings, 235 

Palaka of AvantI, 300, 302, 398f. 
Palas of Gauda, 227 
Pallavas of Kancl, 235, 375 
Pandya kings of the 13th century, 
names of, 219-20 ; Marco 
Polo refers to, 222-3 
Panini’s sutras quoted in Jaya- 
mangala, 424 

Pafijika of Kamalailla, 814 
Panyadhyak§a, duties of, 445 ; 

officers under, <145 
Paramaras, 225 

Paramedvara, a relative of jSankara, 
430 

Pargana system of fiscal Adminis- 
tration, 668, 672 


Parame^vara Tantra, 758 fn. 
Parimandala (ellipse), 492 
Parivrajaka, 471 ; Vedanta studied 
by, 65 1 

Patafijali 182 ^ on Pusyamitra, 
394 ; refers to Asvamedha, 
466-7 

Patiganita, 497-9 ; scope of, 506-7 

PaUa Mana, 678-9 

Patty adhyaksa, duties of, 6l8 ; 

salary of, 781 
Payynr Patteri, 430, 431 
Persia, 187, 273 ; Indian bards tra- 
velled to, 261 
Persians, 2556 
Perumals, 452 

Peshawar, revenue of 516; Ranjit 
Singh conquered, 515 
Phalgudeva, father of Dhanadeva, 
605 ; alias of Pusyamitra, 605 
Pictures, public exhibition of, 182 
Piiigalamata, 760 

P'o-p’i-fei-ka, Samkhya scholar and 
author of the PrajHa-pradlpa- 
sastra, 796 

Prabandhacintamani, l83fn. i, 185 
Prabhakara, Mimamsa teacher, 712 
Prabhakara bliatta, 676, 677-8 
Pragjyotisa, 279 
Prajfiapradlpa-§astra, 796 ^ 
Prakasavarsa, * Rasarnavalamkara 
of, 77 of, 

Prakfti, 107 j meaning of, 790 
Pra^nottararatnamalika, a treatise 
of Sankaracarya, 144 
Pratihara empire, continued for 
three generations, 335 
Pratijfia, definition of, 82-3 
Pratityasamutpada, 8r6f. ; Bud- 
dhist cakra . might be ixiis- 
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understood in the sense of, 

174 

Pratyak^a, 8l8 
Pulakesin, 231 
Pulake^in II, 255 

Punarvasu, sacrificial year com- 
menced from, 244 
Pundarlkiiii, city of, 184 
Punjab, 225, 230, 257; Aryan popu- 
lation in, 258 ; coming of 
Aryans into, 254 

Pun-na-fa-tan-na, not included in 
^ Har§a’s empire, 234 
Puppet show in Persia, Indian 
origin of, 187 

Puranas, 180 ; Topography in, 
659-^5 

Puri, 183 ; Indradyumna's pilgri- 
mage to, 664-5 

Pur^abhadra, Paficatantra of, 237, 
242 

Purohita, 442,629; allowances of, 
786 ; evolution of the office off 

441 

Purusottamaksetra, boundary of, 
660; topography of, 659-65 
Purvamlmamsakas, school of, 

71 if. 

Purvasailas, 795 

Pu^yamitra, 393f., 587!,, 605 ; 

Graeco-Bactrian ' invasion and, 
403-4 ; successors of, 6o8f, 
Quran, 213 

Race identity, not possible by the 
mere shape of skulls, 253 
Raikva, a Sannyasi teacher, 414 
Rain produces food, 175 
Rajagrha, siege of, 598-9 
Rajaiekhara, court'poet of Mahl- 
palai 236, 704 


RajataraiiginI, 236; Ka§mira in, 

233 

Rajendra Cola I, 227, 228 
Rajyapala, son of Ramapala, 36 
Rajyavardhana, 

Raksasas, custom regarding the 
disposal of the dead amongst, 
295; marriage custom of, 291-2 ; 
married or unmarried women 
forcibly brought by, 292 ; three 
septs of, 286 j social life of, 
286-7 

Ramacarita, subject-matter of, 35 
Ramakantha, a Ka^mirian philo- 
sopher of the tenth century, 179- 
180 

Ramakatha of Vasudeva, 365 
Ramanuja, 178, 180, 189 
Ramapala, king of the Pala 
dynasty and contemporary of 
Bhimayafiah, 90 ; death of, 36 
Ramapaladeva, king of Gauda, 
defeated Bhima and became 
the ruler of VarendrI, 36 
Ramaprasad, author of Vidya^ 
sundar, 330 
Ramathas, 236 
Ramayana, 265, 281 
Raiigili, an Assamese princess, 
464-s 

Ranjit Singh, Afghanistan and, 
514-S ; conquests of, 515-6 j 
for controlling border tribes 
policy of, 5i5f. ; Hyder Ali 
compared with, 5 i 7 “^ ; N. W, 
frontier Problem and, 51374 
Shah Suja's relation with, 514 
Rasa, 199; essence of sacrifice, 
carried by the wind to the 
moon, 175 ; school of, f fi 
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Rasariiava, 778f. 

RaSividya, 481 
Rathakara, 442 
Ratnapala, 279 

Ravana, cremation of, 296-7; evo- 
lution of the figure of, 283 , fig- 
uring of, 283 ; location of Lanka 
355-6, 285 ; Ramayana descrip- 
tion of, 281 ; tribes of, 281-91 
Rekhaganita, 499-502 
Rg-veda, Iron and Steel mentioned 
in, 432f. 

Rsabha, 784, life story of, 31 
Raabbanatha, former birth of, 184 
Rsi, residence and functions of, 409!. 
412 

Rtvij, 442 ; allowances of, 780 
Rucaica, author of Alankarasarvasva 
710 f,n. 

Rummindei Pillar inscription, 751 
Rfipakaya, 5i8f.; whether vipakaja, 

529-30 

RupinT, 191, 193, 784. 
Sabdalafikaras, 777 
Sacrifice, 173, 175 
Sadanira, 257 

Sa^gunya, spies in connection 
with, 6^5-6 

Sadiiktikarnamrta of Sridhara 
Dasa, I33-4 i 709 

Sahasamalla, a Ceylon king, 225 
Sahityadarpaija of Visvanatha, 
7iof.n. 

Sakala (Sialkot), 398, 403, 404 
Saketa, siege of, 395-6, 404 
Sakuntala-vyakhya, 724 ; date of, 

724 

Salaries and allowances detailed 
in the Kautiliya, 783 
Samabartr, 444, 63 duties erf, 447- 


9 ; relation of Ganikadhyaksa 
with, 614; salary of, 780 
•Samalavarraan, son of Jatavarman, 
224 j establishes social relations 
with Imperial Paramaras of 
Malava, 225 
Samantasena, 224 
Samatata, 234 

Samavayanga, fourth Anga Sutra 
of the Jainas, 785 
Sambhogakaya, 5l8f, ; 536-42 
Samdhanakrta, divided into Dravita 
and Adravita, 199 
Sainkhya-saptati, commentaries 
on, 4i7f, 

Saipklrtana, origin of, 210 
Samkrantikas, school of, 814 
Sammohana Tantra, 755 
Samprati, a Maury a king, 401 
Samsthas, 632 ; Sancaras compared 
with, 626 

Samudrapala, son of PfiHta, 784^ 
Sarpvrti teaching, necessity of, 818 
Sancaras, 632^ ^ Samsthas com- 
pared with, 626 

SaficT, types of writing in, 601-2 
Sandhyakara, poet and historian 
of Madanapala, 43 
Sandhyakaranandin, a North Ben- 
gal poet, 35 

Sanghas (Dembcracies), work of 
spies in connection with, 640 
Sanghabhadra, 820 
Sangitaloka, 767 

Sankara, 179, 180,656, 702; follow- 
ers of, 176; Malayali traits in 
the life of, 676 ; on Asramas, 
430 ; uncle of Parame^vara, 
430 

Safikarabhasya, 815 
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Safikaracarya, 676, 712} author of 
Jayamarigala, 430 ; confused 
with Sahkararya, 417-8 ; diffe- 
rent from the author of Jaya- 
mangala, 426-9 ; of Malabar, 
430 ; on brahmaija, 176 
Sankarananda, explanation of, 177 
Safikaracarya, Buddhist or not, 
4i8f. ; Sahkaracarya confused 
with, 417-8 
jSahkiSa, 142, 143 
Safiku, 7i3fn. 

Sannidhatr, duties of, 444 ^ adhya- 
ksas under, 444, 447 
Sannyasa, Sankara on the import- 
ance of, 648-9, 65 1 
Sannyasins, 409f., 41$ ; classifica- 
tions of, 650 ; order of, 4101 ; 
two classes of, 408 ; Vedanta 
studied by, 646, 65 2 f. 
Santaraksita, 815, 820 
Saradatanaya^s Bliavapraka^a, com- 
mentary on, not a myth but a 
reality, 79if. 

Sarthativahya (a cess), 62 1 
Sarvamatasangraha, 815 
Sarvastivadins, if. ; kaya concep- 
tions of, 523-8; school of, 874 
Sarvavid, comment on, 418, 419 
Sasthena in the Ayodhya Inscrip- 
tion, note on, 664-5 
Satakarni, 612 ; contemporary of 
Kharavela, 599!. 

§afkas, 76if.n. 

Safpadartha, 818 
Satrin, 625,627, 633f., 782 
Satyakama Jabala, a grhastha 
teacher, 414 

Satyanka, Petfani commander of 
the army of Siladitya, 234 


' Satyasiddhis, Kaya conception of, 

528-9 

Sdok Kak Thom inscription, 754 
Sena rulers, originally belonged to 
the Deccan, 224 

Senapati, duties of, 443, 618-9, 780 
Senapati or Senani (Pusyamttra), 
402, 404f. 

Shah Shuja, relation of Ranjit 
Singh with, S 14 

Shiha-bud-din Ghori invades 
Kanauj, 100 

Shaikh Azari, one of the greatest 
poets of the age of Ahmad 
Shah, 126 

Showmen, Picture, 182-7 
SiddhSnta-tattva-viveka, an astro- 
nomical work, 501 * 

Siddhasena Divakara, a ^vetSm- 
bara teacher, 7iif,n. 

Siladitya, 233, 235 
Silappadhikaram, 140 
Silavigada, comment on, 743-9 
Silpa, see Arts. 

Silpa-^astra, 218 

Simhapura, the ancestral home of 
Varman family, 225 ; identi- 
fication of, 226 
Sindhu, 230, 232, 233 
Singh, Drib, Raja of Raigarh, 344 
Sltadhyakfa, duties of, 449 
Sivakaivalya, high priest of Jaya- 
varman II, 754!. 

Sivarama, 

Skandapurana, Vastrapatha-mShS- 
tmya of, a note on, I29f, ; 
historical allusions in, I29f. See 
Puranas. 

Soma rasa carried to the Sun by 
thd rays of the Sun, 175 
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§o4asadalapadma, 695 
Somesvara, Hoysala king, 219 
Spies, classification of the duties 
of, 627-32 j tests of, 627, See 
Gudhapurusa. i % 
iSraddha, 175 
SravastT, 231 

^rlcandra, Ramapala, grant of, 

279 

Sridhara, 179, 180, 507; on Ganita, 
488 

Sridhara-Svamin, 189, 205 n. 3 
{§riharsa 239, 241 ; author of 

Nai^adhacarita, 

Sri-lcrsna-klrttan, author of, 326 ; 
antiquity and genuineness of, 
326 

Srimcfd-bhagavatai 190, 208 
^rimitra of the Bodh-Gaya inscn, 
account of, 16-7, 24 
Sriparvata, 794 
Srirahga, 219 
Sri Svamin, 419 
Srhgarapraka^a, 791 
Srhgarasataka of Bhartrhari, 7 10 
State-officials in the Kautihya, gra- 
dation of, 442f. 

Steel in Kg-vedic age, manufac- 
ture of, 432L; process of making, 
435f. 

Sthapati, 202 
Stiipas, 212, 231 

Subandhu, 714 ; date of, 699 j later 
than Baijabhatta, 699^ 

Sudas, 257 
Sukadeva, 189 
Sulabha, a Vedantist, 657 
Sulka, 61S 

Sulvasutras, 480, 4841 494'^ 
Sumeria, 254, 256 


Sumerian, 257; relation of Vedic 
to, 252 

Suhga Empire, 393f. sSyf, ; decline 
and fall of, 6o8f. 

Sunga script, varieties of, 601 
Sura?fra, 231 
Sure§vara, 650, 65 1 
Suta, evolution of the office of, 
441 ; see ASvadhyaksa 
Sutralankara, 86 

Suvarna, a son of Mathana or 
Mahana, king of Anga, 43 ; 

identified with Suvarnadeva 

* • 

of Anga, 44 

Suvarna-rekha, story regarding 
the sanctity of, 1 29f. 
Svapna-nataka and Svapna-vasa- 
vadatta, 72 if; two different 
works, 722 

Svabhavavada, synonym of Pratltya- 
samutpada, 174 

Svetaketu, a grhastha teacher, 514 
TaksaSila, sarpasatra in, 258 
Tali, meaning of, 45 1-2 
Tambapannidvipa, 294 
Tamralipti, 234 

Tantric literature, classification of, 
756 f. 

Tara (a fee) 27, 615 
Tara in Bodh-Gaya inscr., 16-7, 19 
Tattvasatpgraha, Bodhicaryavatara- 
pafijika quotes seven Karikas 
from, 81 1 ; some notes on, 
3 S 4'5 

Taxila evidences showing the Perso- 
Hellenistic origin of Indian art, 
697 

Te-na-ka-che-ka, Chinese name for 
Dhanakataka, 79S 
Thanefivara, 229 
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Theravadins, kaya conceptions of, 
$ 22-3 

Thieving practised as an art, 312 
Tiksna, 6251 634, 782 
Tirthas, 659^ j (officials), eighteen, 
441, 628, 632 
Trikaya, See Kaya 
Town, division of, 622 • conser- 
vency and sanitation of, 623 j 
picture of, 408-9 
Trikan(}a§esa, 747 
Tumvuru, name of a gandharva, 
. 755 . 765-6 

Turu?kadanda, a kind of tax du- 
ring Gahadavala rule, 91 
Ubhayavetanas, 629, 636 
Udaka, 595 

Udaka-vadya, paying on Jalata- 
rahga, 196 
Udayaditya, 225 
Udayagiri, caves of, 693 
Udayin, 399 

Uddalaka, a grhastha teacher, 

415 

Uddyotakara, 712 
Udra or Udrade^a, 661-3 
Ujjain, 399 ; Indian astronomy 
amalgamated with Greek art, 
259 ; Siddhantas formulated 
at, 260 

Upadha (tests) for spies, 627 
Upama, 778-9 
Usas, 256 
Utkala, 661-3 

Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 191, 208, 
784f. 

Vacaknavi, 646 
Vada, definition of, 85 
Vajravarman, contemporary of 
Kalacuri Gangeyadevai 226f» 


^Valabhi, not a feudatory state 
under Harsa, 230 
Vallabhacarya, 189, I94f, 
Vakpatiraja, contemporary of 
BhavahJ^lf^ .^^6 n. 
Vakroktijivita,.788 
V^mana, 704 
Vanaprastha, 413 
Vanavasi, 294 

Vanchi, identification of, 124 
Vanga, 294 
VangadeSa, 227 
Varahamihira, 137 
Varman dynasty of East Bengal, 
origin of, 224-8 
Vartani (a cess), 621 
Vasantasena the heroine, 301 f. 
Vasavadatta, 6 ggf, < 

Vasavadatta-natyadhara, 704 
Vastu-^astras, 215 
Vastu-vidyfi, 202 

Vasubandhu, Vadavidhi attributed 
to, 86 

Vasudeva, minister of the Sungas, 
611-3 

Vasumitra, 396f., 820 
Vasus, seven, then eight, 245 
Vatsyayana, 188, 193," 203, 205, 
208f. 

Vatsyayanabhasya, 423 
Veda, Yajnacakra and, 177, 180 
Vedanta, Caitanya and, 655 j 
grhastha teachers and students 
of, 415-6, 653 ; home of, 655, 
656 ; parivrajaka writers on, 
651 ; sannyasi students of, 651, 
652; Vedantist and, 408-16^ 
646-58 ; women excluded from 
the study of, 658 

Vedas,. 2 1 3; 215 ^ antiquity of, 
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further researches into, 243-8 ; 
study of, 412 

Vidura, dies the death of a Parsi, 
266 

Vidyapati. 327, 330 
Vidyasundar, 330 
Viharas (Buddhist), 41 1, 413, 654 
Vijayacandra, son of Govinda- 
candra, gSU 

Vikramaditya, 235, 713-4 
Vinaya, defined in the Ta tche tou 
louen, 2 

Vinayakapala, 132 
Vinayaditya, 235 
Vinaya Pitaka, fables in, i 
ViiSakhadatta, author of Miidra- 
raksasa, 9, 184 

Vfsnu, 1 81 ; legend about, 246 
Vianu-purana, sixty-four arts men- 
tioned in, 190 
Visvamitra, 191, 257 
ViSvanatha, author of Sahitya- 
darpana, 710 

Vivitadhyaksa, duties of, 620-1 
Vrndavana, 210 

Vyasabha§ya on Yoga-sutra quoted 
in Jayamangala, 424-5 
War, duties of spies during, 637 
Wayang Beber, 187 
Wills, C.U.,on Sambalpur Athara- 
garh, 341.7 

Women, brahmavidya not studied 
by, 646, 648, 658 


Wootz. See Steel. 

Yadavas of East Bengal, 226 
YageSvara, 236-43 ; meaning of, 
242 

Yajfia, see Sacrifice. 

Yajfiacakra, 173; explanation of, 
175 j idea of, older than the 
Bhagavadgita, 175 
Yaksa statutes, 694 
Yama, 185 

Yamantaka, see Yamari 
Yamari, a three-headed statue of, 
641-S 

Yaska’s Nirukta, 244 
YaSodharman identified with 
Vikramaditya, 714 
Yatravetana (a fee), 615 
Yavanaraja of the Hathigumpha 
inscr., 597, See Demetrius. 
Yoga, 180 
Yoga School, 814 
Yogavrttam, spies in connection 
with, 634 

Yudhisthira same as Zoroaster, 
264-7 

Yuvaraja, allowances of, 280, 
Zamindars, 674-6 
Zarathustra, belonged to 14th Cen 
tury B. C. 268 ; meaning of, 
268-70 

Zend Avestat 257, 260 
Zoroaster, date of, 260, 274 
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Fables in the Vinaya-Pitaka of the Sarvastivadin School. 

Many Indian fables are anterior to Buddhism. Some of 
them must be anterior even to the invasion of India by the 
Aryans.^ The apostles of Buddhism had quickly realized 
the •utility of these tales in appealing to the heart 
of man, and they had adapted the old fables to the 
needs of their propaganda. Such is the origin of the Jataka 
and other moral tales, which, on account of their antiquity 
and uncertain sources, did not take long to be considered as 
“the sayings of Buddha” {Biiddhavacmiam) and have been 
classed as such in the Sutta-Pitaka after the codification of 
the Scriptures. 

Other tales, which are less ancient, have a different 
character, * They are no longer popular tales handed down 
“"orally from generation to generation, but literary compositions 
which were written by a known author and the paternity of 
which could not in consequence be attributed to Buddha. 
What was to be done with these new productions ? One 

I On the subject of Austro- Asiatic elements contained in Indian 
folklore, cf. Le prologue-cadre des Mille et une Nuits et le thhne du 
svayamvara, JA, 1924, H, pp. lOi ff. ; and La Princesse a Vodeur 
de poisson et la nagl^ Etudes Asiatiques publUes a V occasion du 2je 
Anniversaire de l^Ecole Francp>ise d' Extreme Orient, II, pp. 265 ff. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1929 
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2 FABLES IN THE VINAYA-PItAKA OF THE SARVaSTIVaDIN SCHOOL 

could either exclude them from the Canon, or include them 
in one or the other Basket {PUaka), The alternative adopted 
has been different according to the schools and the sects. Let 
us examine that wliich the Sarvastivadins have chosen. I 
purposely pass over tlie sectarian ramifications of this iinpor- 
tant group, and I confine myself to a consideration of the two 
principal scliools, viz., that of Mathura and that ot Kasmir. 

One reads in the Ta tche ton lonen, which is the Chinese 
translation of a commentary (attributed to Nagarjuna) on 
the Pahcavimsati'saliasrika-prajmparamitay^ ‘‘That which is 
called Vinaya is (a statement) of the faults committed by the 
bliiksus : according to the precepts laid down by Buddha, this 
must be done ; this must not be done ; in doing this one 
commits such a fault. The abridged statement is in eighty 
chapters. There is besides a second part. On the one hand, 
in the Vinaya of Mathura, the Avadanas and the Jatakas are 
in eighty chapters. On the other, the Jatakas and the Ava- 
danas^VQ excluded from the Vinaya in the country of Kas'rnir 
(Ki-Pin). (The latter) does not contain anything more than 
the essential, which has been divided ifito ten c]ini)ters ; (but) 
there is a vibhasa in eighty chapters which comments on it.’^ 

It a[)[>ears that the Vinaya of Matlnna and that of 
Kasmir differ considerably. At Mathura, tlie Vinaya, 
properly so called, was in eighty cliajiters, wliile at Kasmir 
we have to distinguish between a text \n ten chapters and 
a vibhasa eight times longer. Again, while the fables {Jatakas 
and Avadarias) remain excluded from the Vinaya of Kasmir, 
those tales constitute at Mathura a collection as voluminous 
as the Vinaya itself. Several facts support the indications 
furnished by the Ta tche ton louen. 

The MahavasUi^ the complete title of wliich is Mahavastv- 


1 Cf. Tripifc., Tokyo edition, xx, 5, p. .105, col. 2. This text was 
kindly communicated to me by M. Pelliot and I have published a first 
translation of it in my Legends of the Emperor Ahoka (p. 214). It is this 
translation that I reproduce here with modifications in certain places. 
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ai)adana^^ actually contains^ a large number of fables, 
avaddnas and jdtahas. We know that this collection was 
attached to the Vinaya-pitaka of the Lohottaramdins of the 
Mahdsdiiffhika School. 

The Tibetan^ catalogue of Tanjiir supplies a fact of 
the same kind for the Sarvdstivddin School. Volume xc of 
Mdo^grel contains, among other pieces : 

No. 17 Stivarnavar'ndDaddna 
No. 18 Kunalavaddna 
No. 19 Aryancimlimitravaddna 
No. 20 Saptahimarikdvaddna 

Now, according to the index (f. 129, 2-3) cited by Cordier. 
(Bstan ^gyur, in, p. 416), the above four avaddnas are 
mentioned to be included in the cycle {'khor) of the Vinaya- 
PiiaJca (diil-ba^i sde-snod), 

I4 short, the Vinaya-FUalca of the Kasmir School, like 
that of most of the sects, contains notliing more than the texts 
of Discipline, while the Vinaya-Pifaha of Mathura, like that 
of the Lokottaravadins of the Mahasangha, contains in addi- 
tion an important collection of fables in eighty chapters. 

According to the Ta tche ton loueut these fables were of 
two kinds, jdtaka and avaddna. They perha})s formed two 
series, which I propose, in order to fix the ideas, to call 
avaddnamdla and jdtaJcamdld, We should thus have, in the 
Vinaya-Pitaka of the Sarvastivadins, the equivalent of the 
•two collections, Jatakamala and Pratyekabuddhamala, which, 
according to the Report of Nandimitra, were, in another 
Canon, attached to the Abhidharina-Pitaka,^ 

What was the original word which the translator of the 
Ta tche ton louen has rendered in Chinese by (class, 
group or category) and which I have provisionally translated 

1 M. H. Zimmer insists rightly on this point : Zum lilahavasiU’ 
Avadana in Zeitschr. f. Ind. ii, Iran., vol. Ill, pp. 201 fT. 

2 Sylvain L^vi et Ed. Chavannes, Les Seise Arhat Proiecieurs 
de la Loi, JA, 1916, p, 20 of extract 
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by “chapter’’ ? We are to]4 that the Vinaya-Pitaka of 
KaSmIr was in ten potis. On the other hand, wo know that 
the Vinaya of tho Sarvastivadins was called the “Vinaya in 
ten narratives (adhyaya)” in Chinese : die song liu. It is 
therefore probable that the ten of the Vinaya of 

Kasniir were adliyayas or “narratives.” 

We have to reinember here that the Bivyavaddna, which - 
likewise belongs to the literature ot tlie Sarvastivadins, is 
found in several recensions, of whicli at least one lias pre- 
served the ancient division into adhydyas. Ms. 88 of tho 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris contains a Bivydvaddnamdld 
'which consists of only twenty-one avadanas distributed among 
thirty adhydyas,^ On tlie other hand, tim printed Divj^a- 
vadtoa contains thirty-eight avadanas, of which only one, 
the Sardulakarnavadana^ is still divided into adhydyas. 
Bivydvaddna and Bivydvaddnamdld are so entirely different 
that we cannot draw any conclusions regarding the contents 
of the collection which is doubtless their (common) source. 
But it does not seem improbable that both of them were 
attached to the ancient avadduamdld of the Sarvastivadins. 
Tho epithet “divya” given to the collectioms actually known 
implies that this collection stood on a higher level than the 
others. Its success and its popularity sufficiently account 
for the rehandlings which it has undergone in the course of 
the centuries, and consequently also for the diversity of our 
collections. The Divyavadana which contains a Mahay ana- 
sQtra® has probably been rehandled lately. The Avadana- 
mala of Mathiirii perhaps contained the four avadanas of Mdo 
*gr€l, three of which are not to be found at the present day 
in our Divyavadana. 

At first sight, the above considerations seem to be in 
contradiction with the very plausible opinion, according to 
which the Vinaya of the MulasarvSstivadins has been 


1 Cf. Divyavadana^ edited by Cowell and Neil, Appendix C. 

2 The 34th avadana, entitled Danadhikaramahayanasutra, 
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compiled in Kasrnir. ^ ThisI monumental Vinaya contains 
a large number of avadanas, bub we also find that the Vinaya 
of Kasmir discarded, according to the Ta tcJie ton loueuy 
the avadanas. The difficulty is not insoluble. The Vinaya 
of the Miilasarvastivadins seems to be a sort of reservoir, into 
which have flowed all the currents of the Sarvastivadin 
literature. It is the Total in which have been doubtless 
incorporated, by the side of an older Vinaya, the Avadanamala 
and the Jatakamala of the Sarvastivadins. We should not 
therefore be surprised to find in it pieces of diverse 
character and especially some important tales extracted 
from the Divyavadana. 

MM. Edouard Huber and Sylvain L6vi, the first authors 
who have noted the pieces common to the Vinaya of the Mula- 
sarvastivadins and the Divyavadana hold that the first work 
wa^ the origin of the second. Quite recently, again, M, 
Sylvain Levi has written that the Divyavadana is ‘*a collection 
of tales sliced out, almost all of them, from the huge Vinaya 
of the Mulasarvastivadins” (JA, July-Sei)tember, 1927, pp. 
lOSffi). This view is probably incorrect. It does not appear 
that the Vinaya is the source of the Divyavadana. The 
compilers of the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins are likely 
to have borrowed from the Divyavadana, or, to he more 
precise, from the ancient collection of fables of which our 
Divyavadana is only a late recension. 

Jean Przylhski 


I The North- West of India in the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastim- 
dins, JA, 1914, II, p, 493 fi 



The Coronation of Candragupta Maurya 


Max Muller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
has said : ^‘Whatever changes may have been introduced into 
tliQ earlier chronology of India, nothing will ever shake the 
date of Candragupta, the illegitimate successor of the Nandas, 
the ally of Seleucus, the grand-father of Asoka. That date is 
the sheet-anchor of Indian clironology/'^ This dictum has 
been unreservedly accepted by orientalists for the last half 
century, and few attempts have been made to fix 
tile date exactly. Absolute accuracy in matters of ancient 
Indian chronology is almost unattainable, but in an important 
matter like this an attempt should be made to reduce 
the possibility of error to a minimum and arrive at the date 
independently. V. A. Smith, of all scholars, has attempted 
a solution in an independent manner, but he has made much 
of the classical accounts of Alexander's invasion and lias 
questioned the historical value of the Indian play 3Iudra' 
rak^asa* According to him, the accession of Canclragujita 
to the throne of Magadha may be dated ‘‘between 325 and 
320 B. C., perhaps in 322 B. Although it is admitted, 

on the authority of Justin,^ that the palace revolution at 
Pataliputra preceded the attack on Alexander’s governors, 
the general rising which swept away Macedonian authority 
in India could not have begun till the news of Alexander's 
death had been ^confirmed beyond doubt, and the season had 

1 Ancient Sanskrit Lit. (i860), p. 300. 

2 In one place (Early Hist., 4tb ed., p. 45, n.i), on the authority 
of Hillebrandt, he says that ‘Hhe plot is based on accurate information 
and ancient court tradition." In another connexion (Ibid., p. 123, n.i) 
he says : ^'It is hardly safe to rely wholly for matter-of-fact history 
on a work of imagination composed several centuries after the events 
dramatised.” 

5 Early Hist., 4th ed., p. 45 4 * Ibid., p. 46, n. 2. 
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permitted the execution of iniitary operations with facility.^ 
The revolution, as Smith asserts, had various stages covering 
at least a year, and *Svhen all opposition had been crushed 
by force or circumvented by guile, Candragiipta, in the 
vigour of his early manhood, stood forth as the unquestioned 
master of Northern India/’ ^ The accession of Candragupta, 
therefore, could not possibly take place before 322 B.C. 

In recent times the MudraraJcsasa has come to be regarded 
as an historical play,^ and whatever controversy there 
may be regarding the author, the date of composition, and 
the identification of the different frontier tribes mention- 
ed in it, there is no denying the fact tl)ab with the scanty 
materials at our disposal regarding the last days of the 
Nandas, and the accession of Candragupta Maurya, we are 
obliged to fall back on this drama and shape our conclusions 
accordingly. It is not possible to reconstruct the ordering of 
events between the fall of the Nandas and the accession of 
Candragupta with the assistance of the Puranas and the 
Buddhistic and Jaina works, because they are absolutely silent 
on Alexander’s invasion. We are, therefore, compelled to fall 
back upon the classical accounts and the drama referred to. 

The classical authors speak sparingly about Candragupta, 
his lineage, the way in which ho came to the tlirone and 
became master of Northern India, and about the Nandas who 
were superseded by the Mauryas. Moreover, the references to 
tlie Nandas are wholly conjectural. ^ Diodorus speaks of one 
Xandrames, king of the Tahresians and the Gandariioe 
beyond the Ganges. Quintus Curtins speaks of one Agg7'a- 
men^ king of the Oangaridoe and JParrhasu, and Justin relates 
the story of Nandrum having put Sandracottas^ to flight. 
As regards Candragupta, his coming to the throne of 
Pafaliputra is not even mentioned and Justin only says 


I Ibkh, [). 122. 2 Early Hist., p. 46. 

3 Camb. Hist., pp. 467, 471. 

4 Wilson's Indian Theatre, II, pp. 147-9. 
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that he was of humble origifi and was called to royalty by 
the power of the gods. He collected bands of robbers and 
roused the Indians to reconquer the empire. When attacking 
the captains of Alexander, he had the distinction of being in 
the van and mounting on an elephant of great size and 
strength. These scattered and fragmentary references do 
not give us a clear idea of the way in which the Indian ‘em- 
pire of Alexander and the dominions of the Nandas became 
the empire of Candragupta. The sequence of events also 
is not clear, and from these classical references we cannot 
come to the conclusion that the destruction of the Nandas 
preceded the expulsion of foreigners^ or vice versa. 

Smith's assertion that the campaign of Candragupta 
against foreigners began after the demise of Alexander is 
not strictly tenable. A close study of Alexander’s campaign 
against the barbarians, both Indian and non-Indian, will not 
warrant the assumption that his enemies were in fear of 
Alexander, and that no revolution was possible in India as 
long as he lived. From the Battle of Hydaspea down to his 
retirement from India he had had to conduct a most strenuous 
campaign. The fight with Porus was sufficient to damp the 
ardour of his soldiers. On his way down the Indus he came 
across hostile confederacies of autonomous tribes, while in 
Gedrosia he received the news of the assassination of Philippos 
by his mercenary soldiers. Moreover, towards the close of 
his career Alexander’s popularity was considerably shaken 
by the frequent mutinies of his veterans whom he wanted 
to disband and gend back, and by his assumption of oriental 
luxury so distasteful to his hardy Macedonian soldiers.^ The 
Indians certainly were informed of these developments, and 
they, therefore, did not wait for the death of Alexander to 

1 Its admissibility is suggested by a passage in Justin quoted in 
Early Hist., p. 46, n. 2, but it is not borne out by independent references. 

2 Plutarch’s Lives, pp, 393 ; 421-23. Hopkinson's Greek Leaders, 

pp. 206 ff. , 
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throw off the Hellenic yoke,^ Assuming, therefore, that as 
soon as Alexander turned his back upon India (Sept., 326 B.O.) 
there was a general revolt against him, Candragupta's acces- 
sion to the throne of Pataliputra would appear to have taken 
place simultaneously or a little earlier. Here the Indian 
play, comes to our assistance. 

Traditions^ must have been handed down to posterity 
regarding the revolution which placed Candragupta Maurya 
on the throne of Magadha and made him Lord Paramount 
of the whole of Northern India including the provinces con- 
quered by Alexander, and those traditions were cast into 
a dramatic mould by Visakhadatta about 400 A,C.® But' 
in measuring the historical value of our play we should be 
guided by the general trend of the plot and the atmosphere 
pervading throughout, rather than by the personnel of the 
drama and the tribes and place-names. Thus it is idle to 
speculate regarding the identification of Parvataka, his 
son Malayaketu, and the frontier tribes which fought for and 
against Candragupta, The name Parvataka passed in 
course of time into the general folk-lore of India, and in all 
accounts of Candragupta’s accession he is a fiimiliar figure. 
There might have been some historical truth underlying 
this particular tradition, but in our play, as in other accounts, 
it has lost all significance and historical value. Hence Parva- 
taka is not hifrequeutly called Sailesvara or Parvateivara and 
•the name of his son Malayaketu has almost the same meaning. 
Seven centuries after the events narrated, people remembered 
only the general course of the revolution, and in order to 
give it a realistic shape invented names and utilised the 
oft-repeated expressions regarding the frontier tribes,^ We 

1 Camb. Hist., p. 471 , 47 n. 

2 Konow, Speyer, Hillebrandt quoted in Early Hist., p. 45, n. i. 

3 *‘The names of the allied kings in the drama need not be 
seriously considered, since Sanskrit literature is rich in varieties of 
nomenclature, which hardly ever fail, even in closely related versions 
of a single story/' Camb. Hist., p. 471, n. 3. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1929 
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stall try to find a proper solution of the problem whether 
the installation of Candragupta on the throne of Magadha 
preceded the destruction of foreign garrisons. The following 
have led scholars to conclude that Candragupta secured 
the Punjab before he turned his eyes towards Magadha. 

(a) Sandracottus was the author of the liberty of 

India after Alexander’s retreat Collecting 

bands of robbers he roused the Indians to renew 
the empire."’^ 

(b) The Ceylonese story of Candragupta’s taking 
warning from a conversation between a mother and 
her son regarding the futility of attacking the 
capital first. ^ 

(c) The mention in the Mudraralcsasa of Yavanas^ as 
having assisted Candragupta against the Nandas 
of Pafaliputra. 

(d) The existence of a Buddhist'^ as well as a Jaina® story 
about Candragupta’s second attempt beginning 
with the frontiers. From this it is concluded that 
the overthrow of Nanda “can hardly have been 
effected without the kingdom of Porus/’® 

Justin’s inconclusive statement, supplemented by Plu- 
tarch s, originally held the field. ^ But of late, it has been 

1 Justin, I 5 ' 4 ) <luoted by Wilson : Indian Theatre, li, p. 149. 

2 Mahavanisa Tika, quoted in Tumour’s Intro, to Mahavainsa/ 
p. xxxviii. 

3 Telang’s td. (6th), p. 124. 

4 The story in the Mahavaipsa Tika. 

5 The story in the Parisistaparvan. 

6 Camb. Hist., p. 471. Although stress is laid on the authen- 
ticity of the Mudraraksasa, it is added that “a conquest of the Punjab 
by Candragupta with forces from Eastern Hindustan has little in- 
herent plausibility ; before the British power the movement had been 
consistently in the opposite direction.” — Loc. cit. 

7 V. Smith, Early Hist. (3rd ed.), p. 39, n. 2; McCrinclle’s Invasion 

of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 404ff. ' 
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SO interpreted as to prove the priority of the overthrow of the 
Nandas.^ 

The story of Mahanaman in his Tika is in line with the 
whole set of incredible stories regarding Kalasoka and the 
Nandas, and we cannot rely on it. 

The passage in the Mudraraksasa is open to different 
interpretations, as the word Yavana has been taken differently 
by authors. Stress need not be laid on this term as well as on 
the names of other tribes mentioned in tlie play. The Tavanas 
in our passage were, as Telang is inclined to think, ‘‘probably 
some of the frontier tribes inhabiting Afghanistan and the 
neighbouring districts.”^ Even if Yavana stands for the 
Greeks, we cannot therefrom sup[)ose that Oandragupta 
first conquered the Greek principalities of N. W. India 
and then turned against Magadha. The most plausible 
conclusion seems to be that while Oandragupta was invading 
Magadha he was assisted by a large number of predatory 
frontier tribes, among which there were probably some Greek 
deserters.® Hence we find Yavanas and Parvataka among 
the adherents of Oandragupta.'^ But we are not justified 
in drawing the conclusion that Oandragupta conquered 
the whole of the west before turning eastward. On the 
contrary, the Mudraraksasa affords ample materials which 
force us to a different conclusion. 

The play begins with a narration of events which took 
place just after the overthrow of the Nandas and the entry of 
Oandragupta into the Oapital. There are enemies within and 

« 

I Early Hist,, 4th ed., p. 46, n. 2. ' 2 Telang’s ed„ p. 29. 

3 Alexander’s unpopularity towards the close of his career, and 
the fact that he wanted several times to disband his veterans in 
consequence of which they mutinied, might have led to desertion on 
a large scale ; the murder of Philippus and the general insecurity of 
the Macedonians in India might also have induced desertion. 

4 Tradition might have been current that Candragupta after- 
wards appointed a Yavana governor and invested him with the title 
of king. Comp, Yavanaraja Tushaspa of Asoka. 
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without) ; spies are being appointed indiscriminately by both 
the parties; Raksasa and the aaherentsof Nauda stir up revolt 
among the western tribes and instigate Malayaketu, the son 
of the murdered Parvataka, to avenge the wrong done to 
his father ; in short, the revolution proper has just begun. 
But even here almost invariably Caiidragupta is styled 
king [Deva or Rajan), This is significant, and it shows*that 
perhaps immediately after the capital was stormed Candra- 
gupta was placed on the throne and styled JRajan.^ Then 
again Candragupta even after taking the capital and 
placing himself on the throne, had yet to subdue other kings 
and make himself lord paramount of India. In Act 
IIP Canakya accosts Candragupta with the benediction 
that he might be graced by the homage of kings coming from 
the region bounded by the mountains in the north and the 
ocean in the south. 

In Act IV^ Malayaketu is aggrieved at the thought 
that though nine months had passed away since his father’s 
death he could not avenge himself on Candragupta. Again, 
in the concluding stanza of the play there is clear indication 
that the revolution is at an end, the attack of the barbarians 
has ceased, and Candragupta is wished a long life. Prom 
all this it is clear that the revolution, when it began, placed 
Candragupta on the throne of Magadha, but it continued 
for about a year, at the end of which the attacks of the 
enemies ceased and Candragupta introduced order into the 
kingdom. 

It was not diflBcult for Candragupta to overthrow the 
Nanda dynasty whose inherent weakness he had revealed 
to Alexander while in the Punjab. But it was difficult for 
him certainly at the outset to capture the Indus valley and 


1 Comp, the incident referred to in Act III where Vairocaka, 
brother of the murdered Parvataka, is made to sit on the throne side 
by side with Candragupta. 

2 Telang's ed., p, 164. 


5 Telang's ed., p. 192. 
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Sind which had offered a strenuous resistance to Alexander. 
It is well to remember in this Connection that at the time of 
the partition of Alexander's empire at Babylon and Tripara- 
deisos not only no notice was taken of Alexander's conquests 
beyond the Indus, but even considerably enlarged territories 
were conceded to Porus, for, according to Diodorus^ “it was 
impossible to remove these kings without royal troops und,er 
the command of some distinguished general/’ The strength 
and independence of the Indian rulers — Taxiles and Porus — 
were recognised by Alexander,® No sooner was he gone than 
Philippus was murdered. Alexander did not feel strong 
enough to appoint a successor himself ; he only left Eudemos 
in charge of the military affairs. After the treacherous assassi- 
nation of Porus, both Eudemos and Peithon, son of Agenor, 
left the Indian soil never to return, and no arrangement was 
ever made with regard to the Indian “satrapies” of Alexander 
till the unsuccessful attempt of Seleucus to recover them. 
All these circumstances go to show how powerful these 
Indian rulers were ; and, therefore, it was not possible for 
Candragupta to conquer the west before conquering the 
east. When after the assassination of Porus both Eudemos 
and Peithon retired, and no arrangement was made for 
the Indian provinces of Alexander, Candragupta embolden- 
ed by the capture of Pafaliputra and the acquisition 
of the resources of the Nandas absorbed the western 
regions. 

Hence in fixing the chronology of this period of Indian 
history we should say that as soon as Alexander turned his 
back upon India (Sept., 326 B. C.), the Magadha revolution 
began, and Candragupta after ousting the Naiida Dynasty 
planted himself on the throne of Pataliputra, and that this 
revolution, as V. Smith says, had successive stages covering 
almost a year, at the end of which all trouble ceased and 
Candragupta began a career of conquest and consolidation. 


I Diodorus, XVII f, 39, 6. 


2 Ibid., xvni, 3, 4. 
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Hence 325 B. C. is the ino.^t approximate date of Oandra- 
gupta’s accession.^ 

JYOTIRMOY Sen 


•A Buddhist Inscription from Bodh-Gaya of the Reign 
of Jayaccandradeva— V- S. I 24 x. 

This inscription was found at Bodh-Gaya some fifty 
years ago by Sir Alexander Cunningham* He placed 
it for decipherment at the disposal of Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra, who published it with a translation and a 
facsimile in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
1880, pp. 78-80, pi. VIII. It is noticed as No. 177 in 
Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India^ 
and included by Messrs. Mehta and Diskalkar in their 
List of InsC7nptions of the Gahadavala Rulers of Kanauj,^ 
An excellent facsimile of the inscription (without, how- 
ever, any transcript) appeared in Mr. R. D. BanerjTs 
memoir on the Pdlas of Bengal,"^ During my study of the 

1 Cunningham arrived at this date from a critical examination 
of the Pali Buddhistic annals. — Bhilsa Topes, pp. 75 '^* 

Jayaswal’s calculation of the date of Asoka's coronation leads him 
to accept B. C. 325-4 as that of Candragupta. Hence h-c rejects the 
theory of V. Smith that Candragupta could not begin operations 
before the news of Alexander's death reached India. The retreat of 
Alexander was the end of his prestige in India, and the murder 
of Parvataka in the Mudraraksasa probably refers to the assassi- 
nation of Philippus in B. C. 324-3. — JASB, I9I3» pp. 3 i 7 ff* 

The date 325 B. C. is also arrived at by a Jaina reckoning 
according to which Sthulabhadra died 219 A. M. (=*326 B, C.). And 
this incident took place simultaneously with the accession of 
Candragupta. 

2 Ep. Ind,y vol. V. App., p. 26. 

3 /. B. 0 , R. S., vol. XIII, p. 84. 

4 Mem* As, Soc, Beng., vol. V, no. 3, pi. xxxii. 
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GShadavala records, I found tjiat Dr. Mitra’s readings and 
translation of this inscription required revision. I, therefore, 
re-edit the inscription from the two published facsimiles men- 
tioned above. I had not the advantage of examining any 
estarapage of the original inscription, which, I am told, is no 
longer available. 

The inscription according to Dr. Mitra covers a space 
of 19'' X 12'' and consists of 17 lines of writing. A portion 
of the slab is broken away and eight letters are thus miss- 
ing, — two in 1. 15, two in 1. 16, and four in J. 17, A few 
others are also injured in lines 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, and 17. With the 
exception of these, the inscription appears to have been 
quite in a good condition. 

Tim Characters are Nagari of the twelfth century 
A.c. and in type resemble those of the SarnSth inscription of 
Kumaradevi,^ the Sitalaghata (Gaya) inscription o? Yaksa- 
pala,^ the Krsi^a-dvarika® and the Narasirnha temple^ 
(Gaya) inscriptions of Nayapala, the Aksayavata (Gaya) 
inscription of Vigrahapiila III,® and the Silimpur inscription 
of Prahasa.® Regarding the vowel signs attention may be 
drawn to the different forms of the medial w, viz. a com- 
ma-shaped curve annexed below, e.g. in guru (I. 2), a hook 
attached to the right, e.g. in rucira (1. 1), and a wedge at the 
lower end, e.g. in madhura (1. 7). In respect of consonants 
the final forms of t and m are noteworthy. Final t is written 
by a comma-shaped curve with a hook upon it and the sign 
of the virdma below, e.g. in samantdt (1. 1). Final m has the 
form of the usual looped w, only smaller in size, the virdma 

I Ep> Ind,, vol. IX, pp. SiQff., pi. facing p. 324. 

a Ind, Ant, vol, XVI, pp. 64!!. ; Mem, As, Soc, Beng,, vol. V, no. 
3, pp. 96-97 and PI. 

3 I, A, S, B.y 1900, pt. I, pp. 1 90- 1 95 ; Mem, As, Soc, Beng,, vol. 
V, no. 3, pi. XXV. 

4 Mem, As, Soc. Beng., vol. V, no. 3, p. 78 and pi. 

5 Ibid., pp, 81*82 and pi. 

6 Ep, Jnd,„vo], XIII, pp. 283-295 and pi. 
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stroke being shown below, e.g. *in citram (I. 7). Superscript 
r is indicated by a short slanting stroke starting from the 
middle of the left side of the following consonant, e.g. in 
nirjara (1. 11). Y is distinguished from p in having the 
vertical straight line on the right continued below its junction 
with the curve on the left. 

In respect of Orthography may be noted the use of 
the same sign both for v and the occasional substitution of 
s for visarga and the doubling of c, n and t following a super- 
script r. Instances of errors of writing occur in ahalpaia^ 
(1. 1 2) where the visarga at the end is omitted, and in 
ghatum (1. 7) miswritten for patuna. 

The Language of the record is Sanskrit. With the 
exception of the iiitroductory Om namo Buddhaya the whole 
of the inscription is in verse, numbering 17 in all and com- 
posed in a variety of metres, viz. Sragdhara, Sarddula’\nkrl- 
dita, Indravajra, Vasantatilaka, MalinI, Anustubh, Rathod- 
dhata and Arya. As to the style of the composition Dr. 
Mitra observes, **The language of the large record is high- 
flown, and very much involved* Metaphors and similes are 
scattered in it with no niggard hand, and they are mostly 
very much overstrained, and difficult of reproduction in plain 
English.’’ 

The object of the inscription is to record the excavation 
by a Buddhist monk, named Srimitra, of a large cave at 
Jayapura, bearing in front one or two figures of Simhanada^ 
and in the courts images of three Taras installed in separate 
shrines. Of the^e three Taras two are mentioned by name. 


I It is of interest to note in this connection that at Patan in 
Nepal, all the more important Viharas have two images of Simhanada, 
either in stone or in bronze, on either side of the staircase leading to 
the sanctum ; see Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 36. 
A similar method appears to have been adopted in the decoration of 
this cave, too, either with one or two figures of^Simhanada in front 
of the entrance. 
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viz., Ugratara^ and Dattatara,® while the third one is 
merely described as ‘‘wearing orange clothes.”^ The record 
opens with an obeisance to Buddha • the first three verses 
are addressed respectively to the Primordial Nature, known 
also as the Adi-Buddha,^ Bodhisattva Lokesvara and Ekajata 
(vs. 1-3)./ The inscription then proceeds to give’ an 
eulo'gistic account of the monk Srimitra who caused this 
cave to be made (vs, 4-9). His virtues are described, and 
it is stated that he converted to the Buddhist faith many 
kings who had formerly followed the ‘wrong patli' (v. 7). 
These royal disciples of Srimitra included Jayaceandra- 
deva (v. 10), who is referred to in the following verse as the 
king of Kasi (v. 11). It is also stated tliat he restored 
the discipline of Maliabodhi and recovered some scriptures 
and treatises of a like nature that had fallen into obscurity 
(v. Ip. The cave is then described (vs. 12-14), the date of 
its excavation being noted in terms of a chronogram the 
year of king Vikramanka indicated by ••• ‘vedas’, ‘eyes’ and 
‘moon,' i,e., the Vikrama year 1 24 x (vs. 14, 15). Finally, 
we are informed that this eulogy {prasasti) was composed by 
Manoratha, the son of Sida, written by the hayastha Puran- 
dara and engraved by the artisan Dharadliara (vs. 16, 17). 

As the first word of the chronogram is missing it is not 
possible to make an exact calculation of the date. It is 

1 This is a ferocious form of Blue Tara, identified by Getty 
with Ekajata, to whom an invocation is made in one of the introduc- 
tory verses of the pramsti ; see Getty, Gods of No%thern Buddhism^ 
p. III. Bhattacharya takes her to be identical with Mahacina Tara. 
Both the varieties are, however, believed to be of Northern origin and 
belong to the same class of Blue Tara. See Bhattacharya, op^ cit^^ 
pp. 76-8 I; 

2 I could trace no mention of this variety of Tara elsewhere. 

3 This description is not, however, definite enough to identify 
this Tara with any particular form. 

4 He is also called Svayambhu or Svabhava, see Getty, op, cit,., 
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evident, however, that the date falls somewhere within the 
period 1183-1192 a.c. Messrs. Mehta and Diskalkar assume 
*the missing word to be equivalent to ‘5*, and accordingly 
give the date as v. s. 1245 . This is, however, a mere 
surmise. 

The prelude to the pra§asti that starts with a homage to 
Adi-Buddha shows that the monk in honour of whom it was 
written was a follower of that system, which forms a special 
phase of the Mahayana Buddhism.^ Once it was believed 
that this cult first sprang from Nepal in the eleventh century 
A.c. among the Aisvarikas® ; subsequent studies have how- 
ever, shown that it originated during the rule of the Palas 
in Eastern India, whence it found its way to the north. ^ The 
special feature of this system consists in tracing the origin 
of even the DhyanI Buddhas to a Primordial Being, the Adi- 
Buddha, who creates the former by the five acts of his con- 
templative power, i.e., the dhyana. Invisible and inactive 
as he is in principle, he is nevertheless a god,^ for whom 
the Iconography of the later Buddhist pantheon concieved 
a distinct representation. “The Adi-Buddha,” says Getty 
“is always represented as a ‘crowned Buddha," that is to say, 
tliat although he is a Buddha, he wears the five-leafed crown 
as well as the other traditional ornaments of a Dhyani- 
Bodhisattva, and is dressed in princely garments.’^® In view 
of this observation an attempt has been made kwidentify him 
with a type of crowned figures of Buddha, decked also with 

1 See N. G^. Majumdar on ‘*Adi-Buddha in the Eastern School 

of Annual Report of the Varendra Research Society ^ 1926-27, 

Museum Notes, p. 7 ; Louis de la Vall^ Poussin on ‘Mahayana" and 
‘Adi-Buddha," Ency. Rel. Eth,y vol. 8, pp. 380 ff. and vol. I, pp. 93!!. 

2 Getty, op, cit.y p. 2 and n. 2 ; Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in 
India, p. 198. 

3 Cf. Majumdar, op, cit,i p. 8 ; J, A. S. Z?., vol. II, pp. 57ff. ; 
/. B, 0 . R, 5 ., vol. IX, p. 1 14, et seq* 

4 See Poussin, Ency, ReL Eth.-^ vol. I, p. 99. 

5 Getty, c?/. nV., p. 3. 
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other jewellery, found ia Bihar and Bengal.^ The A.di- 
Buddha is also represented in Nepal in the shape of a flame 
in accordance with the belief that at the creation of the 
world he manifested himself in the form of a fmme issuing 
out of a lotus flower,^ Sometimes this flame symbol is put 
in the centre of a crescent moon.^ The invocatory stanza, 
referred to, is of interest not only as confirming the evidence 
of the existence of the cult of Adi-Buddha in Eastern India 
in the twelfth century A.c., but further, as revealing a con- 
ception of his symbolic representation, simliar to that found 
to exist now only in Nepal. 

The invocations to Bodhisattva Lokesvara and Ekajata in 
the two following verses seem also to be quite appropriate in 
the light of our knowledge that an image of the former in 
the form of SimhanMa was exhibited at the entrance of the 
cave and another of Ugratara (who is identical with Ekajata)'^ 
was* set up inside. I could, however, find no mention of 
Dattatara elsewhere. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, to whom 
I referred, suggests that she is identical with Datta the 
YaksinI® whose mantra has to be uttered in propitiating 
J ambhala. 

This document is also of importance as throwing a fresh 
light on the religion of the Gahacjavala king Jayaccandra- 
deva (1170-1194 a.c.), regarding whom it discloses that he 
was a disciple of this Buddhist monk. On the seals attached 
to the copper-plate grants of the Gahadavala rulers, there 
are, however, figures of Garucja, and a conch-shell, which 
is suggested by some to be a represe 4 tation of the 
pancajanya conch.® In a copper-plate grant of Candra- 


1 Majumdar, op. cit.^ p, 8, 

2 Getty, op* cit., p. 2 ; Bhattacharya, op. cit.y p. xxviii ; Mitra, 
Sanskrit Buddhist ^Literature of Nepal ^ p. 250, 

3 Getty, op dt.i p.2, n. 6 and pi. xix, fig. d, 

4 Ibid.i p. III. 5 Bhattacharya, op. oil,, p. 114. 

6 pt. I, p. 314. 
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deva, the founder of the dynasty, it is stated that he made 
gifts of certain villages in the presence of the image of 
S-dikesava.^ We are also informed by a Kamauli grant of 
Vijayacaiidra that Jayaccandra was initiated ‘as a wor- 
shipper of tlie god Krsna’ on the day of his installation 
as Yuvaraja, ^ These circumstances indicate that the Gaha- 
davala kings were Vaisnavas. Nevertheless, the significant 
epithet paramamaJieHara adopted by them attests to their 
devotion to Siva.^ Evidence is also available of their 
patronage shown to the Buddhist faith. Govindacandra 
( 1114-1154 A.C.), the grand-father of Jayaccandra, assigned 
several villages for the support of the friars living in the 
‘great convent of the Holy Jetavana.’^ It is also known 
that two of Govindacandra’s wives were Buddhists.^ Of a 
more definite nature is the information furnished by the 
present inscription which states that Jayaccandra received 
initiation from a Buddhist teacher. All these facts as 
noted above afford some clear indications of a catliolic 
and eclectic spirit that characterised the religious beliefs of 
the Gahadavala princes. 

The record under review describes Jayaccandradeva 
as the king of Kasi. Under a similar style, he is also 
referred to by the Muhammadan historians.® In the 
Madhainagar grant,’ Laksmanasena is stated to have 
defeated a king of Kasi. Although the liter's name 
is not mentioned there, there is hardly any room for doubt 
that he belonged to the well-known Gahadavala family. 
The fact of Jheir being thus known as the kings of 
Benares combined with the evidence of their copper-plate 

1 Ind.y vol. XIV, p. 197. 

2 Ep. //ii/.,ivoI. IV, pp. ii8ff. 

3 Cf. Ep. Indn vol. IV, pp. 125/1. 

4 Ep, Jnd.i vol. XI, pp. 20ff, 

5 Ep. Ind,i Vol. IX, p. 321. 

6 Elliot, History of India ^ vol. II, pp. 223, 300. 

7 Jour, Proc, As, Soc, Beng, (N.S.), vol. V;-pp. /.67 ff. 

i 4, 
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grants, tho bulk of which wero issued from Benares, 
tends to show that the principal residence of the Galiadavala 
kings was at Benares. We are aware that the first king of 
the line made Kanauj^ the capital of his dominions, the 
choice being probably due to the prestige which attached to 
this ‘^Rome of mediseva) India*’ in those days. But the 
insetiurity of its position so close to the Ghaznavid 
dominions of the Punjab probably necessitated ere 
long the selection of a second capital in a more central 
situation. The danger was more evident because of the 
incessant hostilities of the Gahadavalas with their Muham- 
madan neighbours.^ The situation of Benares ‘in the centre 
of the country of Hind’ coupled with its holy associations 
doubtless marked it out as a suitable site for their purpose 
and Benares thus became the “sister capital” of the Gaha- 
(Javala empire, which proud position it continued to hold 
till its occupation by the onrushing Muslim hordes after the 
battle of Chandrawar^ in 1194 a.c. 


Translation 

Om, Adoration to Buddha ! 

May that Smiling Nature, revealed through the mark of 
a cluster of high lustres rising from a crescent (lit. young) 
moon,^ looking like rows of large teeth of fully-expanded 
and charming beauty, the cause of the emanation of 


1 vol. XLII, pt I, pp. 32 iff, ' 

2 Ep, lnd„ vol. IX, pp. 321 ff. ; IbicL^ vol. IV, pp. Il8ff. 
Cf. also Tabakatd-Nasirl^ Raverty’s trans., p. 107 ; Elliot, History of 
Indian vol. IV, p. 526. 

3 Tabakatf-Nasirl, Raverty’s transL, p. 470 ; Elliot, History of 
India, vol, II, p. 223. 

4 For such symbolic representation of the Primeeval Buddha 
(Adi-Buddha) cf. Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism^ p. 2, n. 6 and 
pi. xix, fig. d. 
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Sarvajfia,^ with the scripture as a weapon,^ freeing the 
three worlds of ills,® by the shoots/ manifest all around, 
of the light of a multitude of pure, noble and great virtues, 
growing within, confer prosperity upon you® (v. 1). 

May that Lokesvara, the lord with the lustre of the 
autumn moon, caused as if by the radiation of a mass of 

1 See Flodgson, Language^ Literature and Religion of Nepal and 
Tibet^ p. 82, The Adi-Buddha is supposed to have produced a Bodhi- 
sattva, “who having migrated through the three worlds, and through 

all six forms of animate existence appeared at last as 

Sakyasiinha to teach mankind the real sources of happiness and 
misery'^ 

For the names of Gautama Buddha, see Sanskrit-Tihet an- English 
Vocabulary, Mem, As. Soc. Beng., vol. IV, pp. 1-4. 

2 The Samasa ^astra-sastrahf may be expounded as astram iva 
sastram yasya sah or “he who holds the scripture like a weapon/ 

‘‘he who has the scripture as an attribute.” The epithet is significant, 
describing the nature of Adi-Buddha, who represents the ultimate 
source of supreme wisdom. As ‘the king of the Prajfia’ the same 
character was also ascribed to ManjuiSri at a later age. See Poussin, 
Ency. Rel. Eth., vol. I, pp. ; also Getty, op, cit., pp, 3, 9, 

Cf. ^^Asti nasti svarufaya JHana-rUpa-svarupine I 
Sunya~rupa-svarupaya nana-rupaya te namah (I 

Svayambhu Pur ana, I. 3. 

3 Cf. Svayambhu Purana (Bib. Ind.), I. 1-8. The Adi-Buddha 
is believed to be universally propitious; see Poussin, ,4^ cit,, p. 100. 
According to the tradition of Northern Buddhism the special function 
of curing diseases, is attributed to Mania, the ‘Plealing Buddha/ who 
is said to have obtained his power from Gautama Buddha, who, we 
know, was the spiritual son of the Adi-Buddha, See Getty, loc, cit, 
pp. 23-24. The Santatirtha near the shrine of the Adi-Buddha at 
the Svayambhuksetra in Nepal is believed to possess the virtue of 
of curing diseases by ablution in its waters ; see Mitra, Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature of Nepal ^ P* 253. 

4 For Praroha used in a similar sense, cf. fyotih-prarohair’^ 
uditali sirastali^Kumarasanibhava^ III, 49. 

5 “May he, who is of smiling nature, who is of delightfully 
expanded beauty, who is endowed with the^»fadiance of the sprouts 
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light springing from the flow of knowledge of the vvorlch^ 
gleaming bright in his heart, whose wonderful sympathy,^ of 
which the essence is mercy, shines forth in the guise of the 
beauty of his bright, clean and rosy^ nails, grant welfare 
unto you^ (v. 2). 

of his internal, thriving, noble and mighty mass of merits, made 
manifest by the light of young moons of the large rows of his teeth, 
who, for the sake of glory, has relieved the three spheres of all illness 
by bestowing on them the sastra— may he be to your welfare/’ — Mitra. 

1 Avalokitesvara is said to be the Bodhisattva of the present 
cycle, namely Bhadrakalpa, covering the period between the dis- 
appearance of the Mortal Buddha, iSakyasiipha and the advent of the 
Future Buddha, Maitreya. 

Cf. KarandavyTbha^ pp. 21-22 : 

^^Yavat Avalokitehvarasya drdhapratijfui na pafiputita bhavanii 
sarva^ttvali sarvaduhkhebhyali pariviokmiabj yavat anuUarayam 

sarnyak sambodhau na pratisihapita bhavanti yena yena rup- 

ena vaineyah sativah Una tena riipena dharmam desayanii tatha- 

gatavaineyanam tathagatarUpena dharmam desayanti inahehvara- 

vaineyanam mahesvararUpena dharmam desayanli vayuvaineya- 

nam vayurupena dharmam desayanti ...rafavainey a niim sattvanam 

rajarupeiia dharmam desayanti matapitrvaineyanam sattvanam.,., 

matrpiir rTipena dharmam desayanti yathayathTwaineyanam sattvanam 
tathatatharupena dharmam desayantiP 

2 There is a pun on the word ragat which means both ‘sympathy’ 
and ‘redness/ "" The idea implied, is that the sympathy exhibits itself 
in the redness of his nails. 

Cf. '' Lokesvaram sarvanganiaharagar aktam ekamukham dvibhujam 
trine tram jatamukutamanditam vafraiikitapasankusaho^tam raktapadme 
vafraparyankanisannam divyabharanavastravibhusitam atmanam vicin- 
tya,.r 

Sadhanamalit vol. I (G. O. Series), p. 80. 

For varieties of Avalokitei^vara see Bhattacharyya, op. cit.^ pp. ^ 2 {f. 

3 The name of the colour patala is evidently derived from the 
flower of the same name (Bignonia Suaveolens). 

4 “May that lord of regions, the lord, the autumnal moon-light 
of whose heart is manifest by the resplendence of the glorious li^ht 
of the world-enlightening moon of knowledge, wh ose benevolent 
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May Ekajata, who has made the world flourish,^ who 
holds by her the uplifted sword of all-pervading mercy, 
like a flag of white lustre formed of the peculiar excellence 
of the mind consisting of the grace devoted to the multitude 
of dependent sentient beings,® bestow good fortune upon you 
(v. 3). 

Here lived a great saint, Sriraitra by name, who was the 
foremost of the class of enlightened Siddhas,^ who was brought 
to being by the merits of the three worlds and by whom 
all the sentient beings were invited for redemption (v. 4). 

It is a wonder that at the benevolence^ of him, who was 
the object of universal confidence, on account of his being 
inclined to affection, {marked ly) his uplifted hands, all the 
animals delighted, — the ferocious shaking off their ferocity, 
the passionate their anger, and the timid their fear, — by 


mind appears lustrous under the guise of the resplendent row of his 
pure, rose-coloured nails— may he grant you blessings.^' — Mitra. 

1 Cf. **Tani Marabhayaiikarl suravaraih sainpUfita sarvvada 

Lokanam hitakarinl jnyati sa mateva ya rakmti / 

Karunyena samayuta hahuvidha 7 i samsarabhlrUn jarian 
Tratri bhaktiviatam bibhati jagatam nityam 
* * * * bhayadhvamsim // 

Devya Ekajatayas tu mantrarajo mahabalali / 

Asya sravaninatrena nirvighno jay ate narah^l 
Saubhagyam jay ate niiyam vilayam yanti satravah / 
Dharmaskandho bhaven nityam Buddhatulyo na sarn'i^ayah jj 
Sadhanapiala , vol, I, pp. 260*262, 

For the Dhyana see Bhattacharya, p. 80. 

2 “May he of the one lock of matted hair, whose mind is engag- 
ed in friendship for those who depend on him, who holds up, like a 
standard, the white light of noble speech, who wields the beau- 
tiful scymitar of all-pervading mercy which has made the world 
fearless — may he promote your prosperity.” — Mitra. 

3 “The chief of the pure race of Sambuddha’' — Mitra. 

4 Maitrl is one of the four perfect states with Buddhists ; see 
Monier Williams, Sanskrit' English Dictionary 
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sweet looks, embraces and the shower of nectar^, were re- 
presenting their heart having been purged of the mass of 
impurities^ (v. 5). 

With a mind free from duality and delighting to sport in 
life with the maiden of emancipation, he disdainfully looked 
a little through the corner of his eyes at the eight charming 
Siddhis,^ with a passion for virtues, who, in quest of a lord, 
went up to him, possessing excellence,"^ skilled {as he was) 
in leaving afflictions away, and lay at his feet'^ (v. 6). 

Being free from all desires, yet in {his) compassion, intent 
on delivering the world and endowed with the highest vision, 
with the achievements of the Enlightened One as his 
highest aim,® who guided the rulers of earth addicted to the 
wrofig path and ere long made them renowned for the 
worship of Srighana'^ (v. 7). 

1 /.£?,, their tears, 

2 “By whose friendly aid the ferocious, giving up their needless 
ferocity, the passionate forsaking their superabundant anger, the 
timid abandoning their fear. — Relying on the friendship of him who 
is the asylum of radiance in this world, even (wild) amimals, endow- 
ing themselves with love, conversed with each other with affection, 
diffusing the nectar of their delightful eyes. What a wonder — 
Mitra. 

3 The eight Siddhis are enumerated in the following verse .* 

Anzmr^ Inghipia praptih prakaviy am inahima iathaj 
Isitvam ca vakitvam ca tatha kaiHuvasayitaH 
see Monier-Williams’ Sansktit-English Dictionary^ s, v. 

4 Saustkavam syadavantambho^ see W^A^ywitihd^mAbhidhanaraina- 
inala^ ed. Aufrecht, IV, 74. 

5 “Enamoured by the maiden of emancipation in this life, that 
person of undeviating mind, did not by the corner of his eyes, cast 
even a reproachful glance at the eight Siddhis, who had achieved 
the exclusion of all created evils, who were devoted voluntarily to 
their husband, who delighted in the enjoyment of good qualities, and 
who lying at his feet/^ — Mitra. 

6 “Looking up for high enterprise.'’ — Mitra. 

7 A name of Buddha. 

I.H.Qo MARCH, 1939 


4 
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He was always quickly giving away without any attach- 
ment even what did not cross the mind of the supplicant, 
wherefore tlie ‘thought-gem* famous for yielding things 
desired became dull in shame^ (v. 8). 

Of (Ai.?) fame, ol which the body was rising upwards, which 
was ever gaining prosperity in many ways and which even 
(lilly touched tlie abode of Brahma, the wonderful and thriv- 
ing whiteness, having batlied again and again from its birth 
in the waters of the river of countless immortals, was equalled 
in achievements with Sesa and {thus) proclaimed in the 
three worlds for as long as the cycle continues^ (v. 9). 

Of that emancipated being the illustrious Jayaccandra- 
deva, the attainment of whose sovereignty was [)rochiiined 
all over the expanse of the Earth, who was of clear under- 
standing and who was served by a hundred kings, became, 
out of reverence, himself the disciple with a pleasing heart 
and an indescribable hankering (v. 10). 

The pilot of the Faith and the initiating preceptor 
of the king of Kasi, ho restored the disci[)line and re- 
covered the numerous collection of lost scriptures and 
others of the same kind, belonging to the illustrious site of 
the Mahabodhi (v. 11). 

It is this accomplished, all-knowing and illustrious friend 

I The Cinta-mani could not cope with the monk, being entirely 
dependent for its gift on the suppliant’s desire, while the latter did 
not even wait for it. 

2 The poet ioiplies that his fame traversed the three worlds in this 
way: it bathed in the Ganges in the land of mortals, it touched the 
abode of Brahma in the world above, and was balanced with the 
achievements of Sesa in the world beneath. 

“The work of him who, bathing over and over in the river of 
endless felicity, had, from the day of his birth, taken the lord proprietor 
of wealth and propriety for asylum, who, — having repeatedly touched 
the dignity of the highest Brahma, had ultimately become unrivalled 
among wise men, and of thriving persons ; — his work had attained 
[a wonderful whiteness for ages,''— Mitra. 
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of the world, free from impurities,^ that made this large 
cave here in the auspicious Jayapura^ with SimhanSda^ in 
front and bearing therein {images of) Ugratara, with her 
hand raised upwards, Dattatara, adored in the morning (lit. 
in the van of the day) and (another Tara) draped in orange 
clotlies^ fair as tlie evening clouds® and at the same time 
shrines^ for these three in the courts, eternally to last, 
in the month of Jyaistha, in the year of king Vikramahka 
indicated by the arrangement of the number (composed) 
by the figures represented by . . ‘vedas’, ‘eyes* and 
‘moon’ (vs. 12-16). 

Maiioratha, son of the illustrious Sida, the best of the 
Kayastha race . . . .who was like a bee of the lotus-feet 

of the virtuous, composed this eulogium (v. 16). 

The illustrious Purandara, the adored of scribes, copied 
it dowy {on the slab) and the patient artisan Dbaradhara 
engraved it with a chisel (v. 17). 

Niradbandhtj Sanyal 


1 “The wifeless,”— -Mitra. Cf. ‘‘Angana/* 1 S 98 , pp. i^iff, 

and 46 lfir, 

2 For Simhanada, see Bhattacbarya, op. cit. pp. 35ff. 

3 “The three Bodhis — adorned in golden raimei^t, resplendent 
as the garlanded cloud of twilight — the adored of day with the 
forehead decked with a bright star. Bearing a refulgent star — this 
<^ave, in the auspicious Jayapura." — Mitra, 

4 “Sacrifices.’' — Mitra, * 
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Footnotes to the Text 


I Expressed by a symbol, 

a Metre : Sragdhara. 

3 M ( — Mitra) reads — udgacchhad. 

4 M. reads sambaddho, 

5 M. reads nastahasirah, 

6 Metre : Sarddulavikridita. 

7 M. reads pracandra, 8 Metre : Sarddulavikridita. 

9 M. reads vtsaya, lo M. re?ids-7nvarffo, 

II M. reads srlnirmmiiam. 

12 M. reads vibhrato, 

13 Metre : Indravajra. 

14 M. reads trilok^u krtaprasuiali, 

15 M. reads satr — ottam — amattrita^ 

16 M. reads dhirabhutah, 17 M, reads paramovadhutah, 

18 Metre : Sragdhara. 19 M. x^dAs^rnvahantah, 

20 M. reads madhuratara-drsolu 21 M. xtdid%-su{su)kavanti, 

22 Metre : Sarddiilavtkrldita. 23 M. reads patala. 

24 M. reads rata, 25 M. reads savarffam, 

26 Metre : Vasanlatilaka. 27 M. reads-apara. 

28 Metre : Indravajra. 29 M. reads dana-candro, 

30 M. reads Yasminn-avapa, 31 M. reads ca dyain, 

32 Metre : Sarddulavlkrldita. 

33 M. reads srotahsra. 34 M, reads srlvrddhibhaflhvafavi, 

35 M. reads krtinalu The last i-kara stroke was originally 
inadvertently omitted ^ only the curve on the top was supplied after- 
wards. 

36 M. reads akalpasah. 37 Metre : Malini. 

38 M. reads avaryya 39 M. reads acchadhlyasya, 

40 Metre Indravajra. 41 Metre : Anustubh. 

42 M. reads sdnnaddha. 43 Metre : Anustubh. 

44 M. reads simva, 45 M. reads bodhu 

46 Metre : Anustubh. 

47 The last six letters are omitted by M. 

48 Metre : Rathoddhata 49 Metre : Aryya. 

50 Metre ; Anustubh. 



The Adipurana and Brhatkatha 

In the Adipurma (Indore ed. with Hindi ilha, Sam, 1973), 
written in c. 825a. a, in wliich the author Jinasena has describ- 
ed the life-story of Esabha, Adinatlia or Puru, the first of the 
Jaina Tirthankaras, the following verses (I. 107 ff.) occur : 
Idarn adhyavasayaliam katham dharinanubandhiniin/ 
prastuve prastulam sadbhir maha-purusa-gocanlin// 107/' 
visblrnaneka-sakhadhyam saccliayani phala-salini!ii/ 
ary air iiisevitam rainyam satim kalpa-latain iva// 108// 
prasaiinfim ati-gambhiram nirnialarn sukha-sitalan]/ 
nirvapita-jagat-tapam mahatim sarasiin iva// 109// 
guru-pravaha-saiiibhutim apaukam tapa-vicchidain/ 
krtavataram krtibhili punyam vyomapagani iva// 110// 
cetah prasada-janaulm krta-maiigahvsamgrahain/ 
krodlkrta-jagad-bimbam hasantlni darpana-sriyain// 

111 // 

kalpanghripad ivottuugad abbisfa-idiala-dayinah/ 
maha-sakharn ivodagrarp sruta-skandhad upahrtain// 112// 
prathainasji'anuyogasya gambhirasyodadlier iva/ 
velaai iva maha-dhvanam prasrtartha-maha-jalain// 113// 
aksiptasesa-tantrartham viksipta-para-sasanam/ 
satam samvega-jananlm nirveda-rasa-brrnhi^im// 114// 
adbhutartham imarn divyain paraniarthara brhat-katham/ 
lambhair anekaiji samdrbdham guuadhyaiji purva-suri- 

^l)hib// 115// 

yasas-sreyas-karlip punyam bhukti-muktiphala-pradam/ 
pUrvanupurvam [for ^rvzm ?) asritya vaksye smuta saj- 

janah// IIG// 

In explaining this passage the author of the Hindi tlJca inter- 
prets the words gunadhyaih and hrhat-kathdm in v. 115 in a 
general way as ‘rich in virtues/ and ‘great story’ respectively. 

This interpretation seems at first sight to be quite wrong. 
For, the expression lambhair anehaih samdrbdham ‘formed 
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of many lambhas strung together’, used in the verse shows 
that the B^^hat-kathd mentioned in it was composed of many 
lambhas : and tjiis description fits witli the well-known Brhat- 
katha of Guijadhya only, and no other story, great or small. 
Compare Subandliu’s Vasavadatia (Srirangarn ed.), p. 123 : 
Bfliat-kathd lambhair iva mlabliafijikopasobhitalh and Dani- 
fiiVs Kavyadar^a (description of gadya-kdvya): 

hhedaS ca dfsfo lamhhddir ucchvdso vdstit kim tatahj 
tat kathdkhydyikety ekdjdtih samjnd’dvaydnkitdj 
atraivdntar-hlKwisyanti sesds cdkliydna-jatayahl I 
Here the reference to lambhas is without doubt to Gu^a- 
dhya's Brfiat-kathd. This book is said to have originally 
consisted of 700,000 sloka-measares of which .600,000 were 
destroyed and 100,000 only gained currency. And since 
Somadeva’s Kathdsavitsdgaray which is an epitome of this 
work contains stories about the Bodhisattva, it is not im- 
probable that the original B^hat-kathd contained stories of 
Jaina Tirthahkaras also. And hence one feels that it is this 
work that is referred to by Jinasena and that the words 
gunddhyaih and hfliat-katlidm in the above verse should be 
interpreted as proper names. 

This interpretation, however, is open to the objection that 
it is not likely that a writer like Jinasena would base his ac- 
count of the life of Rsabha (and otlier Tirthahkaras) on such 
a book as Gunadhya’s Brhatdcathd. Though this book was 
liighly esteemed and even grouped in the same class as tfie 
Bdmdyana and the Malidbhdraia (compare Govardhana's 
Aryasaptasatl, v. 34 : 

srVBdmdyana-Bhdrata-Bfh^tkathdudm kmln ncMias * 

tri-srotd iva sarasd sarasvatl sphurati yair hhinnajj 

it was felt even by writers o|4he Brahmanical faith a 

profane book while the Bdmdyaria and the Mahdihdrdta^ 
written by sages, were regarded as forming part of the 
sacred lore. 
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In the Kannncla book Adipurana, which whs written in 
A.O. 941, i.e., about 100 years later than Jinasena’s book of 
tlie same name, and which, like it, describes the life-story of 
the first Tlrthankara, it is said in the introduction, by the 
author Pampa (adi-Pampa), that this story was first related by 
the ganadhara Vrsabhasena to Prince Bharata in the presence 
of the first Tlrthankara, and that in later times it was related 
by the ganadhara Gautama to Srenika, the king of Magadlia, 
in the presence of Vardhamana, the lost Tirthankara. In 
another Kannada book, Trxmstilalisana-mahdpurana, which 
was written in a.C. 977, and which relates the life-stories of 
all the twenty-four Tirthankaras, the author Camu^daraya 
says in the introduction that these life-stories were first 
described in the Mahapurana by Kuci-bhattaraka and Nandi- 
muni, that they were, later, described by Kavi-parainesvara 
in his^ Trisastisaldkd-purdna^ and that, later, they formed 
the subject of Jiriasena-muni^s incomplete work which was 
completed by Gunabhadra. Similarly, the Kannada writer 
Devacandra also (beginning of the 19th century) has written 
that these stories were related for the first time by the first 
Tirthankara to Prince Bharata, by the last Tirthankara to 
king Sre^ika, and that they were then described in order by 
Kuci‘bhatt5raka, Nandi-muni, Kavi-poramesthin, Ravisena, 
Siddhasena, Virasena, Gunabhadra and others. The traditions 
about the ganadharas, Vrsabhasena and Gautama, seem to he 
mere inventions and need not be taken seriously: but the 
Trisa^iiMdhdpurdna of Kavi-paramesvara, if not the Malid* 
purdna of Kuci-bhatlaraka and Nandi-muni, that is mentioned 
in Camu^daraya^s introduction seems’ to belong to a diflperent 
category, and to have been really in exsitence. In any case, the 
statements of the above-cited authors make it clear that there 
was a tradition in the Kannada country that a detailed account 
of the life-stories of the Jaina Tirlhailkara was given in the 
Works of Kiici-bhattaraka, Nandi-muni and Kavi-pararaesvara 
(or ‘'paramesthin). And since Jinasena, who was a pontiff in the 
lineage of Jaina priests and teachers of the SenSuvaya of 
MARCH, I929 5 
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the Mula-sangha who had their seat at Mulguiid (in the 
Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency), lived in the 
Kannada country, and was, without doubt, aware of this 
tradition, it is hardly conceivable that he, a Jaina priest, 
would mention profane and non- Jaina work like Gu^adhya^s 
Byhat-katha as the source of his account of the Tirthahkara 
Rsabha's life, when lay writers of the Jaina Faith like Pampa 
and Caraundaraya mention, as the source of their accounts 
of the life-story of that Tirthahkara, the works of the Jaina 
priests KUci-bhattaraka, Nandi-muni, and Kavi-paramesvara. 

Probably therefore the word Bfliat-lzatlia used by Jinasena 
in verse 115 cited above refers to one of the real or 
mythical works of Kflci-bliattilraka, Nan dim uni and Kavi- 
pararnesvara named above, and Jinasena has purposely used 
that word as well as the words gunadhya and lamhha in 
order to indicate, through ^Icsciy that his source was j^iinilar 
to the well-known Bfliat-katha in many respects. 

The author of the above-mentioned Hindi tlha seems, 
therefore, to be not wrong in interpreting hfhatkatham and 
gufiQ/dhyciih as *the great story^ and ‘rich ifi virtues’. But 
at the same time, it is also clear that tliese words refer to 
the famous work of Gunadhya, and that Jinasena knew of 
a version of that book. His description of it as ‘rich in many 
spreading branches', ‘the source of a great torrent’, ‘excelling 
a mirror in reflecting the world’, and ‘containing in a concise 
form the tenets of all Sastras’ shows that the version was 
of great extent, contained many stories concerning all 
classes and kinds of people, and that the tenets of all Sastras 
were discussed in it; and the expressions sacchdyam^ and 

I The epithet sacchayain may have suited the above-named works 
of Kuci-bhattaraka, Nandi and Ravi-muni and Kavi-parame^vara which 
were perhaps written in Prakrit ; but it is not probable that 
any of these works was written in prose and divided into lambhas. 
It follows hence that we have to interpret the word as ‘acquisition* 
when construing it in connection with those works of fddhiy knaim 
mardiiVdt drjava and other dharmas^ of the three guptis, etc. 
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lamhhair anehaih sandfldhUm show further that its divisions 
were known us lamhhas, and that it was written, not in San- 
skrit, bub in Prakrit, 

A. Venkatasubbiah 


Madanapala’s Coronation and Identification of Oandra 

well-acquainted with the 


poem, the liamacarita of 


Indian historians have been 
theme of the unique historical 
Sandhyakaranandin, a North Bengal poet, since its publi- 
cation in 1910, as Memoir of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. Ill, no. 1, by our learned Indologist, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, m.a., o.i.e., who dis- 
covered it in Nepal in 1897. We all know now that this work 
consists of 215 verses written in the different varieties of 
the Arya metre, all of which carry a double meaning on 
account of the poet's extensive and wonderful use of the 
rhetorical figure, slesa {double entendre). 
The learned editor has incorporated in his 
edition the incomplete Sanskrit commentary 
running up to about a third of the original 
verses, which was, probably, written by a 
very old commentator, who might have 
been a contemporary of the poet himself or 
flourished not much later than his time (if 
it was not the poet himself who wrote it). 
As the title of the book itself suggests, it iij a history of 


The subject- 
matter of the 
R amaca rita — the 
deliverance of 
VarendrI by 
Ramapala from 
the hands of 
Bhima and its 
re-occupation by 
him. 


Similarly, it is doubtful that* the word dharma in dharma- 
nuhandkinwi (v, 107) and sit ala in sukha-sitalZini (v, 109) refer also to 
the Jaina Tirthahkaras of that name (Sitala is the eleventh and Dhar- 
ma, the sixteenth, of the Tirthaiikaras), and velam m y, 
intended to remind the reader of the character of that name that 
appears in tlie Brhat-katM, The episode of Vela comprises a whole 
lambhaka (the eleventh) in the Kathasaritsagara which corresponds 
to the eighth lambhaka of the Brhaikathafna 1 i;arl, 
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BSma^s career. But, Rama in one case was the famous 
Kama of the Baraayaua, king of Ayodhya, and in the 
other Rainapaladeva, king of Gauda, belonging to the 
welhknown line of the Pala kings of Bengal. To be very 
brief, the subject-matter is the deliverance of the SJanaka-bhu’^ 
by Rama, which, in the one case, means the deliverance of 
Slta, the daughter of Janaka, by Rama after killing Rava^a 
and in the other, that of Varendri, the land of his birth and 
its re-occupation, by Rarnapala after killing Blum a, the leader 
of the Kaivarta rebels, who usurped for the time being the 
kingdom of Varendri and became its ruler. 

It appears from Sandhyakaras description in Chapter IV 
of Ills book th«t after liaving regained the paternal throne 
of Gaucla and reoccupied Varendri, Rarnapala entrusted tlie 
duties of administration of his kingdom to his two able 
sons Rajyapala and Kuraarapala and himself passed the 
rest of his life in enjoyments. The fate of Rajyapala, 

however, is not very clear ; probably he died during the 

life-time of Ids father. That Kumarapala 
succeeded to the throne after his father’s 
death is not only clearly stated in the 
Bamacarita (IV. 11) but can also be testi- 
fied by epigraphic evidence.^ Ramapala’s 

death was tragic. His maternal uncle, 
Mathana, or Mahana, king of Ahga, 

who was his chief and the most powerful ally 
in reconquering Varendri, was as dear to 
him as was Laksmana to Rama. This Mathana is described 
in the Bamacarita to have met with an accidental death 
by being drowned in a river, probably the Ganges (IV. 8) 
and Rarnapala too, unable to bear the pang of bereavement 
of his dear uncle, determined to pub an end to his own life 
by entering, after due ceremonies, into the river Ganges at 

I Cfi Vaidyadeva’s Kamauli plates, Ep. Ind., vol. II, and the 
Manahali Copper-plate Grant of Madanapala, J„A.S,B*, 19OQ. 


Succession to the 
throne of Gauda 
after Rfirnapala’s 
tragic death by 
entering into the 
waters of the 
Ganges on news 
received of his 
maternal uncle 
Mali ana's acci- 
dental death. 
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Mudgiri, or Mudgagiri (modern Monghyr) and thus to close 
his glorious career (IV. 9-10). In a valuable Sanskrit 
manuscript of the Sekhasuhhodaya, discovered in a mosque 
at Paijidua in the district of Malda, the event of Rama- 
pala's religious suicide is described in these terms : 

“Oh ! Ramapala, the jewel of the crest-ornament of the 
Piila dynasty, died in tlie waters of the Ganges by reflecting 
on the feet of the wlieel-ensigned god (Vision), without touch- 
ing any food.” 

After Ramapala’s death, his son Prince Kurnarapala as- 
cended tlie throne of Gauda. But it appears that liis reign 
was not a long one. After Jiis death again, l)is son Gopala 
(Gopala III of the dynasty), who was yet a child, succeeded 
to the throne, but he too met with an accidental death, 
probably due to a snake-bite (IV. 12) and so the only person 
now entitled to the rulership was Madanapala, the surviving 
aged son of Ramapala, In the Manaliali Copper-plate Grant 
of Madanapala issued in tlie 8th year of his reign from tlie 
capital established (as we know, by his father Ramapala) at 
Rainavati, we read the following verse — 

“After Iiim (Go[)ala III), his youngest uncle, Madanapala, 
son of Ramapala, born of his consort Mada- 
nadevi, who filled the vault of heaven by 
means of higli columns of mgon-white fame, 
ruled the earth, girdled by the seven 
oceans.” 

As Gopala III died while yet a child 
and unquestionably issueless, there must 
have arisen the question of succession to 
the throne after him. Ancient Hindu 
polity allows the king’s own uncle (fathers 
brother), to be elected to that crown-princeship. So the 


Madanapala's 
right to the 
throne consti- 
tutionally un- 
objectionable 
and his succes- 
sion to it after 
Goprda I IPs 
accidental death 
while yet in his 
boyhood. Its 
epigraphic evi- 
dence. 
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sfcatemiuisters, councillors and the king’s relatives and 
the people could constitutionally permit Madanapala to 
succeed to the throne fallen vacant in consequence of the 
death of his elder brothers’s son, Gopala HI. Among the 
persons enumerated by Sukra in his Nltisara as entitled to 
yauvarajya^ we have the third place for the king’s uncle, 
(II. 14-15). 

n’’ 

Sandhyakara also says in vss. 13-15 of Canto IV of the 
jRamacarita that after the death of Rainapala’s grandson, 
Gopala III, Madanapala, another son (the other two being 
Rajyapala and Kumarapala) of Ramapala became the lord of 
the sea-girt earth without having any fear from any quarter 
to encounter. 

It is now clear that following the most natural order of 

succession from father to son, Ramapala was first succeeded 

by his son, Kumarapala, on whose death 

Sanclhyakara’s again, his child-son Gopala III became king, 

description of premature death of the latter, 

Madanapala s , ) , , . , . . 

succession and Madanapala (there being no other prince in 

the passage on family as powerful as himself), who was 

the coronation , pi- 

ceremony in the youngest son of liis grandfather, pro- 

Ramacarita. bably not even a son by the chief queen 

(the mother of Rajyapala and Kumarapala) 
but by MadanadevI {vide ante), declared himself a true heir 
to the fortunes of the Pala empire, and was not opposed by 
any other claimant, if there had been any. It is in this con- 
nection that we find the author of the Bamacarita describ- 
ing how the goddess of royalty accepted Madanapala as 
her self-chosen lord, in a passage running over six verses 
forming a single sentence, which, for the poet’s use of 
significant adjectives full of puns, short and long, can stand 
comparison with any similar passages from the pen of other 
master-writers of Sli^ta-havyas, 
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Maclanapala and 
Candra, a 
inandaladhipati, 
were kinsmen. 


Like his father, KamapSla, who had his maternal uncle 
Mathana or Mahana, the king of Aiiga^ as 
his best friend and ally, Madanapala also had 
his kinsman or relative Candra, a mandalU^ 
dhipatiy as his fast friend and ally. The 
names of these two rulers (Madana and 
Can*dra) must have suggested to this KaliJcalavdlmlki, as 
Sandhyakara in one place calls himself, the conventional 
poetic association of Madana, the god of Love and Candra, 
the moon-god ; and the poet by the mastery of his art select- 
ed words and epithets which by double entendre very well 
apply equally to Madanapala and Candra 
on the one hand and Cui)id and Moon on 
the other. By the force of the same epi* 
thet the poet explains the coronation also 
of Kusa, son of Rama, at the same time. 
Let us first quote here in full that famous 
passage and make an attempt to explain the epithets in a 
translation and then engage ourselves to discuss the contro- 
versial question of the identifi^cation of king Candra, It 
runs thus : — 


The two names 
suggest the 
poetic associa- 
tion of Madana 
(Cupid) and 
Cancka (Moon). 





II M [ I ] 


^ ^ II K II [ I ] 


^ II II [ I ] 

^ n [ i ] 

There are in this passage altogether 18 epithets used by the 
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The Coronation 
passage and its 
i«ieaning when 
applied to Mada- 
napala and the 
feudatory or 
vassal Mandala- 
dhipati Candra. 


poet) to qualify Candra with whom Madana (for whom we 
find only 4 epifcliets) was associated in the 
ceremony of coronation. It was to such 
Madana to whom Jagadviayalalcsmi, “the 
goddess of victory over the eartli’^ resorted. 
Madana, the god of Love, is helpless without 
Ills cliief associate Candra, the moon,' and 
the former can only exercise his power on 
the people of the earth in union with the latter who is his 
mighty and able companion. Putting aside the poetic 
meaning as applied to Cupid and Moon and discarding the 
second translation with reference to their case, we shall give 
below a detailed rendering of the various epithets as applied 
to Gaudadhipa Madanapala and the mandalddhipati Candra, 
whose coronation is here described. The main construction 
is as follows : 


“Did not indeed the goddess of victory over the earth, 
i. e., royalty resort to Lord Madanpala as accompanied by 
or joined with the ruler of Aiiga (Sdngesa) The poet 
means to say that both the Gaudadhipa 

The coronation (Madanapala) and the Ahges'a now succeeded 
of both the Gau- to the royal fortunes of their respective 
dadhipa and ancestral kingdoms, the former after the 

Ahgesa, Candra. jQjyjjQQ ruling kings (i.e., Kumarapala 

and Gopala III), who died in succession within a few years 
of Ramapala’s death, and the latter (Candra) after that of 
one king (his father) ruling after Mathana or Mahana. 

Anotlier epithet used for Madana is 

which means that he now attained the 

prosperous fortunes of war {vigraha) by 

the favour of the lotus-feet of the (war-) 
goddess, Ca^dl. There may have been 
a latent allusion in this epithet to the 
fact that Madanapala, a new ruler* over the empire, 


Restoration of 
the flourishing 
condition of the 
Pala royalty by 
Madanapala. 
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after the Kaivarfca-revolb had been succegsfully pub down 
a few years before by his father, Raina[)ala, who retrieved 
the royal fortunes of the family, now enjoyed the royal pros- 
perity of his grandfather, king Vigraha (i.e., Vigrahapala III, 
Rainapala’s father). The most important epithet of Madaua 
the phrase — ^^Candrena handhunopetamy* which means 
• that Madanapala was associated or united 

with his kinsman (bandhu) Candra. Be 
it noted here that the word bandhu in 
this text must nob be taken in the sense of a 
mitra or friend, for in that case tlie other epithet sahhya ( = a 
friend) in verse 19, becomes redundant. For we all know 
that Arnara^ and after him Jadavaprakas'a,^ ITeinacandra^ 
and other Sanskrit lexicographers all explain the word as 
a synonym of jhdti or handhava. 

We now take Uj) the explanation of the other 18 adjectives 
used in the passage to qualify Candra. They are : — 


Candra, a 
Bandhu (kinsman) 
of 'Madanapala. 


1. Candra now proceeded to 

fulfil the desires or expectations of all people by a spread 
of the necessary materials for the coronation ceremony (of his 
relative and over-lord Madanapala). 


2. — He was offering gifts in abundance. 


3. — He caused men’s delight by offer- 
ing protection to helpless people. 

4. — He easily extifpated a whole 
host of enemies {amitra), strong and grown bloated by ofiers 
of tribute to the goddess of wealth (Padmd)^ i.e., proud by 
riches. 


1 I 

2 I 

3 I 
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5. — He was eminently fit to carry 

the burden of fortunes of a chief king, i.e., 

The other epi- become a great ruler. 

thets of Candra ^ ^ -rri* 

explained. 6. R9iiT?tim%*T — He dis- 

I)]ayed an excess of greatness whicli attained 

eminence because of his having no contact with vices, i.e., lie 

was virtuous and great, 

7. — He had a liking for protecting the 
multitude ot the twice-born (Brahmanas). 

8. — He was a ruler oF a large mamlala (pro- 
vince), i.e,, in other words, he was a mahamandalika, 

9. — He was a friend (of Madanapala), 

10. — ITo was an object of hope for the 
glittering Beauty of weapons, i.e,, a [jorson wlio could keep his 
wea[)ons in a glittering condition by their constant use. 

11. — Pie was a man of charming or fascinating 

o o 

cliaracter. 

12. — His exertions (on behalf of himself and 

Madanapala) were extremely beneficial. (If the reading 
be it would mean that he endured much exertion 

(for his relative and over-lord Madanapflla). 

13. — He was born of (a person named) Suvar^a. 

14. — He was as adorable as Brahma himself, 
or adorable acSording to Sdstrio injunctions. 

15. iT — He was as strong as a iiou-cub. 

16. — He possessed the valour of Arjuna. 

17 . — He was (as it were) a light of the w’orld. 

18. — He was a physician { expert ) in 
tl\e art of developing tlie resources of wealtli. 

Now, taking into consideration the meaning of some of 
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Nett-result of the 
passage: Candra 
a mcihainanda- 
lika and son of 
Suvarna. 


these epithets, which are of evident historical importance, we 
find it clear that Madanapala’s friend and 
ally Candra, who was so able and powerful 
a warrior and so full of consideration for the 
welfare of his State and people, was a 
malidmdndalika^ a ruler of a large mandala 
(and* not of a big |)rovince like the united provinces of 
Gauda and Magadha), and was the son of a person named 
Suvarna and was also a relative of Madanapala himself, to 
whom, along with the over-lord, the goddess of royalty is 
described to have resorted. The poet and historian, SandhyS.- 
kara, who was a contemporary of Madanapala himself, des- 
cribes this king as being ^^candrefiopetam^^ 
‘^i.e., united with Candra and therefore 
^^sdhgesani' (associated with the ruler of 
Anga) from which construction one can easily 
draw a legitimate inference that this Candra 
was himself the ruler of Anga and therefore the word uccair^ 
mandala in the compound ^^uocairmandalddhipatindy must 
refer to Angamandala. 

The question that now presents itself is who was this 
Suvarna, whose son, Candra, was an Ahgesa (king of Anga) ? 

The answer to it is nob far to seek. In our 
opinion, Suvarna was the son of Mathana 
or Mahana who was also a king of Anga. 
It is not difl3.cult to connect Suvarna with Mahana, tiie 
maternal uncle of Rflmapala and prove the blood-relationship 
{handhutva) that existed between Candra aixl Madanapala 
himself. The Sarnath inscription^ of KumSradevI, Queen 
of the Gahadwar king Govindacandra of Kanauj clearly 


The large man- 
(laid reterred to 
being Anga it- 
self. • 


Who was 
Suvarna ? 
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states (v. 7) that Mahana, king of Anga (Afigapa) was the 
maternal uncle (matula) of the Gau(J.a kings 
and was the foremost person to maintain the 
glory ol Eaniapala. In the commentary 
on verse 8 of chapter II of the Bamacarita 
we find clear statement to this effect by the 
connneutator, whom we consider to be almost 
a contemporary of the poet himself or at least 
not far posterior to him in age, in considera- 
tion of his adequate and correct knowledge of the historical 
events alluded to so very tersely in the text itself. 
The commentator says that Ramapala depended not only 
on his maternal uncle Mahana for his success in war against 
liis enemy Bhirna, tlie Kaivarta leader, but also on the princes 
of Mahana's family, namely his two sons, Kahnuradeva 
and Suvarnadeva, and his brother s son, Sivaraja and others. 
There we find Suvarnadeva described by the commentator as 
a Mahamandallka and a son of Ramapala’s maternal uncle 
{mdtula-saniana) in explanation of the phrase ba7idhu7ji, 

of the text. The passage in the commentary runs as follows : 

It is quite evident from this passage that Mathana or Mahana 
had two so?is named Kahnuradeva and Suvarnadeva who 
were maliamandalikas and his (unnamed) brother had one 
son named 6ivaraja who was a maJidpratlhdra, But it is to 
be pointed ou*t here that the learned editor of the poem, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M. a., c.i.e., takfs 
Suvarnadeva to be Mahana^s brother. He writes^ : ‘‘Kahnura- 
deva was his son and Sivaraja was the son of his brother, 
Suvarnadeva.’’ Evidently the learned Sastri connects the 
word hhrdtr in the compound hhratrja with Suvarnadeva 
which precedes it in the larger compound. But we fail to 

I Introduction to Mem, of A.S,B., vol. Ill, p, 14. 


Suvarna to be 
identified with 
Suvarna-deva of 
Anga (a maha- 
niTiridalika) men- 
tioned in tlie 
Tiha of the 
RZiniacarita on 
V. 8, chap. II. 
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understand how Suvarna'hhratrja may mean ‘'son of (his) 

brother Suvariiadeva/' Bhratfja should rather go with the 

word that follows in the compound. It is the word tadlya 

(of him, i.e., Mahana) which is to be connected once with 

nandanas, maham^iidalika Kahnuradeva and Suvarnadeva and 

again with hhrdtfja^ i.e., tadlya bhrdtfja (his brother’s SQu) 

inahapratlhara Sivaraja. Mr. R. D. Banerji 

Criticism of followed Min. Sastri in his ex^ 

bastn s ana 

] 3 anerji's views planation of the relation between Suvarna- 

about relation- deva and Mahana and lias reiterated that 
ship between 

Mahana and view in his Memoirs on “TAe Pdlas of 

Suvarnadeva. Bengal'^ where in one place^ he writes : 
“Rainapala’s maternal relations are specified in the next 
verse, his eldest maternal uncle Mathanadeva, whom we have 
already met, his brother Suvarnadeva and their sons, the 
Mahg,rn%dalika Kahnuradeva and the Mahapratihara 
Sivarajadeva”. I am glad, however, tliat Mr. Banerji, as 
it appears^ has corrected himself with regard to this point 
and has mentioned, in one place of the second edition of his 
“History of Bengal/'^ written in Bengali, the true relation 
existing between Mahana and the three princes referred to in 
the commentary, though strangely enough, a contradictory 
statement,^ quite consistent with his former view, that 
Suvarnadeva was Mahana’s brother and not one of his two 
sons, appears in the same book in another place. 

We, however, think that it is this maJidmdndalika Suvar- 
^adeva, son of Mahana, whom we know to 
own view^that have been a king of Anga ahd a handhu or 
Candra was kinsman of Ramapala", who must have been 

fonTnd mIhL referred to by the poet in the adjective 

na’s grandson suvarnajdtena as applied to Candrena in tlie 
of above-quoted Coronation- passage of the 
Bdmacaritay for, there also we mark that 
Candra too was an uccair-mandalddhipati and a bandhu of 


The writer’s 
own view that 
Candra was 
Suvarnadeva’s 
son and Maha- 
na’s grandson 
and was the king 
of Ahga. 


I *^T/ie Pdlas of Bengal *^ of A. S. B., vol. V, p. yo 
» Bdngldr ItihTis — Second Edition, p. 283 3 Ibid. — p. 296, 
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'Madanapala. It ought to be, therefore, an undoubted 
historical fact to us that this Candra was the son of Suvaiija- 
deva and grandson of Mahana and was the king of Aiiga. 
We have also seen above how friendly was the relation 
between the family of Uainapala and that of Mahana, which 
may bo shown by the following geneological table — 

Unnamed Rss^raku^a king of Afiga 


V igrahaptSla 111 = Sister Mahana 


MahTpala SurapSla RSmapSla Kahnuradeva Suvarnadeva 


Rrtjypttla Kumarapala Madanapala 
Gopala III 


Candra 


Brothe r 
Rivari^jadeva 


In the face of such clear statements in the text and the 
Tilul of the UamaGarita and other facts elsewhere, both 
Mtdiainohapadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri and Mr. R.D. B'aner- 
]i liave identified this Candra with the Gahadavala Iring 

Candradeva. The former writes^ ‘‘ Maclana[)ala had to 

preserve the prestige of tlie Pala empire by a close alliance 
with Candradeva, founder of the Giihadavala kingdom of 
Kanauj,” and the latter too says^ “Madanapala was greatly 
assisted in his war against Vijayasena by Candradeva the 
toundor of the Gahacjavala dynasty of Kanauj” and refers to 
verse 20-21 of the Coronation-passage of the JRamacarita 
as evidence. We may not seriously regard this view of the 
alliance of Madanapala with the Gahaclavala Candradeva. The 
kingdom of Kanauj was not a mandala kingdom and so 
Candradeva was not a mandaladhiiiati^ We know of 
no relationship existing between them. All 

tliat we know from the Sarnath inscription referred to above 
is that Govindacandra of Kanauj, Candradeva's grandson 
(1114-1158 A.c. circa,) married Mahana’s grand-daughter 
(daughter's daughter). To make MadanapSila and Candra- 


I Introduction to Mem,, A. S. B., vol. 16. 

z ^^The Palas of Bengar^yi^m^ A. S. H., vol. V, p. 103. 
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deva contemporaneous allies is to make the former rule 
earlier than he might have actually done. It is known from 
epigraphic evidence that Oandradeva’s 
reign approximately extended during the 
years 1090-1097 A,c. Madanapala's reign may 
be approximately taken to have run over 
1130-1150 A. c., and hence much later than 
Mr. Banerji’s calculation of the length 
of his reign. Even if we presume with 
Rai Bahadur R, P. Chanda that Ramapala 
and Candradeva were contemporary kings 
on the assumption that Mahana and the latter were contem- 
poraries and that Rainapala and his maternal uncle Mahana 
were of the same age, ^ we cannot say that Ramapala's aged 
son, Madanapala, who ought rather to be contemporaneous 
with Candradeva’s grandson, Govindacandra, could ever 
be a* contemporary of Candradeva himself. Hence we say 
that the Candra of the Bamacarita could not be the Gahad- 
vala Candradeva. 

Another tempting suggestion that may present itself, 
specially, before Bengal scholars, is that this 
Candra may have been a king of the Can- 
dra dynasty of Vahga (East Bengal). 
Curiously enough, one of the princes of that 
Buddhist line of kings was named Suvari^a- 
candra, father of Trailokyacandra (for- 
merly king of Candradvipa) who again was 
father of Sricandra. ^ If .this Suvarna- 
candra is identified with the Suvar^a of the 
Bamacarita^ then his son Trailokyacandra 
is to be identified with the Candra of the same work. But 


Warning against 
tendency to 
identify the 
Candra of the 
Raviacarita 
with a king of 
the Candra 
dynasty of Vanga 
(East Bengal) 
though the name 
of the latter was 
Suvarnacandra, 


Identifica- 
tion of Candra 
with Candra- 
deva of the 
Gahadavala 
dynasty of 
Kanauj is not 
possible. Such 
identification 
criticised. 


1 Gaudarajamala — (Varendra Research Society's publication), 
p. 50. 

2 Cf. the Copper-plate grants of this king — Epi. Ind,y vol. XII, 
no, 18 and vol. XVll, no. 12. 
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we do not know of any blood-relafcionship between Madana- 
piila and Trailokyacandra, who, moreover, was not a king of 
Afiga. Moreover, this Buddhist line of Candra kings of East 
Bengal belonged to a period probably about a century before 
Madanapala's time. 

Radha Govinda Basai^ 
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1. The date of the emperor Kaninka is a great battle-ground 

of Indian chronology. No problem has been discussed so much. 
Almost all historiai^s of early India have joined issue over this subject 
and aH available materials, scanty though they are, have been 
examined from all i)erspcctives. Yet the controversy is going on. 
But ingenuity seems almost to have exhausted itself and at present 
interest appears to flag on this extremely important topic. As can 
naturally be expected from the difficulty of the topic as well as its 
great importance, numerous theories have been advanced and main- 
tained with great zeal. But with the lapse of time, many of them 
have been abandoned even by their originators and others are not 
defended by their sponsors. At present two theories sway the field 
and each has able exponents. The substantial controversy is now 
between those wflio maintain that Kani'::ka started the Saka era and 
others •who hold that he began to reign about 125 A.C. The uncer- 
tainty which still obtains is in a great measure due to the paucity 
and obscurity of the data at our disposal. The evidence on the 
subject may broadly be divided into two classes : (a) literary, i.e., 

that which is furnished by the classical Chinese histories, other Chinese 
texts and also Greek and Roman accounts ; (b) nonditerary, which 
comprises all other sources of information, viz., Numismatics, Archaeo- 
logy, Epigraphy, Palmography and Astronomical calculations. 

2. My attempt in this paper will not be to mention all the 
theories- that are current on the topic and to subject them to a detail- 
ed examination. This is no longer necessary and the ground has 
been well covered by Mr. R. D. Banerji in his important paper contri- 
buted to the Indian Antiquary, 1908. At present the ^aka era 
theory and the 125 A.C. theory really conflict and* all my efforts 
will principally be directed to disproving the latter and establishing 
the former on a more solid basis. Incidentally a word or two will 
be urged against Fleet^s theory of the Vikrama era, but that too with 
the view of discrediting the 125 A.C. theory. Moreover, such a detailed 
examination of all the rival theories appears to me irrelevant, for as 
soon as we can establish the Saka era theory on solid grounds and 
furnish one or two crucial instances in its support, the other theories 
are automatically disposed of and the onus of proof shifted on to the 
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shoulders of the dissentients. Even the celebrated discussions on 
the topic by eminent scholars (reported in the JRAS, 1912-1914) 
do not take into account all the theories that have been advanc- 
ed, and such a procedure appears to be quite reasonable. There the 
topic has been almost severely restricted to an examination of the 
Vikrama era, ^aka era and the 125 A.C. theories and of all possible 
arguments advanced in support of them. 

. 3. I shall first of all make a detailed study and examination of 
the literary sources of our evidence before turning to the noivliterary 
ones and try to show how far they validate the y8 A.C. theory. I 
shall also attempt to show how far deductions from classical Chinese 
histories are confirmed by the accounts found in Greek and Roman 
works. Three important Chinese historical texts have been examined 
by scholars for constructing the obscure history and chronology of this 
period. They are the Sse-ki (Historical Records) by Ssfi-ma-ch'icn, the 
Tsien Han Chou (The History of the First Han) by Faivku, and the 
Heou Han Chou (The History of the Second Han ) by Fan-ye. The Sse- 
ki was completed before 91 b.c , though the information regarding the 
Ta Yueh-chi, being based on the report of Chang*kien, must ha\e been 
of as early as 129 B. C. The history of the First Han comes down 
to 24 A. C. It was finished by Fan-ku’s sister Fan Tchaa after his 
death in 92 A. C. The history of the Second Han covers the period 
between A. C. 24 and A. C. 220. The historian lived long after this 
period and died about a. C. 445. He, however, based his chapter on 
the Western Regions on the report of the great general Fan Yong 
(cir. A. C. 125). M. Chavannes mentions in this connection : Fan-ye 
adds that he gives Ids information from Fan Yong who submitted his 
report to the emperor in the year A. D. 125 or a little while previousl3^ 
This general, the son of the celebrated Fan-ch’ao and the nephew of 
the historian Fan-ku played an important part in the conquest and 
administration of the Western countries during the first years of the 
second century (A. D. and none was better placed tlian he to describe 
the political vicissitudes of the country. Further towards the end of 
the same chapter, Fan-ye incidentally say§ that he has based his 
chapter on the report of Fan Yong only. It is line, however, that so 
far as the kingdoms of Eastern Turkestan (c.g., Khotan, Kashgar and 
Turfan) are concerned, Fan-ye mentions events which took place 
between A. D. 150 and a. d. 170. But this fact does not invalidate 
the substantial claim of the chapter being based on the report of Pan 
Yong. It is only in regard to countries which are close to China and 
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have long remained in relation to her that Fan-ye mentions some 
facts posterior to Pan Yong. In short, chapter cxvii of the Heoii 
Han Chou treats of the Western countries as they appeared to an 
eye-witness a little before the year 125 of our era ; as to the 
additions made by Fan-ye, they never go beyond the year 170. Thus 
though the Eastern Han dynasty lasted from 25 to 220 A. D., the 
chapter on the Western Countries only speaks of the period 25-125 
and mentions some events which took place in Eastern Turkestan 
between 125 and 170 (vide Toung Fao, 1907, pp. 149 ff.). 

4, The first work which calls for notice is naturally the work of 
the great Chinese historian Ssu-ma-ch'ien. The references to the Ta 
Yueh-chi occur in the 123rd chapter of the Ssc-ki (Historical Records). 
Great is the authority of Ssu-ma-ch’ien. He was a contemporary 
of Chang-khen and utilised the report of the latter in writing the 
famous chapter. The notices in the Sse-ki as well as in the Tsien 
Han Chou (History of the First Han) have been variously interpreted. 
We shall in the first instance quote two passages from the Sse-ki 
which* tell us of the fortunes and migrations of the Ta Yueh-chi. 
Sse-ki, Kap. 123, fol. 4 : “The great Yueh-chi are about 2 or 3 thousand 
li westwards from Ta-wan. They live to the North of Wei (Oxus) 
river ; to the South lies Ta*hia, to the West Ngan-si, to tlie North 
Kang-kiu. They form a nomad kingdom. They drive their house- 
hold beasts here and there, and they have the same habits as the 
Hiung-nu. Their archers are about lo or 20 myriads in number and 
therefore, they were sometimes confident of their power and estimated 
the Hiung-nu as trifling ; but when Mau-tun got on the throne, he 
beat the Yuehchiand during the time of the Sen-ju Lau-sang, the 
Hiung-nu killed the prince of the Yueh-chi and made of his head a 
drinking vessel. In the beginning, the Yueh-chi lived between Tun- 
hwang and the Ki-lien. When they were attacked by the Hiung-nu, 
they went far away and over in the West, beat the Ta-hia and over- 
threw them. After that they established their capital to the North 
of the Wei river and built a princely court there."' Eb., fol. 6-7 : “Ta- 
hia lay about 2000 li South-west of Ta-vvan and to the South of the 
Wei river. The cities and houses found in the land of these 
people are like those of Ta-wan. The people possess no overlord. 
Each city deposes and sets up petty chiefs separately. The soldiers 
are feeble, afraid to fight but good at commerce. Therefore when 
the great Yueh-chi migrated to the West, they attacked and com- 
pletely subjugated the Ta-hia. The people of Ta-hia are numerous ; 
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they will amount to more than lOO thousand. Their capital is the fort 
of Lan*si. There are market streets where men negotiate all things. 
South-east lies the kingdom of Sin-tulT’ (vide Marquart, Eransahr 
nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses Xorenaci, Berlin, 1901, pp. 20cff.). 

5. All the facts about the migrations of the Ta Yueh-chi that 
are to be found in the Sse-ki have been summarised carefully by 
M, Chavannes in his introduction to the translation of the Sse-ki. 
We shall translate the relevant passages from the introduction. 
“Among the foreign nations, none could be more hostile to the Hioung- 
noLi than the Ta Yue-tche ; beaten at first by the Chen-yu Mo-tou 
about the year 176 b.C., they were completely defeated by the Chen- 
yu Lao-chang in the year 165 n.c., their king was killed, and of his 
head, in accordance with barbarous custom, the Turkish chief made 
for himself a cup to drink with. After this disaster, the Ta Yue- 
tche sought safety in flight ; they retired first of all to the valley of 
Hi, but they were soon dislodged by the Ou-suenn and beginning a 
new exodus, made for the West. Next tliey turned to the South, 
and crossing the Jaxartes invaded Sogdiana which belonged cat that 
period to the Graeco-]3actrian kingdom ; this state, known to the 
Chinese under tlie name of Ta-hia, had been already enfeebled by 
the attacks of the Parthian king Mithradates I (174-136 B.C.) ; so 
they were not able to resist the invaders ; the Ta Yue-tche could 
drive away the population of Ta-hia to the South of the Oxus and 
establish themselves to the North of the river ; they were not long 
in penetrating to Bactria ; they are the peo[)Ie who at the commence- 
ment of the ist century of our era conquered India and founded the 
great Indo-Scythian empire"’ (vide M. Chavannes’ translation of 
Se-Ma Ts‘i’en Tome I, Introd., pp. Ixx ff.). 

6. Thus, the notices recorded in the Sse-ki inform us of the 
following significant facts regarding the vicissitudes encountered by 
the Yueh-chi in course of their travels. About 165 B.C. the 
Yueh-chi lived between the country of Touenn-hoang and the 
Ki-lien mountains in Chinese Turkestan. About that time vanquish- 
ed by the Hiung-nu who killed their king, they migrated for the 
most part towards the West and occupied the territory of the Se 
who fled to the South. They were chased out of that country by 
the Wu-sun Koann-mou, and, moving towards the West, came to the 
country of the Ta-hia and subjugated them. When Chang-k’ien 
visited the Ta Yueh-chi about the year 125 B.C., he found them 
settled in their new country, Chang-k’ien was deputed by the 
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emperor Ou*ti (140-86 B.C.) to negotiate with the Ta Yueh-chi and to 
bring them back to help the Chinese against the Hiung-nu. On his 
way to the Yueh-chi, he was for ten years a captive among the Iliung- 
nil. But he was a man of strong purpose and unflinching sense of 
duty. Ultimately he was able to escape from captivity and went to 
the Ta Yueh-chi. He was not, however, successful in his mission. 
On Jiis way back to China, he was again detained for a year. . He 
started about the year 135 n.c. from China and after 13 years of 
absence returned about 122 B.C. 

7. MM. Specht, Boyer and Franke liave tried to establish that 
when Chang-k’ien visited the Ta Yueh-chi in c. 125 B.C., they were 
still to tlie North of the Oxus, and, though they had completely 
subjugated the country, they had not occupied the territory of Ta- 
hia to the South of the river Oxus. In other words, these scholars 
maintain that though the Yueh-chi defeated the people of Ta-hia 
they did not occupy their lands to the South of the Oxus. After 
some time they crossed the river ar.d made themselves masters of 
the Southern territories. So far the scholars mentioned before agree. 
But they differ as to the time of occupation by the la Yueh-chi of 
the territory to the South of the river. M. Chavannes has discussed the 
question with caution. He expresses his opinion in guarded words. 
“As a matter of course, all tliat we know about the occupation of 
la-hta by the Yueh-chi is that it was posterior to the year 128 B.C.” 
In the introduction to his translation of the Sse-ki, he mentions, how- 
ever, ‘’Ichang-khen passed a year (probably the year 128 B.C.) with 
the Ta Yue-tche and followed them probably in a campaign which 
they made against the state of Ta-hia.^’ So it appears that according 
to M, Chavannes the occupation of Ta-hia by the Yueh-chi took place 
about 127 B.C. In opposition to these scholars M. Sylvain T.evi holds 
that “one tries in vain to distinguish two successive phases of occupa- 
tion, the submission at first and then the total conquest.” 

8. Before examining the views of Specht, Franke, Boyer and Levi, 
we shall give a translation of some of the relevant passages from 
the Sse-ki other than those mentioned already. As is naturally to be 
expected, the passages are rather vague, and taken apart from their 
context, can be explained in various ways. It is unfortunate that 
M, Chavannes has not given us a translation of the celebrated chapter. 
1 . W. Kingsmill’s version is not always correct. M. Specht in liis 
Lcs Indo-Scythes et I’upoque du regne de Kanichka, d’apres les 
sources chinoises (Jour. As., 1897, X) and M. Sylvain Levi in his 
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brilliant essay, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes (Jour. As., 1896, VIII ; 
1897, IX) have cited some of the relevant passages, though they differ 
as to their import. Here are some passages which are relevant 
to the subject-matter of our inquiry, besides those we have noted 
before. ^‘The Ta Yueh-chi are to the West of Ta-ouan, about 
two or three thousand li ; they lived to the North of the Oiiei (Oxus) 
river, towards the South are the Ta-hia^ to the West the An-si, 
towards the North the Kang-kiu.” In another place (folio 7), after 
having spoken about the An-si and Tiao-tchi, the Sse-ki thus mentions 
the Ta-hia. The people of Ta-hia are to the South-west of the Ta- 
ouan, about 2COO li to the South of the river Ouei {Oxus)S Now let 
us see what the Sse-ki tells us about the state of the Ta Yueh-chi during 
this period. One must admit that they had subjugated the Ta-hia, 
We read that they came from Ta-ouan and ^‘attacked the Ta-hia and 
thus overcame them'’ (fol. 4. v). The Ta-hia are described to be a 
peaceful people and as such they could not effectively resist the 
onslaught of the Yueh-chi. As a matter of fact Ssu-ma-ch’icn tells 
us that among the Ta-hia *‘there was no sovereign prince ; ordiviarily 
their towns and cities constituted themselves under single chiefs (?). 
Their army was feeble, afraid to fight, good merchants • at the time of 
their migration towards the West, the Ta Yueh-chi attacked and 
vanquished them and established their domination^’ (fol, 6. v, vide 
T. W. Kingsmill, JR AS, 1882, pp. 82 ff.). 

9. These passages of the Sse-ki do not go far. On a cursory 
examination they leave the impression that about the time of Chang- 
k'icn the Ta Yueh-chi had not taken possession of Ta-hia lands to the 
South of the Oxus. Further the elaborate topographical notes based on 
the Sse-ki and the Tsien Han Chou by M. Boyer do not strengthen such 
a view (vide A.M. Boyer, L'epoque de Kaniska, Jour. As., 1900, xv). 
And we shall show that such a hasty impression does not stand closer 
scrutiny. This wc cannot do better than by examining the views of 
MM, Specht and Boyer. These scholars argue that as the capital of 
Ta-hia was to the South of the river and as the Yueh-chi had not made 
it their capital, the Ta Yueh chi, after having completely subjugated 
the Ta-hia, occupied only the territory of the latter to the North of 
the river Oxus. The weakness of such an inference is patent and 
need not be seriously refuted. These two French scholars have cited 
some other passages from the Sse-ki and the Tsien-Han-Chou which, 
they consider, settle their view once for all. But their inference docs 
not stand close scrutiny. The Sse-ki informs us that the people 
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of Ta-hia were about 2000 li to the South of the Oxus (vide 
infra). The import of this passage is clear and significant. It 
shows that about 12$ B.C. the Ta Yueh-chi had penetrated 
far to the South of the Oxus. Specht and Boyer have cited 
some other passages which lend support to their view. The difficulty 
with such passages is that they have been culled at random and wc 
are not sure of the context. One cannot be sure in interpreting 
a passage apart from its context. Passages which refer to different 
periods of time have been put in juxtaposition and interpreted in an arbi- 
trary manner, M. Specht quotes the following from the biography 
of Chang'k’ien as found in the First Han history, which in his opinion 
definitely establishes his assumption. It is this : '‘Tchang-khen from 
among the Yue-tche went to the Ta-hia.'" The same passage occurs 
in the Sse ki as has been observed by M. Boyer and was probably 
reproduced from it in the Tsien-ITan-Chou. Therefore at that epoch, 
holds M. Specht, the Yue-tche and the Ta-Iiia people formed distinct 
nations. The deduction is no doubt faultless, but its implication is 
not, M. Specht tacitly assumes that the Ta-hia people occupied 
territofies to the South of the Oxus while the Yueh-chi were to the 
North of the river. But another deduction is equally possible and 
is more in consonance with other facts. The people of Ta-hia having 
been defeated^ migrated to some other land and there set up an 
unstable government. Moreover the territory of Ta-hia which was divi- 
ded into five principalities by the Ta Yueh-chi did not contain much 
of Bactria proper. So after the defeat, the Ta-hia people might 
have gone further to the south of their territory, leaving back 
some of their rich lands to the Ta Yueh-chi. M. Marquart has pointed 
out this fact with some amount of emphasis, but it has been strangely 
neglected by French savants and also in recent studies. M. Chavannes 
too notes this fact in his translation of the Heou Han Chou. 

10. M. Specht further cites a passage from the Tsien Han Chou 
which runs thus : “After the death of Wang Mai!g, the authority 
of the Governor General Li tch'oung was lost ; as his power greatly 
diminished in the Western Countries, the Kang-kiu, the great Yue- 
tche, the Ki-pin, the An-si, the Ou-i were united to China." This 
passage is probably wrong. And even if it be correct, it does not 
support all of M. Specht’s contentions. All that it can show is that 
Ki-pin was conquered by the Ta Yueh-chi some time after A.C. 
25 and not that Kujula Kadphises did not at all begin his vic- 
torious career before. As Ki-pin almost abutted on India, it was 
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probably among the last conquests of Kujula Kadphises, And so, 
it might have taken place about that time. M. Sylvain Levi, how- 
ever, gives strong reasons for doubting the accuracy of this latter 
passage. His words are as follows : '‘In vain did the minister Wang 
Mang, pretender to the throne, attempt to conciliate the Western 
Countries by rich presents (4 A.D.). The year 8 A.D. marks the official 
cessation of the relations between China and Si-yi (Western Countries). 
According to the testimony of the imperial historiographer Pamkou, 
the power of China in those regions was, towards the end of the First 
Han dynasty, in tlie year 23 of the Christian era, reduced to nothing.” 
Further, if Ki-pin had been independent up to 25 A.C., Pan-kii would 
certainly have mentioned this significant fact in his long account of 
Ki-pin. But he is silent and stops abruptly. This abrupt ending 
and reticence probably show that his account as quoted by M. Specht 
is an oversight. 

11. There are, however, certain passages in the Memoir of Chang- 

k’ien as recorded in the Tsien Han Chou which leave no doubt on 
this vexed point. The account runs as follow^s : “When the king 
was killed by the Hiung-nu, his widow was raised to the su'l^reme 
power, and having reduced the Ta-hia they ruled over them, ^ * » 

Chang-k’ien then went to Ta-hia ; but to the end he could get no 
satisfactory hold on the Yueh-chi ; and after a stay of more tlian a 
year he returned * * About the time, the Yueh-chi, who had been 

defeated by the Hiung-nu, attacked the king of the Sae on the West; 
and the latter took flight to a great distance southward, his territory 
was occupied by the Yueh-chi. Koann-mou who now felt himself 
strong, asked permission of the Shen-yu to avenge his father’s 
wrongs ; moved westwards, attacked and defeated the Ta Yueh-chi^ 
who fled still further to the West, and settled in the country of the Ta- 
hia * (vide A. Wylie, Notes on the Western Regions, Jour. 

Anthropological Institute, 1880, vol. X, pp. 66ff.). 

12. This las^t statement is very significant and sets all doubts 
at rest. It proves that during the period in which Chang-khen visited 
the Western regions, the Ta Yueh-chi had not only conquered Ta- 
hia but had also settled in that territory. I have very carefully con- 
sulted the original Chinese passage and have no doubt about the 
correctness of A. Wylie’s rendering (vide also O. Franke, Beitriige 
aus chinesischen Quellen zur Kenntnis der Tiirkvolker und Skythen 
Zentralasiens, Berlin, 1904, p. 55), Fortunately we are in a position 
to determine approximately the date of this event, We know that 
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the Yueh-chi were expelled by the Hiung-nu from their country in 
about 165 B.C. and that they next invaded the country of the Wu-sun, 
their neighbours to the West, and killed their king Nan*teou-mi. 
Then they proceeded still further to the West and attacked the king 
of the Se who fled a long way to the South, abandoning his territories 
to the Yueh-chi. The son of Nan-teou-mi, Koenn-mouo, however, 
was brought up by the king of the Hiung-nu. When he grew up, 
Koenn-mouo attacked the Yueh-chi,' who fled towards the West and 
established themselves in the territory of the Ta-hia. The interven- 
tion of Koenn-mouo requires at least an interval of twenty years 
between the defeat of the Wu*sun and the submission of Ta-hia. 
The first event took place a short time after 165 B.C. The second 
falls, therefore, about 140 B.C. Some years, of course, must have 
elapsed before the Yueh-chi could consolidate their power iri the 
newly conquered kingdom and divide it into five well-ordered 
separate yabgous. We can tentatively hold this division of the terri 
tories to have taken place about the time of the visit of Chang-k ien, 
that is, about 125 B.C. This chronological limit is of great importance. 

13* We shall now show that the Classical notices too substantiate 
this conclusion. It is generally assumed by scholars that before the 
Ta Yueh-chi had settled down in Bactria, they were conquered 
by some other Mongolian tribe. This view is very much in vogue. Herr 
Marquart has made a very careful study of all statements. Classical and 
Chinese, which bear on this point, in his masterly treatise. F. W, 
Thomas too has incidentally touched this subject in his scholarly 
article on Sakastana, (JRAS, 190b). We shall examine afterwards 
the view of Herr Marquart. The accepted view is well represented 
by Prof, E. J. Rapson. We shall first quote from him and shall 
see how far he is correct. 

♦ the great Yueh-chi, continuing their movement to the West 
until they came into contact with a people whom the Chinese called 
Ssc (Sai) or Sek, and who were probably to be identified with the iSakas 
of the Jaxartes. The Yueh-chi took possession of the country of 
the Sakas, and the Sakas being driven to the south-west occupied the 
country of the Ta-hia or Bactria. The immediate cause of the down- 
fall of Greek rule in Bactria would therefore seem to have been an 
overwhelming invasion of »^aka hordes who had been driven from 
their own lands. The native inhabitants of Bactria, the Ta-hia or 
Dahje, are represented as an un warlike people living in towns and 
villages which were goyerned by their own magistrates. ♦ ♦ It is 

MARCH, 1929 8 
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probable that for a brief period Saka warrior chiefs took the place of 
Eucratides and Heliocles as rqlers of Ta-hia. Such would appear 
to have been the state of affairs when the Chinese envoy in 126 B.C. 
visited the Yueh-chi and found them still in the territories to the 
North of the Oxus from which they had expelled the Sakas” (vide 
The Cambridge History of India, vol. I, Ancient India, 1922 ; 
pp. 565-6). Prof. Rapson then quotes a passage from Ma-twan-Iin in 
support of his contention (vide Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges 
Asiatiques, I, p. 205). 

14. The above extract of Prof. Rapson is incorrect in some parti- 
culars. He tacitly assumes that the ^aka irruption took place about 
135 B.C. (last date of Heliocles according to him, op. cit,, p. 700). But 
Herr Franke, on whom Prof. Rapson places so much reliance, thinks 
that “the wandering of the Saka tp the South must have taken place 
between the years 174 and 160 B. c’’ (vide Beitriige etc., p. 56). 
Dr. Vincent Smith too mentions in this connection that “the defeat 
and the flight of the ^^akas may be dated with a very close approxima- 
tion to absolute accuracy in the year B. C. 160. We have shown else- 
where that Ta-hia must have been occupied by the Ta Yueh-chi*’ some 
time about 140 B. c. M. de Lacouperie (Academy, December 31st; 
1887) states the date as “about 143 B. c.^’ Thus Prof. Rapson^s 
statement about the occupation of Ta-hia by the Sakas about 135 B. c. 
proves illusory. The Chinese historians definitely negative such a view. 

15. There are other considerations which will show the futility 
of such a contention. The native population of Ta-hia have been 
thus described in the Sse-ki : “In Ta-hia there was no sovereign 
king ; ordinarily towns and cities selected particular chiefs. Their 
soldiers were feeble, afraid to fight and fit for commerce, At the time 
of their migration towards the West the Ta Yue-tche attacked and 
vanquished them and established their domination’' (fob 6, v) (vide 
Journal Asiatique, May-june, p. 535). The Tsien Han Chou too 
speaks of the weakness of the people of Ta-hia. If, however, as Prof, 
Rapson thinks, the Sakas were the masters of Ta-hia, the conquering 
of this land would not have been so easy for the Yueh-chi and the 
accurate Chinese historians would never have mentioned them as such 
a weak people and failed to mention the Saka occupation. Prof. 
Rapson, however, seems to rely on the following passage of the 
encyclopsedist Ma-twan-lin : “In ancient times the Pliung-nu having 
defeated the Yueh-ghi, the latter went to the West to dwell in 
Xa-bia, and the king of the Sai (^lakas) went southwards to live 
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in Ki-pin. The tribes of the Sai divided and dispersed, so as 
to form here and there different kingdoms.” It is evident that this 
is a very condensed description and is wrong in several particulars. 
As a matter of fact, M. Sylvain LCwi warns us against relying on 
Ma-twan-lin. It says nothing about the conflict with the Wu-sun and 
the defeat of the Ta Yueh-chi by the son of the Wu-sun chief. The 
original sources inform us that the Sakas went to Ki-pin, but the faulty 
extract seems to show that the Sakas were driven out of Ta-hia by 
the Yueh-chi. The Second Han Annals too confirm our contention 
(vide Kap, 96. b, Fol. L v.). There we read : “The Sai-wang went 
south-ward and passed Hien-tu.” Dr. Franke has shown with 
some certainty that Hien-tu (Hanging Passage) lay “a little to the 
the West of Skardo, near the boundary of the present Dardistan” 
(vide Beitrage etc.^ p. 58). Though there has been much controversy 
over the location of Ki-pin nobody has yet ventured to suggest that 
it is Ta-hia. Dr. Vincent Smith too has come to the same conclusion, 
having based his opinion on the Sse-ki and the report of Chang-k’ien 
as summarised by M. Sylvain L($vi. 

16. We shall now see what the classical sources inform us of the 
migrations of the great Asian hordes which played so important a 
part in the troubled history of this region. The notices are 
fragmentary and vague and, unfortunately, are open to different inter- 
pretations. Franke and Marquart have examined the classical 
sources in detail. Our leading authorities on this point are Strabo 
(XI, 5 1 1.) and the Prologue to the lost History of Pompeius Trogus 
(XLI.). Strabo tells us that “the best known of the nomad tribes 
are those who drove the Greeks out of Bactria — the Asii, the Pasiani, 
the Tochari and the Sacarauli, who came from the country on the other 
side of the Jaxartes, over against the Sacae Sogdiani, which country 
was also in the possession of the Sacae.” The Prologue to the 
lost History of Pompeius Trogus gives still less information, viz. “the 
Saraucae and the Asiani seized- Bactria and Sogdiana’ (vide the 
Cambridge History of India, p. 459), There can be no doubt that 
Saraucae and Sacarauli are the same. Herr Marquart thinks that 
Pasiani of Strabo and Asiani of Trogus are the same as the Yueh- 
chi of the Chinese. But there are weighty reasons for supposing that 
the Ta Yueh-chi of the Chinese are the same as the Tochari of Strabo 
(vide Franke, Beitrage etc., p* 30). This is further confirmed by the fact 
that the people of Bactria are called Tochari by Ptolemy and it is 
acknowledged on all hands that about the time of Ptolemy, Bactria 
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was in the possession of the Yueh-chi, Dr, Franke adduces very 
cogent arguments against Herr Marquart’s identification of Ta-hia 
with tlie Tochari (vide Franke, Beitrage etc., pp. 30 ff.) and we think 
that the identification is not tenable. There is little doubt among 
scholars that the Sacae of Strabo are the same as the Sakas. So, 
even according to him, nomad tribes different from the Sacae drove out 
the Greeks from Bactria. The Prologue to the lost History of 
Pompeius Trogus furnishes no tangible information. It merely says, 
'‘the Saraiicae and Asiani seized Bactria and Sogdiana.” Here too, 
we find that the Sakas are not credited with the conquest of Bactria, 
Our examination of the Chinese sources too confirms these fragment- 
ary notices of the classical writers. In short, the Greeks were driven 
out of Bactria not by the Sakas as assumed by Prof. Rapson and 
other scholars but by nomad tribes among whom were the Ta Yueh- 
chi. This event must have taken place about 130 B. c. (vide Cam- 
bridge History of India, p. 461) during the reign of Heliocles. We have 
made a long digression to show that the classical historians too 
confirm the statements of the Chinese historians as interpreted fyy us. 
Now we shall examine again the Chinese sources and see how far 
they enable us to determine the date ot Kaniska. 

17. We shall turn to the celebrated passage of the Second Han 
History : "Previously the Yueh-chi were defeated by the Hiung-nu ; 
they went to Ta-hia and divided this kingdom into five hi-heou 
(jabgous), which were those of Hieou-mi, Choung-mi, Kouei-choung, 
Hi'touen and Tou-mi. More than a hundred years after that the 
hi-heou of Kouei-choung named Kieu-tsieu-k’io attacked and 
vanquished the four other hi-heou ; he declared himself king” (vide 
M. Chavannes, Les Pays d'occident d'apres le Heou Han Chou, 
Toung Pao, Serie, H. vol. VIIl, 1907. pp. I 49 f'r.). We have shown 
before that the Ta Yueh-chi had taken possession of the Ta-hia 
territory in aboujf 135 B. C. and from the chronological data supplied 
by the Heou Han Chou ‘ we can now conclude that Kieu-tsieu-k’io 
had conquered the four other jabgous and had made himself king 
about 10 B. c, 

18. Such a theory, however, goes against the views of 
Specht, Boyer, Franke, Chavannes and other scholars. There has 
been a general tendency to shift back the time of these kings merely 
because there is no mention of them in the earlier Han history. 
But this argiimentum ex silentio is misleading in the extreme. There 
cannot be any doubt that neither Kaniska nor any of his successors 
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have been mentioned by Fan-ye in his Heou Han Chou. The passing 
over in silence of so great an emperor is perplexing in the extreme. 
From such reticence the above-mentioned scholars should have con- 
cluded that in the period covered by Fan-ye’s History, Kaniska or any 
of his successors could not have reigned. But they make no such 
deduction, probably because such a deduction runs against all current 
theories. It must be said to the credit of Dr. R. C. Majumdar that 
he had the courage to follow his logic and maintain that Kaniska 
must have flourished after the period covered by Fan-ye"s history. 
There is much that is admirable in his dissertation. But later dis- 
coveries and investigations have made his carefully worked out theory 
untenable. 

19. No firm conclusion should be drawn from a mere reticence 

in a work which treats of that topic only incidentally. VVe should 
remember that neither Pan-ku nor Fan-ye was writing a history 
of the Ta Yueh-chi king^\ Their mention of them is only incidental 
and fragmentary. M. Luvi felicitously observes, ^‘the notices of foreign 
people^ incorporated in the Annals do not pretend to trace a 
complete history of these people ; the compiler contents himself 
with putting together information obtained from time to time 
through chance.^' There are, however, indirect references in the 
history of the First Han which make it clear that in the period 
covered by it the advent of Kujula Kadpliises had taken place. 
The Tsien^ Han Chou informs us: “They (Ta Yueh-chi) have 
five Heih-hows. * * the fifth is the Heih-how of Kao fou. * * 

These five Heih-hows are all dependent on the Ta Yueh-chi” (vide 
A. Wylie, Notes on the Western Regions, Jour. Anthropological 
Institute, 1880). Fan-ye mentions the first four hi-heoii as Yueh- 
chi dependencies and he corrects the fifth into Tou-mi. In his notice 
on Kao-fou, Fan-ye says that Pau-ku was mistaken in regarding 
Kao-fou, among the five original Yueh-chi hi-heou, ‘Tt is when 
the Yue-tche had triumphed over Ngan-si that they took Kao-fou for 
the first time ” 

20. So far so good. It may be that Pan-ku was wrong in mention- 
ing Kao-fou as an original Yueh-chi hi-heou. But the conclusions 
which have been drawn from this oversight are too ingenious. 
Dr. Franke has doubts whether the accurate Pan-ku could ^have made 
a mistake (vide O. Franke, Beitrage etc., p. 95). After all, the correc- 
tion is only slight. Dr. Franke is at great pains to distinguish 
between Tou-mi and Kao-fou, All that he can say (a mere assump- 
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tion evoked by the stress of necessity) is that Toii-mi might have been 
a part of Kao-foii or that it was a new name of the old territory. 
Dr. Franke, however, admits that ^‘in any case we have no correction 
(sufficient enough) to regard as an error the evidence of the very 
reliable earlier Han Annal, alone on the testimony of the later chro- 
nicle without anything more” (vide O. Franke, Beitrage etc., p. 95). 
Ml Chavannes, following Dr. Franke, observes, “Tou-mi must be,, near 
though distinct from Kabul.’^ The so-called correction of Fan-ye who is 
often incorrect appears on closer examination to be more or less illusory. 

21. That Fan-ye is often careless is patent. He says that he based 
his account on the report of Pan Yong, though he mentions 
facts posterior to that general (Toung Pao, 1907^ p. 150). Such 
oversights are paradonable, But the interpreters of P"an-ye do him 
greater injustice in claiming for him theories he never claimed for 
himself. Thus Fan-ye is content with observing that Pan-ku is mis- 
taken and says nothing more. But his commentators have a theory 
on this simple statement. The best representative of this school is 
M. Chavannes. We quote his words (Toung Pao, 1907, p. 191) > “He 
(Fan-ye) remarks as a matter of fact that Pan-kou is in the wrong to 
count Kao-fou among the five yabgous, for this kingdom could have 
never depended on the Ta Yue-tche in the epoch of the First 
Han ; in other words Pan-kou who died in 92 A. D. knew that 
Kao-fou depended on the Ta Yue-tche, but he was mistaken in indi- 
cating this fact in the history of the Earlier Han, for it was after 
the end of this dynasty that the Ta Yue-tche conquered Kao-fou. 
Thus the victories of Kieou-tsieou-kio must necessarily have taken 
place after the end of the First Han (9 A.D.) and before the death 
of Pan-kou (92 A.D.). An argument which appears of weight to 
O. Franke (O. Franke, Beitrage etc., pp, 71-72) is the following : in 
his introduction Fan-ye says that he tells facts posterior to the com- 
mencement of the period Kien-woii (25-55 a.D.) and that he borrows 
his information from the official report presented by Pan Yong during 
the last years of the reign of the emperor Ngan (107- 125 A.D.) ; thus 
Kieou-tsieou-kio and Yen-kao-tchen ought to have ruled between 25 
and 125 A.D., and, as Kieou-tsieou-kio died aged 80 years, his con- 
quests thus might have been reported as between the year 25 and 
the year 50 of our era." 

22. The interpretations of Chavannes and Franke are ingenious 
in the extreme. But their mistakes are patent. M. Chavannes 
evidently bases his conclusion on the* following sentence, 
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viz., *■ * this kingdom Kao-fou had never depended on the 
Ta Yue-tche in the epoch of the first Han. All that Fan-ye himself 
tells us is that Kao-fou was not an original Yue-tche hi-heou, 
and there cannot be any doubt that Pan-kou was mistaken 

in considering Kao-fou as an original Yueh-chi hi-heou. It was only 
a later dependancy of the Yueh-chi which Kieu-tsieu-kio had conquered. 
The Heou Han Chou tells us that it was after the Yueh-chi had 
triumplied over Ngan-si that they conquered Kao-fu for the first time. 
There is nothing here to show that Fan-ye recorded that the Yueh- 
chi could not have conquered Kao-fii in the time of the First Han. 
As to Dr. Franke’s arguments, of which M. Chavannes is not sure 
enough, they are of no weight. Fan-ye is often careless and does not 
always observe his own canons. The natural interpretation of the 
statement of Pan-ku would be that in the period covered by his 

history (i. e., up to 25 A.C.) Kao-fii had been conquered by the Yuch- 
chi, a!Hl as the fifth Yueh-chi hi-lieou Tou-mi and the conquered 
territory were adjoining and probably were together called Kao-fu (as 
Dr. Franke avers) ; he inadvertently named the last principality to be 
Kao-fu. Dr. Franke further suggests that Tou-mi was probably a later 
name for Kao-fu. It does not matter much even if Pan-ku is 

mistaken. It can hardly be denied that in the period covered by 

Pan-kiPs history (i. e., up to 25 a. c.), Kao-fu was already a Yueh-chi 
principality, which was, as Fan-ye tells us, conquered for the first 
time by Kujula Kadphises. As to the reliability of Pan-ku, Dr. 
P’ranke himself stands as his sponsor. Moreover it will be interesting 
to note that even Chavannes and F'ranke’s deductions do not run 
directly counter to ours, for they assign limiting dates for the con- 
quests of Kujula and if we turn to the earlier limits set up by them, 
we find to our astonishment that they more or less confirm our deduc- 
tions. 

23. There are other indications in the history of the First Han 
which too show that the unification of the Yueh-chi principalities had 
already taken place. It is strange that such significant facts have 
been left out of consideration. In the very beginning of his notice 
of the la Yueh-chi, Pan-ku tells us that “the capital of the kingdom 
of the Ta Yueh-chi is the city of Keen-she, distant from Chang-gan, 
II, 600 li (vide A. Wylie, Jour. Anthropological Institute, 1880, 
p- 40). F^an-ye too tells us that “the kingdom of. the Ta Yue-tche 
has for capital the city of Lan-che.” The accurate researches of 
mm. Chavannes and Levi .leave little room for doubt that these two 
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names arc really the same (vide Toung Pao. 1907, p. 187 ff.). Now for 
our argument. We know from Fan-ye that it was Kujula Kadphises 
who conquered the four other Yueh-chi principalities and declared 
himself king. The mention of a single capital of the Ta 
Yueh-chi by Pan-ku which was the same as the capital of the Ta 
Yueh-chi mentioned by Fan-ye is significant. It shows without any 
trace of doubt that in the period covered by the earlier Han 
Annals, the centralisation of the Yueh-chi power had taken place. 
Who was the author of this centralisation we learn from Fan-ye. As 
the name of the two capitals is the same, there should not be any 
reasonable doubt that already before 25 A.C., Kujula Kadphises had 
united the five Yueh-chi hi-heou into one single kingdom whose 
capital was Kecn-she ( = Lan-che). 

24. There is another fact which strongly supports our contention. 
Pan-ku gives a long account of Ki-pin which he describes as “a great 
kingdom.** But it is strange that Fan-ye omits it altogether. The 
only explanation that is possible for such omission is that at the 
commencement of the period covered by Fan-ye’s history, Ki-fjin was 
already a Yueh-chi dependency and so P'an-ye does not describe it 
separately. 

25. One of the main arguments for relegating the first and the 
second Kadphises to a later period is based on the report of Pan-ku 
regarding Ki-pin. We know from the second Han history that 
Kujula Kadphises conquered Ki-pin. Now if it can be shown that 
Ki-pin was independent up to a certain period, Kujula cannot be 
placed before that period. The transactions of Ki-pin as found in 
Tsien Han Chou are fragmentary and end abruptly, One cannot 
but wonder when one finds how Pan-ku has been misinterpreted. 
We shall quote in extenso the details about Ki-pin and then draw 
our conclusion. “From the time that the emperor Woo-te opened up 
communication with Ki-pin, the rulers of that kingdom, in view of 
extreme distance, had considered themselves safe from the intrusion 
of a Chinese army. In this confidence the king Woo-tow-laou on 
several occasions put the Chinese envoys to death. On the death 
of Woo-tow-laou, his son, who had succeeded to the dignity, sent an 
envoy with offerings to China ; Wan Chung the Protector General, 
at the barrier, was sent to escort him home. He again wished to 
take Wan Chung*s life ; but the latter becoming aware of his intention, 
entered into a plot with the king of Yang-keu*s son Yin-muh-foo, which 
resulted in an invasion of the country whea the king was killed, and 
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yin-muh foo installed as king of Ki-pin, and received the seal and 
ribbon of investiture from Chiim. Afterwards the military marquis 
Chou Tih, who was sent to Ki pin, managed to get on bad terms with 
Yin-mUh-foo, when the latter put the felon’s collar on the envoy, killed 
his assistant and attendants, more than seventy persons in all, and 
then sent an envoy with a letter to the emperor, acknowledging his 
transgression. But the country being among the unregistered and 
imprarcticable regions, the emperor Yuen-te discharged tlie envoy, 
communication being cut off by the Hindukush. In the time of the 
emperor Ching te (b. c. 32-7) Ki-pin again sent an envoy with offerings 
and an acknowledgment of guilt. The supreme board wished to send 
an envoy with a reply to escort the Ki-pin envoy home” (vide M. 
Specht, Les Indo-Scythes et Tepoque de Kanichka, d’apres les sources 
chinoises, Jour, As., 1897, X, p. 162 fif. and O. Franke, Beitriige, etc., 
p. 63). Too-kin, however, resisted the proposal and ultimately 
prevented the sending of an embassy. 

26. The date of the embassy according to Li-tai-ki-sse-nian-pao (liv, 
xxvii, fol. 7, see also Jour. As., X, 1897, p. 163), is 25 B. C. So all 
that \fe can legitimately conclude from this passage is that Ki-pin was 
independent up to 25 B. C. We cannot conclude that it was so up to 
7 B. c. merely because the emperor Ching-te ruled up to that date. 
All who want a shifting back of the date of Kujula Kadphises have 
assumed this. The important fact, however, to remember in this 
connection is that as the emperor Yueivte (48-33 B. C.) refused 
to take notice of a bloody affront and left Ki-pin unmolested, there 
must have been some reason that led Ki-pin to conciliate China again. 
The answer is what M. Sylvain Levi suggests : “In vain did Ki-pin 
under the menace of a pressing peril, acknowledge its fault and offer 
reparation to the successor of Youan-ti ; Tcheng-ti (32-7 B. C.) imitated 
the prudent reserve of his predecessor and doubtless abandoned the 
unfortunate Ki-pin to an invasion of the Yue-tche, which was led by 
Kieou-tsieou-kio” (Jour. As., Jan-Feb., 1897, p. 22). the embassy 
of Ki-pin reached China some time in 25 B. C. it is natural to infer 
that the invasion of Kujula Kadphises took place some time after 
25 B- C* This we find to accord with what we have observed 
above. 

27. It is much to be regretted that there is no direct reference 
to Kani§ka in the history of Fan-ye. But there are one or two facts 
which are significant and which tend to show that he was ruling 
towards the end of the first century A. C. The biography of Pan- 
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ch’ao contains the description of a disastrous northern expedition by 
a Yueh-chi king which more or less tallies with the Buddhist stories 
translated by M. Sylvain Levi and also with the accounts recorded 
by the celebrated Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang, We shall quote 
in extenso from the biography of Pan-ch'ao (vide Toung Pao, 1906, 
pp. 232-3, traduction par M. Chavannes) : ‘'Formerly the Yiie-tche 
had aided the Chinese in invading Kiu-che (Tourfan) and rendered 
them signal services ; this year (88 A. D.) they offered as tributes 
precious stones (?), fou-pa, and lions ; they took this occasion for 
demanding in marriage a princess of the house of Han. Pan Tchao 
arrested and sent back the ambassador ; from this moment there was 
enmity and resentment (between the Yue-tche and the Chinese). In 
the second year (Yong-yuan, 90 A. D.), the Yue-tche sent their viceroy 
Sie at the head of 16000 soldiers to attack (Pan) Tchao; the army of 
(Pan) Tchao was small in number and was greatly afraid ; (Pan) Tchao 
appeared before the military forces (which were in evidence) and said, 
‘Though the soldiers of the Yue-tche be numerous, they have travelled 
several thousand li from home in crossing the Tsong- ling; they have 
not convoys of stores ; is that trouble enough to be unquiet ? Let 
us confine ourselves to gathering all the cereals and to guarding them 
well. The invaders would be famished and exhausted and would 
submit themselves ; in some dozen of days at most everything will 
be finished.’ Sie, however, advanced and attacked (Pan) Tchao ; 
but he could not subjugate him (Tchao) j besides he could get nothing 
by pillage. (Pan) Tchao calculating that the rations of Sie are g<'ing 
to be exhausted and that certainly he (Sie) would ask Kieou-tseu 
(Koutcha) to help, despatched several hundreds of soldiers to the 
Eastern territory to wait in the way of the Yue-tche ; as a matter of 
fact, Sie sent horsemen who carried gold, silver, pearls and precious 
stones tor making a present of them to Kieou-tseu (Koutcha) ; the 
soldiers of (Pan) Tchao who were in ambush barred their way, attacked 
and killed them all ; they took the head of the ambassador to show 
it to Sie ; he became greatly afraid and delegated an embassy for 
admitting his fault and expressing his desire to go back safe and 
sound ; (Pan) Tchao let him go and he returned. From that moment 
the Yue-tche were greatly fear-stricken and offered every tribute and 
present.'' 

28. Here we find record of a disastrous northern expedition. We 
have reminiscences of a similar disaster in a story translated by 
M. Sylvain Levi (vide Jour, As., Nov-Dec., 1896, p. 482ff.). * 
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The people of the three regions submitted ; under the hoofs of 
the horse which the king Ki-ni-tcha rides all are broken and subjuga- 
ted. The king said: I have subjugated three regions ; all have come 
for refuge to me ; the region of the North alone has not yet submitted. 
If I subjugate them I shall not profit by any other opportunity against 
anyone whoever he may be ; but I do not know the best means of 
succeeding in it. On hearing these words the people of the king 
deliberated among themselves : ‘The king is greedy, cruel and 
unreasonable 3 his frequent campaigns and conquests have fatigued 
the army of his servants. He does not know how to content 
himself ; he wishes to rule over the four quarters. The garrisons are 
stationed in distant frontiers and our relatives are away from us. 
Such being the situation, we should be of one opinion to get rid of 
him. After that we may be happy.* As the king was ill, they 
covered him with a quilt and a man sat on it and the king expired 
in an instant.’* Another story refers to this northern expedition in 
clear terms : “On the earth, three of the four quarters were at peace ; 
the iiprthern region alone had not yet submitted and prayed for 
protection. Soon he equipped a fearful army for chastising it. He 
made the Hou (barbarians) march in front, and the white elephants as 
the head of the column and as guides. The king followed, and he led 
the way in the rear of the army. He wished to go just up to the 
Tsoungding. In crossing the passes those who mounted the elephant 
and the horses in front (en tete) could not advance. The king, very 
much surprised, addressed in such terms : ‘Many times have I rode 
on you to punish the rebels. Three regions obey me in peace. Why 
then do you not like to follow to-day your way ? * * *” There can be 

little doubt that the Yueh-chi king is Kaniska himself. The history 
of the second Han confirms it strongly. Fan-Ye tells us that Vima 
did not rule in India liimself. He appointed a viceroy instead. Now 
in this episode, a Yueh-chi king of India is mentioned who sent his 
viceroy to fight against Pan-Ch^ao. So this king cannot be Vima 
and a fortiori not Kujula, This fact disproves one of the main argu- 
ments in favour of the 125 a.C. theory. So the king of the Yueh- 
chi at that time was either Kaniska or one of his successors. But on 
other considerations, it is almost certain that Kaniska was then ruling. 

29. In these stories we find that the North alone did not pay him 
homage and that his northern expedition was unsuccessful. This 
strikingly confirms the ignominous expedition against Pan-Ch’ao as 
recorded in the First Han Annal, And we may be sure that the 
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king whose general was so ingloriously defeated by Pan-Ch’ao was 
no other than Kaniska. This gives us a certain chronological datum 
for bird and we may almost be certain that Kaniska was ruling in 
the year 90 A.c. VVe have dated inscriptions of Kaniska which run 
from the year 3 to the year 23. If we refer these dates to the Saka 
era, the period of his reign falls between 81 A.C. and loi A.C. This 
tallies with the Pan-Ch'ao episode. 

30. Now we shall cite another passage from the History of the 
Second Han which goes to show that there was a certain Kaniska who 
was ruling about 114 A.C. “During the rule of the emperor Ngan, 
during the period Yuan-tchou (114-116 a.d.) Ngan-kouo, king of Soii-lc 
(Kashgar) exiled to the Yue-tche (Indo-Scythians) his maternal uncle 
Tchen-pan for some fault ; the king of the Yue-tche took the latter 
in affection. Later Ngan-kouo died without leaving an issue ; his 
mother directed the government of the kingdom ; she arranged with 
the people of the country to place on the throne, as king of Soii-Ie, 
Yi-fou who was the son of a younger brother of Tchen-pan born of 
the same mother as he. Tchen-pan was informed of it and addressed 
a request to the king of the Yue-tche to inform him {pour lui dire), 
*Ngan-kouo had no child ; those who were agnates are of young 
age ; if one wants to place on the throne a member of the family 
of the mother of Ngan-kouo, I am the uncle of Yi-fou and it is I 
who should be the king.' The Yue-tche at that time sent soldiers 
to escort and to carry him to Sou-le. The people of the latter king- 
dom had for a long time respect and affection for Tchen-pan ; besides 
they feared the Yuc'tche ; they arranged, therefore, to despoil Yi-fou 
of his seal and ribbon and to go before Tchen-pan whom they 
nominated king. However, they gave to Yi-fou the title of the 
Marquis of the city of Pan-kao, Later on So-kiu (Yarkand) revolted 
several times in succession against Yu-tien and put itself under the 
dependence of Sou-le (Kashgar). Sou-le could, therefore, thanks to 
its power, become a rival kingdom to Kieou-tseu (Koutcha) and Yu- 
tien (Khotan).” This long account regarding Kashgar informs u$ in 
so many words that about 114 A.C., a certain relative of the king of 
Kashgar was a hostage of the Yueh-chi king and that later on this 
exiled king was placed on the throne of Kashgar, the people of which 
kingdom were greatly afraid of the Yueh-chi. All doubts might have 
been set at rest if Fan-ye had mentioned the name of the Yueh*chi king. 
But as he did not, we have to depend on other sources to ascertain 
who this king might have been. 
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31. Certain facts noted by Yuan Chwang in his account of Chia- 
pi'shih tend to show that this king was Kaniska. Thus we read, 
“When Kaniska reigned in Gandhara, his power reached the neigh- 
bouring states and his influence extended to distant regions. As he 
kept order by military rule over a wide territory reaching to the east 
of Tsung-ling, a tributary state of China to the West of the Yellow 
River through fear of the king’s power sent him (princes as) hostages” 
(vide Watters^ Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 124). Again, “When Kaniska 
was reigning, the fear of his name spread to many regions, so far even 
as to the outlying vassals of China to the West of the Yellow River, 
One of these vassal states being in fear sent a hostage to the court 
of king Kaniska (the hostage being apparently a son of the ruler of 
the state). * * (op. cit., p. 292), These passages show that even 
at the time when Yuan Chwang visited Kapii§a, there was a faint 
reminiscence of a certain prince of a Western feudatory of China as 
having been a hostage of Kaniska. The accounts do not go fan But 
the similarity is striking. So it is permissible to infer that the king 
of th(?Yueh-chi referred to in the Heou Han Chou is the same as 
the great Buddhist emperor Kaniska. 

32. This piece of evidence is, however, not of a demonstrative 
nature. But Herr Marquart is almost fascinated by the similarity. 
In his learned work, we find a brilliant discussion of this 
datum (vide J. Marquart, Eran-sahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 283). He also 
brings forward in support of his contention the fact that the Han 
monastery is called by Hoei-li (biographer of Yuan Chwang) as Sa- 
la-kio. He thinks that this word represents tlie Chinese Shu-lek 
(Kashgar) as root word. ^Teople named, therefore, the prince of 
Kashgar, who lived in the court of Kaniska in India according to 
the well-known rule of Panini (IV, I, 173) with a taflraja form, 
Saraka and built for him the monastery of Sarakawati, cloister of the 
prince of Saraka. If this interpretation be correct; we obtain at the 
same time a decided synchronism for Kaniska : he must have been 
already on the throne between 107-113” (op. cit., p. 283). Dr. Franke, 
however, doubts this without showing sufficient reason. M. Specht 
was the first to draw attention to this fact. Both Marquart and Specht 
have concluded that this king must be Kaniska. 

33' But Kaniska’s inscriptional dates ran up to the year 23. Refer- 
ring this to the Saka era we get the equivalent to be loi a.c. So 
here was a puzele. Two conclusions would follow: (i) Kaniska could 
not have started the Saka era, or (3) there were two Kaniskas. 
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Herr Marquart held the former view and so too M. Specht. 
But we have now a new record which can reconcile both these 
apparently conflicting facts. This later discovered inscription is dated 
in the year 41 of a Kaisara Kaniska, Referred to the Saka era the 
date turns out to be 119 a. C. So at this period there was a great 
Kaisara Kaniska and this king might well have been hinted at by 
Yuan Chawng. It may also be that in later tradition these two, kings 
were confused and Yuan Chwang ascribed the exploits of the one to 
the other. It is premature as yet to say if the Kaniska whose inscrip- 
tional dates run from the year 3 to the year 23 is the same as this 
Kaisara Kaniska. Mr. R. D. Benerjee who has a theory of his own 
holds that they are one, while Dr. Liiders and other scholars differ. 
Anyway, even if we consider them as distinct, still the theory that 
one Kaniska founded the K^aka era is not hurt by the facts recorded 
in the transactions of Soii-le by Fan-ye. 

34, The compendium of Wei in a curious notice on Buddhism, 
preserved for us by San-koo-tchi, makes mention of the Yueh-chi, 
(vide Journal Asiatique, Jan-Fev., 1897, P* 14 and O. Franke, Beitrage, 
etc., p. 91), There has been much controversy about the interpreta- 
tion of this passage between MM. I.evi and Specht. To me the 
interpretation of Levi and Franke appear to be correct. In the 
words of Prof. Hermann von Oldenberg, the text tells us in short 
that ^‘in the year 2 B. c,, a Chinese official had learnt to know 
Buddhist sfitras by oral transmission, through the agency of an 
ambassador of the king of the Yue chP' (vide Journal of the Pali 
Text Society, 191012, p. 4 ; vide also O. Franke, Beitriige, etc., 
pp. 9192). Thus in 2 B. C. we find a king of the Ta Yueh-chi and 
not the head of a hi-heou. He might have had Buddhistic incli- 
nation. We may conclude from this fact that the centralisation of 
the Yueh-chi power had already taken place in 2 B. c. And as 
Fan-ye tells us*that it was Kujula Kadphises who first conquered 
the four other principalities and made himself king, it is permissibly 
to conjecture that already in 2 B. C., Kujula had completed his 
conquest at least of the four other Yueh-chi hi-heou. The coins of 
Kujula too testify to his Buddhistic inclination. In many of them we 
have the curious and patently Buddhistic epithet dhramathidasa. It 
may be noted in this connection that M. Sylvain L^vi thinks that 
this . Yueh-chi king was Kani§ka. And as Kaniska ruled about 
2 B. C., he might have started the Vikrama era, So according to 
M. Lfevi, the centralization of the Yueh-chi power had already taken 
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place about 2 B. c. It will be shown later on that the Vikrama 
era theory is no longer tenable, and yet M. Levi too supports some of 
our inferences indirectly. 

35, The traditional history of the introduction of Buddhism into China 
throws some light on the troubled history of this period. But here our 
authorities are vague. The facts of this introduction of Buddhism have 
been told by a number of writers (vide M. H. Maspero, B. E. F. E. O., 
Tome X, 1910, p. 95 ff.). M. Maspero has cited twelve Chinese texts, 
historical as well as Buddhistic, which were written between the second 
and the sixth century of the Christian era. The different texts vary 
slightly but the central fact is the same in all of them, viz., the 
emperor Ming of the Eastern Han saw in a dream the Buddha and 
sent an embassy to India to inquire about the religion of the Sakya- 
muni. The limiting dates for the sending of the embassy and its 
return are between 61 and 75 A. c. in all the texts. A comparison 
of all the texts leaves little room for doubt that Tien tchou was then 
in the possession of the Ta Yueh-chi, One of the texts, viz,, Houa 
Hou King (composed between 305 and 310 A. c. ?) leaves the impression 
that ^ravasti was included in the Yueb-chi dominions. Even if this 
be called in question, it can never be doubted that the soidisant 
Tien-tchoii was, between 61 and 75 a. C., a Ta Yuelvchi principality. 
A very important deduction can be made from these various state- 
ments of the texts translated and examined by M. Maspero. Tlie 
la Yueh-chi king during that epoch was certainly not Kaniska. 
The edifying Buddhist texts would never have missed the chance 
of associating the honoured name of the great emperor with the 
formal introduction of Buddhism in China. M. Maspero questions 
the correctness of the whole episode of the introduction of Buddhism 
into China at the time of the emperor Ming. He may or may not 
be correct. He appears to be unjustly sceptical. But even if the 
story of Buddhist propaganda be exaggerated, there is no reason 
for doubting that about that time Tien-tchou was a Yueh-chi 
principality and that the Yueh-chi kiitg at that time was somebody 
else than Kaniska. Most probably he ascended the throne some 
time afterwards. So this too accords with our view and strongly 
supports our thesis. 

36. Eliot in his Hinduism and Buddhism (vol. II, p. 64, note) 
has mentioned a fact which is very damaging to the 125 A* c. 
theory, and supports the view that Kaniska started the fSaka era. 
The catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka states that An-shih-kao 
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(148-170 A. C.) translated the Margabhumisutra of Saiigharakfa 
who was the chaplain of Kaniska. It is very rare for a Chinese 
translator to translate a work immediately after it is written. So it 
it quite natural to think that the original work was written some time 
ago, say, about A. C. 100. Kaniska must have been living before 
that date and as such he might naturally have established the 6aka 
era. But it must be said that this piece of evidence only furnishes 
a dependable terminus anU quern for Kaniska, i. e , 148 A. C, but 
does not tell us definitely anything about the terminus post quern 
and also does not absolutely forbid Sir John Marshall's theory. 

37. We shall now turn to the evidence of the coins and see how 
far numismatics support our thesis. Nobody until recently questioned 
the fact that Kujula Kadphises came after Hermaeus, the last Greek 
ruler of Kabul. As a matter of fact, all numismatists agree in holding 
that Hermaeus was superseded by Kujula Kadphises, Such was 
also the opinion of Prof. E. J. Rapson, our finest numismatic scholar. 
In his masterly monograph on Indian Coins (Grund. d. indo-ar. Phil., 
1898) we read on page 1 6 : ‘*The numismatic of the progress of 
this Kusana conquest of the kingdom of Hermaeus is complete.*' The 
coins show the following sequence — (i) Hermaeus alone (Gardner, 
p. 62) ; (2) Kujula Kadphises associated with Hermaeus, i. e., obv. 
ERMAIOU, rev. in Kharosthi Kujula Kasasa (Plate II, 7j cp. 
Gard, p. 120) ; (3) Kujula Kadphises alone, i. e., obv, KOZOULO- 
KADPHizou, rev. Kujula Kasasa (Plate II, 8 ; cp. Gard, p, 122). 
Mr. R. A. Whitehead too says in this connection (vide Indo-Greek 
Coins, Lahore Mus. Cat., vol. I, Oxford, 1914, p, 172) : ♦ that 

coins of the Indo-Greek prince are known which bear on the Kharoj^thl 
side the name of a barbaric ruler, Kujulakasa, the Kusana. When 
without further alteration of type, we find that the name of this 
Ku§ana chief in the form kozoyLokadphizeS makes its appear- 
ance also on the Greek side of the coinage, and the name of Hermaios 
finally disappears, then it becomes certain that this Kadphises, leader 
of the Kusana race, was the conqueror who subverted the Greek 
dominion in Kabul, and that in him we must recognise the ruler 
whose name the Chinese transcription, always cumbersome and phone- 
tically defective, reproduces as Kieu-tsieu-khio.'' As a matter of fact 
the numismatic evidence in favour of the above conclusion is so com- 
plete that without violating all canons of numismatic judgment we 
cannot postulate any other theory, So too thought Prof. Rapson 
once. But in his chapter on the “Scythian and Parthian Invaders'* 
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in the Cambridge History of India, he advances novel theories which 
are in opposition to all that he thought before. He writes : ‘'It 
was formerly held by the present writer that these hostile invaders 
were the Kusanas who came over the Paropanisus from Bactria ; and 
the testimony of coins, on which the name of the last Yavana king, 
Hermaeus, and the first Kusana conqueror, Kojula Kadphises, are 
found in association, seemed to justify this conclusion. But a fuller 
consideration of all the available evidence shows that the opinion 
of Dr. F. W. Thomas is almost entirely correct, viz., that there was an 
intermediate period during which the Pahlavas were in possession of 
Kabul.” 

38. The fuller evidence furnished by Dr. F. W. Thomas is mainly 
based on a superficial study of the facts supplied by the First Han 
history. As a matter of fact Dr. Thomas ba?es his conclusion on 
the observation of I'an-ye that Kao-fu was in the possession of the 
Parthians before it was conquered by Kujula Kadphises. Now it 
is on the first hand debatable if the Parthians of Fan-ye are the 
same as the Indo-Parthlans. However, as the Arsacids have never 
been •Credited with the conquest of Kabul, Mr. J. Kennedy in his 
interesting essay '‘The Secret of Kaniska” (JR AS, 1912) got out of 
the difficulty by holding the Parthians of Fan-ye to be the same as 
the Indo-Parthians. The Heou Han Chou, however, hardly justifies 
such a view. But after all, it is not quite impossible and it may be 
that the Indo-Parthians held Kabul in sway for some time. The 
numerous coins of Gondopharnes at Begrarn seem to justify such a 
view. It is also remarkable that Gondopharnes was almost certainly 
the last Indo-Parthian ruler of that region, his followers being Indian 
rulers as is proved by the distribution of their coins. It is now admitted 
on all hands that Gondopharnes ruled between 19 A.C. and 45 a.C. 
So Kujula must have wrested Kabul from him some time between 
these dates. Thus we have another important chronological datum 
for the date of Kujula. 

39* Prof. Rapson, however, advances another theory which is strik- 
ing, He says at the very end of the chapter: “It was probably not until 
at least seventy years after the death of its last Yavana king that 
Kabul valley passed from the Pahlavas to the Kusanas, the next 
suzerain power in Afghanistan and N. W. India.'* This separation of 
Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises in point of time presents insuperable 
numismatic difficulties and what Prof. Rapson has to say in defence 
does not substantiate such a claim. But really he does not say 
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anything in defence of his new theory. Further, he makes the extra- 
ordinary statement that *‘a coinage bearing his name and his types 
was issued by his conquerors until a much later date,” But these very 
conquerors (Kusanas) according to Prof. Rapson had an extensive 
coinage of their own. It is a wonder that they should humour them- 
selves by reproducing in toto the coins of a foreign defeated king without 
even adding an insignia of their own. This later theory of Prof. Rapson, 
I am afraid, has to be given up. It is too inid^l^cclFfjectural and lyiuch 
too against numismatic facts. The thing is that Prof. Rapson gets 
into this difficulty by his adherence to the views propounded by Dr. 
F. W, Thomas. The Chinese historians say that the Parthians were 
in possession of Kabul before the Kusanas and from this Prof. 
Rapson and Dr. Thomas conclude that the founder of the Indo- 
Parthian kingdom or somebody else near about must have 
conquered Kabul. But the truth seems to be what Dr. H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri suggests in his Political History of Ancient India (1923), 
viz., that Hermaeus and Kujula were at first friendly. But Gondo* 
pharnes ousted the former and this furnished a causus belli and Kujula 
took up arms against Gondopharnes. Gondopharnes ruled *most 
probably between 19 A. C. and 45 A. C. and therefore Kujula must 
have wrested Kabul some time between these dates. Gondopharnes 
was at first a vicero}^ of Azes II (vide Cambridge History of India, 
1922, pp. 577'^) when he became paramount, it was natural 

enough that Gondopharnes would first conquer Kabul which was so 
near to his territory and which being an ally of the formidable Yueh- 
chi was such a potential danger. Anyway, the conquest of Kao-fu 
must have taken place about 25 B. c. as it is considered a Kusana 
principality by implication in Pan-ku’s history of the First Han 
dynasty. In his attempt to defend a hopeless cause, Prof. Rapson 
even makes contradictory statements. Thus on page 562 of the 
Cambridge History of India, he says : “whose (Kujula Kadphises^) 
date can scarcely be earlier than 50 A. c., since according to Sir 
John Marshall’s observations, the evidence of the discoveries at 
TaksaSila shows that he was rather later than Gondopharnes who is 
known to have reigned during the period from 19 A. D. to 45 A. D.” 
Again after a few pages (op. cit., p. 584), on the strength of the same 
premises, he observes : “It is, therefore, by no means impossible 
that Kujula Kadphi?es may have been not later than, but contemporary 
with, Gondopharnes''. 

40. There are one or two striking facts which strongly support 
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the 78 A. c- theory for Kaniska, and which have not received 
sufficient attention at the hands of the numismatists. Prof, Rapson 
observes in his Indian Coins (1898, p. 17) • “Hima Kadphises ♦ ♦ ♦ 
was the first to issue the gold coinage * • no specimens which can 

possibly have been struck in India, during llie two centuries previous 
to the date of Hima Kadphises, are to be found in the collections of 
the present day. The large gold coinage of the Kusanas have feeen 
attributed to the influx of Roman gold into India at this period. 
Certain it is that the Roman weight-standard (aurous=i24 grains or 
8,035 grammes) was adopted in India at this time. Pieces of 
the weight of two aurei were only struck by Hima Kadphises; the 
largest gold coins of his successors are aurei.” Prof, von Oldenberg 
too observes (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1910-12, p. 4, 
footnote) : ‘'Fur the second Kadphises (and equally for Kaniska 
and his followers) we have to take into account the approximation 
of his gold coinage to that of the Roman aurei, first minted in 
any considerable numbers under Augustus (Gardner : B. M. Cat., 
LIII^.’^ So it is permissible to infer that as Vima Kadphises imitated 
a coin standard which prevailed in Rome from 2 B. c onwards, he 
came some time after that date. We have here another solid chrono- 
logical datum which also enables us to find out a chronological limit 
for Kujula, 

41. Almost all numismatists are agreed in identifying Kozala 
Kadaphes with Kujula Kadphises (vide Rapson : Indian ( 3 oins, 1898, 
p. 16, article 66 ; R. B. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 1914, p. 173). 
There is much to support this identification, The arguments favour- 
able to this assumption has been well summarized by M. Boyer in 
UEpoque de Kaniska (Jour. As., 19CO, xv). Prof, von Oldenberg 
observes in this connection : ‘'Mention should here be made of the 
frequently noted similarity between the copper coins (Kozola Kada- 
phes) and coins of the later Augustan era. Prof. Pressel says that 
the head certainly recalls Augustus. Dressel, however, is not sure 
whose head is imitated and he says that the heads may well be of 
Gaius, of Claudius or even of Nero during the early part of his reign,” 
Anyway if this piece of evidence is worth anything, which certainly 
it is, it tends to show that the Kozola type of the coins of Kujula 
Kadphises was coined some time about the beginning of the Christian 
era, The terminus post quern for Kujula thus comes to 4 B, c. and 
supports the Chinese Annals in a striking manner. It must be noted, 
however, that Director- von Sailet regards the similarity as only 
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fortuitous (vide A. von Sallet, Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen in 
Bactrien und Indien, Berlin, 1883, p. $6 and p. 8i), though on purely 
numismatic grounds he concludes that Kaniska flourished about 
70 A/ C. Prof, von Oldenberg too relying on the careful studies of 
voii Sallet thought that Kaniska started the Saka era. He has 
since changed his view and is inclined to place him about 90 A. C. 
M, I Boyer also agrees with him. Dr. F. W. Thomas too partially 
assented to this view^ probably because of his great regard for Prof, 
von Oldenberg, though he considers the other possibility, viz., of 
Kaniska's starting the Saka era, as quite possible. 

42. Wc shall now turn to Archaeology and see how far its 
findings confirm the Saka era theory. The evidence of archaeological 
stratification is often of a very strong character and cannot be easily 
called into question. But that even its apparent inferences are to be 
checked by extraneous evidence is to be seen in the observations of 
Prof. Rapson (see Cambridge History of India, 1922, p. 584, para- 
graph I). Still in this case it proves with a great amount of certainty 
that Kujula and Vima flourished before the Kaniska group, we 
shall prove on more solid grounds. Sir John Marshall is at great 
pains to refute the theory of Dr. Fleet. His refutation of Dr. FleePs 
assumption that the Kaniska group preceded Kujula and Vima 
taken along with other facts may be considered final. 

43. Thus the collocation of the coins of Kaniska, Kujula and 
Vima in the Manikyala tope no. 2 proves conclusively Sir John 
Marshall's contentions. Too much has been made of the Ahin Posh 
find, while the more important and dated Manikyala tope no. 2 (vide 
F. W. Thomas : The Date of Kaniska, JRAS., I9131 p, 645), 
has been more or less neglected. Hermann von Oldenberg has 
indeed noticed it in his classical essay on the date of Kaniska, but 
he too fails to grasp its great significance. The vessel which contained 
the coins is dated in the 1 8th year of Kaniska and in it have been 
found the following coins : 8 AE of Kujula, Vima and Kaniska ; 
4 AV of Kaniska, 7 ,AR Roman denarii (plates of M. Antony), 
The coin of Antony shows that the tope must have been built some 
time after 43 b. c. (allowing for the time occupied by the coins to 
travel so long a distance from Rome to India). We do not know the 
exact date of the coin of M. Antony. It may be later than 43 B. C-* 
but in any case not earlier. The evidence of the inscription shows 
conclusively that it was built in the i8th year of Kaniska. The 
presence of the coins of Kujula and Vima is remarkable. The collo- 
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cation of the coins shows beyond doubt th^t Kujula and Vima 
flourished before wd not after Kani§ka, a thesis maintained with 
so much learning and ingenuity by the late Dr. Fleet As a matter 
of fact Dr. Fleet^s theory that Kaniska founded the Vikrama era 
rests fundamentally on his assumption that the Kujula' group 
came after the Kaniska groups. As now the collocation of coins 
disproves once for all that assumption, Dr. Fleet's theory can hardly bte 
maintained. It has been generally supposed that the evidence of the 
stratification of the ruins at Taxila has proved the posteriority of the 
Kaniska group and has thus laid the axe at the root of Dr. Fleet’s 
theory. But I shall show later on that the evidence of archaeological 
stratification is not very conclusive for close ranges and as a 
matter of fact often misleading. 

44. We cannot express the archasological argument more clearly 
than Sir John Marshall. His words are ; 

“The buildings at the Chir stupa occur in four strata, one above 
the other ; in each stratum a differnt type of masonry is used in their 
construction, and with each stratum are associated coins of kings or 
dynasties indicated in the following table : 

Stratum Masonry Construction Coins 

1 Uppermost Semi-ashlar, semi-diaper Vasudeva and later 

Kusanas 

2 Second Large diaper Kaniska, Huviska and (?) 

Vasudeva. 

3 Third Small diaper Kadphises I and 11 

4 Fourth Rubble and Kanjur Saka and Pahlavas 

“In the city of Sirkap also precisely the same stratification is 
found so far as the third, fourth and earlier strata are concerned, but 
the city was deserted before any buildings of the second and first 
classes came to be erected, and consequently there are no coins here 
of Kaniska, Huviska or Vasudeva, but thousands on the other hand 
of those of Kadphises I and II, of the Saka and Pahlava kings 
and of the Greeks*’ (JRAS, 1913). Thus, Sir John Marshall maintains 
that the evidence of stratification proves conclusively the posteriority 
of Kaniska and his successors to Kujula and Vima. But this 
type of evidence for close ranges is not really so unerring as Sir 
John would have us believe. Prof. Rapson himself gives some 
reasons for making Gondopharnes and Kujula Kadphises contem- 
poraries, though their coins were found in separate strata. As for 
the conjectures pf Sii" John regarding the age of the buildings, they 
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cannot be regarded with too much scepticism. The finding out of the 
date of a structure from consideration of style and materials is 
too difficult and debatable and the data at our disposal do not warrant 
^anything like precision. 

45. It remains for me to show that palaeography and archaeology 

too support the conclusions 1 have drawn. The evidence of Paloeo- 
^aphy is, however, very hazy and uncertain, for such renowned 
palaeographists as Prof, von Biihler and Dr. J. F. Fleet differ by more 
than 200 years when they happen to find out the date of an inscription 
on palaeographic grounds only. We shall, however, offer a 
summary of what von Biihler has to say in this connection. We 
shall translate from his celebrated work Indische Palzeographie, 
Strassburg, 1896 ( vide pp. 40 and 41, article 19, paragraphs 

A and B). '‘Unquestionably the latest form of Sunga types 
in the oldest Mathura inscriptions closes itself with those of 
the Northern Ksatrapas on the coins and inscriptions of the Maha- 
ksatrapa Rajuvula or Ramjubiila and of his son, the Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa or Sudasa of Mathura (of the first century before ^or after 
Christ) * * *. The next step in the development of the Brahml in 
the north is found in the inscriptions of the Kimana kings Kaniska, 
Huviska and Vasuska or Vasudeva, among whom the first made a!i 
end of the rule of the older Saka in western and southern Punjab. 
In spite of the great variety of the detached letters which often in the 
earlier inscriptions show the more modern forms and in the later 
dated ones the older forms of the Northern K^atrapa Inscriptions, 
the general character of the types is very strongly stamped, and 
anybody who has seen the deep broad forms of the Kuaana period 
will hardly ever fail to recognise them.” 

46. These are the words of von Buhler. They show that on 
pal^eographic grounds, he considered the Kusanas to be later than 
tlie Northern Ksatrapas but earlier than the Western Ksatrapas. 
Prof, von Buhler holds that the inscriptions of the Kusana kings 
must be dated eitlier in the Saka era or in the fourth century 
of the Seleucidan era, and he advances some weighty palaeographic 
arguments in support of his view.. The Seleucidan era theory 
ha3 never been seriously entertained by scholars. M. Boyer has 
made a detailed study of this topic in his paper on L'Epoqiie 
de Kaniska (Jour. As,, 1900, xv). But he has been able to add but 
little to the facts noted before him by von Buhler. Mr. R. D. Banerjec 
has dealt with the problem at great length in his valuable article 
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called ‘^The Scythian Period of Indian History (Ind. Ant., 1908), 
After a minute and careful study of the palseograpbic peculiarities 
of the inscriptions of the Ksatrapas and the Kusanas, he too more 
or less confirms the deductions of von Buhicr and holds that the 
inscriptions of Kaniska must be dated in the Saka era. So we find 
that Palaeography too supports our thesis. 

47. It will be interesting at this stage to examine the arguments 
which liave generally been urged against the theory of Sir John 
Marshall. It is superfluous to mention that our previous conclusions 
make Sir John's theory untenable. We shall, however, raise one 
further objection against Sir John’s theory and at the same time 
examine the validity of the current objections to the 125 A. C. 
hypothesis. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri ably summarises the arguments 
against Sir John MarshalPs theory. We shall quote from him in 
extenso : ‘'According to Marshall, Sten Konow,^ Smith and several 
other scholars Kaniska’s rule began about 125 A.D., and ended in 
the second half of the second century A.D. Now we learn from the Sue 
Vihar Inscription that Kaniska’s dominions included the Lower 
Indus Valley. Again we learn from the Junagadh Inscription of 
Rudradaman, that the Mahaksatrapa’s conquests extended to Sindhu 
and Sauvira. Rudradaman certainly lived from A.D. 130 to A.D. 150. 
He did not owe his position as a Mahaksatrapa to anybody else 
(svayam adhigata Mahaksatrapa-nama). If Kaniska flourished in 
the middle of the second century A.D., how are we to reconcile his 
mastery ov^er the lower Indus Valley with the contemporary sovereignty 
of Rudradaman ? Again Kaniska's dates 3-18, Vasiska's dates 
24-28, Huviska’s dates 31-60 and Vasudeva’s dates 74*98 suggest 
a continuous reckoning. In other words, Kaniska was the origina- 
tor of an era. But we know of no era which commenced in the 
second century A.D." (vide Political History of Ancient India, 1923, 
p. 250). These are no doubt arguments against the 125 A.C., but 
they are not conclusive. On the other hand, the arguments are 
fallacious. For the validity of the first argument it must be tacitly 
assumed that Rudradaman held Sindhu and Sauvira some time from 
13^ A.C. at least. But this cannot be proved. So the weight of this 
objection rests on an unproved assumption. The second argument 
involves a petitio principii. It assumes that Kaniska started an era, 
merely because it suits our purpose. Still these common argu- 
ments haye some weight, I have, however, observed a fact which 
strongly negatives the 125 a.C. theory. Liiders informs us that a 
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Ku^ana inscription has been discovered at Sanchi, which appears 
to have belonged to the time of Vasiska* The date is not quite 
legible, but from other considerations, it is certain that it must 
have been inscribed some time between the years 24 and 28 of 
the era used by Kaniska. Most probably it is dated in the year 
28. It is certain that at that period Sanchi was included in the 
■iKusana empire. If Kaniska commenced his reign about 125 A.c,, 
the date turns out to be the year 153 A.c. Now from the Junagacjh 
inscription of Rudradaman, we learn, that the Sanchi region at that 
period was certainly included within the territory of the Maha- 
ksatrapa, who did not owe allegiance to anybody. So here is a 
real conflict and we can say that Kaniska could not have begun to 
reign about 125 A.C. 

48. As can be easily perceived, my purpose in writing this thesis 

has not been so much to disprove other theories or to enter into 
a detailed examination of them, as to find and marshal facts 

which establish the 78 A.C. theory. It has often been said before 

that at present the substantial controversy is between the advocates 
of the Saka era theory and those who adhere to the 125 A.C. ^'theory. 

I have attempted to disprove the latter theory and to support the 
former. As is naturally to be expected from the vagueness and 
the paucity of the data at our disposal, the same set of facts 

has often been utilised in support of rival theories. In these 

circumstances it is a sine qua non to look for some details which 
can be explained only on one of them. As the German logician 
Ueberweg says, *‘One single circumstance, which admits of one 
explanation only, is more decisive than hundred others which agree 
in all points with one's own hypothesis, but are equally well explained 
on an opposite hypothesis." 

49. My endeavour has been to find out crucial data which 
support only the l^aka era theory. The careful examination 
and comparison of the facts recorded regarding the Ta Yueh-chi in 
the First Han and the Second Han histories as well as of one or 
two sets of facts observed for the first time by me offer a few such 
instances. My mathematical demonstrations disprove to some extent 
the theory of Sir John Marshall. 1 believe that tb€ combined proba- 
tive value of such instances is so overwhelming that they absolutely 
negative the 123 A.C. hypothesis and at the same time confirm the 
Saka era theory, 

Hari CHARAN (jHOSH 



Vasubandhu and the Vadavidhi 

In his recent article, Vasubandhu and the Vadavidhi} Dr. Keith 
has been pleased to review my position in detail and point out reasons 
why it cannot be accepted as conclusive. In the course of the 
articje he has also examined the views of tDr. Ganganath Jha and 
Dr. H. N. Randle and found it irresistable to conclude ‘ that the 
evidence is lamentably inadequate to overthrow the view of Dr. 
Satisacandra Vidyabhusana.” But on re-examination of the question 
in the light of new facts, I am inclined to believe that the theory 
of Dr. Vidyabhusan has not a single fact for its support. 

Uddyotakara in his NyZiyavartika mentions two treatises on logic, 
viz. the Vadavidhi and the Vadavidhanai/ihd- and also quotes the 
definition of Pratijnd found in the Vddanydya} now extant only in 
Tibetan. Dr. Vidyabhusana, according to Dr. Keith, has* ^Teinforced 
this view” by holding that Uddyotakara knew also the VddavidhZina- 
/-U’iZ •which he cites on I. i. 33 and 41 in respect of the definition of 
Paksa and VZida respectively, and that the Tibetan version of the 
VddanyZiyatlkd of Vinitadeva proves to contain passages substantially 
identical with those cited by Uddyotakara, and is therefore identical 
with the VadavidhZinatlkZu'^ On the basis of these two identifications 
the Doctor has further drawn the conclusion that Uddyotakara and 
Dharmakirti are contemporaries as is believed to have been referred to 
by a pun of Subandhu in his VdsavadattZiy 

In my previous article contributed to JBORS" I took ex- 
ception to the views of the Doctor and pointed out, that the defini- 
tion of Pratijfui of the Vadavidhi cited by Uddyotakara is similar to, 
but not identical with that of the VddanyZiya of Dharmakirti, and 
that it is not safe to establish on bare similarity the contemporaneity 
of the authors of the two works. In pleading for the view, Dr. Keith 
takes substantial identity of the passages as sufficient ground for 
identifying the texts and explains away the difference in the title 
of the texts as “errors in citations.* But substantial identity cannot 

1 IHQ, vol. IV, 2. 2 NV, l,i, 33 (Benares edition, p. 117). 

3 dam bcah pa yin bsgrub by a bstaan pahl pbyir 10 {Mdo^ ce, 
fob 399). 4 ]RAS, 1914* PP‘ 

5 JRAS, 1914, p, 1102. 6 JBORS, xii, 5^7'9i» 
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by itself be taken as a safe ground for supporting the identity of 
the texts. Any definition of Pratiffm has to be substantially identical 
with any other definition of Pratijim in any treatise on logic.' There 
ought to be literal identity as well. Both the conditions are satisfied 
in the case of one of the definitions of Pratijna quoted and criticised 
in the Pramanasamuccaya of Diimaga.^ “Sadhyabhidhanam” is the 
definition of Prati/fia, which, according to Dinnaga’s comments in 
his Vrtti on the Prajndnasamuccaya, is alleged to be a fragment of 
the Vddavidhi of Vasubandhu,® and is the very definition cited by 
Uddyotakara as belonging to Vddavidhi. In addition to this frag- 
ment we come across many others, which have been noticed for 
criticism by Uddyotakara in his Vdrtika like the definitions of 
pratyakqa^*' anumanay^ hetu'^ and drstdn^a,* identified 

1 Cf., for instance, the definition, Sddhyanirdesah prat/ji%d of the 
Nyayasutra with the Bddhydbhidhdnam prati/M of the Vadavidhi. 

2 PS (= Pramdnasamuccaya)i iii, 5 : de'bshin byed brjod pa lahii, 

3 PS Vrtti : -de bshin te rigs paean rnams la skyon brjod pa 
de bshin du rtsod pa sgrub la yin = evam naiyayikesu dosa uktah 
tatha Vadavidhav [api]. 

NV, p. 1 18 : yo naiyayikapratijfiayam dosa uktah sa iha prasaktah. 

4 PSV, 1 , 15 : don de las skyes rnam pa qes pa miion sum yin 
shes bya ba. 

Cf.NV, 40; Apare punar varnayanti tatoVthad vijfianani pratyaksam iti. 

5 PSV, ii, 74 : rtsod pa sgrub pa nas ni med na mi hbyuu 
bahi don mthon ba de rig pa rjes su dpag paho shes brjod do 11 

Cf. NV, 54 : Apare tu bruvate nantariyakarthadarsanam tadvido’nu- 
mSnam iti. 

6 PSV : rtsod pa bsgrub par ni bsgrub bya brjod pa tsam dam 
bcah ba ma yin gyi hon kyan phyogs kyi chos bsgrub byaho phyogs gan 
yin pa rnam pa dbye par hdod pahi don phyogs yin te // 

Cf, NV, p 115 (NV 106) — evam vicaranayam isto’rthah paksa ity 
atrapi istagrahanam anarthakam. 

7 PSV, III, 36 : re shig rtsod pa bsgrub par ni de Ita bahi med 
na mi hbyun bahi chos ne bar bstan pa ni gtan tshigs so snes bya ba/ 

Cf, NV, p. 55 : tadyg avinabhavi dharmopadarsanam hetur ity anye. 

8 rtsod pa sgrub pa nas de dag hbrel ba lies par ston ni dpe stc 
bum pa bshin no shes brjod pa Ita baho/ 

Cf. NV, p, 137; etena tayoh sambandhanidarsanarii dr^tanta iti 

pratyuktam, 
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as fragments of the Vadavidhi of Vasubandhu by Dihnaga in his 
Vrtti on the Pramanasamuccaya and some of his identifications are 
corroborated by Vacaspati in his tlka on the Vartika of Uddyotakara, 
This indicates that Uddyotakara had really access to and made use 
of the Vadavidhi of Vasubandhu. Explicit references, then, to the 
Vadavidhi in the Variika of Uddyotakara can only be to the Vada- 
vidhi^ of Vasubandhu and never to the Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti. 
It is highly improbable and strange that one who had access to 
the Vadavidhi would cite Vadanyaya as Vadavidhi. 

It may, however, be argued that, though Vadavidhi sind Vadanyaya 
are different from each other, Vadavidhi may itself be a work of 
Dharrnakirti. But there is hardly any evidence to support it. Vadavidhi 
is nowhere mentioned as a work of Dharrnakirti. We learn, on the 
other hand, from the Chinese sources, that it is there known as Ronki 
and ascribed to Vasubandhu. Diiiuaga, a disciple of Vasubandhu (this 
we have shown more than once) regards it as a work of Vasubandhu. 
If it were a work of Dharrnakirti, why should Vacaspati, who is 
familiar with the works of both Dharrnakirti and Vasubandhu, 
ascribe the fragments cited by Dihnaga as belonging to Vadavidhi^ to 
Vasubandhu and never to Dharrnakirti ?' 

No doubt the question of the Vadavidhanatlka still remains un- 
settled. Dr. Keith complains that 1 am silent on this question and 
believes that my position would be strengthened by “facing the problem 
at the same time’k But it may be stated that the object of my paper 
was to dispel the illusion created by Dr. Vidyabhusana regarding the 
identity of the two texts, the Vadavidhi and the Vadanyaya, and to 
establish the authorship of by Vasubandhu. The reference 

to the Vadavidhdnafykd by Uddyotakara was only used as an argument 
against the Doctor’s conclusions. Now that Dr. Keith attaches much 
importance to the problem it is indispensible to investigate it in detail. 

In criticising Dihnaga^s definition of pak^a’^ Uddyotakara extracts 
a passage from the Vddavidhdnailkd which is clearly an improved 
definition of paksa^ on those of an anonymous writer and of a Bhadanta, 
The author of the Variika refers to the improvement on the definition 


1 NVTT, I. 1,4 (p. 99) : tadevam pratyaksalak§anam samarthya 
Vasubandhavam tavat pratyaksalakganam vikalpayitum upanyasyati. 

2 NV, p. 116. 

3 NV, p. 117 : sadhayatlti §abdasya svayam parena ca tulyatvat 
svayam iti vi^eganam. 
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by the addition of svayar^i as vihemna^ and proceeds to refute the 
explanation and finally falls back upon the original definition without 
the suggested improvement. A few lines above Uddyotakara quotes 
and criticises in his Fa certain passages^ of the Vadavidhi which 
is a work of Vasubandhu. Next appears the definition of pakm as- 
xribed to ‘apara\ It is unquestionably a legitimate conclusion from 
the discussions that the Vartikakara is here referring to the definition 
of Vasubandhu and is further supported by Vacaspali in his comments 
on the passage.*^ But the passage in question has not been ascribed 
to Vadavidhi either by Uddyotakara or by Dinnaga. It is not there- 
fore clear what relation the VadavidhanaUka bears to the Vadavidhi 
referred to by Uddyotakara. But this much is certain that it has 
nothing to do with the VadanyayaUka of Vinitadeva. 

The identification of the two texts, the Vadavid/uinaWca and 
the Vddanyayai'ikLh is beset with great difficulties. There is at the 
outset the insurmountable chronological difficulty which Dr. Keith 
has not lost sight of. If the two texts are one, not only Dharmaklrti, 
but even Vinitadeva, author of the Vddanydyailkdy would become 
a contemporary of Uddyotakara. Tins is against all facts and 
accepted conclusions. Prof. Tucci® has pointed out why Dharmaklrti 
cannot be regarded as a contemporary of Uddyotakara. It, there- 
fore, goes without saying that Vinitadeva cannot be a contemporary 
of Uddyotakara. Tlie passage* in the Vddanydyailka^ which is 


1 NV, p. 115-116. 

2 NVTT, p. 273 (Benares edition) : pakso yas sadhayitum iata 
ity atrapi Vasubandhu laksane. 

The Vijayanagaram edition of the text, however, reads Subandhu 
for Vasubandhu. Evidently ca Subandhu is either the printer’s or the 
scribe’s error for Vasubandhu ; the more so, because ca would be 
superfluous after api. It is this simple error that has given occasion 
for various explanations by Dr. Ganganath Jha and Prof. Randle. 
I agree with Dr, Keith that the ascription of the Vadavidhi to 
Subandhu is purely conjectural and that there is no justification in 
taking Subandhu either as a variant or as an abbreviation of Vasu- 
bandhu as Kirti is of Dharmaklrti. 

3 JR AS, April, 1928, pp. lyjd 

4 bdag nid rna yin pahi no bo ni bdag fiid kyi fio bo ni gshan gyi 
ho bo ma yin no shes bya bahi don to, Mdo, Ze, fol, 50 (according to 
Dr. Vidyabhusana). 
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taken to be substantially identical with the one cited by Uddyotakara 
from the Vadavidhanatlkdt may be restored into Sanskrit as “Anatma- 
rupam atmarupam pararupam na bhavatity arthah/^ and it is, on the 
face of it, absurd to identify it with the citation, “sadhayatiti §abda- 
sya svayam parena ca tiilyatvat svayam iti visesanam/'^ 

The definition of vada from the VddanydyaiAkd^^ however, . if 
restored into Sanskrit would read as ^Vadiprativadinoh svapararthasid- 
dhyasiddharthavadanad (or vacanad) vadah’ and is, as Dr. Vidyabhusana 
holds, substantially identical with the definition of vada,^ cited by 
Uddyotakara at I, ii, i. But it has been clearly ascribed to Vasubandhu 
by Vacaspati^ and nowhere is it stated that it belongs to the Vdda- 
vidhdnatlkd. It would indeed be a too bold argument if one were 
to identify the two texts, Vadavidhdnat%kd and VddanyayaUkZi^ on the 
basis of substantial identity of a passage and establish the contem- 
poraneity of their authors. The only explanation that would be 
offered for substantial identity is that the definition of vdda of Vasii- 
bandhu became a stock definition and appeared in the same form in 
later ^vorks on vdda. 

The pun of Subandlni in his VdsavadaUdt ‘Nyayatattvam iva 
Uddyotakarasvarupam bauddhasangitim iva salahkaram^ which is taken 
by Dr. Vidyabhusana in support of his contention, appears in a different 
garb in some versions® of the text, and therefore gives the impression 
that the passage is interpolated. Even if it be an integral part of the 
text, it can only be taken to refer to two works whose authors need 
not necessarily be contemporaries. 


1 NV, p. 117. 

2 rgol ba dan phyir rgol ba dag gis {Read gij ran dan gshan gyi 
don grub par byed pa dan (ma) grub pahidon du brjod nas rtsod pa yin 
no// MdOi Ze, fol. 41 (according to Dr. Vidyabhusana). 

3 Apare tu svaparapaksayoh siddhyasiddhyarthani vacanain 
vadah-^NV, P. 150 (cf. NV, p. 121). 

4 NVTT, p. 317 : tadevam svabhimatam vadalaksanain vya- 
khyaya Vdsuifandhavam laksanam dusayitum upanyasyati. 

Here also the Vijayanagaram edition reads ; saubandhavam for 
Vdsubandhavam (p, 218). Cf. also 1-1-37 (p. 207), and Benares edition, 
p. 298 

5 Satkavikavyaracanam ivalaukaraprasadhitam. See S. K. De : 
Sanskrit Poetics^ vol. I, p. 20. 
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The pun has been Variously interpreted by scholars. Prof, L^vi 
believes that alaiikara in the passage does not refer to any work of 
Dharmaklrti.”^ Prof, Luders, on tlie authority of the discoveries in 
Central Asia, contends that it alludes to the Kalpanainanditika of 
Kumaralata, otherwise known through Chinese translations as the 
AlaihkTirasaslra of Asvaghosa.^ The passage may, however, be taken 
to' zlillude either to the Suiralaiikara of Asvaghosa or to the MahayZina- 
Sutralankara of Asahga, the brother of Vasubandhu. 

From the foregoing discussion, it is clear that the position of 
Vidyabhusana is untenable. The Vadavidhi is not the VixdanyZiya of 
Dharmaktrti, but a work of Vasubandhu and that on no ground can 
the contemporaneity of Uddyotakara and Dhamakirti be established. 

K. R, Rangaswamy Iyengar 


The Gahadavalas of Kanauj 

Of the Hindu dynasties that ruled in North India on the eve of 
the Muhammadan conquest of the country, the Gahadavalas of Kanauj 
rank in the forefront. From the time of the Vardhanas onward the 
rulers of Kanauj have always played the rule of the paramount 
sovereigns of India. They held Kanauj under their sway from 
the last quarter of the nth century to the first quarter of the 13th 
century A.C. and during this period their influence extended all over 
India, even to the distant south where there is an inscription at 
Gangaikonciaco]apuram, the Cola capital. They carried on success- 
ful warfare with their neighbours and to the last stoutly resisted 
the Muhammadan invaders of India, They were powerful rulers 
and able administrators, orthodox Hindus and great patrons, of 
literature. Their history thus forms a chapter of interest and importance 
in the history of North India. ^ 

Though for the reconstruction of the history of the Gahadavalas 
we have ample materials in the numerous stone and copper-plate 
inscriptions of the dynasty, yet it is a pity that scholars have not 


1 Bulletin de I’Ecole d* Extreme Orient, 1903, p. 18. 

2 Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, Preface, viii. 
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paid such attention to it as it deserves, The Early History of India' 
and the Cambridge History of India^ give meagre account of 
only two or three rulers of the family. The only connected account 
of the Gahadavalas is to be found in Vaidya’s Medixval History 
of India.® But the latter also has not utilised all the available sources 
of information. 

The leading authorities for the history of the Gahadavalas are 
the numerous copper-plates and stone inscriptions. The copper-plates 
number more than three scores. They belong to the following 
rulers : — 

3 c. p. of Candradeva^ 

i c. p. of Candradeva and Madanapala.® 

1 c. p. of Madanpala and his queen Prthvl^rlka.® 

3 c. p. of Govindacandra of the reign of his father.^ 

30 c. p, of Govindacandra.* 

2 c. p. of Govindacadra and his mother Ralhanadevi.* 

I c. p. of Govindacandra and his queen Nayanakelidevl.'® 

itc, p. of Govindacandra and his queen Gosaladevl.' * 

1 c, p. of Govindacandra and his son Asphotacandra.^ ^ 

2 c, p. of Govindacandra and his son Rajyapiila.' 

I c. p. of the reign of Govindacandra recording a grant by the 

Singara prince Vatsaraja.' * 


1 4th ed,, pp. 399-400. 

2 Vol. Ill, p. 42, 5 12. 

3 Mediaeval History of India, HI, p. 2iofr. 

4 El, IX, p. 302 j XIV, p. 192. 

5 lA, XVIII, p. II. 

6 JRAS, 1896, p. 787. 

7 lA, XIV, p. 105 ; XVIII, p. 1S5 El, II, p. 359. 

8 JASB, XXXI, p. 123; XXVII, p. 242; LVI,pt.I, p. 108, 119; 
lA, XIX, p. 249 j El, IV, p. 97; VIII, p. 149; V, p. 113 ; XI, p. 20 ; 
XVIII, pp. 218-224. 

9 JASB, LVI, pt. I, p. us ; El, V, p. 113. 

10 El, IV, p. 97. 

11 El, V, p. 115. 

12 Ibid., VIII, p. 149. 

13 Ibid.; lA, XVIII, p, 21. 

14 El, IV, p. ISO, 
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2 c, p. of Vijayacandra and his son Jayacandra.^ 

14 c, p. of Jayacandra. ® 

I c. p, of Hariscandra.® 

The stone inscriptions^ number five, the most important 
of which is the Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi.® The inscrip- 
tions are all written in Nagari characters. The language is Sanskrit, 
And they are composed in both prose and verse. These inscriptions 
do not chronicle historical events of any particular value. * They 
record only grants of land and building to private individuals. They 
give the names of the princes and their ancestors and thus 
enable us to build up a correct genealogy of tlie dynasty. At the 
same time the dates recorded on them afford invaluable evidence for 
fixing the chronology of the dynasty. Besides, the titles assumed 
by the princes give us some clues as to their doings. 

Much ink has already been spilt over the question of the origin 
of the Gahadavalas and it is still far from being solved.® The 
inscriptions uniformly name the progenitor of the family as Yasivi- 
graha. They state that Yasivigraha came to rule the earth wlien the 
line of the protectors of the earth born in the solar race had gone 
to heaven. The rulers referred to here seems to be the Pratlhara 
rulers of Kanauj who as we know traced their descent from the 
Sun.* Yasivigraha’s son was Mahiyala, Mahiala or Mahitala. The 
Rahan plate® of Madanapala and Govindacandra informs us that 
Mahiyala defeated a host of enemies and enjoyed permanent comfort. It 
is worthy of note here that no royal title is attached either to the name 
of Yasivigraha or Mahiyfda. The royal title ParamabhatVaraka-maha- 
rajadhiraja-paramamahei^vara is first borne by the third ruler of the 


1 Ibid., IV, 117-18 i lA, XV,p. 7. 

2 I A, XVIII, pp. 130, 135, 137, 138, 140, 142; XV, p. 10. 

3 El,X,p. 93 ; JASB, N. S., VII, p. 756. 

4 The Hathiayadal Pillar Inscription of GoSaladevi, Cuningham, 
ASR, I, p. 96 ', the Jaunpur Pillar Inscription, Ibid., XI, p. 125 ; the 
Bodh Gaya Buddhist Inscription, JASB, 1880, p. 77; the Belkhara 
Inscription, JASB, N. S, VII, p. 756; the Sarnath Inscription of 
Kumaradevi El, IX, p. 329. 

5 El, IX, p. 319. 

6 Vaidya, op. cit.. Ill, p. 217^ I A, XL, p. 183; EHI, p. 429. 

7 El, VIII, p. I99« 8 Ibid. 9 lA, XVni, p. IS, 
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dynasty, Candradeva. He is the real founder of the Gahadavala 
supremacy in India. Of him it is written in almost all the records 
of the dynasty that he acquired the sovereignty of Kanaiij by the 
prowess of his own arms.^ We have no less than four copper-plates 
of the time of Candradeva.® The earliest one® is dated V. S. 
1148 (1090-I A.C.) and the latest one^ V. S. 1156 (1C98-99 A.c)* 
As in the Candravat! plate® of V. S. 1158 Candradeva is called 
“Lord of Kanauj/* it is permissible to conjecture that he conquer- 
ed that city before that date. Now who was the ruler of Kanauj 
from whom Candradeva conquered the city ? The answer is not a 
very easy one. For the history of Kanauj after the fall of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas is very dark. The last known date of the last 
known Gurjara-Pratihara king Trilocanapala is io?8 A. C.® The 
next known ruler of Kanauj was one Yasahpala who is mentioned 
in an inscription of 1036 A.C.^ Of his pedigree we know next 
to nothing. Kanauj was then probably conquered by Karna,* 
the Kalacuri-Haihaya king of Cedi (c. 104080 A.C.). This fact may be 
inferred from the Basahi grant® of Govindacandra, which states 
that *‘when Sri Bhojadeva became a guest of the eyes of the women 
of the gods and when Karna remained only in renown and the earth was 
troubled, the husband whom the earth chose from love and the pro- 
tector in whom she [)laced confidence was king Candradeva.'* This 
sliows that the Gahadavala Candradeva came to tlie throne of Kanauj 
after the demise of the two great emperors IBioja and Karna. King 
I 3 hoja referred to here is not the Paramara Bhoja of Malwa as C. V. 
Vaidya‘® supposes but the Bhoja of the Gin jara-Pratllulra dynasty.' ’ 
Karna mentioned here is undoubtedly the Karnadeva of the Kalacuri- 
Haihaya dynasty of Cedi. These identifications are based on the 
evidence of the Rahan c. p.' ® of Madanapiila and Govindacandra 
which makes the statement that Candradeva came to rule over the earth 


1 Nijabhujoparjita-Kanyakubjadhipatya-^rlCandradeva. 

2 El, XIV, p. 192; IX, p. 302; lA, XVIII, p. II. 

3 El, IX, p. 302. 4 Ibid., XIV, p. 192. 5 Ibid. 

6 Jhusi plate, I A, XVIII, p. 34. 

7 The Karra Inscription, As. Res., vol. IX, p. 434 ; JASB, V, 
P* 731 ; Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, II, p. 278. 

8 R, D. Banerji, History of Bengal, I, p. 248* 

9 lA, XVIII, p. 19. 10 MHI, III, p. 166. 

II C. 840-890 A.C. EHI, p. 393. 12 I A, XVIII, p. 15. 
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when the two great royal families of the solar and the lunar races had 
perished. The two great royal families of the solar and the lunar 
races are undoubtedly the Gurjara-Pratiharas who claimed to have 
been born in the solar family,* and the Kalacuri-Haihayas who claimed 
their descent from the moon.'-* The solar family mentioned here 
cannot allude to the Paramara Dynasty of Malwa, for they in their 
inscriptions claim their descent not from the sun but from the^ fiie. * 
Vaidya’s identification of Bhoja is therefore untenable. When these 
two inscriptions are read together they imply that prior to the rule 
of the Gahadavalas, imperial power in North India was held succes- 
sively by the solar and the lunar races, of which the two most 
renowned princes were Bhoja and Karna res[)ectively . That Karna 
did actually come to wield the imperial power in North India is 
also referred to by the inscriptions of his own dynasty.* Karna 
ruled from c. 1040 to 1080 a.C. After his death the imperial power in 
North India passed on to his son Yasahkarnadeva.® We have an 
inscription® of 1120 A.C., by which Govindacandra of the Gahadavala 
dynasty transfers a land originally granted by king Ya^ahkarna. * In the 
commentary on Sandhyakara Nandi’s Ramacarita^ (II, 5) JhiJmaya- 
Sah, king ot Magadha and Pithi has been called Kanyakubjarajavajini- 
ganthanabhujanga. From the same work we know that Bhimayasah was 
a contemporary and feudatory of Ramapfila^ the famous king of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal, who came to the throne c. 1084 a.c.» From the 
Bheraghat Inscription® of Alhanadevi we learn that Yasahkarna devas- 
tated Camparanya. Camparanya is modern Champaran in Bihar, which 
at that time was held by BhlmayaiSah of Magadha and Pithi. It seems 
probable that at the battle of Champaran Idiimayasah defeated 
Yasahkarna, As Yasahkarna was then the ruler of Kanauj so Bhimayasah 
in the commentary on the Ramacarita has been called Kanynkubjaraja- 
vajinlganthanabhujanga.*® From Yasahkania Kanauj probably passed 
on to Gopala of the Rastrakilta dynasty who in a Sethmahet inscrip- 
tion^ Mias been called king of Gadhipura i.e. Kanauj and is also 


I El, VIll, p. 199. 2 MHI, 111 , p. 187. 3 Ibid., p. 187. 

4 Benares c. p. of Karnadeva, El, II ; Nagpur and Bheraghat 
Inscriptions, Ibid.; Karanbel Inscription, lA, XVIII, p. 217. 

5 R. D. Benerji, op. cit 6 JASB, XXXI, p. 124. 

7 R. D, Banerji, op. cit. 8 EHI, p. 416. 

9 El, II, p. II. 10 Ramacarita, II, s. 

II I A, XVII, p $3 ; JASB, LXI, pt. I, p. 60. 
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referred to in the Badaun inscription' of Lakhanapala. It was pro- 
bably from Gopala of the Rastrakuta dynasty that Candradeva of 
the Gahadavala dynasty conquered Kanauj,^ This succession of 
several royal > dynasties within a very short time need not cause sur- 
prise, for we must remember that this was the most troublous time 
in the history of India when every ambitious prince was trying to 
possess Kanauj which was an Indian Rome, at once the crown of 
honour and bone of contention to all vijigisus or aspiring Siegfrieds 
whether Hindu or Moslem. 

Having made himself master of Kanauj Candradeva set himself 
to conquer other princes. No less than five such princes are men- 
tioned in his inscriptions.^ They are Gajapati, Narapati, Tri^afi- 
kupati, Giripati, and a king of Pahcfila. Who tliese princes were 
we do not know/ but the king of Paficala probably refers to the 
king of Kanauj. Him he probably pursued from place to place, for the 
epithet ‘capala^ is coupled with his name. He is further said to 
have acquired the holy places of Kasi (Benares), Ku§ika (Kanauj), 
Uttara Kosala (Oudh) and Indrasthana (Indraprastha ?),« and pro- 
tected these sacred places from the attacks of the Moslems.® He 
was thus looked upon as an ideal Hindu prince who made Aryavarta 
immune from the troubles of Moslem inroads and domination. This 
trouble is referred to in the word ‘ksmatyayc^ in the Basahi Inscrip- 
tion^ as well as in general terms in a passage of another inscription® 
which has been translated as follows: — '‘King Candradeva, who 
allayed the troubles of all peoples by his greater valour.'' In the 
Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevi® also it is staled, '‘By the tears 
of the wives of the kings who could not resist Candradeva the waters 
of the Yamuna forsooth became darker". In almost all Gahadavala 
grants, among the sources of revenue there is reference to a tax 
called turuskadanda. This is also mentioned in the Candravati plates'® 
of Candradeva. The true import of this term is not clear. It has 
been variously translated as a tax on ‘'aromatic reeds*' * and “Maho- 


I El, p. 6i. 2 JASB, 1925, p. 103. 

3 El, XIV, pp, 193. 

4 P'or Vaidya’s suggestions, see MHI, III, p. 212. 

5 El, IX, p. 302. 6 El, XIV, pp. i93f. 

7 I A, XIV, p. 103, 8 Ibid., XVIII. 9 El, IX, p. 329. 

10 El, IX, p. 302 ; XIV, p. 192. II JASB, LVI, pt, I, p, 113. 
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medan amercements/'^ According to Vaidya^ it is the tribute 
paid to Ghazni by the ruler of Kanauj. V. Smith^ thinks that it 
was a tax imposed on the Indians to raise money to ward off the 
Muhammadans. According to S. Konow^ it was a tax on the Muha- 
mmadan settlers in the country and this seems to be a plausible ex- 
planation. P'rom the Muhammadan historians® vve know that there 
were Muhammadan settlers in the country about the Jumna from the 
time of Mahmud and down to the 12th century. The Gahadavfdas 
took some action against such Muhammadan settlers and this tax 
gives us a hint as to the nature of this action.® 

Candradeva was a very religious king. He exerted himself a great 
deal for tlie restoration of orthodox religion, so much so that lie was 
looked upon as an incarnation of Brahma, the creator himself. This is 
clearly stated in the Rahan c. p ^ of Madanaprda and Govindacandra : 

“ the creator thinking that the whole world is nearly void of 

the sound of Vcda*recitation inclined Ins mind to incarnate himself to 

re-establish the ways of religion Then there was 

born in the above family king Sri Candradeva, crest* jewel of 
kings, and the dispeller of the darkness caused by the in'solent 
soldeirs of the enemy Candradeva worshipped Surya, Siva and 
Vasudeva alike.** But Vaisnavism seems to have received special 
favour. His inscriptions begin with an invocation to the goddess 
k^ri, consort of Vianu, while on the seals of the inscriptions appear 
a flying figure of Garuda and a conch-shell which also illustrate the 
Vasudeva faith of the king.® He believed that the giving of lands 
leads one to the attainment of the abode of Hari, Hara, Brahma 
and Indra.^® In conformity with this belief he made numerous land 
grants to Brahmins — in one case to no less than 500 Brahmins at a 
time.’’^' Though only 4 grants of Candradeva have been discovered 
up to date^ yet there is reason to believe that the king issued grants 
many times that number. This is apparently referred to in the 
Candravatl plate^^ of 1156 V.S., where it is stated that his copper- 
plates bearing grants of land, when they were being engraved with 
rows of closely written lines, caused so much sound that the universe 


I JASB, LVI, pt. I, p. 1 13, 
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has become deafened. Besides la^d grants Candradeva also made 
a munificent gift of gold and other valuables equal to the king’s weight 
(tulapurusa) and a thousand cows before the beautiful image of the 
illustrious Adikesava.'' Another c. p.^ also refers to the king's 
tulapurusa : — “After he had obtained the holy places of Kasi, Kusika, 
Uttara Ko.^ala and Indrasthana, he incessantly bestowed on the Brali- 
manas gold equal in weight to his body, hundreds of times he marked 
the earth with the scales on which he himself had weighed.” Can- 
dradeva founded a city called Candravati.’’’ Candiadeva's reign 
ended sometime after 1099 A.C. the latest known date on his inscrip- 
tions.^ 

Candradeva was succeeded by his son Madanapala (also called 
INIadanadeva and Madanacandra). Dr. Fitz Edward Hall® held the view 
that Madanaprda came to the throne in 1097 A.C., for according to him 
the date of the inscription of V.S. iiS4refers to the time when the deed 
was ordered to be drawn up by Candradeva's son Madanapaladcva. But 
this is untenable because we have since then an inscription" of Candra- 
deva himself bearing the date 1099 A.C. Kielhorn^ rightly pointed out 
that l^ie inscription of V. S. 1154 merely recorded the certification by 
Maharajadhiraja Madanapaladcva of the grant of the village of Ahuama 
in Benares by Maharajadhiraja Candradeva. The date on which 
this grant was made by Candradeva was stated but not that of the 
certification by Madanapaladcva. Up to date we have no c. p. recoid- 
ing grant made by Madanapaladcva himself. We have several copper- 
plates in all of which I\Tadanapaladeva is described as the reigning 
sovereign but they record grants made by his son and his queens. The 
earliest of these copper-plates is dated V, S. 1161 (11C4 A.C.). It is the 
well-known Basahi plate.® It was issued from Asatika on the Jumna, 
and it records the grant of the village of Basahi in the Etwah district. 
In this inscription Madanap«a]a is described as the reigning prince 
and Govindacandra as Maharajaputra. In the last sentence the c, p. 
is said to be issued with the consent of the Purohita Jaguka, Mahattaka 
(minister) Valhana and Pratihari (chamberlain) Gautama. The second 
c. p. is dated V. S, 1x62 (1105 A.C.). It is the Kamauli plate described 

l lA, XVIII, p, 15. 2 Ibid., p. 19. 

3 The site of his inscr. ; cf. Karnavati, Ramavati, Lak§manavati 
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in E I, II. p. 359, It was issued from Visnupur on the Ganges and 
records the grant of a village in the Pancala country, In line 23 of the 
plate it is said to have been made with the consent of the officers 
named in the Basahi plate as also of the queen mother Ralhanadevi. 
The third grant is dated V. S. 1 163.^ It was issued from Varanasi 
to record a grant by queen PithvlSrlka for Madanapfda on the occa- 
sion of Suryagrahana, The fourth inscription is dated V. S. 1166. 
It is the Rahan plate described in I A, XVIII, p. 15. It vyas •issued 
from Asatika on the Yamuna on the occasion of Suryagrahana to 
record a grant made by Maharajaputra Govindacandradeva, ^‘during 
the reign of Madanapaladeva/’ and does not refer to any consent of 
any state officials. It is curious that all these grants were made by 
the Maharajaputra and the queens while Madanapaladeva himself was 
on the throne. C. V. Vaidya*^ infers from this that Madana- 
pfiladeva by reason of illness did not rule personally during these 
years and authorised his son and queens to make grants and do other 
acts which are solely the functions of royalty. That Madanapfda 
authorised his son and queens to act for him there is no doubt. But 
a more plausible reason of this transfer of royal functions seems to 
be Madanapala’s absence from the capital on account of war. 
For we know that Madanapfda was not an impotent king frittering 
away his days on sick-bed. The Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevi^ 
describes hijn as crest- jewel among impetuous kings,” “the lord who 
brought the circle of the earth under one sceptre, the splendour of 
the fire of his valour being great and mighty and who even lowered 
the glory of Maghavan by his glory.’' This was neither vanity nor 
exaggeration, for we shall soon see that the Gahadavfdas about this 
time participated in the politics of East India, where the fall of ancient 
ruling families and the rise of new ones were the order of the day. 
The reign of Madanapaladeva terminated sonietiine before 1114 
A.C., for we have a c, p.* of that year recording the grant of a 
village by the reigning prince M^difirajadhiraja Govindacandradeva. 
Madanapfdadeva had at least two queens, Ralhanadevi and Prthvl^rlkn. 
The former was the mother of Govindacandra. 

Maharajadhiraja Govindacandra, the son and successor of Madana- 
puladeva was the greatest prince of his dynasty. Nearly two scores 
of plates of Govindacandra have been discovered up to date. They 


I JASB, 189s p. 786. 
3 El, IX, p. 329. 


2 MHI, p. 214. 

4 Ibid., VIII, p. 149, 
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bear dates frofn 1114 A.C. to 1156 A.C. Smith' includes the years 1I04- 
1114A.C. in the reign of Govindacadra. Tbis is manifestly wrong 
for we have seen that in the records of 1104-09 A.C. Madanapala- 
deva is expressly described as the reigning sovereign. Govindacandra's 
reign was the high-water mark of the power and prestige of the 
Gahadavala dynasty. Immediately after his accession he set him- 
self to the consolidation of his empire by wielding his conquering 
arms in all directions. He is often described ifi the plates" as streng- 
thening the newly founded kingdom by his arms as with ropes and 
creepers. His war elephants are described as moving in three direc- 
tions without rest. While still a yiivaraja Govindacandra fought 
with the Gauda king in the east and the Muhammadans in the west.® 
The Sarnath Inscription of Kiimaradevi* states that Govindacandra 
protected Varanasi from the wicked Turuska warriors. Now what 
Muhammadan invasions do these inscriptions refer to? We are told 
that the only Muhammadan invasion that penetrated into the interior 
of India during this time was the one sent by the Ghaznivide king 
Sultaq Masud.® Thus the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri® tells us that the 
Ghaznivide king Sultan Masud (1090*1115 A.C.) sent an expedition 
into India which crossed the river Ganges in order to carry on holy war 
in Hindustan and penetrated to a place where except Sultan Mahmud 
no one had reached so far with an army before. They captured 
Kanauj the ‘^capital of Hind.^’^ ^ It was this Muhammadan inva- 
sion which was repulsed by Govindacandra. It was probably on this 
occasion that the Rastrakuta king Madanapfila of the Badaun In- 
scription,® as a vassal of the Gahadavfdas, helped them to ward off the 
Muhammadan raiders.® 

Govindacandra is described in the inscriptions of the dynasty as 
the conqueror of the three kingdoms of Asvapati, Narapati, and 
Gajapati. The same fact is also alluded to in the colophon of a 
Nepalese Ms. of the Astasahasrika found by Mm. H. P. Sastri.’^® We 
have already pointed out that who these princes were we do not know. 
The Gagaha plate^ ' of Govindacandra states that he captured the 

I EHI, p. 400. 2 MHl,p. 2ir. 

3 lA, XVIII, p. IS. 4 El, XI, p. 329. 

5 Ibid. 6 Raverty's trans. p. 107. 

7 Elliot, HI, IV, p. 526. 8 EL, I, p. 61. 

9 JASB, N. S., XXL p. 103. 10 Quoted in El, IX, p. 321 . 

II ELXIII, p. 216. 
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elephants of nine kings* Some of these princes probably belonged to 
East India, For about this time we find definite proofs of the eastward 
extension of the dominions of the Gahadavalas, We have already men- 
tioned that Govindacandra while a yuvaraja fought with the Gauda king 
in the east. The inclusion of Magadha within the empire of Govinda- 
candra is testified to by two of his inscriptions.* Thus in the year 1 129 
A.C. he granted the villages of Gunave and Padali in the ]\Janiari 
Pattala (modern Maner in the Dinapore subdivision of the Patna 
district of Bihar) to one Ganesvarasarman. The Lar plates of 
Govindacandra of 1146 A.c. prove that by that year he had advanced 
as far as Mudgagiri or Monghyr. This occupation of Magadha by 
Govindacandra was by no means a temporary one as we shall see 
that it was also held by his successors. The then political condition 
of East India was favourable to the eastward extension of the Gahada- 
vala empire. The empire of the Palas after lasting for three centuries 
was fast collapsing. During the reign of Vigrahapala III or immedi- 
ately after his death the Kaivartas under Divvoka rose in rebellion 
in North Bengal. The effete Palas were unable to quell them# down 
and the Kaivartas remained in power in North Bengal. Divvoka was 
succeeded by his brother Rudaka, after whom came Rud aka's son 
Bhima* (Bhlma was not a son of Divvoka as C.V. Vaidya supposes). 
But the Palas soon had a very powerful and capable king in Ramapala, 
a son of Vigrahapala III. The first; endeavour of Ramapala, immediate- 
ly on his accession, was to retrieve the lost fortunes of his dynasty. 
From Sandhyakara Nandi’s Ramacarita*^ we come to know that in 
this endeavour Ramapala was assisted by his maternal uncle king 
Mahana or Mathana of the Rastrakuta family of Magadha, This is also 
corroborated by the Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevl.^ Bhlma 
was conquered and the Pala rule in N. Bengal was restored.® There is 
reason to believe that in this war Devarakaita of the Chikkora family, a 
king of Pithi marched against Ramapala; for in the Sarnath Inscription 
of Kumaradevi® it is stated that the Anga king Mahana, the venerable 
maternal uncle of kings, conquered Devarakaita in war and maintained 
the glory of RamapSla, which rose in splendour, because the obstruc- 
tion caused by his foes was removed. After defeating Devarakaita 
Mathanadeva gave his daughter SankaradevI in marriage to him. The 


1 JASB, 1922 p. 81 ; El, VII, p. 98. 

2 RamaC^rita, 1,39. 3 Ibid., 2, 8. 4 El, IX, p. 329. 

5 R. D. Banerji, op, cit., p. 283. 6 El, IX, p. 329. 
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offspring of this marriage was Kumaradevl, the famous queen of 
Govindacandra and the grantor of the Sarnath Inscription. The 
course of events that led to this marriage is, however, not known. This 
inscription thus clearly brings home to us the intimate relation that 
existed between Govindacandra and Ramapala. This relation may 
thus be illustrated : — 

Gahadavfllas of Kanauj Chikkors of Pithi Ra«trakii$as of Magadha PSlas 

Candradeva Vallavarfija Mathana Suvarna Daughter = Vlgrahapala HI 

I I — -u ' I 

Madanacandra DevarakRita = bafikaradevi Kahnuradeva RSmapala 

j j 

Govindacandra — married — Kumaradevi 

The light which shone in Bengal soon flickered away. The suc- 
cessors of Ramapala were very weak. This gave advantage to the 
adventurous Senas who were at this time carving out for themselves 
a kingdom in Radha.^ In the wars of riv^alry that followed between 
the Palas and the Senas, the Palas were helped by their relatives, the 
Gall a(^ va las. So we constantly hear of the Senas leading expedi- 
tions to Upper India. Thus the Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena® tells 
us that the king sent a naval expedition towards the west up the whole 
course of the Ganges. As Vijayasena was a contemporary of Govinda- 
candra it is natural to suppose that Vijayasena sent this naval expedi- 
tion in order to chastise Govindacandra who offended him by backing 
the cause of the Palas. 

Govindacandra not only participated in the politics of East India 
but also in the politics of South India. An incomplete inscription 
of Govindacandra was found immediately after a record of Kulottunga- 
deva of a.C. iiic-ii at Gaiigaikondacolapuram.'^ This is credit- 
able for Govindacandra, for it is a far cry from Kanauj to Gahgaikonda- 
colapuram. 

The mind of Govindacandra was not only bent on war but also 
on religion, charity and learning. He issued a large number of land 
grants. He is described in almost all Gahadav rd a records as vividha- 
vicara-vidya-vacaspati. Being himself very learned he was also 
a great patron of learning. Laksmidhara, the author of Vyavahara- 
kalpataru, a treatise on law and procedure, was his Sandhivigrahika. 

I R. D. Banerji, op. cit. 2 Ibid., p. 318. 

3 EI, I, p. 21 1. 4 Venkayya, ASR, 1907-08, para 58. 

MARCH, 1989 
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C. V« Vaidya' incorrectly states that Govindacahdra had only 
two queens. From inscriptions and literature we learn of at least 
five queens of Govindacandra. One of them, the Pattamahaclevi 
Gosaladevi, is known from the Bangawan plate® of V. S. 1208 in 
ASR, vol. I, p. 96. Sir A. Cunningham mentions an inscription 
on a pillar at Hatiyadal of the time of Gosaladevi, queen of Govinda- 
candra of Kanauj. Another queen, PattamahadevI Nayanakelidevi, is 
known from the Kamauli grant ^ No. F. of V.S. 1176. Fiihrer' refers 
to another queen Dalhanadevi/ The Sarnath Inscription® intro- 
duces to us a fourth queen Kumaradevi, daughter of Devaraksita of 
Pithi. She was a Buddhist. Another Buddhist queen of Govinda- 
candra named Vasantadevi is known from the colophon of a Nepalese 
Ms. of the Astasahasrika discovered by Mm. H. P. Sastri.® Govinda- 
candra had at least three sons. The Gagaha plate® of V. S. 1 199 
records a grant by Maharajaputra Rfijyapaladeva. Another plate® 
records a grant by Yuvaraja Asphotacandra. These princes probably 
died before their father, for after his death his son Vijayacandra 
became king. 

Vijayacandra was not an unworthy successor of his father. In 
the inscriptions of his son he is said to have made a conquest of the 
quarters. In the Benares c.p.® of Jayacandra, Vijyacandra is 
described as an expert in destroying the hosts of hostile princes, 
as the lord of the gods was in clipping the wings of the mountains. 
In the same inscription he is also said to have achieved more fame and 
success than his father in war with the Muhammadans. “He swept 
away the affliction of the globe by the stream (of water flowing as) 
from clouds from the eyes [of the wives of the Hammira, the abode 
of wanton destruction to the earth.'' This passage probably refers 
to some conflict with one of the successors of Sultan Mahmud, who 
at that time were residing at Lahore having abandoned Ghazni out 
of fear for the Ghori kings. The Prthvlraja Rasa states that Vijayapala, 
king of Kanauj, attacked the Somavarpsi king Mukundadeva of Kataka, 
who gave his daughter in marriage to Vijayapala's son Jayacandra 
to whom a daughter named Saipyogita was born. It is further 
stated in the Rasa that king Vijayapala attacked king Anangapala 

I MHI, III, p. 215. 2 EI,V, p. 113, 

3 Ibid., IV, p. 97. 4 JASB, IV, p. 115. 

5 El, IX, p. 329. 6 Ibid. 7 lA, XVIII, p. 21. 

8 El, VIII, p. 149. 9 Ibid., IV, p, 1 19. 
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of Delhi but was defeated by the combined armies of Anaftgapala 
and Some§vara. The R 5 sa next states that Vijayapala attacked 
Bholabhlm of Pattanapura.^ Though these statements of the Rasa 
have lately been proved to be wrong ^ and though we admit that there 
is much that is imaginary i»nd legendary in the Rasa, yet there seems 
to be some grains of historical truth at the bottom of these statements, 
for we have already mentioned that in one of the inscriptions of 
his son there is reference to a digvijaya of Vijayacandra. Vijaya* 
candra seems to have also fought with the Senas. The Madhainagar 
grant'* of Laksmanasena informs us that Laksmanasena while quite 
young defeated the king of Kasl. The Madanapada grant^ of 
Visvariipasena says that he erected sacrificial posts at Benares and 
Frayaga to celebrate his victories. We have already seen that 
Magadha was included in the empire of Govindacandra. The Tara- 
candl Inscription* of Pratapadhavala dated 1169 A.C. shows that 
the Sahabad district formed an integral part of the Gahadavala empire 
in the time of Vijayacandra. At this time the Senas who had 
established their rule in Bengal were trying to extend it westward. 
This Brought them into conflict. In course of such a war Laksmana- 
sena appears to have advanced as far westward as Benares and 
Frayaga. 

The only dates known of Vijayacandra from inscriptions are 
1168 and 1169 A.C. The former date is known from the Kamauli® 
c.p, and the latter date from the Jaunpur Pillar Inscription^ as well 
as from a c.p. described in lA, XV, p. 7, Vijayacandra was not long 
on the throne after that date, for we have a c.p.® of 1170 A.C. 
recording a grant made by the reigning prince Maharajadhiraja 
Jayacandradeva, the son and successor of Vijayacandradeva. This 
grant was issued on the occasion of the abhiseka of the king. Jaya- 
candra’s grants number some 14. They bear dates ranging from 1170 
to 1187 A.C. He is said to be the most reputed prince of his time. 
The contemporary Muhammadan historians call him the King of Kasi 
and assigns extensive dominions to him,® Magadha still remained 
under the Gahadavalas, for in the year 1175 A.C. he granted a village 


I JBBRAS, 1928, p. 166. 2 Ibid. 

3 JASB, V, p. 472, 4 Ibid., 1896, pt, I, p. 9. 

S JAOS, VI, p. 548. 6 El, IV, p. 117-118. 

7 Cuningham ASR, XI, p. 125. 8 lA, XV, p, 7, 

9 EHI, p, 400, 
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in the Maniari-pattala, modern Maner in the Patna district of Bihar.' 
The Pfthviraja Rasa informs us that Jayacandra performed a *Rajasuya 
Yajha* and celebrated a 'Svayainvara* for his daughter Samyogita, in 
which he invited Prthviraja of Ajmere. But Prthviraja declined the 
honour, upon which Jayacandra caused public dishonour to Prthviraja 
by erecting a gold image of him at the post of the door-keeper. Exas- 
perated at this open insult Prthviraja invaded the dominions of 
Jayacandra and having defeated him took away Samyogita whom 
he married soon, But there is no reference either to the ‘Rajasuya* 
or the ‘Svayamvara^ in any of his inscriptions. Even the Rambhamafi- 
jarl Natika of Nayacandra Suri of which Jayacandra is the principal 
hero records no such facts. 

Jayacandra’s mind like that of his grandfather was also bent on 
religion and learning. He performed the gift of a tulapurusa,’^ He 
highly honoured Sri Harsa, the author of the Naisadhacarita.^ 

The Ghazni kings of Lahore referred to above did not long remain 
unmolested. The Ghori kings soon invaded India and supplanted 
them, About the year 1191 A.C. Shiha-bud-din Ghori made \\p his 
mind to wage a holy war upon Aryavarta. The misunderstanding 
among the Cahamanas and the Grdiadavalas was advantageous to 
the Moslems. Prthviraja Cfihamana was not blind lo the danger 
that now threatened Aryavarta. He asked the kings of North India 
to join him and they all did. At the Battle of Tarain, Shilia-bud-din 
was defeated. But next year he returned with a mightier force. The 
Hindus were unprepared and they w^ere defeated. Prthviraja was 
captured and murdered in cold blood. Delhi and Ajmere fell into the 
hands of the Muhammadans. Next year Slnha-bud-din invaded Kanauj. 
A battle was fouglit at Candwar and Jayacandra fell fighting.* 
Smith says that the Muhammadans then devastated Kanauj and occu- 
pied it.® This is not true. The account of this expedition is given 
in many Muhammadan histories but only three of them deserve our 
credence for they were written at the time of the event,® They 
are : — 


I JASB, 1922, p. 81. 2 El, IV, p. 124-25. 

3 JASB, VII, p. 7 S 7 >*-*'‘t^tiibaladvayam-asanam ca labhate yah 
KanyakubjeSvarat.” 

4 EHI, p. 400. S JRAS, 1908, p. 791. 

6 JASB, N. S. VII, pp. 7S7fr. 
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j. Tajul-Ma’asir 

2. Kamil-ut-tawarikh 

3. Tabaqat-i-Nasin*. 

These histories, though they give detailed accounts of the subjuga- 
tion of Delhi and Ajmere, have not a single word to say about the 
capture of Kanauj. In fact, we have positive evidence to show that 
Kan ay j was not captured by Shiha-bud-din Ghori. 

Tlie epitaph on tlie Gahadavala dynasty of Kanauj was not 
written on the battle field of Candwar. The discovery of the 
Macchlisahr grant of Hariscandra has opened a new page in the 
history of the Gahadavrdas of Kanauj. Though the full significance 
of this grant and of another inscription, namely the Belkhara Inscrip- 
tion of 1197 A.C., has been emphasized by R. D. Banerji' as early 
as 1912, yet it is a pity that the students of Indian history who 
have subsequently written on the Gahadavalas have not utilised the in- 
formations contained in this learned paper. This inscription proves 
that Kanauj was not conquered by Shiha-bud-din and that after the 
death of Jayacandra his son Hariscandra became king and made a 
land-grant in 1200 A.c. A son of Jayacandra named Hariscandra is 
known to us from two of Jayacandra’s own inscriptions, which were 
issued on the occasions of Jatakarma^ and Namakarana® of the 
prince. The Macchlisahr grant introduces to us Hari§candra as a ruling 
prince. It is dated V. S. 1257 (1200 AC.). In this grant HarL^candra 
has adopted the same title as those of his predecessors, name- 
ly, Faramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-parame^vara-paramamaheSvara- 
gajapati-narapati-avsvapati- rajatrayadhipati- vividhavidyavicaravacaspati- 
6rimad'Hari§candradeva-vijayT. In it Hariscandra is eulogised as 
one who spread his unequalled fame spotless in the world and who 
eclipsed the splendour of the sun by means of the dust that was raised 
by the hoofs of his innumerable horses which pervaded the circle of 
the earth and gradually encompassed the sky. 

Hariscandra was only eighteen years of age when he was called 
to the throne in 1193 A.C. At this tender age he had to face an enemy 
who was almost invincible and who had at that time the resources 
of the kingdoms of Delhi and Ajmere at his command. Yet such an 
enemy, at whose sight many a war-worn veteran would have turned 
pale, Hari^chandra kept at bay. 


1 Ibid. 

2 El, IV, pp. 126-27, 


3 lA, XVIII, p. 136, 
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The Belkhara Inscription is dated V. S, 1253. records the 
erection of the pillar on which the inscription is incised by one Ranaka 
Vijayakarna of Vejasarii (i.e., Bel khara). It does not, however, mention 
the name of Kanaka’s Gahadavala overlord but simply refers to him 
as ^rlmat-Kanyakubja-vijayarajye. According to R. D. Banerjp this 
Ranaka was probably a feudatory of the Gahadavala empire, who 
after the fall of Jayac^dra continued to maintain himself in ^ inde- 
pendence in the fastriesses of the Vindhya Ranges. He never declared 
his independence openly, but continued to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Gahadavalas so long as they existed in Kanauj. 

Hari^candra was the last of the Gahadavalas, The Macchlisahr 
grant is dated V. S. 1257 (1200 A.C.). How long he was on the throne 
after this date we do not know. The ancient city of Kanauj was not 
conquered by the Muhammadans before 1226 A.C. 

Genealogy of the Gfiliadavrilas ; 

Yasovigraha 

Mahipala 

Candradeva 
C. 1085-1100 A.C. 

Madanaprda 
c. 1100 1114 A.C. 

1 

Govindacandra 
c. 1114-1155 A.C. 


Vijayacandra Rajyapala Asphofacandra 

c, 1155-1170 A.C. 

Jayacandra 
c. 1 1 70-1 193 A.C. 

1 

HariScandra 
c. 1193-1200 A.C. 

Atul Krishna Sur 


I JASB, N. S., VII, pp. 7S7(t. 



On some points connected with the land revenue adminis- 
tration in Bengal during the 5th. 6th and 
7th centuries A- 0- 

Tiie records that throw light upon the methods of land-revenue 
administration in Bengal duidng the period of the Gupta Emperors 
and their immediate successors consist in the first place of a series 
of seven copper-plate inscriptions which may be serially numbered 
as follows : — 

I. Dhanaidaha (mutilated) copper-plate inscription of the time 

113G.E. 

of the Gupta Emperor Kumnragupta I, dated 

432-433 A.C. 

II. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the Gupta 

124 G.E. 

EmpAor Kumaragupta I, dated 

443-444 A.C. 

129 G.E. 

III. Do. dated 

449-450 A.C. 

IV. Do. of the time of the Gupta Emperor Budhagupta (date 
and year lost). 

V. Do. of the time of the Gupta Emperor Budhagupta (date 
and year lost). 

VI. Paharpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the Gupta 

159 G.E. 

Emperor Budhagupta, dated 

479-480 A.C. 

VII. Damodarpur copper plate inscription of the time of the 

214 G. E. 

Gupta Emperor Bhanu (?)gupta, dated 

533-534 A.C. 

To these have to be added another set of four inscriptions of a 


I For references see Ep. Ind., XVII, 23 (revised reading of No. I) ; 
Ibid., XV. 7 (reading of Nos. II, V, and VII) j Ibid., XVII, p. 193 
(for correction of dates). For information about contents of No. 6, 
I am indebted to my friend Mf. K. N. Dixit who is editing it in the 
Ep. Ind. 
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very similar character from the Faridpur District of Eastern Bengal 
which have been assigned on palaeographical grounds to the latter 
half of the sixth and the first part of the seventh centuries. We 
propose to number them serially as follows 

A — Faridpur grant of the time of the Emperor Dharmaditya, dated 
his third regnal year. 

B — Do. of the time of the Emperor Dharmaditya, without date. 

C — Do, of the time of the Emperor Gopacandra, of his. 19th 
regnal year. 

D — Ghagrahati grant of the time of the Emperor Samacara- 
deva/ 

The first question that arises in connection with these sets of 
records is the nature of the lands disposed of and the condition 
of their tenure. As regards the first point the most complete descrip- 
tion is given in No. VII which comprises the following items : — 
revenue-free {samudayabahya)^ 
un tilled {aprahata)^ 
fallow land [khila ksetra).^ 

As the rate of sale mentioned in this particular grant is also used* in II, 
111 and V and as all these four inscriptions belong to the same district 
of Kotivarsa, it is reasonable to conclude that the same class of lands 
is to be understood in all these cases. The same also seems to be the 
case with Nos. Ill and VI where the lands apparently belong to differ- 
ent districts and the rate of sale (viz., two dlmras for each kulyavapa 
of land)^ is also different from the above. Indeed the land is 

1 For references to these inscriptions see I A, 1910 (A B and C) 
and JASB, 1911 (D). The authenticity of these grants denied by 
R. D. Banerjee (JASB 1910, pp. 433-434) and vindicated by F. E. 
Fargiter (JASB 19 ii, pp. 492-498) has since been established by 
the discovery of the Damodarpur plates. 

2 The above follows the translation of R.G. Basak (Ep. Ind., XV). 
In the present paper the following abbreviations will be used. R,G.B = 
Radha Govinda Basak; F. E. P = F. E. Fargiter; A MJC«Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volumes, Vol. 
Ill, Orientalia, Fart 2. 

3 The gold coins of the Gupta Emperors consisted of the d\mras 
connected with the Latin ^Denarius* and the native suvarnas, Kulya- 
mpay tr. by F. E. F. (I A 1910, p. 2*4) as 'so much land as is usually " 
sown with a liulya of seed*. 
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expressly declared in III to be, as in the other case';, revenue-free, 
not previously settled, fallow land. These terms, we think, can only 
refer to the unappropriated waste lying on the outskirts of the settled 
villages. Indirect evidence to this effect is furnished by the vague 
descriptions of the situation of the assigned lands, and above all 
by the fact that the lands at the time of being made over to the 
assignees are required to be severed according to the specified 
measuVes.^ This can only mean that the lands before this time 
formed part and parcel of the unappropriated waste. Whether 
such lands after their dis[)osal continued to be revenue-free is a 
question which is not answered in the inscriptions, but the probability 
is that they became subject to a progressively increased taxation 
till the normal limit was reached. If this were to be the case with 
the waste lands, we may be justified in concluding that the cultivable 
village area was not only assessed for the usual taxes but also survey- 
ed for revenue purposes according to the prevailing standards of land- 
measurement. 

As regards the conditions of tenure these grants are contemplated 
c^r declared to be held — 

according to the custom of noivdestriiction of the 

princi[)ar^ I, 

in perpetuity, according to the custom of (non-destruc- 
tion of) the principal^ II, 

1 The unit of land measure mentioned in the above groups of 
inscriptions is 8x9 reeds (I, IV, VI) and 8x9 reeds “by the hand of 
the famous and upright Sivacandra'^ (A & C). This unit, as Pargiter 
explains, was evidently an oblong consisting of 8 reeds in breadth 
and 9 reeds in length. With it Pargiter aptly compares the kaniy 
the commonest land measure in East Bengal which is not a square 
but an oblong measuring 24x20 or 24x16 or 12x10 reeds, each 
reed consisting of a certain number of cubits. An earlier instance 
of this kind is furnished by the measure called Projapati' s hand 
in the Artha^astra (II, 19). 

2 R. G, B. reads ^^nlvidharmaksayena and tr. *011 condition of des- 
truction of non-transferability’. As this would run counter to all other 
inscriptions of the same group, I suggest the reading nlvidharmaksa- 
yena which I explain as a tatpuru^a compound meaning ‘according to" 
the custom of non-destruction of nlvidharma\ 

3 I follow tr. of nwidharma by R, G* B. 

LH.Q., MARCH, 1929 
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with the right of perpetual endowment, and according 
to the custom of non-destruction (as above)^ 

HI, 

in perpetuity, according to the custom of non-destruc- 
tion (as above), and without the right of alienation'^ 

IV, 

with the right of perpetual endowment .VII. 

A perusal of the above list shows a substantial agreement as regards 
the conditions of tenure among all the inscriptions of the first group. 
The land grants in every case are perpetual, but non-transferable. 
It would thus appear that the State reserved its right to the unappro- 
priated waste to such an extent as to exclude possessors by right of 
Sale from alienation of their holdings. 

A few words may next be said as regards the authorities entrusted 
with the disposal of the waste lands. Nos. II, III and VII refer 
to the authority that receives the application (vipiiipya) for purchase, 
obtains its verification from the record-keepers {pustapalas)^ secures the 
sale-price and conveys the land, but nothing is mentioned about its 
identity. No. i distinctly mentions the heads of families®, named and 
unnamed Brahmanas, and the officer in charge of 8 kulas in the village* 
as receiving the application while it mentionj; neighbouring heads 
of families® as conveying the land after severance according to the 
specified measures. No. IV expressly indicates the officer in charge 
of the kulas, the village headman, the heads of families and the leading 


1 I construe apradlxkmyanivi (F. W. Thomas’s amended reading 
in Ep.Ind.iXV, P.T33) aprada^^aknayamvi in the light of the expres- 
sions apradadharma in VII and akqayanwi in VI, and explain as 
above. Mr. R. G. B. construes the above as apradakmyci or aprada^ 
akqayd' and tr. as ‘according to the custom of nullification or continua- 
tion of the condition of non-transferability' (AMJC, p. 481). 

2 Apratikara in the original. 

3 Kutumdirts, usually tr. as householders. I prefer to take it 
in its stricter sense of heads of households. Cf. Yaj., II, 45 who distin- 
guishes clearly between the kutumbins and the rikihins, 

4 I adopt R. G. B/s restoration and translation of gramikMa- 
kuladhikarana, 

5 P rativasikutumhins in the original. 
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men* of Palasavrndaka® as receiving the application, while they send 
information of the same to the principal prakriis (subjects), the heads 
of families and the Brahmanas of Candagrama,^ while the officer (in 
charge of 8 ktdas), heads of families and the leading men and so forth 
convey the land after inspecting it and severing it as above. No. VI 
mentions a district officer and the office of the district head-quarters 
at Pundraravardhana as receiving the application, while they send in- 
formation of the same to the Brahmanas, the leading men and the 
heads of families. 

The difference in the nature of the superintending authority in the 
foregoing records corresponds to other differences as well. While 
Nos. 11,111 and VII refer to the same district (Kotivarsa), No. I 
refers itself to the district of Khata- or (Khada)para. No. IV mentions 
only the division {bhukti) of Pundraravardhana but not the district 
{visaya)y while No. VI mentions neither the one nor the other but 
merely the capital town of the same name. With this may be 
mentioned the fact already noticed that the prevailing rate of sale 
in Nos. IV and VI is different from the prevailing rate in Nos. II, III 
and V 1 *I. It is possible that we have here two sets of administrative 
arrangements for the disposal of the unappropriated waste. In the 
one group (Nos. I and IV) the administrative authority consists 
of the officers in charge of the 8 kulas, the leading men, the heads 
of families, the village headmen and so forth. It would thus seem 
that we have to deal with a mixed body of officials and non- 
officials. As regards the other group (Nos. II, III, VI and VII) 
it will be noticed that No. VI expressly contemplates the distict 
officer and the office of the disrict head- quarters as receiving the 
application. Moreover, in No. VII which alone has preserved the 
seal intact the legend shows that the charter was issued by the office 
of the district head-quarters of Kotivaiaa."^ From this it would follow 
that the authority charged with the disposal of the waste lands was 

1 I adopt the tr. of mahaitara by F.E.P. (I A, 1910, p. 213), For 
the implication of this term see below. 

2 Apparently, as R.G.B, thinks, the head-quarters of the provincial 
government. 

3 Probably the village on whose outskirts the land was situated. 

4 Kotivarsadfiisikahadhikaranasya in the original. Adhi^ihana 
by itself means only a locality or a town but, as here used, ft must 
mean the head-quarters of the district. 
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at least in the first instance the head*quarters oflfice of the district in 
whose jurisdiction the land was situated. A connecting link between 
these two groups is furnished Nos. IV and VI which contemplate 
the Brahmanas, the leading men and the heads of families apparently 
of the near-most village as receiving information of the application 
for purchase, possibly to enable them to offer their objections, 
if any.' 

While on this subject we may say a few words on the constitution 
of the office of the district head-quarters just mentioned. Nos. 
II, III, V and VII describe the district officer under different titles 
as carrjnng on the administration of the office with a guild-president, 
the leading merchant, the leading artisan and the leading scribe’^ at 
the top. This has been variously interpreted to mean 'an adminis- 
trative board of the district',^ ‘the royal tribunal in a city'^ and 
with less justification as ‘the office and probably the court 
of a district officer^ and ‘a secretariat and advisory councir.® None of 
these explanations helps to throw light upon the affinities and the true 
character of the adhikarana. An interesting side-light is thrown 
upon this point by the references in the general literature and specially 
in the famous Sanskrit drama called the Mrcchakatika whose generally 
acknowledged date falls within the limits of the present period. A 
court of justice called adhikarana is mentioned in the DaSakumara- 
carita and judges called Dharmadhikaranas are referred to in the 
Paflcatantra.^ Above all, Act IX of the Mrcchakatika describing the 
famous trial scene refers to the king’s judges (called adhikarai^iikas and 
adhikaranabhojakas) sitting in the court-house {adhikaranamaridapa)^ 
who are assisted by the guild-president {srestJiin)^ scribes {kayasthas) 
and so forth. It will be noticed that the leading scribe of the epigraphs 
is represented by the scribes, of the drama, while the guild-president is 


1 Aksudraprakrtikutumbins of No. IV evidently corresponds to 
the brahmanottaramahattaradikuiumbins of No. VI. 

2 Na^arahresiMy sarthavahay prathamakulikay prathaviakUyastha 
in the original. For the third term I adopt the tentative rendering of 
R. G. B. 

3 R. G. 13 . (AMJC). 

4 R. C. Majumdar, Corporate LifCy 2nd ed., Add, and Corr. 

5 Beni Prasad, The ^tatCy p. 297, 

6 See Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 134. 
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common to both. It would thus appear that the adhisihamdhikarana 
of the Gupta Empire had its prototype in the adhikarana at the capi- 
tal contemplated in the drama, which by a natural extension of meaning 
(such as is seen in the later word cutchery) came to be applied to the 
office of the district head-quarters as well. The above comparison, 
moreover, shows that in the place of the vague list of unspecified 
officers of the drama the inscriptions mention the leading artisan and 
the le*ading merchant besides the guild-president and the chief scribe. 
If it be supposed that the adhikarana of the drama represents the 
loosely organised institution of earlier times, that of the Gupta empire 
would be a development of the same with a well defined organisation 
and with the addition of administrative functions as well. The rever- 
sion of the Gupta institution to the type of administrative boards as- 
cribed by Megasthenes to the Maurya empire is no doubt a witness 
of the enduring influence of the popular paTicayets. 

We have thus found two sets of authorities entrusted with the 
administration of the waste lands, viz., a selected body of officials and 
the office of the district head-quarters. In the remaining group of 
inscriptions the administering authority is more uniform but not so 
well-defined. There the authority receiving the application for 
purchase and disposing of the same is described as — 

the adhikarana and the prakrtis headed by eighteen specified 

leading men of the district^ (A), 

the adhikarana headed by named cliief scribe- and leading 

men of the district (B), 

the adhikarana headed by named chief scribe and leading men 

as well as unnamed principal vyUparins (C), 

the adhikarana headed by named chief scribe, the leading men 
of the district and other leading men as well as unnamed 
principal vyavaharins (D). 

In A, B and C, these authorities are also directly addressed by 
the applicant for grant of the land concerned to him and in the 

1 Visayamahattara tr. as above by F. E. P. who compares the 
{^napada-mahattara of the Dasakumaracarita. 

2 Jyedhakayasiha. Less satisfactory trs. are 'oldest official' (F.E.P.) 
and 'chief secretary' (R. G. R.). A chief secretary would be out 
of place in a district office and a better equivalent for fyestJiakayastha 
would be the Sheristadar of the Collector's office in British India at 
present. 
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first-named inscription they expressly signify the sale of the land 
by their own direction. The vague and indefinite character of the 
agency contemplated in the above inscriptions is obvious at the 
first sight. Of its constituent parts the adhikarana headed by 
the chief scribe evidently corresponds to the Gupta institution of 
the same name. For the rest the leading men of the district 
and the other leading men are apparently not private individuals, 
but are persons concerned with the administrative functions, 
for the mahamahattaras and inahattaras are included in the Khalimpur 
grant of Dharmapala^ in a list of persons entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the district \visayavyavaharins). The vyaparins of C are 
evidently identical with the vyavaharins of D both meaning adminis- 
trative agents.^ With them may be compared the vyavahari-j^inapadas 
of the Tippera plate of Lokanatlia and the unnamed vimyavyavahu- 
rins mentioned in the grant of Dharmapala aforesaid. We are in- 
clined to identify them with the prakrtis of A, though the latter 
has the general sense of ‘subjects.’ It would thus appear that the 
authority charged with the administration of the land concerned 
consisted, in this case, of the district office and many named, and 
unnamed minor officials. With this may be connected the fact that 
the legends on the seals of the inscriptions in all the cases in which 
they are preserved (A, B and C) refer to the office of the district 
{vimy adhikarana) in whicli the lands arc evidently situated. 

We are now in a position to discuss the question whether in 
the aforesaid cases the State snared the ownership of the land with 
private parties. A definite answer to this question is suggested by 


1 Ep. Ind., IV. 

2 Vyaparins, translated as 'principal traders of the district 
(F. E. P.) and ‘chief business- meiP (R. G. B. in AMJC) ; but 'vyaparavi 
kurvati' is frequently used in the inscriptions in the sense of carrying 
on affairs of state, e.g., in the grant of the time of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara Emperor Mahendrapala II (Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 13). Also 
compare vyaparaya in C said with reference to the district officers, 
Vyavaharins, translated as ‘men of business' (F. E. P.) and ‘administer^ 
ing agents or business men’ (R. G. B.) ; but samvyavarati is used in 
all the above inscriptions in the sense of ‘administering' and translat- 
ed as such by R. G. B. The vyavaharin is mentioned in a list of 
officials charged with the execution of the land grant in the Nidhan- 
pur plate of Bhaskaravarman (Ep. Ind., XII, No. 13), 
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Professor R. G. Basak* who rejects the idea of State-ownership of 
the lands concerned on the following grounds : — 

(a) That, the State could not alienate lands ^^without the consent 
or approval of the people’s representatives, the mahattaras and other 
business men of the province and the district, and sometimes even 
the common folk.” 

(b) That the Fariclpur grant No. I [A above] mentions 'Mn very clear 
terms that i/6th of the sale proceeds in these transactions will go to the 
royal exeheciuer according to the law.” “It seems very clear, then, 
that the remaining 5/6th of the price used to go to the funds of the 
village assemblies/’ 

His own idea, vaguely suggested, rather than indicated, is that 
the ownership of the land belonged jointly to the State and the 
people, or that it belonged (on the analogy of South Indian village 
assemblies) to the village assemblies subject to the supervision of 
the king. In the same context he takes these grants to ^‘belong to 
a period when the crown began to be recognised as absolute owner 
of all jand” in place of the people who were the original proprietors. 

A careful consideration of the above arguments shows that they 
are not based upon sufficient grounds. We have already shown 
reasons for holding that the persons whom Mr, Basak understands 
to be the people’s representatives were more. likely minor officials. 
In the two instances (IV and VI) in which the Brfdimanas, the prin* 
cipal subjects and the heads of families are mentioned, they merely 
receive information" of the application for purchase, it may be, for the 
hearing of any possible objections on their part. In any case the 
idea of “consent or approval” of tliese persons being necessary for 
the performance of the sale is not warranted by the evidence. 

The second argument is based upon a mistranslation of the 
term dharmamdbhaga which Mr. Basak, following the authority of 
the' late Mr, Pargiter^, translates as i/6th of the sale {)roceeds. We 
may compare it with the similar clauses in IV and VII dharmapa- 
raiavaptih meaning that the Ern[)eror would thereby gain spiritual 
merit and still more the clause in VI ^arthopacayo \dhar'ni\maHad- 
bhagapyayanaH ca bhavati' meaning that the emperor would acquire 
increase of wealth as well as promotion of i/6th of the spiritual 


1 AMJC, pp. 486-491. 

2 Anudarkayanii in IV, anubodhayanti in VI. 

3 JBSB, 1910, p. 197* 
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merit'. Now this comparison shows that the spiritual merit {dharmd) 
is distinguished from the sale proceeds. The true explanation of the 
above phrase is to be found in the sacred texts^ making the king 
eligible to l/6th of the spiritual merits as well as demerits of his 
subjects. As in all these cases the applicant for purchase of land 
signifies his intention of disposing of it for pious purposes, it is evident 
that the king in granting the application would share in the resulting 
spiritual merit. 

The mention of South Indian village communities in this connec- 
tion seems to us to be wholly inappropriate. In the Cola empire the 
village assemblies which had a well-defined constitution and functions 
themselves exercised the right of purchase and sale of the village 
lands, the intervention of the State officers {adhikarins and so forth) 
being only occasional in character. In North Dengal under the 
imperial rule of the Guptas the village headman and heads of families 
who may be held to be representatives of the village community ad- 
ministered the State lands only in some cases with the association 
of officers in charge of S. Kulas, while in other cases it was the district 
office that formed the administering authority. In East Bengaf' under 
the rule of the independent sovereigns of this period the represen- 
tatives of the village community, if there were any, do not figure at 
all in connection with the administration of the land, which is entrusted 
to the district office and minor officials. Due weight must also be 
given to the fact that the charter for the disposal of the lands in 
the above cases was issued, as the surviving seal-legends show, by the 
district office alone. Nor must we omit finally to mention the 
elaborate official procedure of the above transactions consisting usually 
of three district processes, viz., formal application by the intend- 
ing purchaser, verification of the application by record-keepers, and 
severance of the land, sold together with conveyance of the same on 
payment of the sale-price. 

U. N. Ghosiial 


1 Also cf. the maxim quoted in D for justifying the grant, viz., 
that the land infested by wild animals is profitless as regard.s wealth 
that should accrue to the king, while land which is made fit for enjoy- 
ment by calves brings wealth as well as spiritual merit to the king. 

2 Cf. Mbh.,V, 131, I2;XII, 69, 79fif; XIII, 75, 5-10 etc. 



Studies in the History of Vijayanagar 

I 

Sources of the History and their Value 

One who happens to visit the magnificent ruins of Hampi and 
sees the broken palaces, dilapidated temples, shattered foundations, 
fallen underground structures, and crumbling fort-walls, feels 
an unbounded curiosity to know what should have been the 
splendour of the city during its palmy days when it was the 
capital of a living empire. The spectacle is so imposing in all its 
deadly silence that one yearns to get an idea of the history of the 
city ; but alas ! nowhere does one find a continuous and unbroken 
history of the empire. One reads in the literary works of the age, and 
in the few accounts of the European travellers who visited India during 
the 15th and the i6th centuries, about the greatness and splendour 
of the city which was graced by the courts of mighty monarchs who 
were men of exceptional attainments^ whose wealth and power were 
simply dazzling and whose armies were dreaded all over southern India. 

Modern research has not thrown much light on the subject. 
Ferishta’s chronicle, the narratives of a host of foreign travellers who 
visited the city during the 15th and the i6tb centuries, the Sasanas 
issued by the kings of Vijayanagar as well as their feudatories 
and the literary works of the age constitute the only sources of its 
history. 

The chronicle of Ferishta is generally regarded as the primary 
basis for the construction of the history of Vijayanagar. The chronicler 
was born about 1570 A.C., and had probably finished his work by the 
year 1608. A detailed study of his work convinces us that his 
book cannot be accepted as an authentic source of the history of 
the Hindu empire. In the first place, he was a Muhammadan by birth 
and was honoured at the courts of Ahmednagar and Bijapur as a 
court-poet by Nizam Shah and Adil Shah who ‘heaped favours on 
him.^ Enjoying the patronage and bounty of the Muhammadan 
Sultans, he tells us that he was ‘urged' by them ‘to compile a history 
of the conquests of Islam in Hind, of the sovereigns of Delhi and 
of the Bahamini kings of the Deccan.' To show his gratitude ^nd 
loyalty to his patrons, he undertook the task and we read in his Preface 
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that his object was ‘to commemorate the deeds of the illustrious 
monarchs.’ A work which was written under such circumstances, with 
the avowed object of pajdng tribute to his patrons, to extol the 
Muhammadan Sultans in flowing terms, and to depreciate their rivals 
and opponents, the Rayas of Vijayanagar, cannot be accepted as 
a trustworthy historical account. Still another defect in Ferishta 
is that the author did not begin his writing till about l6o8 A,C., and 
was not in any sense a contemporary recorder. In preparing his work, 
he had no other source except the prejudicial materials which were 
gathered from all quarters of the Muhammadan dominions and placed 
before him. With all his desire to present the real facts, he does 
not seem to do so. His preface gives us a long list of the books 
he consulted; but they are all Muhammadan accounts, and not one 
record of the Hindu kings, bearing the stamj) of their testimony, 
is quoted in all his work. He made no use of either the Sasanas which 
were issued by the Rajas of Vijayanagar or the literary works of 
the age. 

The following quotation from his ])reface to his work in Briggs' 
translation sliows that he wrote more as a zealous Islamite than as 
an impartial historian : — '‘The height of his ambition amounts only 
to the desire that his history may rank in comparison with theirs, 
as the Caaba at Mecca does with the holy Temple of Jerusalem and 
as Ally ranks with the prophet Mahomed.” 

Sewell, the author of ‘A Forgotten Empire', is so impressed with 
the partiality of I'erishta that, although he was obliged to use the 
book as his primary source, he tells us in more than one place that 
‘we must never forget that the narrative of Ferishta is necessarily 
tinged with bias in favour of the Musalmans.’ If he misrepresents the 
character and achievements of the Hindu Rajas, he magnifies the 
greatness of his co-religionists and patrons in several ways. He 
does not make any reference to the fanaticism of some of the Sultans 
and their iconoclastic zeal. In the writing of his narrative he consi- 
dered it his chief business to describe the victories of his sovereigns, 
leaving aside the defeats which they sustained at the hands of the 
Hindu kings. Still more regrettable is the fact that some of the power- 
ful Rajas are pictured as impotent sovereigns. Thus while Krsna Deva 
Raya received the unstinted praise of all the travellers, poets and 
other writers of the age as a versatile monarch of wonderful military, 
administrative and literary talents, Ferishta describes him as a weak 
and puppet king, and does not even give his full name, The brilliant 
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and glorious achievements of Krsna Deva Raya, the splendid architec- 
tural structures which were built by him and some of which still remain 
as a monument of his greatness, do not find even a passing reference 
in the chronicle of Ferishta. 

The defect of Ferishta lies not only in the misrepresentation, 
but also in the ignorance, of actual facts. He confused the dates and 
the names of the kings of Vijayanagar. He called Bukka I 'Risen 
Roy’ ♦throughout his work. He collected information of the Saiigama 
dynasty more than two hundred years after the expiry of the dynasty, 
and misnamed the kings of the first dynasty ; but it is curious 
that even in the account of the last dynasty, information about which 
he could have easily obtained, he committed similar mistakes. 
Vehkatadri was killed in the battle of Tallikota ; but Ferishta speaks 
of him as if he survived the battle and confuses him with Vira Venkata- 
pati, son of Tirumala Raya. For these reasons we cannot rely too 
much upon the chronicler in reconstructing the history of Vijayanagar. 

The accounts of the various foreign travellers who visited the 
city of Vijayanagar in the 15th and i6th centuries and who left 
recorcfs of their personal observations as well as of the information 
which they obtained from hearsay, form no doubt a valuable source 
of the history of Vijayanagar. The narratives of Paeas, Nuniz, 
Frederic Barbosa and of other travellers, although insufficient to 
gratify the curiosity of the twentieth century reader, possess one great 
advantage over the Muhammadan chronicler in that they are impartial 
accounts of unbiassed observers. But these accounts, given by European 
travellers who visited the city during different periods of its history, 
have their own drawbacks. Being foreigners to India, they could hardly 
be expected to be conversant with the language, manners and customs 
of the people whom they observed, with the result that they could 
not give a correct picture of the age. A study of their accounts leaves 
the reader in ignorance of some of the important problems in the 
history of the country. 

The travellers were struck more with the outward splendour 
and glory of the city, with the glare and glitter of the royal courts 
or Durbars of the Rayas of Vijayanagar, than with the exact 
internal conditions of the people, the actual relations of the Hindu 
kings with the Muhammadan Sultans and such other vital facts 
which are. more valuable and interesting to the historian of a 
later day. Even if they should make any stray statement on such 
topics, we can lay but little trust on their evidence ; for, the foreign 
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travellers could scarcely be expected to have a proper grasp of the 
situation* If we are to doubt the correctness of their accounts on 
matters that happened during the period when the travellers actually 
stayed in India, we should attach much less importance to their ac- 
counts of events which happened before they set foot on the counry, 
Viewed from this point, the travellers throw any appreciable light on 
but a few and short periods in the history of Vijayanagar. 

The most authentic and accurate information is obtained from the 
inscriptions or the ^asanas which were issued by the kings of Vijaya- 
nagar. The inscriptions, which are now at our disposal, are of varied 
character. They were engraved on plates, on boulders, on pillars and on 
walls in Sanskrit, Kanarese and Telugu. The {^asanas, collected to- 
gether and arranged chronologically, contain a treasure-house of infor- 
mation, indispensable to the historian. They in general describe the 
achievements of the king who issued them, the pedigree of the reign- 
ing king and the year (generally counting from the Saka era) when 
he ruled. No doubt th^^ furnish invaluable material for the history of 
the country and supply what are almost the only genuine aids avail- 
able for the compilation of a history. But they perplex the historian 
in a number of ways. Grants were made not only by the reigning Raja 
but also by his sons, grandsons, the nobility of the country, etc. 
The donors of these grants are very often entitled as ‘Mahamanda- 
le^vara’ *Rrljadhiraja’ ^Maharaja' ‘Virapratapa’ and so on. In such 
cases, the problem as to which of the grantors was the ruler 
remains unsolved by the plate. Another difficulty, for instance, 
is that side by side with the inscriptions of Deva Raya II, the 
Sangama king, there are also found those of his sons Mallikarjuna 
and Virupaksa and those of the founder of the second dynasty, 
Saluva Narasimha. The difficulty in this case is that we are not 
in a position to ascertain with any amount of precision the line of 
succession and the particular period when each of them ruled the 
country. Unless the owner of the ‘Sasana^ styled himself in it 
the Raja of Vijayanagar we cannot believe that he was the ruling 
prince; for, a host of inscriptions are found bearing all the titles 
or birudas which according to traditional custom are put after the 
name of every distinguished prince, king or no king, of Vijayanagar. 
Still aiiothei difficulty that confronts the historian is that these 
inscriptions generally include literary compositions of established 
scholars and court-poets who are liable to exaggeration. Specially 
the Carnata Inscriptions, with all the valuable information they 
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contain, include to a large extent very "high eulogies. A typical 
example is quoted below : 

‘*The world of gods having been taken as his portion by Krsna- 
Raya, after him his younger brother of meritorious deeds, king Acyuta 
took the world of the earth for his portion, subduing his enemies, 
surpassing Indra and fulfilling the desires of the learned. The 
moon of his fame moves in the world in all the titkiSf and is 
ever waxing, ever giving joy to the Cakora birds, shining by day 
as well as by night, hateful to the lotuses. Swifter than thought 
or the wind are his horsemen, the trampling of whose hoofs turns the 
world to clouds of dust,— why mention the slow-paced horses of Indra ? 
Fanned with cainaras by groups of the wives of hostile kings, distin- 
guished as Rajadhiraja, the terror of foreign kings, and by many other 
titles ; often had he made the sixteen manner of gifts in Gokarna, 

Sahgama, Nivrtti, Suvarna, Sahkha, iSonadri, Parvata, Virificipura 

Supreme is this king Acyuta established on the jewelled throne of 
Vijayanagara, rejoicing in the fulness of fame, excelling Nrga, Nala, 
Nahusa and other inferior kings, the home of unequalled valour and 

generosity ’’ (Epigraphica Carnatica, vol. 3, part I, 

Mandya Taluq, p. 45.) 

It may be observed that the king on whom all this praise is 
lavished was Krsna Deva Raya's ‘degenerate successor whose feeble- 
ness, selfishness, cowardice and cruelty paved the way for the final 
destruction of the Empire'; and who is described by Nuniz, a per- 
sonal observer of the king as “a man of very little honesty who gave 
himself over to vice and tyranny and whose people and captains 
were much discontented with his evil life and inclinations.” 

Last but not the least in importance are the literary works of the 
age. Works written in Sanskrit, Telugu and Kanarese contain 
valuable information, throwing light on some of the most disputed 
points in the history of the kingdom. The time when the city attained 
the very acme of its power saw an intellectual awakening which 
resulted in the production of innumerable works of splendid poetry. 
These works place before us a succession of sovereigns ruling over 
a vast empire in which the people enjoyed the blessings of peace and 
prosperity to an extent unheard of in the annals of the history 
of India. The special value of the poets' accounts is that they are 
given by men of the age who enjoyed the glories of the period. 
Besides giving general pictures of the Empire in its glory, every poet 
describes in the beginning of his work the genealogy of the ruler 
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to wKom the work is dedicated and these genealogical tables are of 
use to us in that the poets were the men whom we may expect to be 
best acquainted with the ancestry of their patrons. We may therefore 
rely on the poets so far as their genealogical tables go ^ but when 
they begin to enumerate the achievements of the kings we should 
indeed be more cautious. In such places we are to look upon them 
with as much suspicion, and perhaps more, as when we read Ferishta*s 
accounts of the work of the Sultans. 

Among such works of the age, Narapativijayam, otherwise known 
as Ramarajiyam may be taken as typical. The author of this work, 
Venkayya, describes the genealogy and the glories of the Narapati 
princes; but the work does not contain the particulars of Rama Rajahs 
conflict with the Muhammadan princes and his death in the battle 
of Tallikota in 1564. To gratify his lord whose lavish bounty lie 
enjoyed, the poet not only avoided referring to the defeats of the 
Narapati Rajas but also used too much hyperbole to make his work 
trustworthy. 

These are the several kinds of sources of the history of Vijaya- 
nagar and with the help of some of them, Sewell constructed ^lis 
Forgotten Empire.’ He is the first historian who has attemped to give 
a continuous and connected history of the kingdom which was as good 
as lost to us. before the publication of his work, the very existence of 
the Empire was hardly remembered even in its native land and we owe 
Iiim a heavy debt of gratitude for having brought to light the great- 
ness of the Hindu Empire. Excellent as his work is, it cannot be ac- 
cepted as a full and perfect history of the Hindu kings. It suffers 
from the neglect of some of the best sources available. In producing 
his work he took Ferishta as his primary basis. Besides, he used the in- 
formation he obtained from the narratives of two Portuguese travellers, 
Paeas and Nuniz, whose accounts he translated and appended to his 
work. In points where Ferishta and the travellers are silent, Sewell, 
perhaps, tried to fill up the gap by guessing the approximate 
truth. Thus he says that, “ Tuluva Narasimha murdered the 
two sons of Saluva Narasimha, seized the throne and held it till 
his death” (A Forgotten Empire, p. no). There is epigraphical 
evidence that Saluva Narasiraha’s son, Immadi Narasimha, actually 
ruled the country ( vide Epigraphica Indica, vol. VII, p. 74, 
Devulapalli feisana). Another such error is where Sewell says that 
after the battle of Tallikota 1568 Tirumala murdered his sovereign 
SadaSiva and seized the throne for himselP’ (A Forgotten Empire, 
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p. 212). There are many strong epigraphical evidences to show 
that SadaSiva ruled as de jure king for many years after the 
battle of Tallikota and that Tiriimala steered the ship of state 
keeping him as the nominal king (vide Epigraphica Indica, voL 
IX, p. 338 and Inscriptions on Copper-Plates and Stones in Nellore 
District collected by A. Butterworth and V. Venugopalachettiar, 
vol. II, p. 869). More of such historical errors in ‘A Forgotten 
Empire* will be shown in the articles, that follow upon this subject. 
The point that needs mention here is that Sewell did not make proper 
use of the Sasanas and the literary works of the age and that some 
of his statements do not stand on substantial grounds. The literary 
works of the Hindu authors of the age and the epigraphical records 
have to be given more importance than the sources upon which he 
mainly depended in constructing the history of the Hindu Empire. 

V. Nakasimham 


The Karoura of Ptolemy 

Writing about the year 150 A.C., Ptolemy mentions the following 
as the inland cities of Limyrike between the Pseudostomos and the 
Baris’ : — 

Pasage, Mastanour, Kourellour, Pounnatta, where is 
beryl, KaroURA, the royal seat of Kerobotiiras, ArEMBOUR, 
Bideris, Pantipolis, Adarima, Koreoor. 

This royal seat of Kerobotiiras still remains one of the puzzles of 
ancient South Indian history ; for according to the early classical 
writers the capital of this prince was MoUZIRIS which was also an 
entrepot of trade and this city of MoUZIRIS is mentioned by 
Ptolemy as “an emporium'’ on the coast along with Tyndis, the mouth 
of the river Pseudostomos, Koreoura, Bakarei, and the mouth of 
the river Baris.® The river, Pseudostomos, has been identified as 
the river Periyar, in the present Cochin state, and Baris as the 
KalLADA which pours its waters near Quilon in the Travancore state. 


1 Mc.Crindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p, 180, 

2 Ibid; p. 48. 
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Among the classical writers Pliny is the first to make a definite 
reference to the ports and kingdoms on the west coast of South 
India. His Natural History was completed in 77 A.C, two years 
before his death. In it he says : — *'From thence (Ocelis) they sail 
with the wind called Hippalos in forty days to the first commercial 

station of India named Muziris The ruler of the country at the 

time which I speak was Coelobothras'* (according to another manuscript 
Celobotras)} In iht Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea, “written a little 
later after the death of Pliny between the years A.C. 80 and 89,”^ we 
have as follows : — “Then follow NaoURA and TundIS, the first marts 
of LIMURIKE, and after these MouziRis and NeLKUNDA, the seats 
of government. To the kingdom under the sway of Keprobotras, 
TUNDIS is subject, a village of great note situate near the sea. Mou- 
ZIRIS which pertains to the same realm is a city at the height of 
prosperity.”^ The next writer to allude to these places is Ptolemy. 

It is agreed on all hands that Limyrike stands for Damirice or 
Tamilakam, MouzIRIS is Muyiricotta or Miiyirikodu comprised with- 
in the limits of the present town of Cranganore and TUNDIS or T'ifNDIS 
is Kadalundi a few miles from Calicut. It is also certain that Kepro-, 
Celo-, and Ccelo- bothras is identical with the Keralaputras men- 
tioned by Asoka,"^ 

What were the limits of the territory of Keralaputra ? Bishop 
Caldwell says : — '‘The name in Sanskrit, and in full, is Keralaputra, 
but both Kera and Kela are Dravidian abbreviations of Kerala. They 
are Malayalam, however, not Tamil abbreviations and the district 
over which Keralaputra ruled is that in which the Malayalam langu- 
age is now spoken.”* He confines, therefore, the dominion of Kerala- 
putra to the country west of the Ghats, to the narrow coast strip 
between the mountain and the sea. But Kera does not seem to 
have been an abbreviation 'of the Sanskrit Kerala ; instead, Kerala 
itself seems to have been a variant of Ciiera, “Cheraman,'* says 
Dr. Gundert,* “is the name of the whole dynasty of Chera or Kerala 
rulers ; for these two names are the same, Kerala being only 

1 Quoted in Logan, Malabar Manual, vol. I, pp. 250-251. 

2 McCrindle, The Periplus, Introduction, p. 5, 

3 Ibid., pp. 1 3 1-2. 

4 V. A. Smith, Asoka, p. 160. 

5 Comparative Grammer of the Dravidian Languages, p. 95. 

6 Quoted in Sangunny Menon, History of Travancore, p. $3. 
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the Kanarese pronunciation a^ appears from the Peccan inscriptions 
of W. Elliott Esq. in which no Chera is associated with Pandya but 
only a Kerala.’^ Further, Pandit Saurirayan in the course of a learned 
article discussing the etymology of the words CllERA and KeraLa 
says^ : — “It is a welhascertained fact that in Kanarese the initial 
palatals of Tamil words change as a rule into gutturals e.g., 

Tamil Cheyidan (He did) = Kanarese Geyidanu 
Chevi (ear) = Kivi 
Chenni (head) = Kenne 

There are many instances as these and the same phonetic process 
was met by the Tamil word Cheralani and is naturally pronounced 
Keralam, Thus we can have no hesitation in saying that Chera is 
a contraction of Cheralani and that Cherala and Kerala are etymo- 
logically and historically the same.* 

Karoura, then, was the capital of the Chera ruler. Bishop Cald- 
well identifies this place with Karur, a few miles from Erode on the 
Erode-Trichinopoly branch of the South Indian Railway. “Karur/* 
he observes* “is mentioned in Tamil traditions as the ancient capital 
of the Chera, Kera or Kerala kings, and is generally identified with 
Karur, an important town in the Coimbatore district, originally inclu- 
ded in the Chera kingdom Ptolemy's word, Karoura^ represents 

the Tamil name of the place with perfect accuracy.” Following this 
lead, an attempt has been made to find in the “PUNTURAKKON,” 
(the lord of Puntura), one of the titles of the Zamorin, a reference to 
Perindiiraii a village in the Coimbatore district and a station on the 
main railway line to Madras from the west coast and to trace the 
origin of his dynasty to some place on the banks of the Kaveri. 

High as the authority of the learned bishop is, there are weighty 
reasons against his identification. CnENGUTTUVAN was the emperor 
of the Cheras when Ptolemy compiled his geography. . In the 
‘‘Chilappathikaram” and the “ManimekhalaP* two Tamil works 
composed in this period, the one by no less a person than the younger 
brother of the Emperor, the other by his protege, Va^CHI or TlRU- 
VANCHIKULAM, figures the capital of the Chera ruler about a mile 
and a half from the Mouziris of the classical writers. After a 
critical examination of the geographical background of the Ckilappa'^ 


t The Tamilian Antiquary, voK I, no. 4. 

2 Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, pp. 96-97. 
March, 1929 16 
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thikaram^ the fauna and flora of the country traversed by Cbenguttu- 
van, the presents laid at the royal feet by his subjects, and the routes 
taken by Kannagi and the party sent in search of her, Mr. Ponnara- 
balam Pillai had no doubt that the capital of Chera was Tiruvanji- 
kkuiam and not Karur in the Coimbatore district.^ Further it is 
to Tiruvanjikkulam as the capital of the Cheras and the centre of 
learning and philosophy in the west coast that Manimekhalai, the 
the daughter of the hero of the Chilappatliiharam comes to find 
consolation. 

Further the choice of such a town as Karur so far away from the 
sea is also opposed to the peculiar conditions of the Chera empire as 
the premier sea- power of the south in those days. The prosperity 
of the *‘three crowned kings'^ of the south depended on tlieir seaborne 
commerce. It was for the convenience of trade that Karikala, the 
great Cliola king, built a new capital at the mouth of the Kaveri and 
shifted his residence from the inland Uraiyur. The first two capitals 
of the Pandyan kingdom were situated, the one on the sea and the 
other at the confluence of the Tampraparni with the sea. And when 
this was submerged and the third capital, the present Madura, was 
founded on the banks of the Vaigai, Korkai or Kolkhoi of the 
Periplus at the moutli of the Tampraparni became the commercial 
capital of the kingdom and the seat of the heir-apparent. 

To the Cheras overseas commerce was no less important. The 
greatest wars of the Cheras had been probably those with NaNNAN 
of Tulunad and his allies the Kadak-Kadamba pirates. “Their 
particular service to civilization,” it has been remarked, “consisted 
in their suppression of this post of piracy on the west coast which 
both the first Chera known to us and his son took so much pains to 
suppress, while other Cheras perhaps subordinate chieftains did make 
substantial contribution towards achieving this object.-” The Tamil 
poet Paranar compares Chenguttuvan to a fisherman who constantly 
engaged himself on the sea to get rid of his enemies with a view to 
making the articles, coming over sea, available to those inside his own 
territory.®*^ Another Tamil poet, Nappalcaiyar, alludes to the 


1 The Tamilian Antiquary, vol. I, no. 9 : The Origin of the 
Cranganore Temple, p. 39. 

2 S. KrishnaSwamy Ayyanger, The Beginnings of South Indian 
History, p. 233. 

3 Ibid,, p. 221 , 
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Chera sea power in the following comparison of himself with other 
poets : — 

“No rival bard I sing ! We are little barks 
That sail not on the western main, 

Where Cheran's warlike fleets are seen."'* 

It does not stand to reason that Tiruvanjikkulam, consecrated by 
the installation of the Pattinidevi at which were present many 
kings •including Gajabahu of Ceylon, associated with the memories 
of the exploits of his ancestors, the trade centre of the empire in 
maintaining the security of which against the pirates his father lost 
his life and he himself spent the best part of his long reign, 
should have been lightly given up by Chenguttuvan, the contemporary 
of Ptolemy, in favour of a place which was situated in the north- 
eastern frontier of his empire and which has nothing to recommend it 
as an imperial capital and seat of government except the sanctity of 
the river on which it stands. 

Too much has been made in the past of the accuracy of Ptolemy's 
geographical knowledge. Ptolemy compiled his account from various 
sources. He did not possess, as the author of the Peripius did, first- 
hand knowledge of the countries and towns which he mentioned in 
his geography. “Ptolemy's is a map of utter confusion,* says Me 
Crindle,^ *'out of which it is very difficult to extract in a few instances 
any definite conclusions. He misconceived the form and configuration 
of the Indian peninsula. lie had to fit his data derived from various 
sources such as maritime and land itineraries based upon real experi- 
ence into a framework to which they were wholly unsuited and this 
could be effected only by some Procrustean process or rather by a 
repetition of such processes concerning which we are left wholly in 
the dark.” 

The separate mention of MOUZIRIS and KAROUitA as the empori- 
um and the royal seat respectively can be explained. MOUZIRls 
was the port, where ships were unloaded and KaROURA was 
the name of the place where the palace was -situated — a mile and a 
half from the port. The earlier writers — Pliny and the author of the 
Peripius — did not make any distinction between tlie bazaar and the 
royal palace. The Karoura of Ptolemy could not therefore have 


1 Pope : Purnanum, The Tamilian Antiquary, vol. I, no. 6, 
p. 66. 

2 Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 31. 
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been the Karur of Bishop Caldwell; it must have been nothing else than 
Vanchi, the ancient capital of the Cheras in the neighbourhood of 
MouzIRIS. The whole argument is clinched by the authoritative 
statement in the Tamil metrical dictionary, Tivakaram, that the 
modern name of Vanchi is Karur.^ 


K. V. Krishna Ayyar 


Condition of Education and Architecture 
in the Bahmani Kingdom 

In discussing the educational policy of the Bahmani sovereigns 
we should remember, at the very outset, that we shall err grievously 
if we apply the standard of modern age to a kingdom of the fourteenth 
or the sixteenth century whether in the East or in the West. In those 
days in the East and the West alike, encouragement of education and 
diffusion of knowledge among the people in a kingdom or tjmpire 
depended mainly on the character of the reigning sovereign. If the 
king or the emperor was a lover of art and literature, much could 
be expected from him — he patronized them with a fostering care, 
subsidised schools and colleges in his kingdom or empire, appointed 
wortliy men to act as teachers and professors and increased the dignity 
and grandeur of the court by collecting round him the rare intelli- 
gentsia of the age. It was in this way that, at one time, the court of 
Ghazni sprang out as the most splendid and dignified court in the 
whole of Asia. In Indian History, during the Pre-Mughal period 
Sultan Nasiruddin, Muhammad Tughlaq, Firuz Tughlaq, and during 
the Mughal period Babar, Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan 
and Aurangzib were all men of letters who patronized literature and 
science with a very open and liberal mind. Many of them even in- 
vited scholars from other parts of Asia to adorn their courts, Under 
the fostering care of these sovereigns, education increased among 
the people, and schools and colleges were established in many 
parts of the Empire with good foundations for their support. Thus on 
the one hand as we find a very promising and glowing picture of the 
condition of education in Medieval India, on the other hand, we also 


Gazetteer of the Malabar District, p. 31. 
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find that there were many sovereigns like Ruknuddin» Masud or 
Kaiqubad who were not only wanting in the capacity to encourage 
art and literature but also in a way, direct or indirect, hampered their 
spontaneous growth by giving rise to unnecessary commotions and 
civil strife in the Kingdom. Under the suzerainty of these sovereigns 
the natural consequence was that many schools had to be dissolved 
for want of fund and royal patronage, and teachers starved and educa- 
tion dwindled. 

Thus, in going through the pages of Mediaeval Indian History we 
have to move from one extreme to the other. All on a sudden amidst 
confusion and disorder, a court sprang up as the most dignified and 
full of literary ornaments — a sublime and hallowed atmosphere of 
literary activities flowed throughout the country, new schools and 
colleges were started with fresh subsidies, but the next moment the 
sovereign died and happened to be succeeded by a man of different 
temparament ; good attempts fell to the ground and the scholars had 
to find out means elsewhere to support themselves. In these days 
neithej in the East nor in the West was there a Department of educa- 
tion and special provision to finance it — the main determining factor 
being the sovereign. If he was favourably inclined, he might, by one 
stroke of the pen, do everything for the diffusion of knowledge and 
education among his subjects but if he took a different attitude, edu- 
cational institutions dwindled for want of fund and royal patronage. 
Such was the condition of education in the Mediaeval period. 

Happily for us, the kingdom of which we are going to speak 
shows a bright picture in regard to this matter. Mr. Iswari Prasad 
is perfectly justified when he says *‘The Pahmani kings — ^sometimes 
even the most tyrannical of them — were patrons of art and letters 
and encouraged education.’* [Mediaeval India by Mr. Iswari Prasad, 
page 350 ; see also Dr. N. N. Law*s Promotion of Learning in India 
during Muhammadan Rule (pp. 80-91) which is a very learned 
treatise on the subject,] 

The first two sovereigns — Allauddin Hassan and Muhammad 
Shah I devoted their energies more to the annexation and consolb 
dation of their kingdom than to any peaceful cultivation of art or 
literature. 

Muhammed Shah II of a somewhat different nature. He 
was a lover of peace and he directed his attention to the peaceful 
cultivation of literature and the spread of education among his 
subjects. “He founded masjids established public schools and 
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monasteries” (Burhan-i-Maasir by J. S. Mill, pages 32-33) in his 
kingdom '‘with ample foundations for their support” and took special 
care to uplift the social and moral condition of the people. Ferishta 
says*— “He established orphan schools at the cities of Kulburga, Bidar, 
Kandahar, Elichpur, Dowlatabad, Choal, Debul and in some other 
great towns^’ (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II pp. 349-50) ^tnd “appointed 
stipends for the expounders of the scriptures.’-' 

He had a ‘'taste for poetry and wrote some elegant verses.” 
His liberality brought to his court many learned men from the various 
peoples of Central Asia, and Ferishta says, '‘The fame of the king’s 
taste, his affability and munificence spread so widely that the 
celebrated poet of Shiraj, Khwaja Hafiz, determined to visit the 
Deccan/’ in response to his invitation by the Sultan but was prevented 
by an accident. He, however, wrote an ode and sent it to the king who 
was so highly pleased to receive it that he “entrusted a thousand pieces 
of gold to Muhammad Kasim Meshidi, one of the learned men at 
at Kulburga, to purchase whatsoever, among the productions of India, 
was likely to prove most acceptable in order to send them to the 
poet at Shiraj.” (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II, p. 349). 

Firuz Shah was a prince of great culture and literary attainments. 
"He was a good poet, often made extempore verses, was well- 
acquainted with several sciences and particularly fond of natural 
philosophy. On Saturdays, Mondays and Thursdays, he heard 
lectures on botany, geometry, and logic generally in the day, but if 
business interfered, at night. It is said, that he even excelled Muham- 
mad Tughlaq in literary attainments.” (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol, II, 
pp. 368*69). “He had so excellent a memory that he could converse 
in many languages,” such as, Arabic, Persian, Guzrati, Bengali, 
Marathi etc. “He used to say that kings should draw around them 
the most learned and meritorious persons of all nations, so that from 
their society thay might obtain information, and thus reap some of 
the advantages acquired by travelling into distant regions of the globe.” 
(Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II, p, 369). 

His brother Ahmad Shah was also a lover of culture and educution 
and his generosity and munificence extended to all learned men in his 
kingdom. Shaikh Azari, one of the greatest poets of the age, '‘visited 
the Sultan’s court and composed two verses in eulogy of this palace 
(palace at Bidar) and the Sultan was so pleased that he presented him 
with 700,000 Dakhami tankah.” (Burhan-i-Maasir by J.S. Mill, p. 62), 
Allauddin II was also a lover of literature and science and en- 
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couraged education among his subjects. It was during his reign 
that Mahmud Gawan first landed in the Deccan and he was attracted 
to this part of India not only by its rich commerce but also by the 
famous literati of the age who illuminated the court of the Bahmani 
sovereigns. 

He was a good scholar, well-versed in Persian, both in prose and 
poetry and had a very good knowledge of Mathematics, Pozat-ul- 
Insha* and Diwaivi-ashr are, according to Ferishta, the two most 
importaiit productions of this versatile genius. He established a 
magnificent college at Bidar to which he attaclied a library consist- 
ing of 3000 books (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. 11, p. 5I4)» Whenever 
he was free from the bustles and turmoils of state affairs, he found 
pleasure to visit this college where he spent his time in the society 
of the learned and pious men. His munificence was not confined 
to the people of the Bahmani kingdom alone but it extended to many 
learned men in Ceiitral Asia as well. 

A careful perusal of the account of the Bahmani kingdom both in 
the Burhan-i-Maasir and Tarik-i-Feri.shta furnishes us with a glowing 
impression that the eminent and distinguished learned men in the 
kingdom enjoyed a very high position in the state. 

Now, let us turn to architecture. The Bahmani sovereigns, it is true, 
did not erect buildings of great architectural importance like Jaunpur, 
but still the palace at Bidar and some beautiful mosques and mountain- 
fortresses which were built by them commanded admiration from 
travellers for many centuries. 'I he palace at Bidar is thus described by 

Athnasius Nikitui — “The Sultan's palace has seven gates this 

palace is very wonderful ; everything in it is carved or gilded, and, 
even to the smallest stone, is cut and ornamented with gold most 
wonderfully”. 

At Kulburga, the first capital of the Bahmani sovereigns, several 
beautiful buildings and mosques were built. Of the mosques built 
by the Bahmani sovereigns there was the great mosque at Kulburga 
wliich was as Fergusson remarks “one of the most remarkable of 
its class in India and in some respects unique”. In this mosque 
there was some novelty in its ‘karrangement of the roof and arched 
screens’^ which attracted special attention. Instead of placing the 
arched screens **in the usual way in front of the diwan or sanctuary 
and sometimes in front of the corridors on the side facing the court- 
yard, they roofed over the whole area of the courtyard, about 126 
feet by 100 feet, by a series of sixty-three small domes of the 
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usual Hindu construction supported on columns, the corridors on 
the three sides of the quadrangle being covered by a similar series of 
transverse vaults. To admit light into this covered area the usual 
screens of quasi-Saracenic arches had to be placed on the outside 
of the quadrangle, the four corners of the latter being roofed over by 
domes of 25 feet in width. The sanctuary was roofed by one large 
dome of forty feet, raised on a clerestory, and flanked on either side by 
six small domes similar to those which covered the inner courtyard. 
The placing of the pointed arches on the extension of the quad- 
rangle makes this mosque appear to be more Saracenic in its design 
than usual’^ (Havell, Indian Architecture, pp. 60-63). 

^‘Besides the mosque, there is in Kiilburga a bazar 570 feet long 
60 ft. wide, over all, adorned by a range of sixty one arches on either 
Iiand, supported by pillars of a quasi-Hindu character and with a 
block of buildings of a very ornamental character at either end^^ 
(Indian and Eastern Architecture by Mr. Fergusson. p. 553). 

The magnificent college which Mahmud Gawan built at Bidar 
was also one of tlie most beautiful buildings which for many centuries 
proclaimed the artistic grandeur of the Bahmanids (Burhan-i-Maasir 
by Mr. J.S. Mill pp. 104.-105 ^ Briggs" Ferishta, vol. II, p. 510). 

Of the forts built by the Bahmani sovereign, those at Nonnala, 
Gawaligarh, Parenda Ausa and Govul deserve special mention, 
some of them because of their architectural beauty and some of them 
because of their strategic importance. Meadows Taylor was simply 
charmed to see these mountain fortresses, which he described as 
'^choice expressions of graudeur of design of mountain fortresses and 
tasteful and munificent execution'". 


JoGiNDRA Nath Ciiowdhuri 



MISCELLANY 


A Note on the Vastrapatha^mahatnaya of the 
Skanda Purana 

Th« value of the Puranas as ‘*the most systematic record of Indian 
historical tradition” has long been recognised by scholars, and the 
dynastic lists contained in them have been largely utilised in 
reconstructing the political history of Ancient India. Unfortunately 
attention has hitherto been focussed mainly on the Bhavhyanukirtana 
sections, and one famous author makes himself responsible for the 
dictum that *‘all the historical statements of the Puranas are given 
in the form of prophecy, in order to maintain the appearance of great 
antiquity in the books, which in their oldest forms were undoubtedly 
very ancient.’^ ^ As the account of the ‘"future” kings in these prophetic 
passages ""stops with the imperial Guptas and their contemporaries*” 
the value of the Puranic texts as sources of Post-Gupta traditional 
history has not been sufficiently examined. 

It will be my endeavour in this short note to call attention to a 
legend in the extant Skanda Purana (Vahgavasi Edition) in which 
we come across certain historical allusions that are not given in the 
form of prophecy, and can be made to yield information about kings 
who flourished long after the passing away of the Imperial Guptas. 

In the Prabhasadvhanda of the Skanda Purana, there is a section 
called Vastiapatha-mTihatinya which is a collection of tales about the 
sacred sites of Vastrapatha or Girnar in Suravsfcra or Kathiawad, 
The most conspicuous features of this region are the Mount Raivataka 
and the river Suvarna-rekha or Svarna-rekha^, perhaps identical with 
the Suvarna-sikata which is mentioned along with the Palatini in the 
Junagadh Rock Inscription of the great ^aka Satrap Rudradaman,® 
Regarding the sanctity of this holy spot we have the following story: — 

In the days of yore there lived in Kanyakubja (Kanauj) a king 


1 Smith, EHU, p. 23. 

2 Etad Raivatakam ksetram Vastrapatham iti smrtam/ 
Suvarnarekha yatrastha nadi patakana§inl// 

— Prabhasa-khanda, Vastrapatha-ksetra-mahatmya, I. 2-3, 

3 Ep. Ind., VIII. 46. 
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named Bhoja»'* Once upon a time there came to him a Vanaptla (War- 
den of the Forests) who said, '‘Sire {deva) I have seen a woman with the 
face of a doe roaming with a herd of deer in the forests at Raivataka/'® 
The king^s curiosity was roused. Collecting his troops he marched 
towards Raivataka and encircled the hill with a net. The deer-maiden 
was captured by the Baladhyaksa (general), and was taken by the 
king to Kanyakubja, where she recounted the story of her previous 
births, and spoke about the spiritual efficacy of the holy waters of the 
Suvarna-rekha. The king was much impressed with what he heard 
about Surastra and its holy spots from the maiden and a Brahmana 
from Kuruksetra, and expressed his resolve to abdicate in favour of 
his son,® so that he might be free to undertake a pilgrimage to those 
sacred spots. 

There are details in tliis, as in other priestly legends, which belong 
to the domain of fairy tales, and are absolutely unworthy of serious 
consideration. But there are three points which deserve examina- 
tion, These are (i) the mention of a king Bhoja who reigned 
at Kanauj, (2) the connection of that king with Surastra as evidenced 
by the appointment of a Vanapala^ and the despatch of an army,* 
and (3) his abdication in favour of his son. 

As to the first, inscriptions discovered at Barah« (near Cawnpore), 
Daulatpura^ (in Jodhpur State), Deogadh® (in Jhansi), Gwalior,* 
Peheva*® (in Karnal) and Ahar^’ (in Bulandshahr District), prove that 
there was actually in the Gurjara Pratiliara dynasty of Northern 
India a king named Bhoja who had his capital at Mahodaya or 
Kanauj*® and whose dates probably ranged from V. S. 893 to H. S. 298 


1 Kanyakubje mahaksetre raja Bhojeti vLsrutah/ 

Pura punyayuge dharmyah prajadharmena sasati/ 

— Vastrapatha-mahatmya, VI. 20. 

2 Ibid., verses 22f ; 127-129 ‘'Surastrade§e bhavita mrg! 

Raivatake girau.’" 

3 Ibid,, X. 15. ^ Ibid., vi. 22f. 

5 Ibid., vi. 25f. <5 Ep, (1927). 15!. 

7 Ep. Ind., V. pp. 208f. JRAS, 1909, p. 265. 8 Ep. Ind., iv, 309!, 

9 Ep. Ind., i. i57f;xviii. 99. 10 Ep. Ind., i. i84f. 

11 Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, vol. iii. The Ahar 
Stone Inscription by C. D. Chatterjee. 

12 In Ep. Ind.^xix (p. 17) Mr. H. Sastri opines that Mahodaya was 
not Kanyakubja, and that Skandhavara does not mean 'rajadhanl.' 
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i.e., A. D. 836 to 904-5. The name Bhoja was also borne by one of 
his grandsons, as we learn from the Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of the 
Maharaja Vinayakapaladeva issued * from Mahodaya, 

Regarding the second point we should note that Nagabhata II, 
grandfather of Bhoja, is known to have held the hill-forts of Anarta 
(in Kathiawad),^ and the supremacy of Mahendrapala I, son and 
successor of Bhoja, was acknowledged by ^rl Dhika, Balavarman and 
his son* Avanivarman II Yoga who ruled over parts of the “Saura^Jra 
Mandala/’® As (Vahuka) dhavala, great-grandfather of Avanivarman 
II, claims to have defeated Dharma (pala), the great rival of Nagabhata 
II, great-grandfather of Mahendra, it is not improbable that the family 
of Avanivarman II had entered into feudatory relations with the 
Imperial Pratiharas as early as the time of Nagabhata If, and it was 
apparently under his banner that Vahukadhavala marched against 
Dharmapala/ In view of the political relation between Surastra 
and Kanauj existing from the time of Nagabhata II to that of his 
great-grandson Mahendrapala, the episode of the Vastrapatha- 
mfihatmya acquires a new significance. The Haddala plates of the 
Capa Mahasamantadhipati Dharanivaraha, a feudatory of the Riija- 
dhiraja Mahipaladeva,® supply us with an additional link in the 
chain connecting Kathiawad with the Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

Regarding point (3) viz, that relating to the alleged abdication of 
Bhoja, king of Kanauj, we should refer to the anomaly presented by 
the inscription of the time of Mahendrapala I, dated 893-94, and the 
Ahar stone inscription furnishing the dates 864-865, 865-866, 867-868, 
886, 886-887, 888-889, 902-903 and 904-905 and purporting to belong 

Regarding the identity of Mahodaya, see Sabdakalpadruma ; '‘Maho- 
dayam Puravi.^esah — tatparyayah Kanyakubjam Gadhipurain Kau^am 
Kusasthalam iti Hemacandrah/’ Cf. Sri Kanyakubja of the Khalimpur 
Ins. of Dharmapala and Mahodaya-§rI of the Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayana-pala; also Balaramayana, Act X, 86-90, and Kavya Mimamsa, 
p. xxiii. As to Skandhavara, see Pavanaduta, “Skandhavarajp Vijaya- 
puram ity unnatam rajadhanlm.'^ 

1 Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No. 544. 

2 Sagar Tal. Ins., Arch, S. I. R., I 903 ' 4 ) 281; Ep. Ind., xviii, ed. 
by R. C. Majumdar, p. 108, 

3 Ep. Ind., IX. if 

4 R, D. Banerji, Bahgalar Itih^sa, p. 167. 

5 Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No, 353. 
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to the reign of his father Bhoja. Mr, C. D. Chatterjee seeks to 
explain the anomaly in two ways. **One of them is to assume that 
a portion of the (Ahar) inscription was engraved in A. D. 865-866 
during the administration of Bhoja I, but other portions were added 
later on.*" The other is to surmise that "‘the mention of the different 
dates, for the different gifts brought together for record in one and 
the same inscription, indicates that there was a transfer to stone of a 
copy of all the deeds made on less durable materials, later than 904-905 
A. D.’" But the possibility that Bhoja actually abdicated temporarily 
about A. D. 893 cannot be entirely excluded in view of the king's 
resolve alluded to in the Skanda Parana : ■— 

Tyaktva rajyain priyan putiTin pattyaSva-ratha-kuhjaran 

Putram rajye pratisfchapya gantavyam ni^citain maya.’ 

In the Rajatarahginl we have the instance of king Ananta 
abdicating in favour of his son Kalasa and again resuming control 
over a part of the kingdom.* There are certain indications which 
point to the fact that Bhoja I was not the only king of the Pratihara 
line of Kanauj whose reign ran into that of his son. The reign of 
Vinayakaprda, (931*954)^ for instance, is in part co eval with that 
of his son Mahendrapala II (946 A. D.),* and Mahendra's brother 
or cousin Devapala (948-49).® It is easy to suggest that we have to 
do with two different Vinayakas, one flourishing before Mahendrapala 
II, and the other after Devapala. But anything in the nature of a 
proof is not forthcoming, and conjectural duplication of kings in such 
cases is not always a satisfactory solution of the problem, specially 
in view of the fact that simultaneous rule of father and son® or of 
uncle and nephew,’^ and the abdication of a father in favour of his 
son,® and resumption of control on account of the son’s in- 


1 Vastrapatha-mahatmya, X. 15. 

2 Taraiiga VII. 231-233, 245, 322 f. 

3 Majumdar, Gurjara Pratiharas, pp. 54 (esp, the footnote) and 62. 

4 Ep. Ind., XIV, p 176 f. 

5 Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No 31, Ep. Ind., I, 173, XIV. 179-180. 

6 Camb. Hist. Ind., vol. 1 . 572-573, Smith, E H D, p. 486 (con- 
joint reign of Cola kings). 

7 Camb. Hist. Ind., vol. I, 574, 578. 

8 Cf. the case of Ananta in the Rajatarangini, and of Vigraha- 
pala, 
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capacity,' or other reason, are not rare phenomena in Ancient Indiait^ 
History. 


H. C. Ray Chaudhuri 


Date of Ballalasena 

The question of the time when Ballalasena, the greatest of the 
Sena kings of Bengal and one of the most prominent figures in the 
history of Bengal, reigned has given rise to a good deal of controversy 
among scholars. It is true that in some Mss. of two of his works — 
the Danasagara and the AdbltutasTigara — there are found verses which 
expressly refer to the time when ’ the works were composed. Thus 
one verse in the Da^/asagara mentions 1091 E. (i 169 A. D.) as the 
time when the Danasagara was composed* and from two introductory 
verses found in some Mss. of the Adbhutasagara we learn that the 
book was begun in 1090 E. (ii68 A.D.) but the king raised his son 
to the throne before he could complete it.^ 

But tlie dates as given in these works have been rejected by some 
scholars, for they are suspected to be spurious, not being found in all 
Mss. of the books. 

The genuineness of these verses and the dates contained in them 
were sought to be proved from definite external evidence in a paper 
published in vol. III, pp. 186 ff., in which I deduced 

the date of accession of king Laksmanasena from a verse occurring at 
the end of the Saduktikarnamf ta, an anthological work by Srldhara- 


<‘Tapo mamastu rajyam te dvabhyam uktam idam dvayoh 
Yasmin Vigrahaprdena Sagarena Bhaglrathe.” 

(Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala). 

1 Cf. the case of Kalasa in the Rajatarahgini. In the Catalogue 
of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western K§atrapas etc., 
p. cxxiv fF. Rapson points out that the satrap Jivadaman reigned 
twice, and the two reigns are separated by a long interval during which 
his uncle Rudrasimha I appears twice as Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa. 

2 Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the India Office Library^ p. 545. 

3 R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the Search of Sanskrit Mss. (1887- 
91), p. Ixxxv, 
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dasai, a contemporary of Laksmanasena, being the son of Vatudasa, 
a mahixsamctniacUdamaiiz and friend of the king. 

1 have now come across some additional internal evidence which 
leaves little doubt regarding the genuineness of the verses and clearly 
confirms the dates given therein. 

In the Adbhutasagara^ itself in more than one place, explicit 
reference is made to the year of commencement of the work which 
agrees with what is given in the introductory verse." Various*astro- 
nomical calculations are referred to that year. Thus in the sections 
dealing with Parvehvaraganana (p. $9), §a§tyaddn yugaganana (p.l2S) 
and Varsadhipag^znduj. (9.235)1 the calculations are all made from 
the year when the book was commenced. 

The introductory lines in each of the above cases record this fact 
in definite terms [e. g. athadbhiiiarajnbha-Bakabdat parvesvara-gananam 
(here begins the calculation of parvesv(tra beginning from the year 
when the Adbhuiasagara was commenced) ]. These all refer to 1090 
S. E. in identical terms (viz. kha-nava-dasa). It is not reasonable to 
hold, even for the sake of argument, that all these consistent passages 
were interpolated by some designing person or persons. It is thus 
quite clear that Ballala was reigning in 1090 ^.E. i.e. 1168-1 169 A.D. 

In another place again in the Adbhutasagqra the date of accession of 
Ballalasena is clearly referred to thus : ^'bhuja-vasu dasa-inita'Sake 
SrlinadBallCdasena-rafyiidau varqaikasastibhogo munibhir vihito 
visiikhayam!^ 

(In the Saka year bhuja (2) vasu (8) daha (1082 S.E.) in the 
beginning of the reign of Ballalasena, the munis had remained 61 
years in the asferism of Vi^akha.) 


1 Edited by Pandit Muralldhar Jha Jyotiaacarya and published 
by Prabhakari and Co., Benares Cant., 1905. 

2 The reading of the introductory verse giving the date of 

composition of the work as given in the published edition referred to 
above does not seem to be quite correct. It reads Bake nam^ta^ 
khendvakhye (1089 E.) instead of Bake kha^nava-kkendvabde (1090 

E.) as usually met with. Of course, this makes a difference of one 
year only. But as we shall presently see, 1090 is the year consistently 
referred to in other places of the work as the year of commencement. 
Further the use of akhye (named) is not quite happy as evidently 
1089 is not the hiame’ of the year. 
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Manomohan Chakravarti was the first man to draw the attention of 
scholars to this passage (JASB, 1906, p. 17 f. n.). But he read 
munir-vinihito vihe^lXyam which was apparently a wrong reading con- 
veying no sense. He also curiously interpreted bhuja-vasu'daha as 
referring to 1081 though bhuja (arms) always indicates two and not one. 

Mr. Harit Krishna Dev, M, a. has contributed the following note 
on this verse : — 

Th*e beginning of Ballalasena's reign is here referred to as the year 
1082 of the Saka era, when, it is added, the munis {i.e. the Saptarsis) 
had been 61 years in Visakha (naksatra). According to the Saptarsi 
cycle, the Saptarsis are said to remain for 100 years in each of the 
27 nakaatras a complete revolution being effected in 2700 years. ^ 
In the present passage, the Vii§akha centennium is taken to have 
commenced in A. D. 1099 ( = Saka 1082 — 61). Visakha being the l6th 
naksatra, counting from A^vinl, the next previous Asvini centennium 
thus began in B.c. 402 ( = 1500-1098). Counting back 2700 years, 
we arrive at B.C. 3102 ( = 402 -f 2700) as the starting point of the earlier 
Asvini centennium. 

We notice here a departure from the usual Saptarsi reckoning, 
which places the initial point of the Saptarsi cycle in B.c. 3077-6. 
For this departure, the following explanation may be suggested, 
There was a tradition placing the Bharata War in B.C, 3102.**^ 
The author of the Adbhutasagara seems to have combined the view 
that the Saptarsi cycle began about the Bharata war with the idea 
that the beginning must be with A^vinl as the first naksatra. In 
ch. 13 oi \hQ Brhat-samhita of Varaha Mihira (6th cent. A. D.), we are 
told vaguely that 2526 years before the J 5 aka era, in the time of 
Yudhisthira, the Saptarsis were in the JVIagha naksatra. In the 
Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas, (5th-6th cent. A. D.) the 
Saptarsis are stated to have been in the Magha naksatra in the time 
of Parlksit, 

It may reasonably be hoped that the facts put forward above will 
be able to put a stop to the long standing controversy regarding the 
date of Ballalasena and finally settle it, 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


1 For an explanation, see JASB, 1925, pp. 229ff. 

2 Cf, JR AS, 1911. pp.f675ff. 
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There are evidences in a few Vedic hymns which go to prove 
that the Vedic sages had a distinct idea of the equation of time 
and have described it in an allegorical story. We have a number of rks 
in the First, Fourth, Fifth and Eighth Books of the Rv., which deal 
with the conflicts between the Sun and a horse-god Etasa in which 
Indra intervened. In Kv. I, I2i, 13, Etasa is said to draw the chariot 
of Indra. In Rv. I, 61, iS and XIH, i, II, Indra is said to have 
helped and protected Etasa in his conflict with the Sun. In Rv., 
IV, 17, 14, it is said that Indra urged the chai'iot-wheel of the Sun 
forward, but checked Etasa who was speeding on his way. In Rv., 
IV, 30, 6 we find that Indra took the Sun as an enemy and protected 
Etasa. In V, 29, 5 we see that Indra obstructed the motion of 
the Sun’s horses moving forward for Etasa. Lastly it is said in 
I, I7S» 4 and V, 31, 13, that Indra, having previously stolen one 
of the two wheels of the Sun’s chariot, obstructed the way of the same, 
when there was a conflict between the Sun and Eta^a, 

The whole story, when constructed from these scattered and 
fragmentary notes runs like this : There was a conflict between the 
Sun and Etasa. Indra intervened in tlie contest. On one occasion 
he helped Eta.^a and stole away one of the two wheels of the Sun’s 
chariot so as to lower the speed of the Sun in favour of Etasa ; 
on a second occasion, he enhanced the speed of the Sun and made 
him go faster than Etasa by checking the latter. 

Now we come to interpret the actual natural phenomenon depicted 
in this allegorical story. The horse Etai^a, in our opinion, is the 
mean sun. The conflict between the Sun and Etasa is simply the 
meeting together of the true or apparent sun and the fictitious or 
mean sun. Now what has got Indra to do in this conflict? Indra 
is the god of the summer solstice. This has been definitely proved 
beyond doubt in Plunket’s Ancient Calenders and Constellations, 
p, 115. We know that the equation of time has two components, one 
of which is the obliquity of the ecliptic and the other is the eccentricity 
of the orbit of the earth. The equation of time due to the first cause 
makes the true, and mean sun meet (that is, becomes O) in the two 
equinoctial and solstitial points. But the combined effect is to place 
the meeting point, not exactly in these places but very 
close to them. Indra, on one occasion, made the speed of Etasa 
slower than that of the sun this means that the mean sun was 
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slower than the true sun, that is, the equation of time was ifiinust which 
is actually the case when the Sun runs from the vernal equinox to 
the summer solstice. On another occasion, Inclra made the speed of 
the Sun slower than that of Etasa ; this indicates that the true sun 
was slower than the mean sun, that is, the equation of time was 
which is the case when the sun passes from the summer solstice to 
the autumnal equinox. 

This is the only feasible explanation which can be given of the 
myth referred to above. It is my humble request that the oriental 
scholars may consider this problem seriously as it has an im[)orlant 
bearing on the vexed question of the libration of the equinoxes in 
Hindu Astronomy. 


Ekendranath GllOSII 


Date of the Mrcchakatika 

I am surprised to see the note written by Rai llahadur Iliralal in 
the Journal of the llihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1928, on 
my paper ^*The Date of Mrcchakatika from astrological Data.” This 
note tries to minimise the value of my astrological investigation and 
ascertainment of the date of the Mrcchakatika. 

My article appeared in JDL, vol. xiv (C.U.). Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
says that my paper contains only two discoveries which are really 
Bandit Hirananda Sastri’s, viz. (1) that Mars is adverse to Jupiter and 
(2) that it is mentioned by Varahamihira and that therefore the 
Mrcchakatika is older than Varahamihira. Here T would point out to 
the readers that if they read my paper they would find much more 
than these two things only. With regard to the first point the text of 
the Mrcchakatika has Angarakaviruddhasya prakRi%iasya BrhaspatohJ' 
So if there is any credit for this discovery it goes to the author of the 
Mrcchakatika and not to II. Sastri. Now, as to the alleged 
second discovery about this theory of friendship of planets being 
known to Varahamihira, I would say that it is known to all 
astrologers inasmuch as these passages occur in that extremely 
popular manual of Astrology, namely the Brhajjalaka. But 
what do those passages alone prove and wherein does Bandit 
Hirananda Sastrfs discovery lie? Rai Bahadur Hiralal means 
to say that H. Sastri is the first to discover the clue to the date of 

LH.Q., MARCH, 1929 
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the Mrcchakatika in these passages of Varahamihira. In his Introduction 
(wliich 1 had not the good fortune of reading before now), 
H. Sastri says that the Mrcchakatika is posterior to the Manavadharma- 
sastra and anterior to Varahamihira. According to Jolly, Manava- 
dharmasastra belongs to not later than the 2nd or 3rd century A.C., and 
Prof. Keith gives the limit as 200 B.c. to 200 A. c. (History of 
Sans. Lit., p. 441). H. Sastri has indicated that the Mrcchakatika 
was written somewhere between the 3rd century B.C. and the 5th 
century A. C., i. e., somewhere within a period of 800 years. On the 
contrary, any reader would find that in my paper I have ransacked the 
whole astrological literature from the earliest period down to the 
present times and have found out a Posterior Yavana School and have 
fixed tlie time-limit of the drama within a hundred years only. 

In conclusion, I would request the readers to go through my article 
in the JDL in full and carefully note how my arguments are not based 
upon only one or two passages of the Brhajjataka alone, but upon a com- 
parative study of the whole domain of astrological literature, and how 
my ascertainment of the time-limit (viz., a space of 100 years 
only) differs from that of H. Sastri. Indeed, the ascertainment 
of an author's time within a space of 800 years profits very little the 
history of Sanskrit literature. 

J. C. Ghatak 


Matilakam 

There is a place called Matilakam, about four miles to the north 
of Cianganur. It originally belonged to Cochin. Now it is a desam in 
Pappinivattam, the southern am6am of the Ponnani Taluk in the 
Malabar District. There are a post office and a police station there now ; 
and a fair is held on every Monday. The people of that locality arc 
mostly Mussalmans and Christians who have their mosque and church 
respectively. Matilakam means a place within a wall or walls. We 
shall presently see how it came to be called so. 

In ancient days, there was a famous temple in that place, dedi- 
cated to Siva, and common to all the sixty-four gramams of the 
Nambiitiri Brahmins. The wealth and status of the temple may 
casi y e in erred from the fact that the daily ordinary offering to 
the deity consisted of food prepared from loi paras of rice, The 
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north to south boundary walls of this temple extended from Trppchku- 
}am in the north to Naranjerikkulam in the south, a distance of about 
a mile an^i a half. These tanks must originally have been very 
large ; but the major part of the former has been converted into an 
extensive cocoanut plantation, while all but a small portion of the 
latter is a paddy-field to day. Trppekkulam was used by the priests 
of the temple for their daily baths and ablutions j and it contained 
lotuses* of diverse colour and exceeding beauty. Besides these two 
cisterns, there was a lank on the western side of the western wall, 
called Chempahkkulam, intended for the cleaning of the vessels which 
belonged to the temple. It now is so filled up with earth that it is 
used for raising cro[)S of paddy, and is called Chempalippatom. 
It was in the upper hall of the tank-shed of this reservoir that the 
parliament of the Perumals sat on all working days. It was called the 
Vidvalsabha, the assembly of the wise, a sort of witenagemot, to 
direct studies, to enact laws and even to give the last word on political 
matters , 

When Bhaskara Ravi Varina, one who is known as the last of 
the Perumals, renounced his temporal powers, he gave the jurisdic- 
tion of the whole of Cranganur (Kodungallur Nattakam) to Patifi- 
jiittyetatt Bhattatiri, the gramadhayakshan, the headman of the 
Airanikkulam village. But the temple affairs were left in the hands 
of Tekketett and Vatakketett Nairs. Even during the rule of the 
Perumals, these Nairs, as the Uralers, were managing the affairs of the 
Matilakam temple unquestioned. 

After the abdication of Bhaskara Ravi Varma, these two Nair 
families wanted to erect six more walls round the temple at conveni- 
ent distances and to permit people of different castes to occupy 
each enclosure. This decision created a disturbance among the 
Nambutiris of the Irifnialakkuday gramam as the outermost wall 
would have to be built inside their sainketam. The Nairs began to 
build this one first. Importunities were of no avail ; open hostilities 
against these powerful families were beyond question. So a few of 
the prominent and enthusiastic Brahmins and some of their adherents 
from other creeds protested and lay in the trenches made for the erec- 
tion of the wall. The Nambutiris were imprisoned, and an order was 
passed that the foundation be built over the bodies of those others who 
refused to leave the ditch. Next they resorted to another artifice 
called the PaMini. Old and religious Nambutiris, well-versed in 
mantravadam, the science o( spells and magic, were invited from all 
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parts of Kerala, to perform the necessary ceremonies to tide 
over their evil days. A sumptuous feast was prepared for them; but 
when at mid-day, after their prolonged prayers, all were seated for 
their meals and nice things served, one man stood up and requested 
the rest iiot to touch even a morsel of the food until their object was 
accomplished. Then all went out, washed their hands and gathered 
round the sacrificial pit into which all the eatables were thrown and 
they began to chant the incantations for the destruction of th*eir foes, 
For forty one clays this fasting and this homani, oblation went on, and 
during that period, they subsisted on water and fruits alone. The 
-tradition says that this procedure had the desired effect. Over a trifle, 
the Nair chieftains quarrelled, and their dissensions, in course of time, 
led to the decline and fall of those two families and of the famous 
Matilakam temple. 

Maniuiekhala and Silappaclhikaram are two of the pafica- 
kavyas, five epics, of the Tamil literature. The former describes 
the circumstances under which the heroine, Manimekhala, the 
daughter of Kovilan, a rich merchant, renounced the world and 
took the vows of Buddhism. She comes to Vafici (Tiruvanchikk- 
ujam in the Cochin State) to complete her higher studies, anal 
to worship Kannaki, her step-mother. In the Cera capital she sought 
instruction from tlie professors of the Vedic, ^aiva, Vaisnava, Ajivaka, 
Nigrantha, Sainkliya and Vaisesika religions. Silappaclhikaram is 
by Bam ko-Atikal. This young ascetic prince was the .second of the 
two sons of Sona Devi, the consort of Bana Varman Netumcheraniifcan, 
the Perumal who ruled Kerala from 115 A. c. to 129 A. C. He became 
a Buddhist monk and lived not in the caitya near his father’s palace 
but in the one at Matilakam, which place is also called Trgguna- 
vayil Kotu, Trgguna-Matilakam, Trkkannamatilakam (the matilakam 
of Siva). He was appointed as the president, the examiner of the 
Vidvalsabha at Matilakam by Imaya Varman Chenkutd^avan, his 
brother’s son, who succeeded his father. It was this Perumal who set 
up the image of Kannaki at Cranganiir, and had it consecrated by 
great priests in the presence of the kings of the Kongu, Malava and 
Lanka. Silappa(}hikaram commemorates the lives of Kovilan, the 
fathef of Manimekhala and of Kannaki, his wife. Before we leave 
these two classics, allow me to say in passing that Manimekhala had 
her studies in Matilakam where the assembly of the wise, Vidval- 
sabha served the purpose of a great University as well, and was 
adorned by the presence of renowned Sanskrit and Tamil poets, 
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Buddhist and Jaina scholars and erudite pandits in every department 
of knowledge, temporal and spiritual. Both these epics were for the first 
time published by the assembly of the wise at IMatilakam. Chit^ala 
Chattanar, the author of Manimekhala, and Ijam-ko-Atikal were great 
friends. Later on, at the time of the composition of the Suka-sandesa- 
kavya in which the forlorn lover at Ramesvvaram sends his message to 
his lady-love at Matilakam, the aspect of this place must have been 
greatly altered. For in that we find Bhadrakfill to be worshipped in the 
temple which was originally dedicated to Kannaki ; and there is no 
allusion in the description of Matilakam to a caitya, a vihara or a witen- 
agemot but only to the ^^iva temple of the place. 

The date of this beautiful lyrical poem Purva-sandesa is variously 
given • but all are agreed that it cannot be later than the close of the 
15th century A.C. The sande^am no doubt speaks of a period when the 
Perumals ruled j and the absence of references to the other salient 
features of Matilakam, Vanchi and Cranganur can only be attributed to 
the ignorance of the poet of the history of its ancient days with which 
he was dealing. It is perhaps relevant to state that the date of the 
two Tamil poems already referred to was the 2nd. century A.C. 

It is remarkable from several points of view that there 
.should have existed two Buddhistic caityas and a Nigrantha 
monastery in the vicinity of the palace of the Perumals and very 
near the famous Siva temples of Matilakam and Tiruvanchikkulam. 
It is stated that, somewhere about the middle of the first century B.C., 
during the time of Kovilan, the ninth ancestor of Kovilan of the epic 
fame, a Buddhist monk, Dharma§asana by name, came from Ceylon 
on a visit to the then Perumal at Vanchi and got his leave to build 
one of the aforesaid caityas. The word caitya is from Sanskrit 
cita, a funeral pyre. There are two sorts of caityas, the solid ones 
and the hollow ones. The former commemorate some important 
events, and the latter contain relics of great persons. These caityas 
gradually become i)laces of worship like the graves of Mussalman 
saints. Is the Cranganur temple an instance of this evolution ? The 
date of the Suka-sandesam remains to be correctly ascertained. ^ 

T. K. Krishna Menon 


I Let me state here with gratitude that, in the preparation of this 
paper, I made use of an article in Mitavadi, two articles in Rasika- 



Sankisa as a Jaina Tilrtha 

Sankisa is a village in theFarrukhabad district of the United Provin- 
ces, and it contains an ancient site, which has been explored and 
partly excavated by the Archaeological Department of the Government 
of India. It represents the old city of San/easy a, Fa-Hian, the CJhinese 
traveller called it by this name^ j but Hiuen-Tsang named this very 
locality as Kiepi tha (Kapitthika)^ as well. And he is right in doing 
so, for, it is apparent from the evidence of the Sanskrit literature 
that Kapitthika, Kam{)ilya and Sahka^ya are synonymous terms for 
the one and the same locality. Accc^kigto Mahidhara's commen- 
tary on the Brhajfaiaka, Kapitthika Is the village of Kampillya* 
and Kasikavrtti of Panini (iv, 2, 121) makes it synonymous with 
Sahkasya, This identification is also supported by the Jaina tradition. 
The Jainas say that the place of the birth, renunciation and 
Bodhi or Kevalajfum of their 13th Tirthanifara !^ri Vimalanatha 
is Kampilya, which is described in the Jaina ^astras as a very large 
city*— comprising in it a large area of many miles of the country 
lying around the modern village of Kampilla (the old Kampilya) in 
the Kaimganj tahsil of the Farrukhabad district Modern Kampilla and 
Sankisa are, also, not far off from each other. Thus Kampilya and 
Sanka^^ya were identical to one and the same locality at a certain 
time and the connection of Jainism with them is also apparent. 


Rangini, Keralacaritam by Mr. G. Krishna Pisharody, Tamils 
1800 years ago by Mr, Kanakasabha Pillai, a Primer on Tamil Litera- 
ture by Mr. Purnalingam Pillai, two pamphlets on Samgam Age 
by Mr. K. G. Sesha, [Tr. Manimekhala by Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar and Dr. K. Sankara Menon's Introduction to his edition 
of Bhadanla Nagarjuna’s Rasa-vaisesika Sutra, I found, contain 
relevant matter for my paper. But I regret I could not make use 
of them, as these came into my hands only after the paper was read 
before the Kerala Society.] 

1 PVHian (Hindi Ed. Indian Press), p. 35-36. 

2 The Ancient Geography of India (New Ed.), p. 423. 

3 “Kapitthake Kampillakhye grame”— quoted by Mr. Hiranand 
iSnstri in the *Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume,* pt. I, p. 231. 

4 See the Vimalanatha-purana. 
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When Fa-Hian reached Sankab)'a, he found the Jainas and the 
Buddhist quarrelling among themselves over this sacred place. The 
Jainas claimed it to be their own Jlrtha and the Buddhists, too, 
brought forward the same claim, However, the latter were triumphant 
so the Chinese traveller says : Whatever may be the case, no doubt 
Jainas lost their influence over this place long ago, though they 
remained sticking to it. So there still survives a Jaina temple in 
the vicinity of Sankisa at the village of Sami. 

I look upon SahkaSya as the very place, where Lord Vimalanatlia 
renounced the world and gained the supreme knowledge by destroy- 
ing the influence of evil Karmas (aghiis\ This identification 
has an independent support other than the above Jaina tradition, 
from a surviving small village by name Aghatia, which is situated in 
the neighbourhood of Sanka^ya and contains a mound— from which 
a very nice and ancient Jaina image was discovered in the last year. 
Its very name is significant, inasmuch as it appears to be the corrupt 
form of ' Agha-kata*-sthan(it i.e. the place of destroying the aghas 
(evil karmas), which could be connected with the above Jaina 
Tlrtbaiikara, If only the mound of Aghatia could be excavated, I 
am sure, it will yield some very important things about Jainism. 

Kamta Prasad Jain 


P r asnottararatnamalika 

In the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Government Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengali 
voL I, Buddhist Manuscripts, 1917, pp. 177-178, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Hara Prasad Sastri describes “A broken palm-leaf, written in the 
Bengali character of the twelfth century'^ which is found in a codex 
(No. 9995). ‘'Only one side^^ of the leaf “can be read, the other side 
being darkened with ink.^' Then he gives twelve lines in Sanskrit 
contained in that leaf beginning with 

°kah paravaiSata kirn saukhyam sarvasaijgativiratir ya 
and ending in 

kutra vidheyo yatno vidyabhyase’pyo§adhipradanesii 

kavadhirana. 


I Fa-Hian (Hindi), p, 35-36. 
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As there is nothing mentioned in the catalogue with regard to its 
identification it may be pointed out that the above lines are from the 
P rahnottararatnamalikd> (or °mala) a small treatise containing moral 
precepts iri the form of a dialogue. It is attributed to the great 
6 a 11 k a r a c a r y a.‘ The lines in the fragment arc the verses, 
I2 *i 7J4. of the said work of which there are different editions, 

There is a Tibetan version of it in the Tanjur (Mdo, Gi, 93*1- 95“, 
5 ; Go^ 172*, 2—174“, 5 ; Cordier III, pp. 344, 483), and is ‘called 
VimalapraknottararatnamalTi (dri.-ma. med.-p'i. dris. Ian. rin.po.-che’i. 
phren.-ba, zes, bya.ba). The authorship is here ascribed to Maharaja 
paramakavi mahacarya Amoghodaya (rgyal.-po chen.-po. sfian. 
nag. mkhan-gyi dam. pa. slop, dpon-chen.-po. don.-yod. ^char). It 
seems that one may read in the Tibetan text char for ^chaVy and 
thus the name of the author vvill be A m o g h a v a r s a and not 
Amoghodaya. 

This Tibetan version was published for the first time with his 
German translation by Schiefner in 1858, and then by Foucaux together 
with the original Sanskrit and his own French translation in 1867. 
In the introduction Foucaux says that the Sanskrit original is in 
prose (‘"texte Sanskrit qui est en prose”). But in reality it is in verse 
composed in Arya metre. It appears that as the work is in the form 
of a dialogue and the short sentences are written in the text separately 
that fact escaped his notice, 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACARYA 


I But according tp a Ms. v\o, 262% \w iht Catalogue of the Sans- 
Mt Manustripts in the Fort William, published by J. Prinsep in 1838, 
it is ascrihed to one Guru Asitapa^a or Guru Jaina Asitapata. See 
Cordier, vol. Ill, 344. 
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IV. Alveolar d and tt in Tamil' Malay alam 

The Alveolar plosive produced with the tip of the tongue on 
the roof of the mouth above the gums, occurs as a separate phoneme 
in Tamil-Malayalam, and is absent in other modern Dravidian 
dialects. Compare the following forms with different meanings : 
tt tt U 

patti (hood of snake) pa//i (stuck) patti (dog) 

kutti (pierced) Vuttl (post) kutti (boy) 

Vattu (duck) va//u (drain) vattu (to cause to fade) 

kotti (pecked) ko//i (stork) kotti (sounded) 

kattu (having guarded) ka//u (wind) kattu (to show) 

The origin of Tamil-Malayalam t has to be traced to certain ancient 
phonological changes still peculiar to this group of languages, r (alveo- 
lar) and r (the latter much more than the latter) are sometimes pro- 
nounced with a certain amount of trilling in Tamil and Malayalam, 
and in this process of trilling, an alveolar t and, rarely, a retroflex t 
are incorporated. This was presumably so common a feature of ancient 
Tamil that even when r occurred singly it was sometimes pronounced 
as tr or d?r, e.g. 

mum (three) >mu/ru s.mu^ru ^munru (the value given to it in 
current Tamil) 

aru (six) >a/ru va^/ru 

Ancient verbs with the suffix-r like ur (to fix) retain alternative 
forms like uiWru even today. 

The change of t and the production of the nasal in munt/rit 
are to be accounted for by the fact that in Tamil, intervocal plosives, 
and plosives in contact with voiced consonants always become sonants. 
The t in such combinations became d, a voiced variety of the alveolar 
plosive ; often in such cases a spontaneous nasal intrusive also 
crept in. 

When the r was stressed^ as it had to be in some cases for the 

I Attempts have been made to discredit what Caldwell in his 
grammar has described as the doubling of the surds and of r in the 
formation of certain inflexional terminations, causative verbs and 


MARCH, 1929 


19 
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production of new grammatical forms, as for instances, the causal verb, 
and the adjectival components of Samasas, the sound that resulted 
was tt r, the doubling (of the symbol and then of the sound) being 
possible only in the plosive surds. Thus we have 
^Ur\x (to raise) — causal of eru 

Kaya//ru (to pull up) — causal of Kayaru [ payaru 

paya^/r (ankay) kind of beans ^ — adjectival or transitival form of 

A second occasion for the production of the same sound arose in 
the assimilative process involved in the contaot of certain alveolar 
sounds like 1 and n with the dental plosive. The new sound produced 
here is only t but owing to confusion with the sound produced 
from the trilling of r, it came to be combined with t so that 
Sen^/ru, Kon^/ru etc., came to be the ultimate values given to 
sei + tu, kol-htu etc. 

^el (to enter)4-tu (suffix of past time) 'i>.seldu i.selr/u vsenifu 
^^eiii/ru. 

A third set of cases where the aveolar t arose was where an alveolar 
1, n or r came in contact with a following plosive, in which case 1, n or 
r was changed into the alveolar dental /, e.g. nal4*pu •=na/pu etc. It will 

adjectival samasas. Caldwell’s critics postulate the assimilative 
influence of an older-t in all such cases. It is true that a suffix-t 
was active in certain inflexional terminations (like the irregular neuter 
nouns of Telugu etc.) and in certain caiisals (like vlltu from vil etc.) ; 
but these cases, in my opinion, should be distinguished from the older 
practice of forming new grammatical categories by means of what 
Caldwell described as doubling but what really is the preservation, 
under the influence of stress, of the surd value in the case of plosives 
and the incorporation of the alveolar t in the ca.se of r. That such 
an ancient method should have been operative would be clear from 

(i) the practice in modern Kui of converting sonants into surds 
under the influence of stress- (see Friend-Perura’s grammar, pages 17,31); 

(ii) the development in Tulii of d, through the alveolar d, from 
an oldei r (cf. instances in Tulu like kudi, tervt of TiPu with kuH) ; 

and (iii) the absence of any sound like t in adjectival samasas like 
VH.ekkyay (plantain fruit), ullacjakkam (restraint), marakkombu (branch 
of tree) etc., where, if an old t had existed, it could not have been 
lost ; whereas in the case of similar samasas like a//ru-ttannlr (river- 
water), ve//rilai (betel leaf) etc. the alveolar tt should have been the 
result of the incorporation of the sound by stressed r. 
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be observed that in these cases, no r became attached to the pure 
alveolar plosive . 

Thus the alveolar t and d owe their origin mainly to three different 
processes operative in Tamil : 

I. Trilling of r whereby t was incorporated, especially when r was 
stressed. 

3. Assimilation of the dental plosive to alveolar sounds. 

3 . The change of an alveolar 1 or r into an alveolar plosive, when 
in contact with other plosives. 

It is worthy of mention here that the scheme of the Tamil 
alphabet, in so far as the plosives are concerned, has a greater 
consistency than the Sanskrit alphabet, as it is evaluated^ today, 
where dental t is made to correspond to alveolar n, whereas 
really t corresponds to dental «, and t to n which is an alveolar 
nasal. The dental n occurs in combinations in Tamil and Malayalam, 
and initially in Malay a jam. Tamil seems to have recognised 
the distinction between n and n in the alphabet, but it confused 
/ with r and tolerated an identical symbol for both. The new 
plosive, generated in some cases in Telegu under similar circum- 
stances was t, the cerebral, e.g., vati, efei etc. found in the inflexional 
and transitival informs, and forms like vattu (to be dry cf. Tam. va^/ru); 
atti (thus — of. Tam. a//ru) etc. 

The above origin of alveolar t may be further illustrated by the 
following instances : 

Primitive Dravidian O meaning one root ir (to rest or to remain^ 
acting as a common formative) Vor in Tamil ; or '> o/r(u)‘>Oi/ruV 
on^ru (Tamil). 

In Kannada, the -r dropped off and the alveolars were converted 
into dentals : o«du ; the same process happened in Malayalam and 
further nasalisation resulted in onnw. 

In Gondi undi and Kurukh onta, the alveolars changed into cerebrals. 

The connection between t and r is similarly illustrated by the 
Dravidian word for three (mu + ir) V mun^ru. 

Another word proving the same relationship is a primitive Dravidian 
root for “appear’’ : tur which is composed of tu (brightness ; cf. Tulu) 
and ir : tur >.tu/r ^.to/rVton^r (Tamil) 


I Everywhere in India today, the sounds 1, n and r of the Sanskrit 
alphabet are given the alveolar values, when used singly. 
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tur'>tuifrVtut>tu4'>tsud (Telugu) 

turVtu^r ^ton^rVtonj (Tulu, Kui and Gondi) 

The change of r to d in Tiiju in forms like pida (outside), kiidi 
(term), mada (to forget), which correspond to pira, kuri, mara of other 
Southern dialects, and of r to cij in Tulu in numerous instances like 
aji (six), ofiji (one), kaje (blot), taje (to strike), peji (to choose) which 
correspond to am, oru, karai, tarai, pirakku of Tami}, only confirm 
the incorporation of an alveolar d in stressed r, which alveolar should 
then have changed to the dental d in some cases and to dj in others. 

Kui aska (to cut, cf. Tam. a/'a), peska (to choose cf. Tam. pirakku), 
maska (to change cf. Tam. maru), aji (six) etc. prove the development 
of an unvoiced form of j from old r. 

F, Brahtii dtr {who) and Tamil yar (who) 

The interrogative pronouns in Brahui are dSr for persons, ant for 
inanimate objects and ara used for either. 

What, if any, is the relationship between Brahui der and Tamil yar ? 

Light is shed on this point by Brahui words with initial d whose 
corresponding forms in Tamil have initial vowels : 

Brahui has da, dad (this) corresponding to Tamil ad; the pro- 
ximate Brahui demonstrative adverbs have all the prefix da, e.g., 
dasa (now), darek (here), etc. Brahui has dir (water) while Tamil has ir 
(also nlf), Gondi has jer and Kui has sidru ; Kurukh ordinarily uses the 
Sanskrit-derived amm for water, but dialectally it has the form §ir. 
Brahui du (hand) is another word with initial d, which may be 
compared to the non-Brahui Dravidian forms §ei, ju (in Bombada), ju 
(in Burgandi), kei, kai etc. all of which have the meaning “hand.^' 

Can the initial d-of Brahui be a mere analogical intrusive ? It has 
been suggested that d- of da (this) may have been borrowed from 
Afghan da (this), and d- of du (hand) from Peisian dost (hand). The 
following discussion, however, will show that d- should probably have 
resulted from a process of change native to Dravidian, though it is 
possible that the foreign forms with initial d- may have accelerated or 
helped the fixing of initial d in these Brahui words. 

Tamil words with initial vowels always incorporate a prothetic 
on-glide.‘ Therefore a course of changes like the following can be 
postulated : 


I The very strong tendency to develop an on-glide before initial 
vowels of forms is thoroughly characteristic of Dravidian. The question 
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ar (who) yar V ySr V jSr ^ djSr V i ir V y5r *> djir V dir. 

A different possibility that may be suggested is that these initial 
sounds may represent an original stage and that they may have 
dropped off in the alternative instances. This theory is invalid, as 
we find that the original roots with which these forms have to be 
connected, have only vowels initially. 

The development of d from j (voiced form of s) seems to be a 
common feature of Tamil, as can be seen from the following instances ; 

Tamil ko^u and kodu (mosquito) 

Do. pi.^ukku and pidukku (squeeze) 

Do. vaSal and vadal (door) 

Do. mu^al and Telegu modalu (hare) 

Do. paii^al and paidal (boy) 

Do. peri^u and peridu (big) 

Tamil S (from an original y) appears as-dj and d in Kannada and 
Tulu 


Tamil 

Kann. '' 

i 

fTulu 

Tam. 

tay (strike) 

tade 

1 

1 

1 denji (crab) 

Yandu 

payi (to desire) 

pade 

1 

1 

j paji (wet, green) 

pai 

vey (heat) 

bede ' 

i 

1 

1 pacley (to become wet) 

payangu 

puyai, pu§ai (fight) 

pude 


mad jepii (to disappear) mayafigu 

payir (unripe fruit) 

padir 


pudar (name) 
l^kodjepu (to break) 

peyar 

koy 


Cf. also Tu]u kadi from Urdu khaji, and nadar (sight) from Urdu 
najar, juga (century) from Sk. Yuga ; Kannada gedi (win) from 
Sk. jeyi. Indeed, the tendency to evolve d from dj is very common 
in TuUi ; but the above instances will show that in these cases d and 
dj are derivative and y and § are the originals represented in Tamil 
words. 

Mention may also be made here of the fact that Sanskrit words 
with intervocal s are assimilated in Tamil with s changed into d 
through an intermediate z and dj: — 


|)f such glides in Dravidian is complicated and deserves a separate 
japer for itself. I shall content myself with observing that in a 
lumber of Dravidian dialects the on-glides have become fixed conso- 
nants (see infra). The development in certain instances of a few 
>ther initial sounds of Dravidian (n*, fi*, d-, m-*, k-) ensues from, or 
is closely connected with, the production of the on-glides, 
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ayasam V ayazam V ayadam 
masam *> mazam V madam 

Thus Brahui d in dsr and dir has to be traced to an old y which 
still exists in Tamil, the most conservative^ of all Dravidian dialects. 

The same process of change should account for the relationship 
existing between Tuki da'(or dja-) in dane (with its dialectal variant 
djane) dadavu (what), daye (why) and the Kannada alternant forms 
dava, yava (what) and darn, yarn (which) on the one hand, and the 
undoubtedly primitive ya forms of common Dravidian on the other. 
The course of changes here would run thus : 

Tulu dane <, djane (dialectal) yfine yan ; yan is connected 
with Tam. Sn, Telegu emi and Kannada enu etc. 

Similarly, the Tulu forms dadavu and dage are to be traced to 
the original yad and yage. 

Kannada shows both the original and the changed forms at the 
same time. 

Compare also Kui japa (to beg-Tam. yera), japa (to get down- 
Tam. il) ; and Gondi dor (to leak — Tam. sor) ; deli (time - Tam. Kann. 
yel), all of which point to the development of d or dj from y. 

The usual orthodox explanation, suggested first by Caldwell and 
repeated with modification by others, is that the da forms arose from 
ad or id -fane which after the stress-produced apocope of i or a produced 


I I am aware that the conservative character of Tamil has been 
seriously questioned by scholars. Prof. Jules Bloch has said that 
Tamil cannot be said to be a representative of common Dravidian 
(p. 3 and 4, of Vol. 25 of the Paris Bulletin de la societS de Unguis- 
tique)\ Mr. Tuttle says that “we must look into northern Dravidian, 
if we wish to understand the history of the southern languages” • and 
Prof. S. K. Chatterjee is inclined to endorse this view in his Presiden- 
tial Address at the last Lahore Oriental Conference. 

Nevertheless, with due deference to the opinions of these eminent 
scholars, I have to state that my examination of the northern dialects 
only tends to show that the forms of southern dialects, and particularly 
of Tamil, are more conservative than the northern dialects. It is, of 
course, entirely wrong to identify Tamil with Primitive Dravidian ; but 
a comparative analysis of the northern and southern forms (both from 
the semantic and the grammatical points of view) reveals only the 
greater antiquity of the forms of Tamil and of the Southern group of 
dialects generally. 
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dane etc. This explanation (analogic to the development of English 
newt from an-^ewt) is ingenious, but is not warranted in Dravidian. 
Nor can the other suggestion that the d-forms are original be 
accepted in view of what we have stated above. 

A similar change of y to d through d may be postulated in' the 
case of Kuvi der (big) and Kui dsr (big). 

Dravidian Gr (to ascend, to become big) V yer (with the pro* 
thetic, glide) V ycr V ser Vjcr V djSr V der or clGr (big). 

VI. The dialectal alternance of s and h in Kui, 

P'riend-Pereira in his grammar of Kui tells us that in this language 
the sibilant s is sometimes prefixed to words beginning with a vowel 
and that in the West Kandh Mals dialect the initial s in some words 
is pronounced as h. 

Group (i) Kui forms with alternative s before initial vowels : 
elu (wisdom); selii 
ote (and) ; sote 
id (which is not); sid, 

Group (2) Kui s forms alternating with h forms dialectally : 

Kui Kuvi 

(go) salmu ; halmu (cf. Brahui kharr, Kurukh ka, and Pombada 

kal (to walk) 

(die) sa ; ha (cf. Brahui ka) 

(hill) soru ; horu (cf. Telegu konda) 

(bad) sed ; he 4 (cf< Tamil Kedu and ^ettrsLi) 

Group (3) Kui forms wtth initial s — corresponding to Dravidian 
7 vords with initial vowels : 

Kui Non Kui Dravidian 

(plough) sGru Kannada eru 

(six) sajgi Tamil adru (six) 

(to give) si TamiJ-TelegU'Kannada i (to give) 

(above) sende Tamil egarndu 

Compare also in this connection Kuvi sud (heat) corresponding to 
the Tamil §ud with the same meaning; Kui supu (to spit) suhju (to 
sleep) etc. where initials <, old t. 

Group (4) Kui non-initial s with corresponding h in Gimdi : 

Kui (heads) tlaska Gdndi talahk etc. 

The large number of s-forms in Kui alternating with h-forms has 
led the American scholar Mr. Tuttle on a false track ; he postu- 
lates an ancient common Dravidian s and derives h from this s. 
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in the second set of words given above. This postulate is gratuitous, 
and runs counter to the trend of phonologicai change in Dravidian. 

It should be noted that s in ail the above instances is derivative and 
should go back to older k, t or the prothetic y. The production of h 
should have occurred in the course of the development of k, t or 
prothetic y to other sounds. The occurrence of h in prothetic 
positions in Brahui, the change of p to h in Middle Kannada, the 
change of t into s and h along independent lines in Tiilu, the produc- 
tion of the minute h'sound (called ay dam, subtle) in Tamil, — all these 
illustrate that h need not have directly developed from s, but presuma- 
bly arose in the course of the change of old k, t, and prothetic y to 
other sounds. 

The development of s takes place in group (l) and (2) above, 
according to a natural phonetic law of Dravidian ; the prothetic 
glide y changes into y which, as not unusual in Dravidian, becomes s 
from which the dental fricative s is produced: — 
elu V y^elu V yelu V selu 

cf. Kurukh s in the demonstratives and pronouns and the Kurukh 
alternative forms lya, isa, aya and asa. 

s in group {2) above does not change into h directly ; there is 
no instance in any of the Dravidian dialects which would support such 
a change ; and there is no need to postulate Indo-Aryan influence here. 
The actual change from the root-forms follows two separate lines : 

(fl) Kal (to walk, cognate with Ka of Kurukh, kal of Pombada 
and kharr of Brahui) V cyal V qal V hal (the form with h) ; and 
{h) kal V cyal V yal V sal *> sal (connected with Tamil §el). 

Similarly (a) ka (Brahui to die) V cya *> qa V ha; and (J?) ka v 
cya V ya V sa *> sa. 

The stage represented by s exists in Tamil in all the above cases, 

In no. (l) above, the original forms are those with initials vowels ; s 
is from the glide through an intermediate s, while h is developed from 
the front fricative q which is incorporated in the production of the 
glide, lhat such a front fricative, independently becoming a front 
plosive later, should have been produced, is clear from the fact 
that dialects like Kurukh, Malayalam and provincial Gondi possess 
affricates (c-pS) instead of the mere fricative s in similar positions. 
The changes therefore will be somewhat as follows : — 
y — §— s in one set of cases ; 
y — cy — q — h — in another set ; 
and y— cy— cs— ch— ‘in a third set. 
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The sk plural ending of Kui and hk of Goncji have to be related 
thus : — 

The final supporting vowel of the word +k (plural ending) gives 
rise to sk through hk in Kui' hk is retained in Gondi directly. 

Incidentally mention may be made here that there are certain 
groups of alternative roots in south Dravidian, one set of which 
has initial i ; and the other set Si : ir and sir (to tighten) ; il and sil 
(branch) (cf. Brahui illing, to leave); ira (gu) and sira (gw) feather. 
The forms with the initial vowel being undoubtedly original, the § 
in the alternative roots may probably have been derived as shown 
above from y y i. 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 


Fifth AllTndia Oriental Conference, 1928 

The fifth session of the All-India Oriental Conference opened 
at Lahore on the 19th November 1928 with a very successful garden 
party at the Town Hall Grounds, which was attended by all the 
delegates and the elite of the town. On the same day the Conference 
formally began in the spacious University Hall when the delegates 
and writers were treated to the addresses of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee (Dr. Woolner), H. E. the Governor of the 
Punjab (Sir Geoffrey Montmorency) and the President (Mm. Hara- 
prasad oastii). The venerable scliolar, to whom the Conference had 
given a tardy recognition by electing him as its President this session, 
was still suffering from the effects of an unfortunate accident — he had 
literally to be carried to and fro in a wheeled conveyance— but his long 
and interesting address touching principally on the past history and 
present prospects of Sanskrit learning in India and enlivened by fre- 
quent personal touches, sometimes of a very pungent character showed 
that age and infirmity had not told upon the vigour and vitality of 
his mental powers. The whole of the two following days (November 
20 and 21) and the forenoon of the third were devoted to the addresses 
of the Sectional Presidents and the reading of papers in the different 
sections. In this session there were as many as eleven sections, the 


I Compare the production of the Tamil aydam (h) in ahdu (that) 
from adu etc. 
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most notable feature being the inclusion of Fine Arts and three 
modern vernaculars (Hindi, Punjabi and Urdu) in their number. 
Among the Presidents of the sections special mention may be made 
of Dr. S. N. Das Gupta (Philosophy), Sir Muhammad Iqbal (Arabic 
and Persian) and Dr. S. K. Chatterjee (Philology). Other sections were 
Vedic (Dr. A. C. Woolner), Classical Sanskrit (Dr. V. S. Sukthankar), 
Plistory and Archaeology (Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar), and 
Anthropology (Mm. Haraprasad ^astri). The largest number VDf papers 
(37) was, naturally enough, presented in the History and Archaeology 
Section, Philology claimed 33 papers, while Philosophy, Classical 
Sanskrit and Vedic had 27, 25 and 21 papers respectively. During 
these strenuous days, entertainments were provided for the members 
of the Conference in the shape of a very enjoyable Garden Party 
at Shahdara, as well as the performance of the Svapna Vasavadattam 
drama and of Mushairas in Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi. An 
Exhibition of ancient Manuscripts and other antiquities which was 
arranged in the fine Museum building was also a source of great 
attraction to the assembled members. The Conference closed its 
successful session on the 22nd November with a trip to the historic 
city of Taxila. 


U. N. GliOSIIAL 
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THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDA 
AND THE UPANISADS by Arthur Berriedale Keith, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols. 31 and 32, pp. 683 ; 1925, 

Professor Keith in this work, which is certainly one of the most 
important publications on Indology, gives us much more than he 
promises by the name of his book, for he has even discussed the vexed 
problems of the original home of the Indo-Europeans, the date of 
Zoroaster etc. with all his characteristic throughness and brilliance. 
The great range of subjects which have been reviewed and brought 
to bear on the contents of this work is surely astonishing but un- 
doubtedly the chief merit of this work is that the author here has 
delineated in an agreeable way the main features of Ancient Indian 
Culture— in such a manner that it is interesting even to a beginner in 
the field of Indology. No such book was in existence, though a work of 
this kind was urgently necessary. To get acquainted with the 
religion, philosophy and the mythology of the Vedic period, the 
student had formerly to consult chiefly Oldenberg’s Religion des Veda, 
Macdoneirs Vedic Mythology, Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mythologie and 
Bergaigne^s Religion Vedique— all of them excellent and learned works 
no doubt but they are hardly acceptable to the general reader and least 
calculated to rouse their interest in the Vedic religion. The same subject 
has been here dealt with by Keith but from quite a different angle — 
from a humanistic point of view if we may say so. Keith's account 
of individual gods is not a mere register of their numerous and con- 
tradictory attributes, the exhaustiveness of which merely serves to 
complete the confusion in the mind of the reader ; he first of all 
tries to visualise the personality of the individual god and to bring 
out the myth concerned. Even the dreary contents of HillebrandPs 
Ritualliteratur have assumed a living form in the pages of this work. 

The flaws in this work, if any, are completely hidden by its brilliant 
merits, but they should however be touched. The author's sobriety 
of views is well-known, but it seems that he has sometimes carried 
his scepticism too far and is cautious to the point of becoming 
non-committal. At the beginning and at the end of the work he 
deals with the question of the original home of the Aryans and the 
age of the Rg-veda, and yet it is difficult to ascertain what exactly is 
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his view on these points. Regarding the age of the %-veda we have 
the indirect statement that it was not necessarily in existence at 
the time of the Boghaz Koi inscription (14th cent. B.C.) which however 
cannot be the final opinion even apart from the fact that the whole 
range of literature from the earliest hymns to the grammar of Panini 
coufd hardly have sufficient time for development within a period of 
less than a thousand years. Neither should we forget that there 
is not a word about the Aryan migration in Vedic literature, 
which shows that the first hymns were written when the Aryans 
were settled in India for a long time and forgotten everything 
about their migration. Regarding the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans, he leaves the reader completely at sea. True, it is 
not safe at present to put forward a definite opinion, but it is 
also true that one should rather err in trying to solve the problem 
than never try to solve it at all. Since Keith wrote this book Prof. 
Eduard Meyer has again probed this problem. After a brilliant 
survey of the Cappadocian discoveries be makes the rather weak 
finis that as Indian civilization must date at least from 1500 B. C. 
and as at about that time, the Indo-Europeans are depicted in the 
Egyptian sculptures in Syria, the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
might have been somewhere between Syria and India, probably in the 
plateau of Iraq. 

We have already stated that Keith’s portraiture of individual 
gods of the Veda is particularly brilliant and masterly, but a new 
stand-point might have been taken to explain many of the anomalies. 
It has been customary with the workers in this field to seek a myth or 
a natural phenomenon behind every attribute regarding any parti- 
cular deity and, curiously enough, no room is left for poetical fancy. 
It need not be shown here that the Vedic Aryans had developed a 
novel art of poetry and yet We underestimate their imaginative 
faculty and hold that every statement made by them was actuated 
by a myth or a natural phenomenon ! One poet described Usas to 
be the wife of Dyaus and another as his daughter ; we should quietly 
take these two statements as poetical fancy and what can be more 
mistaken than to seek a myth which would reconcile these contra- 
dictory statements ? 

Keith s estimation of the philosophy of the Upanisads is singular- 
ly happy and unbiassed. We need not be transported to a realm of 
joy and exult over the profound philosophic tenets drawn out of 
ambiguous statements and obscure phrases, but still there is its 
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intrinsic value, It is still too early to ask for a consistent system of 
thought but we find in the philosophy of the Upaniaads an expansion 
of the vague questions raised already in the philosophy of the Rg-veda 
which ‘‘asserts as a norm for the future development of that thought, 
the effort to grasp more concretely and definitely the unity which 
it asserts as a fact but does not justify or explain in detail." 

Keith’s scepticism has again gone too far when he considers the 
intera'elation between Greek and Indian philosophy. Of course no- 
body can be so bold as to assert that the origin of Greek philosophy 
is to be sought in India or vice versa, but mutual influence between 
these two countries can hardly be denied. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana has shown that Indian Logic was largely influenced by Greek 
philosophy. Some of the teachings of Pythagoras — the injunction 
against bean-eating, for instance, can be explained only if we admit 
Indian influence on Pythagoras’s views ^ Keith disposes of the prohi- 
bition of beameating with the theory of a taboo of indigenous growth. 
Keith himself admits that there was nothing in the way of a cultural 
relation between India and Greece. It was not only possible but 
was a fact. Porphyry quotes a passage about Brahmanas from 
Bardesanes wlio had acquired authentic information about India 
from the Indian ambassadors at the Court of Aiitoninus Pius.^ It is 
quite possible that the passage quoted by Porphyry cannot be identified 
with any particular tenet of the Saipkhya philosophy, yet we shall 
certainly not be justified in denying all influence of the Indian philo- 
sophy on the Greek, 

B. 


JAINA PADMAPURANA (Bengali) by Chintaharan Chakravarti, 
M. A., pp. iv-f 48. 

The author has given here in Bengali an outline of the extensive 
Padmapurana of the Jainas. This Purana has been preserved in 
two versions, one Prakrt (Paiimacariyam) and another Sanskrit. 
Vimalacaryya, the author of the Prakrt version, says in the colophon 
that the work was written 530 years after the decease of Mahavira, 
though, however, from this statement it will not perhaps be safe to 
assume, as Mr, Chakravarti has done, that this work actually dates from 
the first century A.C. The Sanskrit version, it is stated, was written six 


i Garbe^ The Pliilosophy of Ancient India, p 5 
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centuries afterwards, mainly on the basis of the older Prakrt version. 
This extensive Sanskrit work in 118 chapters is still unpublished. 
We are thankful to Mr. Chakravarti for the excellent synopsis given 
by him of this Sanskrit work, and we hope that the author will soon 
present us with an edition of this work, which, as he himself has 
suggested, will certainly help ns to clear up the tangle of the history 
of the Ramayana, 

By far the most interesting feature of this work is its title! It 
is nothing but a garbled version of the Ramayana and yet it 
is called the Paclmapurana. We have the Buddhist version of the 
Ramayana in the Dasaratha Jataka which was claimed to be older 
than the Ramayana of Vahniki by Weber, and here Mr. Chakravarti 
claims the same antiquity for the Jaina version. I regret to say 
that; I can agree neither with Dr. Weber nor with Mr. Chakra* 
varti. It is difficult to say what portion of the absurdities in the 
Dasaratha Jataka is due to the caprice of the Ceylonese monk who 
introduced it into the sacred literature of the Buddhists or how much 
the uncertain drift of irresponsible tradition has to do with this process 
of distortion ; but it is certain that in the Dasaratha Jataka .there has 
been no attempt to glorify Buddhism except in the conventional way. 
The Jaina version in this respect is quite the opposite. Everybody, from 
the young prince to the old king, is here keen on renouncing the 
world and actually does it at the slightest pretext, and on every 
side we find temples dedicated to the Jin a. All this betrays the 
hand of the monk who in his pious zeal did not hesitate to distort 
the Ramayana. It was probably he who introduced the names of 
numerous obscure places in this narration, perhaps because they 
were well-known Jaina principalities in his day. But another cause 
of this transformation has been suggested by Vimalacaryya himself 
in the verse quoted by Mr. Chakravarti in his Introduction, where he 
has declared that the story had been handed clown in tradition for a 
long time before it was recorded. 

But the riddle of the title has not been unravelled, Mr. Chakra- 
varti tells us that this is the account of the Jaina saint Padma or 
Ramacandra and therefore there is nothing to wonder at if it has 
many points of contanct with the Ramayana, But there is room 
for doubt when we consider that the volume under review knows 
nothing of Padma. Moreover why is it called Padmapurana and 
not Padmacaritam after the title of the Prakrt work Paiimacari- 
yam ? Was there ever a version of the Ramayana going under the 
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name Padmapurana ? Or, did Ravisena, the author of the Sanskrit 
version, draw upon the version of the Ramayana contained in 
the Hindu Padmapurana ? I venture to speculate on this point 
in spite of the grave warning given by Mr. Chakravarti 
that there is no agreement between the Hindu Padmapurana 
and the Jaina Padmapurana. Mr. Chakravarti has even suggested 
that Bhavabhuti took the episode of Lava and Kusa capturing the 
sacrificial horse from the Jaina Padmapurana. I would rather turn 
to the Hindu Padmapurana to explain this e[)isode in the Uttara- 
ramacarita. Of course there is the question of the date of the 
Purana. But when reading the Ramayana I was struck with 
numerous quotations from the Padmapuiana in the commen- 
tary Tilaka of Kamavarman. Ramavarman l)as quoted many Puranas 
to explain the obscurities and contradictions in the Ram. but by far 
the most numerous quotations are from the Padmapurana. Most of 
these quotations may still be seen in slightly variant forms in the 
Padmapurana of today, and if a few cannot be found it is because 
the version of the Ram. contained in the Padmapurana has been consi- 
derably abridged since the days of Ramavarman, as may be found 
at once from a comparison of Ramavarmaids quotations with the 
present day Hindu Padtnapurana, Ramavarman commenting on Ram. 
II, 1 16, I gives a v^ery long quotation about the Aindra crow from the 
Padnitipurana, the whole of which may be found ahnost word for word 
in tlie Padmapurana, Uttarakhanda, 242, 195-211. It is particularly 
interesting because not a word of this event has been mentioned in 
the Ram., a fact which precludes the chance of any influence of the text 
of Ram. on these two texts. Ramavarman’s Commentary on 1 , 77, 29, 
has this quotation from the Padmapurana : tatra dvadakavarmni ragha- 
vak saha sllayaj ramayamasa dharmatim mrdyana iva kriyajj In the 
Padmapurana (Uttarakh. 242, 182), on the other hand, we read : tatra 
dvddakavarsdni sltayd saha raghavahj ramaydindsa dharmdtmd ndrd- 
y^ana tva kriyajj Such an agreement cannot be accidental and must 
have a deep significance. We may assume therefore that the sketch 
of the Ramayana in the Padmapurana is much the same as it was 
in the days of Rfimavarman who has been placed in the tenth century by 
Jacobi. As to his date it may be said en passant that Ramavarman has 
quoted a passage from a commentary on the Aitareya BrMimana which 
is different from the traditional commentary of Say ana. *But we can 
go still further : perhaps even Kataka, the oldest commentator of the 
Ram., who has been quoted so often by Ramavarman, and also the poet 
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Kalidasa knew the Padmapurana version of the Ram. A detailed dis- 
cussion of this point would be too long, but Ramavarman’s commentary 
on the episode of the distribution of the sacrificial caru among the three 
queens says that Kataka’s interpretation of this episode is the same 
as that of K?llidasa, and Kalidasa in Raghuv. 10, 55-57 says exactly 
what we find in the Padmapurana, Uttarakh. 242, 59-61. In the 
Ram. we read that Bharata was crowned King by Rama before he 
entered the waters of the Saraju, but Kalidasa says that Bharata too 
along with others followed Rama to the next world. This is exactly 
what we find in the Padmapurana, Uttarakh. 244, 83-84 j see also 
the quotation in Ramavarman's comment on the Ram. VII, 124, 9. 

We can therefore safely assume that the Padmapurana version of 
the R?im. was already in existence when Ravisena composed the 
Sanskrit version of the Jaina Padmapurana and it is very probable 
that he used this version of the Ram., considering, even apart from the 
fact that the titles are identical, that even Kalidasa followed this tradi- 
tion and not that recorded in the original Ram. But there is another 
difficulty. Tlie Hindu Padmapurana contains two different versions of 
the Ram., one complete and another incomplete. The short but com- 
plete and decidedly the older sketch in three chapters in the Uttara- 
khanda has already been referred to. Most of the quotations in Rama- 
varmarPs Commentary are to be found in this sketch. The Patalakhanda, 
however, from its beginning, has a very lengthy narration of the horse- 
sacrifice of Rfima, containing also an elaborate description of the battle 
between Rama and his twin sons, which cannot be found in the shorter 
sketch in the Uttarakhanda. So far as I can see Ramavarman has 
given no quotation from the longer narrative, but it cannot be 
said with certainty that he did not know this version, for in the 
Uttarakanc^U with which this version is concerned, Ramavarman 's 
commentary is incomplete and full of lacunre and of course Rama- 
varman has given quotations from tlie Padmaputana only facultatively, 
It is, however, certain that this longer version is later than the 
shorter one, because if Krdidasa knew the longer version with the 
episode of the battle between Rama and his sons, as he did the 
shorter one, he would hardly have omitted to make use of this 
episode, full of dramatic effect, in the Raghuvam^am. Bhavabhuli 
coming several centuries later fully utilised this episode. We thus 
see that a new version of the Ramayana came into existence some- 
time between Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, and it left its mark also in 
the Padmapurana, To all appearance, this later version was utilised 
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by Ravisena, I can see no reason why the Jaina Padmapurana 
version of the Ra may ana should in any w^ay be older than the Rama- 
yana of Valmiki. 

Batakrisiina Ghosh 


SIR ASUTOSH MEMORIAL VOLUME. Published by Prof. 
J. N. Samaddar, pp. 354+137. 

Of the H3ommemoration Volumes’ which we have had in India, 
the one under review deserves special notice in that its late lamented 
publisher Prof. J. N. Samaddar of Patna undertook the work op his 
own responsibility and, be it said to his credit, he did not fight shy 
of this heavy task even under trying circumstances recorded in the 
Preface and even in the midst of serious illness of which he died a 
few months ago. It is however some consolation to his admirers that 
the book saw the light of day before Prof. Samaddar died. He has 
thus shown most fittingly his deep respect for the great man who 
has done so much for the resuscitation of ancient Indian culture. 

The Volume contains 38 contributions from almost all the 
leading Scholars, Indian and European, working in the field of 
‘Ancient India^, — historical, philological, philosophical and cultural. 
The three great controversial topics connected with the ArthaiSastra, 
Bhasa and Vikramaditya [with the upshot of which the vexed ques- 
tion of Kalidasa's date is bound up] have all received due treat- 
ment in this Volume. Dr. A. B. Keith in his article on the Authen- 
ticity of the Arthasastra seeks to show that the book is not the work 
of Kautilya, the minister of Candragupta and that it belongs '‘to a 
late date, probably not before 200 a.d. at the earliest.” It is imposs- 
ible to discuss Dr, Keith's views here but one cannot help noticing 
how weak some of his arguments are, specially when he speaks of 
Megasthenes' silence regarding Canakya or of the expression “iti 
Kapfilyah'' which occurs in the book. Besides, the learned scholar 
seems to have paid little attention to the books written in India in 
support of views contrary to his. In his article on Dharma^astra and 
Arthai^astra, Dr. M. Winternitz selects a number of topics, e.g. educa- 
tion of princes, duties of King, etc,, and gives a synopsis of all the texts 
where the two Sastras go over the same ground, and arrives at what he 
himself calls preliminary conclusions, throwing out the hint how- 
ever that both may go back to one and the same common source. 

MARCH, 1929 
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Before a real history of Indian Political Science can be written, we 
agree with Dr. Winternitz, great deal of minute investigation both 
of the Artha^astra sections in the Mahabharata and of the references 
to ArthaSastra matter in the Dharmasastras is necessary, of which 
the present article is a fine specimen. Dr. Jolly’s article on the Old 
Political Literature of India, we regret, contains remarks which we least 
expected in a Volume like this. His advice to the Swarajists, his allusion 
to what he supposes to be Prof. Benoy K. Sarkar’s aim of expelling 
European nations from Young Asia and his patronising reference to 
the ‘patriotic motive which actuates the present day Indian scholar’ in 
writing on a subject like this, make us doubt whether our expecta- 
tion to have sober and scientific criticism from this venerable scholar 
on a subject like this will be fulfilled in future. Among Philological 
contributions, Principal Woolner’s article on Prakritic and Non-Aryan 
Strata in Sanskrit Vocabulary, though scrappy in character, is inter- 
esting in that it gives a long list of admittedly Sanskrit words which, 
far from being Indo-European^ are not even Aryan in origin as the 
writer shows. But we doubt if he is justified in saying that if we take 
any Sanskrit word at random and look for an equivalent in any other 
I. E. Language, we shall fail to find one. Dr. I, J. S. Taraporewalla’s 
paper on the Horse in I. E. Languages, in spite of its narrow scope, 
will, we feel, amply repay perusal. In the branch of political history 
the most illuminating contribution is from the pen of Dr. Krisnaswami 
Aiyangar who in his article on Vikramaditya brings together facts 
so far known about Candragupta 1 1 and narrates in an exceedingly 
interesting manner the history of the epoch covered by the reign of 
this king. But the writer seems to assume that this ruler was the 
original of the traditional Vikramaditya — a hypothesis for which he 
gives perhaps only one argument, viz., that Candragupta II (Vikra- 
maditya), Kalidasa the supposed author of the Kauntalehvara-dautyam 
and Pravarasena (i.e. Kuntalesa) were contemporaries, because accord- 
ing to the commentator on Pravarasena’s Setu-bandham^ KalidSsa 
revised this Kavya at the instance of Vikramaditya. Without 
questioning the testimony of the commentator and without entering 
into the question whether Kalidasa really wrote the Kauntalehvara- 
dautycmi^ it appears that the chief fact which militates against Dr. 
Aiyaiigar's identification is that while Candragupta IPs capital was 
F5^aliputra (cf, P'a-hien and the undated record at Udayagiri), that 
of Vikramaditya was Ujjain. Besides, if Candragupta II has any- 
where been referred to as Vikramaditya, Skandagupta also bears 
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the title on his coins as Prof. Pathak has shown (Ind. Ant., 1912). 
In fact though Dr. Aiyangar’s view has had the support of Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar and V. A. Smith, one has to dispose of arguments 
to the contrary before one can take it to be true. That 
the problem is still unsolved is shown in Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's 
article on the date of Kalidasa, in which the writer advances new 
arguments in favour of Dr. Hoernle^s theory that the great poet 
flourished about the middle of the 6th century A.C. and was a protege 
of Yasodharman. The problem of Bhasa has been tackled with great 
minuteness by Mr. K. G. Shankar who shows that the poet whose works 
have come down to us almost intact was identical with King Siidraka 
of Malwa (500 A.C.) and that CarudaUa is only an abridged version of 
the MrcchakaUkam (c. 750 A.C.). Dr. P. K. Acharyya contributes a valu- 
able article on the Manasara which is the standard work on ancient 
architecture and sculf^ture, and which the writer places somewhere 
between the 5th and the 7th century A.C. Architectural matters are no 
doubt touched on in works like the Agni Purana, Brhat Samhita, 
IMatsya Purana, etc., but we have yet to come across another work like 
the Manasara which treats exclusively of this subject and gives details 
at once so full and so interesting. In less than 30 pages Dr. Acharyya 
gives not only an excellent resume of this book but shows how the 
work was influenced by — and itself influenced — other works dealing 
with Architecture. ‘? 5 asana and Jayapatra’ is the name of another 
interesting article, contributed by Dr. Amareswar Thakiir, which 
puts together almost all the information regarding two of the most 
important varieties of public or royal {rafalclya) documents in Ancient 
India. 

Want of space prevents us from referring to the other contribu- 
tions in the Volume, each valuable in its own way. liut we 
are afraid we cannot help noting that the get-up of the book leaves 
something to be desired. We fully realise the difficult situation in 
which the publisher was placed but we feel that some of the mistakes in 
printing are, to say the least, deplorable. ‘Carvings* for cravings 
(L 127), ‘Basarh* for ‘Basrah* i.e. Vaisali (I. 160) for 

(I. 222), for (II. 42) and for (II. 88) are 

only some of the mistakes, too glaring in a Volume like this. 
The Volume has been divided into two parts, though the principle 
of this division is not clear to us. We wish this Volume, like the 
Bhandarkar Commemorartion Volume, were divided into a number 
of sections (corresponding to the subjects of study) each containing 
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serially the articles dealing with the same or similar subject. 
But these are minor defects compared with the merits of the work 
which is undoubtedly a very valuable addition to the library of every 
one interested in the history of Ancient India. 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 
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Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the year 1927, 
Kern Institute, Leyden 

The bibliographical part of the volume contains a list of books 
and periodicals on Indological subjects published during the year 
1927 with a description of their contents. Attempt has been made 
to make the list as exhaustive as possible. Not only the articles but 
also the reviews of works published in the journals have been noticed. 
The Introduction delineates the results of the most notable excavations 
of recent years. Two of them are noticed below : 

The Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus, It is an extract from a 
paper by Sir John Marshall in the Illustrated London News, January 
7 and 14, 1928. The author has shown that the three cities of the 
latest period that have as yet been excavated at Mohenjo Daro may 
be assigned to about 2700 B.c., 3000 B.C. and 3300 B.c. respectively. 
The remains brought to light at Mohenjo Daro tend to show that 
the amenities of life enjoyed by the average citizen at this place were 
far in advance of anything to be found at that time in Babylonia or 
on the banks of the Nile. The discovery of scraps of fine cotton 
material has confirmed the theory that the Indus valley was the home 
of cotton growing as is indicated also by the Babylonian and 
Greek name of Cotton, viz. Sindhu and Sindon respectively. The 
author concludes with the statement that the Indus civilisation cer- 
tainly formed part and parcel of the wide flung chalcolithic culture 
of Asia and Europe which was focussed on the great river valleys 
of the south, of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Helmund and the Indus. 

Further Discoveries on the Site of the Nagarfumkonda. Mr. Long- 
hurst will in due course give a full account of the excavations he has 
carried on at this spot on the river Kistna which he claims to be 
the most important Buddhist site in the Saulh of India, but here, 
by special permission, a short account of this brilliant discovery has 
been given. The ruins of a great Buddhist Caitya have been found 
at Nagarjunikonda along with seventeen dated Brahmi inscriptions 
engraved on pillars which, according to these epigraphs, were set 
up by various queens and princesses of the Iksvaku family. There 
is also a group of sculptures of the Amaravati type and there is 
reason to believe that the Great Nagarjuna spent his last days in 
this locality. 
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Calcutta Review, Third Series, vol. 31, no. 2 

H. Von, Glasenapp.— t^s historical hdportance. The author 
has tried to show that Jainism has influenced not only the faiths 
of the various Hindu sects but also Muhammadanism and perhaps 
even Parsism. In his opinion the Jaina influence on Manichseism is 
not conclusive. 

Indian Antiquary, January, 1929 

Richard C, Temple. — Hindu and Non-Hindu Elements in the KathTi- 
saritsagara, 

BeNODE Behaki Roy. — Harappa is the Vedic Hariyupia. 

Ibid*, February, 1929 

R, D. Banekji. — 1 he Empire of Orissa^ This instalment of the con- 
tinued article deals with the history of the empire of Orissa during 
the last quarter of the 15th century and desciibes the activities 
of Purosottama (1470-1497). 

L. V. RaMaSWAMI Ayyar. — Plosives in Dravidian, 

Journal Asiatique, Tome ccxi, no. 2 

Mele. M. Lalore. — La version tibetaine du Ratnakiita, 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

vol. 4, nos. I and 2 

A. Venkatasubbiah. — Paficatantra Studies. Two stories from the 
Paficatantra viz, of Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi and also of 
the Ape and the Crocodile form the subject-matter of this instal- 
ment of the studies. 

G. N, Vaidya. — Fire-arms in ancient India* After an examination 
of the usual arguments in favour of the contention that use of 
gun-powder was known in ancient India, the author concludes that 
they are all uncertain. 

V. S. BakHLE. — Satavahanas and the contemporary K§atrapas» The 
author is of opinion that under the Satavahanas and the K^ahara- 
tas, the people had a voice in the government and enjoyed local 
self-government. He has discussed the position and functions of 
the state officials and the ‘nigamasabha\ The author has also given 
a detailed analysis of the principal inscriptions of the period* 
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y. R. GupTE. — ArcJmological and historical Research ; Its Scope in 
the Satara District, It is a public lecture delivered at Satara. The 
author has advised the' public as to how archaeological and histori- 
cal researches should be carried on and has described some impor- 
tant archaeological discoveries. 

N. B. Utgikar . — Some Points of Contact between the Makabharata and 
the Jatakas. This is the fifth of a series of seven lectures on the 
Mababharata delivered at the Bombay University. The author 
has compared the Mahabharata and Jataka versions of several 
legends common to these two works. 

A. Venkatasubbiah. — Vedic Studies, Here has been discussed the 
meaning of the obscure Vedic word nireha, 

V, S. SUKTHANKAR. — Epic studies. The author has here controverted 
the views expressed by Hermann Weller and Edgerton in their 
reviews of the first fasciculus of the critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. I, no. 2 

K. G. Kundagar. — Hosahalli Copper-plate Grarit of Harihar a II, 

K. A. NiLakanta SaSTRI.— 77^^ Halivahana or Haka Era, Follow- 
ing the view of Slen Konow the writer holds that the Saka Era was 
*'a foundation of Vima-K ad pluses, who again subjected India to 
the sway of the Sakas'^ and adduces reasons why either Hala or 
Gautamiputra cannot be the founder of this era. 

M. S, Commissariat. — The Emperor Jahangir's Second Visit to Ahma- 
dab ad. 

H. Her AS. — Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ali Adit Shah L 

A. Govinda Wariar. — The Rajasimhas of Ancient Kerala, 

Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, vol. X, pt. t 

], Fll. Vogel. — Embassy of Mr, Johan Josua Ketelaar, Ambassador of 
the Dutch East India Company to the Great Mo guts'— Shah Alam, 
Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah (translated by D. Kuenen- 
wicksteed). 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
New Series, vol. XXIII, No. 3 

DurgacHARAN ChaTTERJEE.— 275 ^ Yogavataropadem : A Mahayana 
Treatise on Yoga by Dharmendra in its Tibetan Version ivith 
Sanskrit Restoration and English Translation, 
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BibhuTIBHUSAN J)kl!Tk.--The Hindu Method of testing Arithmetical 
Operations* 

R. D. Banerji. — The Indian Affinities of Ainu Pottery* The author 
shows that there is a clear affinity between the prehistoric potteries of 
Japan, India, Mesopotamia, Central Asia and Crete and concludes 
that in the later phase of the neolithic period or the copper age 
there was direct communication between the peoples living along 
the easterAand the southern sea-board of Asia. 

C. W, GurnER. — Aavaghosa and the Ramayana, The author has 
tried to show that Aavaghosa was greatly influenced by the Kavya 
^tyle of the Ramayana. 

J. D. Ratnakar.— The Historical Stone Horse in the Lucknow Museum* 

The author has discussed tlie reading of the two inscriptions of 
the stone horse bearing the name of Samudragupta. 

S, R. Das. — Precession and Lihration of the Equinoxes in Hindu Astro- 
nomy. It has been shown here that the discovery of precession was 
achieved by the Hindus at a very early period, 

K. P. Chattopadhyaya. — Social Organisations of the Satakarnis 
and ungas. This paper iScontains a very full discussion on the 
chronology of the Satavahanas, mainly based on the Puranas and 
the inscriptions. 

Ibid.i vol. xxiii, no. 4 (Numismatic Supplement, no. xl) 

R axial M. AntanI. — Coins exhibited at the Annual meeting of the 
Numismatic Society of India held at Agra on January 2, 

Pray AG Dayal, — Rare Mughal Coins acquired for the Provincial 
Museuviy Lucknow. > 

A, Master. — Sultans of Gujarat. 

A. Master. — The Arthamstra on Coins and Mintmg. 

C. E. Kotwall. — Copper Dams of Jalaluddin Akbar, * 

G. H. OjHA, — A Gold Coin of Bappa Rawal. 

M. P'. C. Martin. — A Find of Indo-Greek Hemidrachims in Bafaur. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January* 1929 

C, A, F. Rhys Davids. — The Patna Congress and the '^Man‘\ The 
paper contains some suggestions concerning the Thifd Buddhist 
Council held at Patna. 

F. W. Thomas, S. Miyamoto, G. L. M. Cladson.— Chinese Maht- 
yma Catechism in Tibetan and Chinese Characters* 
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E. H. Johnston. — Two Studies in the Arthamstra of Kauiilya. 
Dealing with the first point of this article the writer points out refer- 
ences to. the Kauiihya in some Buddhist works of the early 
Christian era and comes to the conclusion that “no great 
interval separates the Artkasastra from A^vaghosa*' of the early 
second century A.C. and that at the time of the composition of 
the fatakamaloL of Arya§ura and the Lankavatarasutra ^ the 
Kautihya was regarded as the standard work on ArthaiSastra, so 
that the lower limit for its date of composition cannot be later 
than 250 A.C. 

The second part of the article contains suggestions regarding 
the interpretations of a few passages of the Artkasastra dealing 
with the land tenure and agriculture. 

Rupam, January, 1929 

Ordhendra Coomer Gangoly.— Jain Relief from South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

A JIT Ghose. — The Basohli School of Rajput Painting. 

AnanDA K. Coomarswamy.— Painting. 

H. ParMENTIER. — The Common Origin of Hindu Architecture in India 
and the Far East. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 

vol. 8, Part, i. 

H. LiiDERS. — Philologie^ Geschichte und Archaeology in ludien^ read at 
the fifth conference of German Orientalists. 

Prof, Luders has shown here how the science of Indology in its 
various branches has progressed in India and Europe. He has also 
pointed out that Indian students, specially of comparative philology, 
are in need of the help of European scholars and that all European 
Indologists, specially of the younger generation, should be sent to 
India to study under the guidance of the Indian Shastris. 


MARCH, 1929 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 

Prof. Karl Friedrich Geldner 

Prof. Karl Friedrich Geldner breathed his last on February 5, at 
Marburg at the ripe age of seventy seven. This great Vedic and 
Avestan scholar needs no introduction to-day to the world of scholars : 
in him the goddess of learning has lost one of her sincerest devotees 
and Germany one of the noblest members of her noble race of 
Gelehrtes, Prof. Geldner’s learning was rivalled only by his modesty : 
when on his seventy-fifth birthday his pupils and admirers all over the 
world proposed to present him a volume of essays on various topics 
he refused the honour. 

Geldner was the pupil of Roth, but he was too true a devotee of 
learning to follow his teacher even in his mistakes and prejudices. 
Roth in his famous sentence declared that any European scholar of 
average intelligence can interpret the Veda more efficiently than 
Sayana ; but it remained for his pupil Geldner to vindicate the honour 
of the great Commentator. Geldner boldly declared in the preface 
to the first volume of the Vedische Studien that Roth himself has 
committed mistakes in many places where Sa}’ana was right. He 
clearly proved that however much the European and America scholars 
may try to ridicule Sayana's Commentaries they cannot move a step 
without Sayana to guide them and even if in many cases, as Max 
Muller said, Sayana serves merely to indicate in which way a 
particular Vedic passage is not to be interpreted — even this is a service 
of no mean importance. 

So it is not to be wondered at that when Geldner in collabora- 
tion with his equally famous friend Pischel brought out the first 
volume of the Vedische Studien it gave rise to much hot discussion and 
the two friends were accused of apostacy. But when the atmos- 
phere gradually cleared, Pischel and Geldner succeeded in proving 
to the world that the method adopted by them is the right and the most 
scientific one. The other two volumes of these studies appeared in 
due course, though after long intervals. 

All his life Prof. Geldner maintained his indomitable passion for 
the Rgveda of which he was undoubtedly the greatest interpreter. In 
1907 he brought out his “Rgveda im Auswahh' (Selections from the 
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Rgveda) in two volumes — glossary and commentary — and fitly enough 
he dedicated the work to his friend and collaborator who, alas ! had 
taken leave of the world and left Geldner alone to finish his work 
on the Egveda. The rest of his life Geldner devoted to the work 
of translating the Rgveda along with a running commentary. The 
first volume of this work appeared in 1923. but the author is no more 
to see the other three volumes in print which he has completed in 
manuseript. It is known that his complete work in an English 
garb will now appear in the Harvard Oriental Series through the 
courtesy of Prof. Lanman, the life-long friend and admirer of Prof. 
Geldner. 

Prof. Geldner’s fame is not established merely on his Vedic studies ; 
his stupendous work in the field of Avestan research will always be 
a stout pillar to the edifice of his fame. While working on the 
Rgveda, Geldner truly perceived that the comprehension of the 
Rgveda will never be complete without a close study of the sister 
Avestan literature which has sometimes been exaggerated to be more 
akin to Vedic Sanskrit than to Classical Sanskrit itself. Thus began 
Geldner's Avestan studies and while still a young man he brought 
out a complete edition of Avesta in ten years (1886-1895). He also 
contributed numerous essays and articles of inestimable value on the 
Avesta. 

In recent times we have mourned the death of two eminent 
European Orientalists, Alfred Hillebrandt and Emile Senart. Now 
it was the turn of Geldner. These were giants of an older generation 
and the wide breaches left by them in the line of workers in the* 
field of ‘Wissenschaft’ will, we fear, ever remain unrestored. 


Batakrishna Ghosh 
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PrakasaYarsa and his Easarnavalankara 

Although we have lost the poetical works of Praka^avarsa, Vikaja^ 
nitamba, Plastimalla, etc., it may be inferred from the single-verses 
attributed to them in the Siibhasitavali and other Subhasita works, that 
they were great poets in the field of Sanskrit literature. There are 
several single verses in the Subhasitaratnabhandagara, the Sfiriigadhara- 
paddhati and the Siibhasitavali, which are attributed to Prakasavarsa. 
In the same manner, there are some verses by Bhasa quoted in these 
works, but none of them are to be found in the thirteen plays of 
Bhasa, published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
editorship of Dr. Ganapati Sastri. On the contrary the following 
verse 

“Peya sura priyatamamukham iksitavyam 
grahyas svabhavalalito vikrtas ca vesah/ 

Yenedam idrsam adr^yata moksavartma 
dirghayur astu bhagavan sa pinakapanih //'' 
which is ascribed to Bhasa, is found in the Mattavilasaprahasana^ of 
Mahendravikramavarman, son of Simhavisnu (Pallava king). Hence 
it is not possible to rely upon these Subhasita works, 

!n the field of Sanskrit literature the oldest rhetorician is Bharata- 
carya, who is supposed to be the author of the Natyafetra. In the opi- 
nion of scholars, Bhamaha and Dandin come next. The controversy 
regarding the posteriority and anteriority between Bhamaha and 
Dandin is still going on among scholars. But among these differences of 
opinion the majority are in favour of taking Bhamaha as prior to 
Dandin. The time of Bhamaha is supposed to be approximately “in the 
period between the last quarter of the seventh and the last quarter of 
the eighth century and of Dandin in the beginning or the first 

half of the eighth century,® The works of both Bhamaha and Dandin, 
the Kavyalankara and the KavyadarSa, are written on the same line, in 


1 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No, 55. 

2 Vide Sanskrit Poetics by S. K. De., part, I, pp. 49i 70 (1923). 
There are dififerences of opinion in fixing the age of Bhamaha and 
Dandin. See also the introduction to the Kavyalankara of Bhamaha 
by P. N. Naganatha Sastrin, Tanjore, pp. 3 and 4. 
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the same style, and with the same object. So it is but natural that 
they resemble each other in many plAces. Besides, some scholars have 
opined that Dandin must have known, and been well-versed in 
fihamaha’s work. 

In the same field, there exists another work, namely Rasarna- 
valahkara. This work has not yet been published, and a Ms. of 
the work in Devanagari script is kept’^ in the Govt. Oriental Mss. 
Library^, Madras. On a careful inspection of the Ms. I find* that the 
work is a valuable old contribution to Alaukara literature. I read it 
several times, because the treatment of the subject is very clear, and 
the order of the treatment is a very good one, and not diffused, as in 
Bhamaha's work. I remembered several parallel passages in the 
works of Bhamaha and Dandin. As the Ms. is full of errors, 
and omissions, I was in search of another copy of the work. 
At last I got a palm-leaf Ms. of the work, preserved in the Mss. 
Library, Theosophical Headquarters, Adyar, by the courtesy of 
Dr. C. K. Raja, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Madras 
University, I compared this original, which is very old (probably 
350 years old) and very much soiled, and I came to the 
conclusion that the paper Ms. is a transcription of the palm- leaf Ms. 
But with the help ot this Adyar Ms., I was able to correct some 
of the mistakes, and fill up some of the omissions, which were the 
result of the carelessness of the copyist. Even now I do not think 
that the text is free from errors. The authorship of the work is 
attributed to Praka^avarsa, because the following sentences are to be 
seen at the end of the third and fifth chapters (pariccheda). 

(1) Iti Prakasavarsakrtau Rasarnavalaiikare ^abdalahkarapra- 

kasanani nama trtlyah paricchedah. 

(2) Iti Prakasavarsakrtau Rasarnavalaiikare l^rngaravyaktih 

paficamah paricchedah. 

The name of the work must be either Rasarnava* or Rasarnavalah- 
kara, because the last sentence of the fourth chapter bears the word 


1 R. No. 3761. 

2 There are two other works also in the same name. (i) Rasa- 
rnava— alam. Simha mahlpati, the nominal author is said to have 
been a Tanjore Prince of the last century. (2) Rasarnava— quoted 
in Sarvadarlanasaingraha, in Todarananda in Rasendracintama^ii.” 

Catalogus Catalogotum, I, 497. 
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Rasariiava only, while in other places Rasaranavalahkara is used as 
the name of the work. The work contains five paricchedas or chap- 
ters. The first chapter treats of dosa, the second of guna, the third 
of ^abdalafikara, the fourth of arthalankara and the fifth of ratiprapailca 
and srngaravyakti. From the name of the work, one will expect 
that this work describes rasa in a detailed manner. But there is noth- 
ing of the sort, and I think that even the fifth chapter itself in which 
some verses are to be found about rasa is imperfect, because I find 
several inconsistencies throughout the chapter. I guess that the 
present text of the fifth chapter is not complete and accurate. More* 
over the fifth chapter begins in the following manner 

“Uktas so’yam vibhavanubhavasancarisankarah” (v.j). 

As mentioned above, the description is not to be found anywhere. 
All these tend to prove the incompleteness of the work. But in the 
palm leaf Ms. the work ends with these words — “SrTr astu, harihara- 
garbhebhyo namah* — and a page of the leaf is left blank at the end. 

The Author 

I have already stated that some verses are attributed to Prakasa- 
var§a in the Subhasitaratnabhandagara. Catalogus Catalogorum men- 
tions one Praka^avarsa as the son* of ^rlharsa. In another place 
of the same work, it is stated that Praka^avarsa wrote a commentary 
on the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi, In addition to these, several verses can 
be seen in other Subhasita works ^ also by Prakasavarsa. Vallabhadeva 
the well-known commentator of the works of Kfilidasa, Magha, 
Mayura, etc., and the author of the Subhasitavali, refers to Praka- 
Savarsa and says that he is his preceptor.® The date of Valla- 


1 “Praka^avarsa, a Kasmir! poet. He was a son of Harsa and 
father of the poet Darsanlya.^* — Catalogus Catalogorum, I, 347. 

2 There are 28 verses attributed to Praka§avar§a in the SubhS- 
sitavali of Vallabhadeva (edited by Peterson, 1886)^ and they 
are numbered as 3119, 9^U 624, 417, 834, 428, 3135, 484, 860, 
2876, 2877v 3118 (?), 797 » 522, 959, 4 i^> 4 i 9 . 326, 2335, 2879. 
899, 920, 867, 274, 459, 273, (?), 248, and 2878. The verses 
834 and 484. above, are in the Sanigadharapaddhati also ascribed 
to Praka§avar§a. 

3 **Vallabhadeva, who wrote a commentary on the SiSupalavadha 
refers at the end of his note on a verse in the fourth canto o^ the 
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bhadeva, in the opinion of some ' scholars, is in the latter part 
of the tenth century A. Co and according to others in the fifteenth 
century. There were two Praka§avarsas. One is a rhetorician, the 
author of the present work Rasarnava, and the other is a poet, who 
is mentioned as the author of several verses quoted in the Subhasita 
works, and who wrote a commentary on Bharavi’s Kiratarjunlya. 
The following statements make the above opinion very clear. 

Prakasavarsa in his Rasarnava mentions Bana as the best prose- 
writer 

“Yadrg gadyavidhau Banah padyabandhe na tadrsah.’^ (III-87) 
This direct citation of Banabhatta indicates that Prakasavarsa must 
have flourished after Bana (first half of the 6th century A.C.). Prakasa- 
varsa extracts many passages from other early works, and whenever 
he does so, he indicates them separately by using the words— ‘*yad 
aha'’ ‘*yad aha Mahabhamahah” etc., so that we can understand that 
they are the direct quotations from other works. Some examples 
of such citations are given below : — 

(1) *‘yad aha : — 

Prastavapatra^ plutalanghi tani 
cchedyani mayakrtam indrajalam/ 

2 ni yuddhani ca yatra vrttim® 

tat^tadfsim arabhatitp vadanti”// (HI — 29) 

(2) '‘yad aha Mahabhamahah: — 

Yatrarabhatyadigiinas samasta 
mitratvam aSritya mithah prathante// 

Misreti tarn vrttim u^anti dhiras 

sfidharamm arthacatustayasya.//” (Ill — 37) 

Among these citations, the second refers to one Mahabhamaha. 
According to this reference this particular verse is not to be found 
in the Kavyalaiikara of Bharaaha, because the vrtti is not described 
by him. Moreover, the name Bhamaha is used here with ‘hnahat,'’ 


work to Prakasavarsa as a contemporary of his own, froiu whom he 
has received instruction in the interpretation of the poem : 

'"Srutva Praka^avarsat tu vyakhyatam tavad ld|’Sam./ 

Viteatas tu naivasti bodho' tranubhavad rte//” 

I Read *pata', 2 Read *citrani\ 3 Read hiityam'. 

4 Read ‘tarn'. 
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These help us to arrive at the conclusion that there were two 
Bhamahas. 

The following lines occur in the Upamalahkaraprakarana of Rasar- 
nava : — 

"Pratibimbam api preksya pratibimbi pratlyate/ 

Atas tad api [rasajnair] upamanam udahftam// 

Rupam samsanti [mudrapi] svanimittasya vastunah./ 

XJpamanan na sa bhinna bhavatity aha (Bhama)hah.//”(IV, 91,92) 
The subject illustrated in the above lines is not to be seen 
in the Kavyalankara of Bhamaha. This also proves the existence 
of another Bhamaha. Ilere Prakasavarsa has mentioned only Bha- 
maha and not Mah a bhamaha, for fear of infringement of metre. It is 
also clear that Prakasavarsa was familiar with the work of Maha- 
bhamaha (not Bhamaha, the author of the Kavyalankara), This 
same view can be supported by another statement. In the Kamadhenu, 
the commentary on Vamana's Kavyalahkarasutravrtti,' Bhamaha is 
cited in the following places : — 

(1) ^‘Bhamaho’pi — 

Prajfia navanavonmesasalini pratibha mata/ 

Tadaniiprananaj jived varnananipunah kavih//’^ (p. 4) 

(2) ‘‘Vrttilaksanam uktain Bhamahena : — 

Sutramatrasya ya vyakhya sa vrttir abhidhiyate/*’ (p. 4) 

(3) “Tad uktarn Bhamahena ■ 

Upaslokyasya mahatmyad ujjvalflh kavyasampadah iti.” 

(P* 5 ) 

(4) “Atra kalanam udde^ah krto Bhamahena : — 

Nrttam gitam tatha vadyam alekhyam manibhumikah/" 
etc. (p, 39) 

(5) “Tulyasrutlnam bhinnanam abhidheyaih parasparam/ 

Varnanam yah punarvado yamakara tan nigadyate”// 
iti Bh^mahenoktam.” (p, 99) 

Among these extracts, some are to be found in the Kavyalankara 
of Bhamaha, while the others are not. These latter extracts are 
supposed to be the quotations from another Bhamaha, whose name 
is mentioned in the Rasarnava, as Mahabharnaha, and who is 
much older than Prakasavarsa and Bhamaha. Prof. S. K, De holds 
the same view:® 

“Although the name Bhamaha is not a common one in Sanskrit, 


I Benares edition, 1908. 2 Sanskrit Poetics, part I. 
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it attaches itself (besides two verses in Subhas : 1664-1665 that are 
also found in our text 1I»92, III-21) to a commentator on VararucPs 
Prakrtapraka^a, who is probably a different author.*^ 

*'Etad grabyam surabhi kusumam malyam etan' nidheyam 
dhatte fiobham® viracitam idam sthanam asyaitad asya/ 

Malakaro racayati yatha sadhu vijfiaya malam 

yojyam kavye^sva vahitadhiya* tadvad evabhidhanam’V/ 

This verse is to be seen in both the works, Rasarnava and Ravya* 
lahkara at the end of the third and first chapters respectively. But we 
have to decide the authorship of composition. Usually Prakasavarsa 
indicates the extracts of other writers. In regard to this particular 
verse there is no indication that it is an extract. So it may be 
justly inferred that this verse must have been his own composition 
and Bhainaha borrowed it in his work. In the same manner Bhamaha 
has imitated Praka§avarsa in many places in idea, and in construction 
of verses. In some other places the verses have been used by 
Bhamaha without any change. A list of such borrowings is appended 
herewith : 

(1) “Samudayartha§unyam yat tad apartham^ pracaksate /” 

(Bha. IV, 8; Pra. I, 31) 

(2) *‘Kvacid« a^rayasaundaryad dhatte ^obham asadhv api/ 

Kantavilocananyastam mallmasam ivanjanam// 
SannivesaviSesat tu duruktam api §obhate/ 

Nllam palasam abaddham® antarale srajam iva//'' 

(Bha. I, 55 and 54 ; Pra. II, 50 and 51.) 

(3) ‘'Sarvarp sarvena sarupyam nasti bhavasya kasyacit/ 

Yathopapatti krtibhir upamanaip^ prayujyate// 
Akhandamandalah kvenduh kva kantananam adyuti/ 
Yatkificitkantisamyat® tu sa§inaivopamlyate'7/ 

(Bha. II, 43 and 44; Pra. II, 64, 6$) 
The above passages can be seen in the works of both Prakasavarsa 
and Bhamaha. 


1 Fra. reads 'na dheyamh 

2 Pra. reads *bham idam iha punar nai ... ••• samyak.’ 

3 Pra. reads ‘vyepyava.^ 4 Bha. reads ‘thakam i^yale.' 

5 Bha. reads *kificid.' 6 Bha, feads 'arabdha,' 

7 Bh5. reads ‘ma su.’ 8 Bha. reads ‘manyacchaiSi.* 
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**Yad abhinnartham anyonyam tad ekarthara pracaksate/’^ 

(Bha. IV, 12) 

(2) '‘Apakraman tu tad yatra paurvaparyaviparyayah/^^ 

(Pra. I, 33) 

'‘YathopadeSam krama^o nirdeSo 'tra, kramo matah/ 
Tadapetam viparyasad ityakhyatam apakramam"// 

(Bha. IV, 20) 

(3) '‘^pi’asiddharthapadanyasat prasada iti kTrtitah/'* 

(Pia. (II, 7 ) 

“Avidvadahganabalapratitartha!]! prasadavat/” 

(Bha. II, 3) 

(4) '‘Jfieyo’lafikarayogo'yatn kaminlvapuso yathil/ 

Nisargasunclarasyapi prakarsadhayako dhruvam,”// 

(Pra. Ill, 2) 

“Na keintam api nirbhusam vibhati vai itananam.^Y 

(Bha, I, 13) 

(5) '‘Vinayena vina ka ^rlh ka nisa §a§ina vina/ 

Vina ca slesacitrabhyam kldr^I vagvidagdhata”// 

(Pra, III, 80, 81) 

'‘Vinayena vina ka srlh ka nisa sasina vina/" 

Rahita satkavitvena kidrsi vagvidagdhata//” 

(Bha. I, 4) 

(i) ‘*UktabhinnarthSm ekartham vyaharanti visaradah/’^ 

(Pra. I, 32) 

In the same manner, the following passages can be seen in both 
the works of Prakai^avarsa and Dandin 

(1) **Samudayarthasunyam yat tad apartham pracaksate’^Y 

(Da. Ill, 128; Pra I, 31) 

(2) “Ojas samasabhuyastvam.” 

(Da. I, 80; Pra. II, 17) 

(3) “Yatrodvego na dhimatam.” 

(Da. II, 51J Pra. 11,62) 

(4) “Asti kacid avastha sa® sabhisahgasya cetasah/ 

Yasyain bhaved abhimata viruddhartbapi bharati//^’ 

(Da. Ill, 133 ; Pra. II. 88) 

(5) “Iha Sistaniisis^anam sistanam api sarvatha®/ 


I Da. reads ‘itlsyate’. 
3 Pra. reads Vada\ 


2 Pra. reads ‘sa ya (sara)gasya,’ 
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Vacam eva prasadena Jokayatra pravartate// 

Idam andham tarn ah krtsnarn jayeta bhuvanatrayam/ 

Yadi Sabdahvayam jyotir’ asaipsaran® na dipyate’ 7 / 

(Da. I, 3 and 4 ; Pra. Ill, 67, 68) 

(6) ^‘Anukampadyatisayo yadi kascid vivaksyate/ 

Na dosah punarukto* pi^ pratyuteyam alahkrtih^//” 

(Da. Ill, 137 ; Pra. 11 , 55. ,5^) 

(7) ^‘Krldagosfchiviiiodesu tajjnair akirnamantrane/ 

Paravyamohane capi sopayogah prahelikah//*' 

(Da. Ill, 97 ; Pra. Ill, 82) 

(8) *‘Na saiphitam vivaksyamityasandhanam padesu yat/ 

Tad vi<^andlnti nirdi^stam na pragrhy?ldihetiikam//” 

(Da. Ill, 159 ; Pra. II, 54, 55) 

The following passages of Prakasavarsa and Dandin resemble 
each other: — 

(1) “Uktabhinnartliam ekartham vyaharanti visaradah/ 

(Pra. I, 32) 

“Avitoena purvoktain yadi bhuyo’pi kirtyate/ 

Arthatah sabdato vapi tad ekarthain matam yatha//” 

(Da. Ill, 13s) 

(2) ^‘Lokatlta ivartho yah so^timatra ihesyate/” 

(Pra. I, 34) 

^^Lokatlta ivatyartham adhyaropya vivaksitah/ 

Yo'rthas te natitusyanti vidagdha netare janah//’^ 

(Da. II, 89) 

(3) “Na hi Kusthadibhir dosai rahitani kaminivapuh/ 

Nrttagitadicaturyagunan nadriyate kvacit//” 

(Pra. II, 2) 

“Syad vapus sundaram api Bvitrenaikena durbhagam/^’ 

(Da. I, 7) 

(4) “Prasiddharthapadanyasat prasada iti kirtitah/'' 

(Pra. II, 7) 

“Prasadavat prasiddhartham.” (Da. I, 45) 

(5) “Bandho mrdusphutonmi^ravarnajanma na sankarah/ 

Bhajate yatra sodbhedain tat samatvam udiryate//” 

(Pra. 11 , 8 ) 


I Pra. reads ‘yajjyotir.’ 

3 Pra. reads ‘ktepi.’ 


2 Da. reads ^ram na.’ 
4 Pra. reads *kriya,’ 
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“Samarn bandhesvavisamarp te mrdusphutamadhyamah/ 
Bandha mrdusphiitonmi§ravarnavinyasayonayah//*' 

(Da. I, 47) 

(6) “Akathoraksaranyasah saukumaryam udahrtam/’* 

(Pra. II, 9) 

‘'Anisthuraksaraprayam sukumaram ihesyate//" 

(Da. 1,69) 

(7) “Rudhahaftkarataurjityam.” (Pra. II, 29) 

^ Urjasvi rudh?lhankaram/’ (Da. II, 275) 

(8) *‘Yatnah sambandhanirjfianahetiih ko’pi krto yadi/ 

Kramabhrarp^am api prahur na dosam sQrayas tada//^* 

(Pra. II, 53, 54) 

"Yatnah sambandhavijfianahetuko’pi krto yadi/ 
Kramalanghanam apyahus surayo naiva dusanam//” 

(Da. Ill, 146) 

(9) ^^Sukumararthabandhesu gaudai§ iSithilam isyate/ 

Anuprasadhiya te hi bandhavaidagdhyanisprhah//” 

(Pra. II, 67) 

‘'Sithilam / 

Anuprasadhiya gaudais tad istam bandhagauravat//” 

(Da. I, 43 » 44 ) 

(10) “Mattonmattadivakyesu napartham api dusyati/"’ 

(Pra. II, 74) 

'^Unmattamattabalanam ukter anyatra dusyati/" 

(Da. Ill, 128) 

(11) “Samsayayaiva sandigdham yadi jatu praynjyate/ 

Sy 5 d alankara evasau na dosa iti me matih//” 

(Pra. II, 76, 77 ) 

'‘Idr^am sairsayayaiva yadi va tu praynjyate/ 

Syad alankara evasau na dosas tatra tad yatha//* 

(Da. Ill, 141) 

(12) “Kantam bhavati sarvasya lokaslmanuvarttinah/” 

(Pra. II, 79) 

“Kantarn bhavati .sarvasya lokayatranuvarttinah//*' 

(Da. I, 88) 

(13) “Uccyante rTtayas tatra tathapi prasphutantarah/" 

(Pra. Ill, 17) 

“Tatra vaidarbhagaudlyau van^yete prasphutantarau/’’ 

(Da. I, 48) 


2 
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(14) ‘Travrtter vS nivrtter v 5 yat kar)’ain syan nibandhanam/ 
Tatrasya hetur ityakhya satprakarah sa kathyate// 

Elkah pravarttako hetur anyah karye nivarttakah/ 
Abhavahetur aparo jfiapako^nyah prayojakah// 

Anyo bahuprapancas tu citrahetur itl smrtah/ 

Kvapi patrafvaSavandhyah] kvapyarthanlarabadhitah//* 

(Pra. IV, II, 12, 13) 

“Karakajnapakau hetu tau canekavidhau yatha/ 


Alankaratayoddistam nivrttavapi tat samam/ 


Nirvartye ca vikar5ie ca hetutvam tadapeksaya/ 

Prapye tu karmani prayah kriyapeksaiva hetuta// 

Hetur nivarttaniyasya daisitah 

ramyah jflapakahetavah// 

Abhavahetavah kecid vyahriyante manoharah/ 
Pragabhavadirupasya hetutvam iha vastunah// 
Bhavabhavasvarupasya karyasv otpadanarp prati/ 

Durakaryas tatsahajah karyanantarajas tatha//^’ etc. 

(Da. II, 235-259) 

(15) “Suksmah suksmagunas tu sah/’ (Pra. IV, 14) 

“Sauksmyat suksma iti smrtah.^’ (Da, II, 260) 

(16) “ prayatnad va karanam sahakari yat/ 

Asadyate kriyarambhe tad dvidhaiva samahitam//* 

(Pra. IV, 18) 

“Kificid arabhamanasya karyain daivava^at punah/ 
Tatsadhanasamapattir ya tad ahiis samahitam//’* 

(Da, II, 298) 

(17) “Prasiddhahetutyagena hetvantaravibhavanam/ 

Svabhavabhavanam syad ya vibhavana//" 

(Pra. IV, 19, 20) 

“Frasiddhahetuvyavrttya yatkificitkaranantaram/ 

Yatra svabhavikatvam va vibhavyatn sa vibhavana//'^ 

(Da, II, 199) 

From these statements, I think it is possible to say that Bhamaha 
and Dan^in are dependent on Prakasavarsa, and hence PrakaSavar^ 
must have flourished before Bhamaha and Dandin, and after Bana- 
bha^ta, i.e„ between 650 a,c, and 750 a.c. 
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‘‘Yad Sha !— 

Yac ca vrtyaAgasandhyangalak^aijadyagamantare/ 
Vyavarnitam idaip cestam alankaratayaiva nah//*^ 

(111,38) 

The above verse, which must have been extracted by Praka^avarsa 
from some early work, is seen in the Kavyadarsa of Dandin. As 
many other lines are found to be identical in Rasarnava and Kavya- 
dar§a and are not indicated as quotations by PrakaSavarsa, it leads one 
to the conclusion that Prakasavarsa and Dandin must have borrowed 
this verse from the same source, necessarily an ancient work like the 
Natyaveda of Bharatamuni. If Praka.^avarsa had taken this particular 
verse from Dandin, he must have given the same indications to the 
other similar passages also. 

There were many ancient rhetoricians before the age of Prakasa- 
varsa, and he cites them by using the words — ‘vidur budhah’, h'asako- 
vidaih,* ‘Sastravido vidiih/ *prahuh,^ Vyaharanti viiiaradah,' etc. In 
the beginning of the Rasarnava he announces that he is going to 
describe the dosa in accordance with the method of the ancients. 

‘‘KramaSah purvabhahgya tu tatprapancah prakirtyate/** (I, i) 

He also mentions several authors — ‘(A)dhyaraja’, ‘^rIsallasahka^ 
*Bana*, and ‘Vatsyayana', and works — ‘Arthsastra’ by ‘Mahe§vara,' 
‘Svayainbhu, ‘Vatavyadhi*, *Brhaspati*, and ‘Kaujalya,* ‘Kamandaklya- 
nitisara’,^ and 'Vidagdhamukhamandana'.-^ He declares that 


1 '‘When and where the author Kamandaka or Kamandak! lived, 
it is not possible to determine. It is certain, however, that he is 
anterior to Bhavabhuti who flourished in the seventh century A.D. 
For, it is legitimate to surmise that Bhavabhuti was conversant with 
the Nitisara of Kamandaka as he thought it fit to give the name, 
Kamandaka— the traditional sense of which is restricted to the author 
of the Nitisara — to a female ascetic in his Malatimadhava as profi- 
cient in the art of diplomacy. The Nitisara is also cited at the end 

of the first chapter of Dasakumaracarita of Dandin Dr. 

Rajendra Lai Mitra, in his preface to Nitisara of Kamandaka, observes 
that a work of the like title was taken to the island of Bali by the 
Hindus who migrated thither about the beginning of the Christian 
era.*’ Introduction to Kamandaklya Nitisara, T.S.S., no. 14. 

2 Vidagdhamukhamandana by Dharmadasasuri. ^‘Kiiicayam 
kavirSjalj kidrSah, kasmin samaye kam bhuvam alahcakareti vijfiatum 
ativa durghatam. Tathapi svamatya kiflcin nirdhafyate. Yad asau 
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in the age of Sahasahka, Sanskrit was spoken by all the people fn the 
country. 

“Kale Srlsahasahkasya ke na Samskrtabhasinah/’* (III, 92) 

From this we can guess that Sahasanka also was like Parama- 
bhattarakamaharajadhirajasiiharsavardhanacakravartin, a patron of 
Sanskrit literature. In the same way he announces that in the age 
of (A)(Jbyaraja, Prakrta was very familiar to the people. The direct 
citation of several works on Artha^astra is to be found in the work. 
Praka§avarsa, it seems to me, describes the origin and development of 
ArthaSastra chronologically, and by the use of present tense in 
th.e word *pravartate* in the following line, 

*'Vatavyadher api granthas saprapancah pravartate/’^ 

(IV. 5;) 

he makes special reference to the Artha^astra of Vatavyadhi, that 
was familiar in his time. 

Bhamaha and Dandin borrow the ideas of Praka^avarsa, and in 
some places they differ from each other in their opinions. 

For instance: 

(1) In Rasarnava the yamaka is divided into seven kinds. Bha- 
maha has divided them into five varieties, and includes the remaining 
two among these five. 

(2) Praka^avarsa describes ‘hetu\ *suksma' and desa’ as separate 
alankaras. Bhamaha condemns this separation because they are 
not exhaustive. 

“Hetu§ ca suksmo le§o'tha nalankarataya'matah/ 
Samudayabhidheyasya vakroktyanabhidhanatah// 


Dharmadasanama surir bauddhasadhuh ‘Siddhausadhani’ iti pratha- 
mapadyena, madh}'e Budclha-devastutya ca, tatah asirvadokteh iti 
^IkatippanaslokaiS ca jnayate. Ayain ca sarvesu de§esu krtavihara- 
riah kavya-lankara-kosa-citrakalapravlna^ casit. Kinca prathamam 
firautasmarta-dharmi tadudvejanenaiva svadharmaiu vasatiiu ca vihaya 
magadhesu Pabaliputre bauddhadharmam siSriye. Ayam ca bauddha- 
nam katamasmin rajani Pataliputre magadhan prasasati saty asid ityadi 
na jfiayate." 

Introduction to Vidagdhamukhamancjana, Edited by Rama- 
prapanna Sastri. 

In this work the pra^nottaras are described in the second and the 
|hird paricchedas. 
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Gato'stam arko bhatindur yanti vasaya paksinah/ 

Ityevamadi kim kavyam vartfim enam pracak^ate//’^ 

But Dandin condemns the opinion of Bharnaha and establishes 
that they are principal alahkaras, 

“Hetu^ ca sukamalesau ca vacam uttamabhnsayam/ 

Gato’stam arko bhatindur yanti vasaya paksinah// 

Itidam api sadhveva kfilfivasthanivedane/” 

(3) PrakaSavarsa has accepted *yukti (hetu) virudcha' and ‘prath 
jfiaviruddha' asdosas. But l^hamaha does not agree with Praka^avaraa. 
Dandin has stated that there is difference of opinion among rhetoricians 
as to whether they are dosas or not. 


The subject-matter 

Bharnaha and Dandin give definitions and illustrations for all 
alankaras, gunas, dosas, etc. which they describe, while Praka§avarsa 
merely defines. I have stated elsewhere how many paricchedas 
Rasarnava contains and have spoken about the subject-matter they 
individually deal with. The first pariccheda is styled dosapramosa. 
In this pariccheda dosas are described as of three kinds, namely 
(i) padadosa, (2) vakyadosa, and (3) vakyarthadosa. The padadosas are 
fourteen in number. They are i) asadhu (2) anibaddha (3) ka§ta 
(4) klista (5) anarthaka (6) apustartha (7) gudhartlia (8) apratita 
(9) sasani§aya (10) neyartha (li) asamartha (12) aprayojaka (13) de§ya 
and (14) gramya. In this classification the last, gramyadosa, is further 
divided into three, namely (a) asabhya b) amangala and {c) ghrnakara. 

Vakyadosas are also fourteen in number. They are; — (i) Sabda- 
hlna (2) kramabhrasta (3) visandhi (4) punarukta (5) vyaklrija 
(6) bhinnavrtta (7) sanklrna (8) garbhita (9) bhinnalinga (lo) bhinna- 
vacana (ll) khanja (12) nyuna (13) adhika and (14) slesadigunahina. 

The bhinnavrtta is again classified into two as follows : 

“Tad varnayati bhedena dvidha tajfiair udahrtam,” 
of which the yatibhrainSadosa is one. In addition to this yati- 

bhratnSa, they have also treated of another dosa which is named 

bhinnavrtta. 

The gunas can be divided into (i) §abdaguna (2) artha- 

guna and (3) ubhayaguna. The iSabdagunas are {a) slesa (b) samata 

and (c) sukumarata. Arthagunas are (a) arthavyakti (b) prasada and 
[c) kXnti. Ubhayagunas arc (a) ojas (b) mSdhurya (c) audarya and 
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(d) samadhi. The absence of these ten giinas is described as ten dogas. 
These are indicated by the word adi:§abda in the expression ‘^lesadigiina*. 
They are as follows ^lesaviparyaya (2) sainyaviparyaya (3) sau- 

kumaryaviparyaya (4) arthavyaktiviparyaya (5) prasadaviparyaya (6) 
kantiviparyaya (7) praudhiviparyaya (8) madhuryaviparyaya (9) au- 
daryaviparyaya and (10) nissamadhi. 

There are 16 dosas relating to vakyartha. They are: — (i) ^partha 
(2) vyartha (3) ekartha (4) sasainsaya (5) apakrama (6) khinna (7) 
atimatra (8) virasa (9) parusa (10) hinopama (ii) adhikopama (12) 
visadrSopama (13) aprasiddhopama (14) niralahkara (15) axilla and 
(16) viruddha. 

Among these, the last viniddhadosa can be classified into three 
sections under the names (i) pratyaksaviruddha (2) anumanaviruddha 
and (3) agamaviruddha. The pratyaksa includes (^2) desaviruddha 
(^) kalaviruddha and (t*) lokaviruddha ; anumana includes (a) yukti- 
viruddha (^) aucityaviruddha and (c) kamasastraviruddha. The line 
which describes the characteristics of kalaviruddha is not to be seen 
in the text, But the statement in the second chapter that kalaviruddha 
sometimes becomes a guna by some reason, clearly indicates that 
the description of this dosa is omitted in the original palm-leaf 
manuscript. 

Bhamaha has treated of only 15 dosas. And he has not divided 
them with reference to pada, vakya or vakyartha. For, these dosas, 
when they relate to pada, vakya and vakyartha, come under the respect- 
ive categories. He also declares liis approval of two dosas yuktivirud- 
dha and pratijhaviruddha. He says tliat the punaruktadosa becomes 
neyartha when it is related to artha. Dandin has accepted only ten 
do^as, and these ten dosas relate to artha and §abda. He also 
mentions the controversy which existed among rhetoricians about 
yukti (hetu) viruddha and pratijnaviruddha, as to whether they are 
guna or not. 

Under the head of vakya there exist two dosas, nyuna and adhika, 
and the same are also described under vakyartha as nyunopama and 
adhikopama. There is no difference among these dosas except their 
difference in relation to vakyartha. With regard to upama, four 
dosas are defined under vakyartha. The first two, nyunopama 
and adhikopama, are illustrated by Bhamaha and Danejin* and the 
last two, aprasiddhopama and visadr§opama, are explained only by 
Bhamaha, Regarding these two, Dandin is silent. In addition to 
these, Bhamaha and Dandin speak of two more upamadosas which 
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are caused by the difference in gender and number among upamana 
(that with which anything is compared) and uparaeya (that which 
is compared). Prakasavaisa has designated them as bhinnaliiiga and 
bhinnavacana and placed them under the head of vakya. There is 
a seventh upamadosa known as viparyaya (asadrSata?) which is men- 
tioned by Bhamaha alone. Bhamaha in his Kavyalahkara says that 
these seven upama-defects are expressed by Medhavirudra, one of his 
predecessors. 

The second pariccheda is styled gnnopadana (acquisition of 
qualities). 

I. Gunas are divided into sabda and artha. The ^abdagunas are 
22 in number. They are: — (i) slesa (2) prasada (3) samata (4) 
madhurya (5) siikumarata (6) arthavyakti (7) kanti (8) audarya (g) 
udattata (lo) ojas (ir) aurjitya (i2)preyas (13) susabdata (14) samadhi 
(15) suksma (16) gambhlrya (17) samksepa (18) vistara (19) sammitya 
(20) bhavikatva (21) riti and (22) ukti. 

All these names are significant of their character. Prakasavarsa 
insists that words and sentences should be constructed in a particular 
form to bring about these qualities. Arthagunas also are 22 in 
number. There is no separate name for them and they bear the 
names of sabdagunas. Bhamaha has not devoted any particular 
chapter or section to describe giinas which are indispensable to poetry, 
while Dandin treats of only ten gunas as the essence of Vaidarbha- 
mfirga. Neither does he mention gunas that are related to Gaudamarga 
except some differences between Vaidarbhi and Gaudl. Some of 
the gunas described by Prakasavarsa are considered as alankaras by 
Bhamaha and Dandin, because their characteristics seem to be the 
same in all three works. The characteristics of audarya and udatta 
are as follows : — 

*‘Vadanti bandhavaikatyam audaryain kavipungvah/ 

Slaghyair visesanair yuktam udattam iti tad viduh//” (II, 16) 

Dandin says that some rhetoricians ascribe the definition of 
udatta to udara (audarya). 

“Slaghyair visesanair yuktam udaram kaii§cid isyate/’’ 

II, After the description of gunas, the author explains the manner 
in which the do§as treated in the first pariccheda sometimes become 
gunas and he speaks of 43 such dosas, excluding only one 
dosa, virasa. It is not possible to decide whether the author 
actually omitted this particular dosa or it is an omission in the manu- 
script as in the case of kalavirodha. 
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*'Doaanam api yesam syad gunatvaiii karanat kvacit/ 

CatvariniSat tad ucyante te ca vaisesika gunah//^' 

(II. 35. 36 ) 

In the above verse, the author says that there are only 40 dosas. 
This number seems to me inconsistent, because he defines 43 such 
dosas altogether. He treats of dosas as gunas under the same order 
as is used in the first pariccheda, i.e./ at first^ pada, then<-vakya, 
and then vakyartha. Describing the last dosa under vakya, Praka* 
^avarsa says that the absence (i) of Slesaguna will be construed as 
Saithilyadosa (2) of samya as vaisamya (3) of saukumarya as ka^hora 
(4) of arthavyakti as neyartha (5) of prasada as aprasanna (6) of kapti 
as avyutpanna (7) of praiidhi (ojas) as apraudhi (8) of madhurya as 
anirvyudha (9) of 'aud«irya as niralankara and (10) of nissamadhi as 
|•jumarga. Among these, the fourth and> ninth, neyartha and niralan- 
kara, are treated as separate dosas under vakya and vakyartha respec- 
tively. From the nature of the treatment of these ten dosas ‘slesadi- 
gunahlna', it can be presumed that the author is not very particular 
in considering such absence as dosas. On the contrary, he is very 
particular that the ten gunas (in addition to other gunas) should be 
indispensable to poetry. With a similar view in mind, Dandin treats 
of ten gunas and not of their absence as constituting dosas : — 

‘^Slesali prasadas samata madhuryain sukumarata/ 

Arthavyaktir udaratvam ojahkantisamadhayaiy’// 

JIl. The beginning of the second chapter (pariccheda) is as 
follows : — 

‘‘Nirdi^tasyapi kavyasya gunopadanam antara’7 (II, l) 

From this it can be inferred that the author himself has described 
the characteristics of kavya with its various divisions elsewhere, and 
therefore the same is not treated in this work. Moreover, the work begins 
without any benedictory verse or any kind of introduction such as 
‘granthakartrpraSasti,' ‘anubandhacatustayanirupana* etc. The first 
pariccheda is devoted to dosas. All these go to prove that there 
must have existed some more chapters of the work containing ‘kavya^ 
nirde§aprakarana' and other connected matter. As Bhamaha and 
Dancjin extensively desciibe the characteristics of kavya and their 
varieties, there must have been a source for their works. 

I, The ihird pariccheda is styled sabdalahkaraprak56ana (mani- 
festation of figure of speech depending for its charm on sound or 
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words). At first, Praka§avarsa gives the general characteristics of 
alafikara in a clear manner. Then he divides them into three classes 
(i) bahyas (2) abhyantaras and (3) ubhayas. The §abdalarikaras 
come under the first class, because they elevate sound or words. 
The antaras (abhyantara) are called arthalankaras because they elevate 
the sense of poetry. The author has not given the names of alahkaras 
which come under the third class ubhaya. But from the nature of his 
treatment it is very easy to guess that alankaras like slesa come under 
the third class. 

II. There are 18 Sabdalahkaras. They are: — (i) jati (2) riti (3) 
vrtti (4) racana (5) ghatana (6) mudra (7) chaya (8) yukti (9) bhaniti 
(10) sravyata (n) ^lesa (12) citra (13) aucitya (14) prasnottara (15) 
prahelika (16) anuprasa (17) yamaka and (18) gudhokti. 

The jati, which is in the form of Samskrta, Prakrta, etc., is divided 
into sudd ha and sadharani. Without mentioning their general term 
and without dividing them into iSuddha and sadharani, Bhamaha 
and Dandin classify languages into Samskrta, Prakrta and Apa- 
bhraipsa, but Dandin adds a fourth one called MiSra. Danejin states 
that they are the divisions of vahmaya. There are five ritis, namely 
(i) vaidarbht (2) gaud! (3) pancall (4) Jati and (5) avantl. Riti is 
the name given to the construction of a sentence according to the 
peculiarities of the people using it. According to Dandin there 
are several ritis, but two of them, vaidarbhi and gaudi, are more 
important than others because these exhibit marked differences. 

He describes extensively only these two. There are four vrttis: 
(l) kai^iki (2) arabhatl (3) bharatl and (4) satvatl. Mudra is 
divided into four kinds in relation to (i) vibhakti (2) vacana (3) 
samvidhana and (4) samuccaya. Imitation of other writers is called 
chaya. It is divided into six kinds (i) padayukti (2) padarthayukti 
(3) vakyayukti (4) vakyarthayukti (5) prakaranayukti, and (6) praban- 
dhayukti ; bhaniti into four (i) sambhavanarupa (2) asarpbhavanarupa 
(3) kalpanarupa and (4) virodharupa ; sravyata into six (i) a§lrilpa (2) 
namaskriyarupa (3) nandirupa (4) vasturupa ($) bijarupa and (6) 
prarocanarupa ; slesa into six (i) prakrti§lesa (2) vibhajctiSlesa (3) 
pada§le§a (4) vacanaslesa (5) bhasa^lesa and (6) pratyayasle^a ; aucitya 
into two (i) abhidhanaucitya and (2) bandhaucitya ; and prasnottara 
into six (i) antah-pra§na (2) bahih-prasna (3) ubhayapraSna (4) prsta- 
prasna (5) uttarapra6na and (6> jatiprasna. Praka§ayar§a states that 
tlhe study of the work Vidagdhamukhamarjclana will, {ifenish a detailed 
description, and varieties of prasnottara, Prahelika (a riddle) is divided 


3 
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into six kinds (i) parivartita (2) vinyasta {3) lupta (4) vyutkramA (5) 
binduka and (6) artha. Bhamaha has not illustrated prahelika, 
but he says that the surname of prahelika is yamaka, and it iS des- 
cribed by Ramasarman in his Acyutottara. Dandin mentions 14 
varieties of prahelika and describes them with examples. There 
is no similarity between varieties described by Praka^avarsa and 
Danejin. There are seven kinds of yamaka. They are: (i) 
avyapeta (with restricted position of letters or words) (2) a^yapeta 
(Without restriction of letters or words in their position) (3) vyapeta 
(with restricted position of letters or words) (4) vyapeta (without 
restriction of letters or words) (5) avyapetavyapetaka (with restricted 
position of words or letters) (6) avyapetavyapetaka (without restriction 
pf letters or words in their position) and (7) samudgaka. Accord- 
ing to Bhamaha’s division, yamaka is of five kinds viz. (i) adiyamaka 
( 2 ) madhyantayamaka (3) padabhyasayamaka (4) avaliyamaka and 
(5) samastapadayamaka. He includes the other varieties sandastaka, 
samudgaka, etc. with the above five. In addition to seven varieties 
treated by Praka^avarsa, Dandin separately describes some more, 
namely sandasta, samudga, 6Iokabhyasa, mahayamaka and pratiloma. 
He also informs us that even though the sandasta is included with 
sbme other species by some authors, he is very particular to make it 
a separate one. In the beginning of the third pariccheda of his 
Kavyadarsa^ he has devoted 78 verses to the description of yamaka- 
varieties. 

According to the author, anuprasa comes after prahelika. But 
in the present text no description is available regarding anuprasa, 
because yamaka is treated after prahelika. I think that the des- 


I There are many editions of KavyadarSa. The Calcutta 
edition by Jivananda Vidyasagara contains only three paricchedas, 
joining the third and fourth prakaranas together, I have seen 
an old palm leaf Ms. of Kavyadar§a in Travancore, and the 
following particulars are to be found in this Ms.:-— (i) It contains four 
paricchedas, including a separate one for dosas. (2) The last sentence 
of each chapter contains Aryadandiviracite (not Acaryadandi) Dandya- 
lamkare (not Kavyadarfie). ' 

Dandyalamkara is the original name of the work. It was afterwards 
styled ‘Kavyadarsana* and now TCavyadar^a/ There is a transla- 
tion of the work in Tamil, entitled ‘Dandl-alamkara’ which, I 
suppose, was translated about the loth century A.C. 
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cription of anuprasa in the Ms, is lost. After dividing yamaka into 
seven kinds, the author says : — 

^'Laksyalaksanabodhartham diumatrain tu pradar^yate*’/ 

(111,64) 

But the lak^yalaksanbodhapradar^ana is also not to be found in 
the text Gudhokti is of five kinds. They are: (i) by kriyabheda 
(2) by ‘karakabheda (3) by sambandhabheda (4) by padabheda and (5) 
by abhiprayabheda, 

III. After giving this description Prakasavarsa says that 
these alaiikaras are the several positions of the Goddess of speech, 
they are to be the main points of the sentences to be construct- 
ed in such a way as will give proficiency, fame, reputation, glory, 
and credit to the writer, and that they are indispensable to 
poetry. 

IV. He concludes the third chapter (pariccheda) with a descrip- 
tion of the passage — “vicitra hi Sarasvatl.'^ 

The fourth chapter is styled Arthalamkaranirnaya (considera- 
tion of arthalaipkaras). There are 28 such alainkaras. They are : 
(l) jati (2) hetu (3) ahetu (?) (4) suksma (5) sara (6) samahita (7) bhava 
(8) vibhavana (9) anyonya (10) virodha (ii) visaina (12) sambhava {13) 
pratyanika (14) vyatireka (15) asaiigati (16) le§a (17) parivrtti (18) 
nimilana (19) vitarka (20)smarana (2i)bhranti (22) abhava (23) agama 
(24)upamana (25) anumana (26) pratyaksa (27) sam^aya and (28) 
ati^aya. 

Among these i, 3, 5, 7, 9, IT-14, 15, and 18-26 are not described 
by Bhamaha. He treats of some additional alarnkaras : (i) arthantara- 
nyasa (2) ananvaya (3) apahnutt (4) aprastutaprasarasa (5) aksepa (6) 
asis (7) utprekaa (8) udatta (9) upama (10) upameyopama (li) urjasvin 
(12) tulyayogita (13) dipaka (14) nidan^ana (15) paryayokta (16) prati- 
vastupama (17) preyas (18) bhavika (19) yathasamkhya (20) rasavat (21) 
rugajka (22) vi^esokti (23) vyajastuti (24) slesa (25) samasokti (26) 
sahokti (27) samsysti, and (28) svabhavokti, which are not defined in 
the Rasarnava. Dandin has accepted 35 alainkaras in all, and he descri- 
bes them with examples. He has reproduced nine alainkaras (2, 4, 6, 
8, 10, 14, 16, 17 and 28) from the Rasarnava. In addition to these, the 
following occupy his attention : (i) svabhavokti (2) upama (3) rupaka 
(4) dipaka (S) avftti (6) ak§epa (7) arthantaranyasa (8) samasokti (9) 
utprekaa (lO) krama (ii) preyas (12) rasavat (13) urjasvin (14) paryayokta 
{15) udatta (16) apahnuti (17) §le§a (18) yi^e§a (19) tulyayogita (20) 
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aprastutapra§amsa (21) vyajastuti (22) nidar^ana (23) sahokti (24) aSis 
(25) safiklrna and (26) bhavika. 

(i) Preyas (2) urjasvin (3) udatta and (4) bhavika, which are 
regarded as gunas by Prakasavarsa, are converted into alamkaras 
by Bhamaha and Dandin. In the Rasarnava the Sleaa is included in the 
Sabdalanikara. Bhamaha and Dandin have transferred it to arthalara- 
kara. The jati is also described as the first sabdalamkara. ^ Hetu 
is divided into six kinds; (i) pravartaka (2) nivartaka (3) abhava 
(4) jfiapaka (5) prayojaka and (6) citra. Dandin has divided hetu 
into four varieties excepting the first two, and given the name karaka 
to prayojaka. He also mentions that jnapaka and karaka will come 
under pravrtti and nivrtti and divides karaka into three kinds : 
(a) nirvartya (d) vikarya, and (c) prapya, and divides citrahetu into 
many varieties : (^) durakarya (^) karyasahaja {c) karyanantaraja {d) 
ayuktakarya (e) yuktakarya, etc. Praka.%varsa has divided suksma 
into six kinds, whereas Dandin into two. Sara is of two kinds 
under dharmi and dharma. Samahita also is of two kinds. Dandin 
makes no division of this alamkara. Prakasavarsa says that virodha 
may come also under ^abdalanikara, but for fear of increasing the 
number of ^abdalarnkaras, he has not illustrated it in the Sabdalaipkara- 
prakarana. The divisions of sambhava are (i) vidhi (2) nisedha (3) 
ubhayarupa and (4) ubhayavarjita. Vyatireka is calculated into 
seven kinds (l) ekavyatireka (2) ubhayavyatireka (3) sadrsavyatireka 
(4) asadr^avyatireka (5) sajativyatireka (6) vyaktivyatireka and (7) 
rupakaprakrti. Bhamaha makes no divison of this alamkara. Dandin 
also speaks of seven species of this, and has given the same name for 
I, 2, 3 and 5. The remaining ones are («) saksepavyatireka {d) sahe- 
tuvyatireka and (c) saslesavyatireka. He also describes some varie- 
ties of the third, sadr§ay vyatireka. They are : (a) §abdopadanasad- 
rsyavyatireka and (2) pratlyamanasadpsyavyatireka, etc. Abhavalam- 
kara is classified into four varieties: (i) pragabhava (2) pradhvatnsa- 
bhava (3) atyantabhava, and (4) kalpitabhava. Here anyonyabhava 
is not mentioned, and samsargabhava alone is described. Some 
Naiyayikas hold the opinion that samsargabhava contains only three 
kinds, omitting the last one, whereas some others have opined that 
it has four divisions. Prakasavarsa supports the latter and gives 
four divisions of abhava. Kalpitabhava is also called samayikabhava. 
Agamalainkara is described extensively. It is divided into four 
kinds : (i) dharma (2) aftha (3) kama and (4) moksa. Dharma can 
be earned by pravi^tti and nivrtti. There are three kinds of artha: 
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(i) pitrya (2) sva and (3) saficita, Praka§avarsa makes reference to 
the works on Artha^astra, , and describes ten important sections of a 
treatise on Artha§astra. They are : (i) vinayaskandha (2) vartaskandha 
(3) vyavabrtiskandha (4) raksaskandha (5) mantraskandha (6) iipaya- 
skandha and (7) vibhramaskandha (8) upanisatskandha (9) yuddha- 
skandha and (lo) prai§amaskandha. Then he shows ten main uses of 
ArthaSastra and deals with kama, and classifies women into {a) kanya 
(^)svastrl {e) parastrl and {^) samanya. Kama related to kanya will 
fall under two categories as vaivahika and paradarika, Svastrl can 
be divided into two kinds as rndha and avaruddha, and parastri 
into three as rfidha, avaruddha, and randa. Pratyaksalamkara will 
come into five classes according to their relation to arthapaftcaka. 

As the experienced men will long to taste the charm and richness 
of ideas, the poet who writes kavya is expected to construct sentences 
in such a way that they will be full of ideas and beauties. Thus 
he closes the fourth chapter. 

Dr. Ganapati Sastri has observed"^ that (a) Bhamaha was familiar 
with Bhasa^s dramatical works, (J?) the origin of Brhatkatha is after 
Bhamaha, {c) he must have flourished before Kalidasa, and (d) his 
age m^y be settled as the first century B.c. But these are only 
the assumption of Dr. Sastri. 

There was no work available on the history of Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians, their systems, and their comparative merits. Prof. S. K. De, 
who has been working in this field for a long time, has made a 
valuable contribution to the Sanskrit world, by publishing his *San- 
skrit Poetics.* In this work he has described all the rhetoricians 
and their works chronologically, and made comparative statements. 
I find that about 410 rhetoricians and 430 alaipkara-works receive 
his attention, including minor works and authors. But the Rasarnava 
of PrakaSavarsa, which is the earliest work on poetics after the 
Natyaveda, is not cited in his work and the reason may be the rarity of 
the Ms.® Some time after the publication of his work he came to know 
the existence of the Rasarnava ^and made the following remarks^ ; — 
“Rasarnava by PrakaSavaraa. It is in five paricchedas, the 


1 Vide Sans. Intro, to Svapna; TSS; No. 15. pp, 23-25. 

2 I thank the authorities of the Government Mss, Library, Madras, 
for allowing me to use this Ms. 

3 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies; vol. IV, part II, 
p. 283. 
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first four of which deal with gima and dosa ai\d the last 
with rasa. This work also shows the influence of the above 
work of Bhoja (Srngarapraka^a). It is a comparatively recent 
composition, and Prakasavarsa cannot be identical with 
the Prakasavarsa known to us as the preceptor of Vallabha- 
deva, the famous scholiast on the standard classical kavyas/’ 
From the statements made by me about Prakasavarsa and his 
work, it is easy to understand that these remarks of Prof. De are not 
acceptable. His statement that “the first four (paricchedas) of which 
(Rasarnava) deal with guna and dosa” is unquestionably an error and 
the same is found in the report of the Mss. Library also. 

After the printing of the text, 1 have been able to make some 
corrections and emendations of the text, and I give them below: — 

(1) 'hatain de^akalaloka* (I — 40) 

(2) ‘nilam palasa’ instead of hiilain ca pasa’ (II — 51) 

(3) Tani vivaksami’ instead of Ham vicaksyamf (II — 54) 

(4) na pragrhyadihetukam/ (ll — 5$) 

(5) ‘sarvam sarvena' (II — 64) 

(6) ‘hasyadav avyutpannam apP (II — 7) 

(7) ‘apakramo’pi, instead of ‘a (theda ?) m a^^i' (11-^77) 

(8) hiisargasu’ (III — 2) 

(9) ‘citrani yiP (III — 29) 

(10) Ham tadr’ instead of Hattadr' (III — 29) 

(11) read ‘purusaprayojya* or ‘nrvaraprayojya' instead of ‘bhara- 
taih prayojya' (III — 32) 

(12) read 'nyayena' instead of Hyagena' (HI — 34) 

(13) read ^^okabhava' instead of cittabhava’ (III — 34) 

(14) Hestam alan' (III — 38) 

(15) ^praiSnottaranamna 

kridagosthivinodesu tajfiair akirnamantrane.' (Ill — 82) 

(16) 'nidheyam* instead of ^na dheyam’ (Bhamaha's reading) 

(III~97) 

(17) ‘bham viracitam idam sthanam asyaitad asya* (Bhamaha’s 
reading) (III — 97) 

(18) Hir hetu instead of Hihetu’ (IV — 2) 

(19) Tngitakara’ (IV — 14) 

(20) ‘Sara ityu (?)’ instead of ‘Rasa ityu^ (IV — 17) 

(21) ‘guktajTi’ instead of ‘guptam*. (IV — 24). 


V. Venkataram Sharman 
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Srlr astu. 

Fade vakye ’tha vakyarthe dosavargas tv ayam tridha I 
Kramasah purvabhangya tii tatprapancah (prakirtyate) || i ll 
(Asadhu ca) nibaddham ca kastam klistam anarthakam I 
Apustartham ca gudharthaip apratitam sasamsayam ll 2 ii 
Neyartham asamartham ca yac ca tatraprayojakam | 

Do * * sam iti spastam padadosa§ caturdasa ll 3 11 

^abda^astraviruddham yat tad asadhu nigadyate 1 
Na prayuktatp (krtTn ? kavln)drair yad anibaddham tad ucyate 11411 
Pra * ^ ccaryavarnas tu kastam Sravanadurbhagam I 
Paramparyena carthasya sucakam klistam ucyate 11 5 ll 
Padapuranamatrarn yat tac ca * * d anarthakam I 
Vacyatucchataya klistam apustartham manisibhih (I 6 11 
Aprasiddharthasarpbaddhaip ghdhoktir abhidhiyate I 
^astras * ♦ ♦ yuktam yad apratitam tad ucyate ll 7 ll 
Yatrarthantarasambandhas tad vadanti sasamsayam | 

Svayarp kalpitasafiketara neySrtha (m abhidhiyate) Ii 8 11 
Asamartham tu yad baddham rudhivartmavyatikramat I 
Vivak^itaprameyasya nopakary aprayojakam ii 9 ii 
DeSya * thava yan nyastam desarudhigatam padam i 
Asabhyamaiigalarp gramyam tatha yac ca ghrnakaram i 10 11 
Saksat tatsmrtihetutvat trividha * * * bhavet ll 
Sabdahtnam kramabhrastam visandhi punaruktimat II ir 11 
Vyakirnam bhinnavrttam ca saAkirnam garbhitaip tatha I 
Vibhinnalingavacane khafijarp nyunadhikam bhavet ll 12 11 
Slesadiguijahliiam ca vakyado^as caturdaSa | 
Bhinnabhasapadaviddham sabdahinam (pra) kirtitam ll 13 11 
iSabdarthavyiitkramo yatra kramabhra§tarp tafl i§yate | 
Viruddhasandhi nissandhi visattdhiti nigadyate n 14 11 
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Tadrk padapadarthanam nibandhe punaruktimat I 
Anekapadasantanavyahatasmrtibhih padaih 'I 15 II 
Yojana yatra tad vakyam vyakirnam abhidhlyate 1 
Chandolakganahlnain tu bhinnavrttam vidur budhah ll 16 ll 
Tad varnaj^atibhedena dvidha tajjfiair udahrtam I 
Vakyantarapadonmisram (ya)t tat saiikirnam isyate ll 17 ll 
Vakyantarasagarbham yat tad vakyam garbhitam viduh \ 
Bhinnalingam alingatvad upamanopameyayoh ll 18 ll 
Yasmin vacanavaisamyam upamanopameyayoh I 
Tad bhinnavacanam nama nibadhnanti na sadhavah II 19 II 
Kriyavirahitaip vakyam khafijam ity abhidhlyate | 

Jileyam nyunopamam nyunair upamaya vifiesanaih ll 20 11 
Vi^e^anadhikaupamyam vijneyam adhikopamam | 
Sabdarthobhayabhedena viprathante tridha gunah 11 2i ll 
(Tadvi)paryayato dosas tridha vakye vyavasthitah I 
Tatra sabdagunah sle§ah samata sukumarata 11 22 ll 
Aithavyaktih prasada§ ca kantir ity arthasamsrayah I 
Ojo madhuryam audaryarn samadhil cobhayatmakah ll 23 ll 
Tatra tac chithilam vakyam bhavet slesaviparyayah I 
Vi§amam tu tad icchanti yatra samyaviparyayah ll 24 || 

Tat kathoram bhaved yatra saukumaryaviparyayah I 
Santah §am(santi) neyartham arthavyaktiviparyayah || 25 |! 
Aprasannam tad evahur yah prasadaviparyayah I 
Avyutpannam tarn ity ahur yatra kantiviparyayah 11 26 ll 
* * s :§abdarthayoh praudhir apraudhis tadviparyayah I 
Rudhibhahgad anirvyudham madhuryasya viparyayah |1 27 
Niralahkaram (ity a) hut audaryasya viparyayah I 
Ejumarga iti jneyo nissamadhir girarp kramah |l 28 11 
Aparthaip vyartham ekartham sasatp§ayam apakramam I 
Khinnam caivatimatram ca virasam parusarn tatha || 29 || 
Hlnaupamyadhikaupamye tatha visadrSopamam 1 
Aprasiddhopamaip caiva niralankaram eva ca || 30 [I 
A^lllarp ca viruddhatn ca vakyarthe sotJaSa smrtah I 
Samudayarthafiunyam (yat tad a)partham pracak§ate 11 31 11 
Yad aprayojanam yac ca gatartharn vyartham eva ca 1 
Uktabhinnartham ekSrthaip vyaharanti vi§aradab il 32 || 
Sasamsayaip tu yat prahur yatrarthasya na nificayah | 
Apakramarp tu tad yatra paurvaparyaviparyayalj || 33 H 
jStyadyukta * ♦ ♦ dham khinnam ity abhidhlyate I 
LpkatltA IvSrtho yab so ’timatra ibe^yate 0 34 || 
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Aptakrtarasam jfteyam virasam (rasa) kovidaih I 
Atikruras tu vakyarthah paruso vidusam matah 113511 
Hlnaip yatropamanam syat so’rtho hlnopattfah smrtah I 
(Yatro)pamanam adhikani taj jfieyam adhikopamam 113611 
Atulyam upamanam ced bhaved visadrfiopamam | 
Aprasiddhopamanam ced a(pra)siddhopamarn tu tat ii 37 II 
Niralankaram ity ahur alaAk 5 ravivarjitam I 
Yad asabhyarthasambaddharp tad aslllam udahrtam II3811 
Pra(tyaksa ? siddhi)vyahatam vastu viruddham abhidhlyate | 
Pratyaksadiprabhedena tridha sastravido viduh II3911 
Pratyaksavyahatam * * * lalokavirodhakrt | 
Yuktyaucityapratijfianara virodhas tv anumanabhuh 11401I 
Dharmarthakama^astranam virodhas tv agamodbh avail | 
Evam trayam api tritvan navatam pratipadyate 114 ill 
Tatra desaviruddham tad yatr * * * na yad bhavet 1 
Tac ca lokaviruddharp yat sarvalokair asammatam II42II 
Tat tu yuktiviruddharp syad avicarena (yat krtam) 1 
Tad aucityaviruddharp syat patre yadya (bha?) nof*ll43ll 
Tat pratijflaviruddhatp syat pratijua yena badhyate 1 
DharmaSastraviruddham yaj jfieyam dharmavirodhi tat 114411 
ArthaSastraviruddharp taj jfieyam nitibahiskrtam li 
KamaSastrakalfifiastra viruddham yan nibadhyate 114511 
KamasastravirodhUi tat sarvam abhidhlyate 11 

ITI RASXRNAVALAtelRE DOSAPRAMOSO NaMA 
PRATHAMAH PARICCHEDAH 


Nirdistasyapi kavyasya gunopadanam antara | 

Sastrartha * * lalokah sadhutvam nanumanyate |( i || 

Na hi kusthadibhir doaai rahitam kaminivapuh I 
Nyttagltadicaturyagunan (nadriya)te kvacit |t2|| 

Te§u fiabdagunas tavat dvavim§atir udlritah ll 
Te ca sanvayanamano nigadyante manl^ibhih II31I 
Sle^ah pras^dah samata madhuryaip sukumarata li 
Arthavyaktis tathfi kantir udaratvam udattata 11411 
OjaS ca puns^r, aur jityam a(tha) preyah su§abdata li 
Samadhih sauksmyagSmbhlrye (saTp)k§epo vistaras tatha I151I 
Sammityam bhavikatvam ca rltir uktis tathaiva ca i| 

E§a * * gUQoddeso nirdefio*tra nigadyate il 6 ii 
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HA^ii;Rl^AVAL4NK&RAH 


Yatra bandho*tisamslijStal]i sa sle^ah kavibhib smptah ii 
Prasiddharthapadanya(sat pra)sada itr kirtitab ||7H 
Bandho nfirdusphutonmiiSravar^ajanm^ na saiikarah li 
Bhajate yatra sodbhedam tat samatvam udiryate ||8t( 
Arthodtavacgbandho madhuryam abhidhiyate il 
Aka^ioraksaranyasah saukumaryam udahptam II9II 
Dvitlyatulya * * nam sarve casamayoginah.il 
Saukumaryena badhyante ni (?) vindur gurusamyutah llioll 
Rephadvayasamopeto nai * ^ kvacid isyate.il 
Na caikalaksananyaso bahusu syan nirantarah li li II 
Narad eko’pi bahavo vina citra ^ ^ dhanat (?) 11 
Svayam repho mrduh kimtu kathorayati yoginam ||I2|| 
Anyonyamrdusamyogah svalpo dosaya (kalpa)te || 
Kathinyalak§anaiu tatra hantutn yuktyapi ^akyate II1311 
Atiprasangadosas tu pratityaiva nirasyate n 
A(yam eva) svaraddhantah purvam evavalambitah 111411 
Arthavyaktim tu vidvamsah prahuh sampurnavSkyatam || 
Bandhasyo *** kantis sphuranad abhidhiyate 111511 
Vadanti bandhavaikatyam audaryam kavipungavrih li 
$laghyair vi(6e8anair yuktam u)dattam iti tad viduh Ill6|| 
Ojas samasabhuyastvam tad (dvandva ?) padapaddhatih II 
Bandhagadhatvam aurjityam samase vyasa ca iliyii 
Preyarthapadavinyasah preyah kavibhir isyate || 

Ya subantatihantanam vyutpattih sa susabdata lli8i| 
Samadhir (anyadha)rmasya bhaved anyatra ropanam || 
Sauksmyam ahus tu Sabdanam antah safijalparupatam II1911 
Dhvanimatta tu gambhiryam aryair (esa) gunah smrtah || 
Abhidhanam samasena samksepah parikirtitah |120|| 
Vyastam vistara ity ahur abhidhanavi§aradah || 
yavadarthapada(tvara hi) sammitatvam nigadyate 1121I1 
Bhavabhivyafijaka vani bhavikatvam udahrtarn || 
Upakramasya nirvaho ritir ity abhidhiyate I12211 
(Vina ?)ntarena carthasya bhananSd uktir isyate it 
Ete ’py arthagunas tajjfiair dv 5 vimSatir udShrtah 1I2311 
TegSip (ca la)ksanam brumas tat sadbhih paribhavyatam || 
Sapidhanasusutratvam (?) teau Sleso 'bhidhiyate 112411 
Yatra prakata evarthah sa (pfaaa)do gunah sihrtah II 
Avaifamyaija kramasthanam samateti satSm matih II2511 
Krodhad av§pya tivratvam madhuryam abhidhiyate II 
^a(nojiiata) pad 3 tthan§m sauknmSryam udih^tam 1126 11 



RASIR^AVILA^KIRAH 


AithaVyaktih padSrthan^m svarqpakathanam viduh \\ 
Uddlptara&atam kantim amananti (viiSarada];^) |) 27 i) 
Udaratvam iti prahuh utkar§am vibhavasya tu || 

Dhlmadbhir a^ayotkaraa udattatvam udiryate ii 28 It 
Prararnbhe^u ca sam jah sukavayo viduh II 
Rfidhahankarataurjityam abhanguram ihocyate H 29 11 
Preyah priyapadarth^nam upanyasah pra(kirtitah) || 

Padair adu§^aih kathanam drstarthasya su§abdata || 30 || 
Vyajenanyarthabhajanarn samadhir abhidhiyate || 
Sukamarthadarsanam sauksmyam vyaharanti vifiaradSh II 31 II 
Sastrarthasavyapeksatvaip gatnbhlryam iti kirtitam i| 

Bahor arthasya sankocah samksepa iti kirtitah || 32 n 
( Vistaram) punar arthasya vistararn tadvido viduh 1 1 
Anurupagunaropas sammitatvam tad ucyate || 33 \\ 
Bhavayuktatvam acaryair bha(vikatvam) iti smrtam 11 
Ritim ahuh padarthanam utpattyadikriyakramam li 34 || 
Sarnvrtasarpvrtaprayam uktir arthasya bodhanam 11 
Dosanam api yesam syat gunatvam karanat kvacit II 35 II 
CatvarimSat tad uccyante te ca vaiSesika gunah II 
Padam yati gunibhavam anukartur asadhv api 11 36 11 
Yatha na badhate skandho yatha badhati badhate 11 
Tatha * * * m drstam anibaddhanibandhanam ll 37 || 
iSruter avallabham ka§tam tan na durvacakadisu (i 
Api klis^am gunayestam jhatity arthapratitikam 11 38 11 
Anarthakam na dustam syad yamakadyupayogi yat 11 
Sadbhir istam apiistarthain chandas samskarakaranam (1 39 ii 
Padantaraprat!(tyartham) gudhartham api sundaram II 
Apratltaip tu tad vidyad gosthisv eva gunavaham 11 40 11 
Sandigdham prakaranadivisegavaga # ♦ (nah) || 

Yad va tathavidharthasya vivaksayam iti sthitih 11 41 (| 
Prahelikadivakyesu neyartham api fiobhate 11 
Asamartham api praya * * vestam manlsibhih 11 42 11 
Aprayojakam icchanti jatyadau tadvido gunam 11 
Mahakavimatarp defiyam lokokticchayayS gunah II 43 11 
* * * lak§itam guptam api gramyam na dusyati 11 
Samvitasya hi lokena na dosanvesanaip k§amam ii 44 \\ 
SivalihgadiSa ♦ sya sarayaktvabhavana 9 
Lakfitesu ca fiabdo *nyas tadartho 'nya§ ca kaicana ii 45 ti 
Sini’tihetutvayosam(?) tu vakrimS (naiVa badha)te II 
NimagnadSfanam yat tu tan nodbhSvyam ndanf^lbhih (| 46 fi 
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rasir$avila6kirah 


Kintu vaidagdhyam unmrdya jatharam vyadhikopanat (?) ii 
A(dlllain a)pi satpvltam gu^am ahur manl^inah tl 47 11 
Asabhyasmrtihetos tu siddham apy abhidhiyate 11 
PatravasthavUesena do tnangalam bhavet 11 48 ll 
AtnaAgalasmrter hetur guno sabhyasmrtir yathS 11 
Dhlmanto*pi nibadhnanti gaunavrttyS ghr * # 11 49 11 
Kvacid airayasaundaryad dhatte sobham asadhv api 11 
Kantavilocananyastam mahmasam ivanjanam 11 50 11 

* » va§avisesac ca duruktam api §obhate 11 

Nllatn ca pasam abaddhatn antarale srajam iva 11 51 11 
Gunatvam padadosanain dinmatrena pradarsitam 11 
Idaiiirn vakyadosanam api kiilcit pracaksmahe 11 52 11 
Sabdahinam na dosaya bhasacitresu kalpate 11 
Yatnah sambandhanirjnanahetuh ko'pi krto yadi ll 53 ll 
Kramabhrarnsam api pra(hur na) dosain surayas tada 11 
Na samhitam vicaksyamity asandhanatn pade§u yat ll 54 11 
Tad visandhiti nirdistatp na pragrhya * * * kam 11 
Aniikampadyati^ayo yadi kaficit vivaksate 11 55 11 
Na dosah punarukte’pi pratyuteyam alan(krtih) ll 
Vyakirnam tu na dosaya drak pratitikaram bhavet ll 56 11 
Yadoccaranabhangah syat samyogader a # • 11 

Na chandobhangam apy ahus tada dosaya siirayah 11 57 11 
Dhatubhedena dusyeta svarasandhikrta * * 

NSmabhede ca dese§u na desa iti tadvidah ll 58 ll 
Lupte padante fiistasya padatvam niscitarn yatha 11 
Tatha sandhivi(hlnam tat) padam eveti varnyate 11 $9 ll 
ParySyena dvayor yatra vakyam pra§nottaradi§u ll 

Sahklrnam tan na dosa It 60 i) 

vidur budhah 11 

Rasantaratiraskare tad is^am ne^tam anyatha 11 61 ll 

* * * bhinnalihgatvain yatrodvego na dhimatam ll 

Na bhinnavacane 'py evarp do^am icchanti kovidah ll 62 ll 
Na khafijam api dosaya kriyapeksa na yatra tu 11 
Yatrastyader apeksa va yatra va sphurjitam dhvaneh 11 63 11 
Nyunopamam api pray ah suprasiddhaip na dusyati 11 

* ♦ sarvena sarupyam nasti bhSvasya kasyacit |i 64 11 
Yathopapattikrtibhir upamanam prayujyate 11 
Akhandatnandalah kvenduh kva (kanta)nanam adyuti 11 65 11 
Yat kificit kantisamyat tu daMnaivopamiyate 11 

Evatn evadhikaupamye na do§am tadvi(do viduh) 11 66 li 
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Sukumararthabandhesu gaudalS §ithilam isyate ii 
Anuprasadhiya te hi bandhavaidagdhyanispfh^ II 67 11 
* ♦ * (tha)dibhedena yadi va kavikausalat li 
Sarve kvacid kvacid do§a labhante gunatam ami 11 68 II 
Ganayanti na vaisamyam (Sabdadambara)tatparah ll 
Arthale§am ca gaudas cel labhante kirn atahparam ll 69 ll 
Diptam ity aparair bhumna kathoram api badhyate It 
Sabda§a(kteh pra)tltis cen neyartham naiva du?yati 11 70 II 
Aprasannam api prayafi citradav iti niscayah 11 
PStraucityena hasyada # * tpannam ap1§yate 11 7i i) 
Apraudhim api samsanti srngaradisu tadvidah II 
Rasatisayasandhanad anirvyudhani na dosakft H 72 11 
Purvottararthasandhane niralankaram isyatey 11 
Rasalahkarapustatvad yjumargo gunavahah ll 73 ll 
Atha vakyarthadosanam adosah pratipadyate |i 
Mattonmattadivakyesu napartham api dusyati 11 74 it 
Tatra pratyuta suktartho niha(nti nihi)tam rasm 11 
Tathaiva vyartham icchanti vyapetasmaranaya ca 11 75 11 
Rasak^iptadhiyam vakyam naikartham api dusyati ll 
SamSayayaiva sandigdham yadi jatu prayujyate i) 76 11 
Syad alahkara evasau na do§a iti me matih 11 
A(theda)m api vakyesu citrahetau na dusyati 11 77 ll 
Na khinnam api dosaya yatra cchaya na hlyate ll 
Iti sambha ♦ m evaitad visesyakhyanasamskrtam ll 78 11 
Kantam bhavati sarvasya lokasimanuvarttinah ll 
Atyuktir iti gaudiyair laukikarthavyatikrame ll 79 ll 
Lalito marga ity asmin atimatram apTsyate (?) 11 
Viruddhe Iak§anadau tu parugain naiva dusyati ll 80 ll 
(Hlno)pamaip na do§aya yatrodvego na dhimatam ll 
Tathadhikaupamasyapi na dosa iti tadvidah ll 81 11 
Na do * * ^ (dr) saupamyatirekopamadi^u ll 
Kadacit kavikausalyad aprasiddhopamam gunah 11 82 11 
Jha{iti pratipattih syad yatro * ♦ pamadisu ll 
Yatra syad gunabahulyin raso vapi parisphu^ah ll 83 ii 
Dosaya niralankaram tan na §aipsanti sadhavah 11 
Mahakavipatha * * * 61 llam api badhyate ll 84 ll 
Nasti de 4 avirodho’pi duganatp kavikausalat li 
Do§ah kale virodhe’pi na karyantarahetutah ll 85 11 
Na ca (loka)virodho'pi tatparye do^abhag bhavet ll 
Tatha yuktiviruddhasya guiiatvam kvacid isyate 11 86 it 



kAsiRNAViLANKSRAH 

Kvapy aucityavirodho * * * vasthantara bhavet tl 
Na pratijflavkodhe’pi vidhuracetasam ti 87 II 
Asti kacid avastha sa (ya sara)gasya cetasah II 
Yasyam bhaved abhimata viruddharthapi bh^rati II 88 ii 
Dharmafiastravifodho’pi na (dosah) piinyatejasam )) 

Sa hi tatra prasiddhatvat paramotkarsakSranam ll 89 ll 
Tesaiii tejovisesena * * * yo na vidyate l( 
Arthafiastravirodhe^pi doso norjitabhasane ll 90 11 
Kamasastraviruddhe’pi na do * * peksaya 11 
Raticakre pravrtte tu naiva sastram na ca kramah ll 91 11 
Kala§astravirodho’pi kvacid dosaya nesyate I! 

ITI RASaRNAVaLANKaRE GUnOPaDaNAM NaMA 
DVITIYAH PARICCHEDAH 


Athonmathitadosasya nyasta§esaguna ^ * ii 

* ♦ kavyaSarIrasya carutotkarsahetave ll i ll 
Jneyo’ lahkarayogo’ yam kaminivapuao yatha |i 

• * ^ sundarasyapi prakarsadhayako dhruvam ll 2 11 

Nisargaramyalavanyatirodhayakata tu yaih 11 
Uktalahkarava * * tesam atisayastutih ll 3 11 
Svabhavaramanlyatvam vinalahkrtayo vrtha li 
Lolastanatatanyasto haro ha * ^ * nah ll 4 ll 

Alahkaras tu narinam §arlre trividhah smrtah ll 
Bahyas tathantarah kecit tatha. bahyantara iti 11 5 ll 
Tatra ta racita bahyadravyair bahya iti smrtah ll 
rrthaktvenavabhasante vastraha * * * dayah 11 6 ll 
SvIyavayavasamskSrajanmanah punar antarah II 
SvarupaSobhajanaka na(khol)lekhaIaka * * ll 7 ll 
Bahyair api padarthais tu krtas tanmayatam gatah ll 
Dhupasyavasapramukha jneya bahyantara iti 11 8 11 
Tatha kavyasarire’ pi bhasante bahyato* pi ye |i 
Sarve *pi sabdalahkarjis te bShya iti kirtitah 11 9 11 
Sphuranty arthaparamarfiad arthalahkrtayas tu yah 11 
Atmanantahpratitatvad antara iti ta smrtah ll 10 fl 
^abdotkar^am vitanvanSh Sabdalahkrtayo matah ll 
Arthotkarsanimittatvad arthalahkrtayah punah ll 1 1 11 
Ubhayalankriyas tv atra dvayalahkarahetavah 11 

Jati ritis Cu Vfttis ca racana ghatana tatha 11 12 ll 
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Mudra cchaya tatha yuktir bhanitih sravyatapi ca li 
SlesaS citram tathaucityam prasnottarapralielike ll 13 ii 
Anupraso’tha yamakam gudhoktir iti kirtitam il 
Sabdalankrtayah spastam astadasa manliSibhih II 14 it 
Samskrtaprakrtadir va tatra jatir iti smrta || 

Suddha sadharani ceti tasya * dvividharn matam ll 15 II 
Desarucya vaconyaso ritir ity abhidhiyate 11 
Tatprabhedarps tu sarvajfiad rte ko vaktum Isvarah II 16 ll 
U(cyante) ritayas tatra tathapi prasphutantarah 11 
Vaidarbhagaudapaficalalatavantisamasrayah ll 17 ll 
Tatrasamasa vaidarbhl (pniyo bahii?sa §rngara) gunanvita ll 
Saksan nivasati prayo vidarbhesu manobhavah || 18 11 
A to vaidarbhagarbha glh Srngarasyarigatam gata ll 
(Nisargato) hi balanam api vakrah parikramah I! 19 ll 
Yasyani samasabahulyatn varnaniiprasasankulam ll 
Bandhavaidagdhyavandhyasau rltir gaudJti kathyate || 20 ll 
Samastair jayate ritih paficall pancabhih padaih 11 
Saipksepagunabetutvad iyam sarvajanapriya ll 21 ll 
Samasta ♦ * ♦ ♦ rna lati caturavallabha !1 
Hrdya vatTva lavanyasampadam fispadam param ll 22 ii 
Avantika tv iyam ritir uktalaksanalaksita 1! 

(Bhri) ty atlva sudhabindusyandini yatra paddliatih ll 23 11 
Rasocitarthasambandhapadasantana^aliiil 11 
Manovikasasani(koca)varttanad vrttir ucyate 1) 24 II 
Kaisikyarabhati caiva bharati satvall tatha 11 
Tatha sadharani casya bhedah pafica pra]Daficitah |1 25 I1 
Sukum 5 rarthasandarbhanibaddha kaisikl smrta II 
Ata eva hi lasyahgam vibudhair iyam ucyatc |l 26 ll 
Ya slaksnanaipathyavisesayukta strlsatnyuta ya bahugltanrtta 1| 
Kamopabhogaprabha ♦ ♦♦ ra taip kaisikim vrttim udaharanti I12711 
Atipraudharthasandarbha vrttir arabhati bhavet ll 
I main tu * vasyahgam aiiglkurvanti kovidali |1 28 ll 
Yad aha : 

Prastavapatraplutalahghitani cchedyani mayakrtam indrajalam l| 
* * * niyuddhani ca yatra vj-ttim tat tadr^Im arabhafcim 

vadanti || 29 || 

Anatipraudhasandarbha sukiimararthavarttini |) 

Mahapurusa * * jya bharati vrttir isyate ii 30 || 

Iyam tu dharmafirhgaragarimaficitacetasam n 
Vallabha Bharatacaryanamna * * darsita || 31 || 
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Ya vakpradhana bharataprayojya strivarjita samskrtapathyayukta II 
Sunamadheyair (bharataih) prayojya sa bharati nama bhavet 

tu vrttih II 32 11 

Nativa sukutnara g\r udararthesii ced bhavet (1 
lyam tu satvatT vrttir mo * ^ garasalinam 11 33 11 

Yad aha : 

Ya satvateneha gunena yiikta tyagena vrttena samanvita ca y 
Har§otkata sainbhrta(citta)bhava sa satvati nama bhavet tu 

vrttih 11 34 111 

Yathasambhavasambhinna yasyarp catasrnam gunah 11 
Vrttinam sadhu vijneya vrttih sadharani budhaih 113511 
Sarvarthavisaya hrdya nanamargavisarini 11 
lyam tu lalita nama kavlnam (citta)harinl l| 36 11 
Yad aha mahaBhalnahah : 

Y atrarabhatyadigunas samastah 

mitratvam aSritya mithah prathante i! 

Mi§reti tarp vrttim usanti dhirah 

sadharanim arthacatustayasya 113711 
Yad aha : 

Yac ca vrttyafigasandhyaiigalaksanadyagamantare li 
Vyavarnitam idam ce * * lahkaratayaiva nah li 38 ii 
Arthanukulah ^abdanaip nive^o racana mata 11 
Sa tatsvarupaparyayaracana bhavati (dhruvam) |1 39 11 
Upaslesah padarthanam ghataneti praklrtita || 

Prastutaprastutatitapadavakyaprabhedabhuh li 40 II 
Sabhipraya(rthavinya)so mudreti parikirtyate 11 
Upalaksanam atrarthasabdalahkaranaksamah || 41 li 
Vibhaklir vacanam caiva saip(vidhanani) samuccayah 11 
Tasya bhedas tu catvarah kovidair upavarnitah 11 42 ll 
Anyoktinam anukrtih cchayeti pariklrtita |i 
Sa cananta jananantyad kincit tatrapi kathyate ll 43 H 

Laukika-skhalita-ccheka-mugdha-vetokti-bhedatah 11 
Pahcadha tatprapaficanam parisamkhya na vidyate 11 44 11 
Arthanam ca padanaip ca yojanatn yuktir ucyate ll 
Arthanam yojane yatra ^obha syat padapaddhatih || 45 |1 
Sa padastha padarthastha vakyavakyarthagocara }} 

Tatha prakaranastha ca prabandhastheti sacjvidha ll 46 11 
Prastutarthaprakarsaya vakrah parikaro yadi 11 
Tadasau bhanitir nama sabdalamkara i^yate 11 47 (i 



RASXR.NrAVAI^ANKiRAH 


Tatah sambliavanety eka syad asambhavanapi ca li 
Kalpana ca virodhaS ca caturdha bhanltikramah 11 48 11 
(Syan manoh 5 rin!) van! iSravyata sapi sadvidha 11 
A§Ir namaskriya nilnd! vastu bijam prarocana 11 49 II 
Anekarthabhidha syac ced anekarthapadair yadi 11 
Vyutpattya va bhaved ahus tarn slesam kavipuiigavah || 50 tl 
Sa prakrtya vibhaktya ca padena (vaca)nena ca 11 
Bhasaya pratyayenapi sadvidho vibudhaih smrtah 11 51 II 
Citraiii tu niyamanyaso varnanam ipsitakrame II 
Svaravarnagatisthanabandhakaradibandhanat (i*) H 52 ll 
Upakaryopakaritvaiii yatra sabdarthayor bhavet 11 
Utkarsadhayakam (prahu)r aucityam tat prakirtitam 11 53 11 
Tathabhidhanatadbandhabhedat tad dvividham viduh |1 
Tatra dvaye’pi dlilmadbhir vihitah sambhramo mahan |i 54 ll 
(Tatha pra)yoganirbhedah kusagriyadhiyam tu yah ll 
Nikaaaya bhavet tac ca prasnottaram iti smrtam 11 55 ll 
Asya nissesabhedanam (avabodhe)sti cet sprha 11 
Tad alokayata grantham Vidagdhamukhamandanam 1 1 56 ll 
Vyapakarn lakaanam kintu kihcid asmabhir ucyate ll 
fiakyain yadanusiirena sarvabhedaprakalpanain 11 57 ll 
Antah prasnain bahih pra^nam ubhayapraSnam eva ca ll 
PrstaprasnottarapraSne jatipra§nam ca tatkramah ll 58 ll 
PraSnara prahelikam ahur yatra nottarabhasanam ll 
Kintu vakyartha evasau durbo(dho bo)dhyate budhaih ll 59 ll 
Parivartita-vinyasta-lupta-vyutkrama-bindukaih ll 
Varnaih sa paiicadha sastlu bhaved arthaprahelika ii 60 ll 
♦ t tu bhinnartha ya vjttih sabdasantateh ll 
Kavivyutpattinikasam yamakarn nama tad viduh || 61 li 
Avyapetam vyapetakhyam avyape * * ^ takam ll 
Niyataniyatasthfmabhedat sodha tad ucyate 1162 ll 
Dvirabhyasatrirabhyasacaturabhyasapathajam ll 
* * bhyasabhavam canyat saptamam syad samudgakam ll 63 |1 
Ete^am tu na kartsnyena prabheda vaktum ipsitah 11 
Laksyalaksana(bodha)rthain diumatrain tu pradar§yate H 64 ii 
Uptarupah padanyaso gudhoktih paficadha bhavet ii 
Kriyakarakasambandhapadabhipraya(bhedatah) 11 65 11 
Ami ca gabdalahkarah padye gadye ca kovidaih ll 
Karya sandarbha§obhayai yathaucityam yatharasam ll 66 n 
Iha iisJanuS^fanam i§is(ianam api sarvada ll 
Vacam eva prasadena lokayStra pravartate 11 67 11 



RASlRNAViLAJlKARAH 

Idam andham tamah krtsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayam ii 
Yadi fiabdahvayajyotir asatnsaran na dipyate ll 68 il 
Jatis tad atra vagdevya murtis tajnair udirita )1 
Ritayas tv angasaundaryam lavanyam atha vrttayah 11 69 11 
Alankaratayapy asam kamacaro * ^ ll 
Vaktavyah kamacara^ ced viseaapeksaya bhavet II 70 11 
Racanaghatane devyah kundale parikTrtite 11 
Dayamudra tu mudraiva cchaya malyam udahrtam t) 7 ^ '1 
Yuktim haravalih prahur bhanitim mekhalaip punah 1! 

Sravyatam kaiikanasrenim slesacitre tu nupurau ll 72 II 
Lllakamalam aucityam vasah praSnottarain param ll 
Prahelikam tu padakam anuprasam tu kaucukam || 73 11 
Krlda§akuntam yamakam gudhoktirp kelikandukam 11 
Vijater gauravam prayah kvapi (kavye na) drSyate ll 74 ll 
Ritis tu pesalo margas sa cen nasti kim asti tat 1) 

Racana nama caturyam tarn vina kah kaver gunah 11 75 11 
Vina (ghatanaya kavyarp) durghatam na virajate ll 
Samudratvam tu narnnapi gambliTryagunadayakam (I 76 11 
Vicchayam yat tu kirn tasya vartayapi manisi(nah) 11 
(Nir)yuktikarp tu yad vakyatp tasya ka ^nya vigarhanil II 77 ii 
Bhanitir vakrata sa tu vidagdhajanavallabha 11 
Avakrabhaniter dosah (su)ndaryo’pi kulafiganah 11 78 i| 

Na bhavanti vidagdhanam prakamanandahetavah 11 
A^ravyam iti ced uktani sruyate * * punah 11 79 11 
Cittasarp^lesanah ^lesah citram citraikakaranam || 

Vinayena vina ka siih ka ni^a sasina vina |i 80 11 

Vina ca Slesacitrabhyain kldr§i vagvidagdhata ll 

Anaucityat kim anyo *sti tiraskarah sacetasam || 81 ii 

PraSnottaranamna * gosthlvinodo na tajnair flkirnamantrane ? II 

Paravyamohane capi sopayogah prahelikah ll 82 ll 

Lavanena vina bhojyaip tyagena rahitarp dhanam 11 

Anuprasavihlnani tu kavyam ko va ’bhina(ndati) ll 83 11 

Na tatha vallabha^leso na piyusarasapluti 11 

Yatha bhavati modartham aklistayamakarp vacah ll 84 11 

Gudhagudhacaturthadiva(kyam kandar)pa§antaye 11 

Yadi va vallabha keligosthl bhramarasavaham 11 85 11 

Yathamati yathasakti yathaucityarp yatharuci 11 

Kaveh kavyasya caitasam prayoga upapadyate II 86 11 

Yadrg gadyavidhau Banah padyabandhe na tadr^ah 11 

Pratimargam iya(n bhedah sa)citra hi sarasvati ll 87 11 



RASXRAVNaLANKXRAH 


Samskrtenaiva ko ’pyarthah prakrtenaiva caparah \\ 

Sakyo (racayitum) dvabhyam ka§cit tu pathibhis tribhih ii 88 
Samskrtenaiva ke’py ahuh prakrtenaiva capare ii 
Sadharanadibhih kecit kecana mlecchabhaaaya tl 89 II 
Na mlecchitavyam yajnadau strlsu naprakrtam vadet II 
Sanklrnarn na * * tesu naprabuddhesii samskrtam || 90 ii 
V.adanti samskrtam dev^i prakrtam kinnaradayah il, 
Pai^acadyain pi^acadyah magadham hinajatayah 11 91 11 
Ke’bhu(vann adhya)rajasya kale prakrtavedinah I! 

Kale Srisahasankasya ke na sarnskrtabhasinah 11 92 11 
Natyantarp samskrtenaiva nfityantam de^abhasaya || 
Kathagosthlsu kathayan loke baluimato bhavet ll 93 11 
Srnvanti latahain latah prakrtam sainskrtadvisah (| 
Apabhraip^ena tusyanti svena * gurjarah 11 94 11 
Brahman vijnapayami tvarp svadhikarajihasaya il 
Gaupah pathatu va gatham * ♦ ♦ stu sarasvat! ll 95 ll 
Vibhavaivarp prayatnena sabdalaiikarajatayah |1 
Yathayogopayogaya (vijneya) kavipuhgavaih 11 96 11 
Etad grahyam surabhi kusumam malyam etan nidheyam 
Dhatte sobliam idam iha punar nai * * ♦ ti samyak 11 
Malakaro racayati yatha sadhu vijfiaya malam 
Yojyam kavye’py avahitadhiya ta * * bhidhanam il 97 11 

iTi ^riprakasavarsakrtau Rasarnavalankare 
SaBDaLANKaRAPRAKa^ANAM NaMA trtTyah 
Paricchedah 


Arthalahkrtayas tv anya arthotkarsaikahetavah ll 
Sacetanamano ♦ * sadanantah pracaksmahe 11 i i| 
Jatihetur ahetus ca suksmasarasamahitam It 
Bhavo vibhavana'nyonyavirodho visamani tatha ji 2 ll 
Sambhavah pratyanikam ca vyatirekas tv asahgatib 11 
Tatha leSabhidhanam ca parivrttir nimllanam ii 3 || 
Vitarkah smaranam bhrantir abhavas cagamas ca sah || 
Upamananumane ca pratyaksam carthika(ip tatha) 11 4 11 
SatpfiayohiSayaS caita astavijpfiatir iritah i| 

Nanavastusu jay ante yani rupani * * * 11 5 11 
Svebhyah svebhyo nisargebhyas tani jatin pracak§ate )| 
Arthavyakter iyam bhedam i * * pratipadyate |i 6 \\ 



RASaRNAVaLAnKXRAH 


Jahamonam asl vakti (?) ruparp sa sarvakalikam ii 
Svarupam asraye hetum iti ta ♦ dahetavah ii 7 ll 
Te samsthanadayas tesu sa vi5e§ena iSobhate 11 
Sarasthanam atha (ca) * vyaparo vesa ity api II 8 11 
Svarupam iti fiamsanti tatprapaficah pravaksyate ii 
Balavrddhavi * * strihinajatyadir aSrayah ll 9 11 
Tiryailco’plti tallaksyam diiimiitrena pradar^yate n 
DeSakAlakalasakti * * nfini ca hetavah ll 10 11 
Amisam api laksyani yathayogam pracaksmahe ll 
Pravrtter va nivrtter va yat(karyam) syan nibandhanam ll 1 1 
Tatrasya hetur ity akhya satprakarah sa kathyate ll 
Ekah pravartako hetuh (any ah) karye nivarttakah 11 12 11 
Abhavahetur aparo jhapako hiyah prayojakah ll 
A(nyo) bahuprapahcas tu citrahetur iti smrtah 11 13 11 
Kvapi patra(vasavandhyah) kvapy arthantarabadhitah ll 
^ * takaralaksyo’rthah suksmah suksmagunas tu sah ll 14 11 
i^uksmat pratyaksatas suksmah pratyaksa iti (bhidyate) 11 
Sa cabhidhtyamanah syat pratiyamaiia eva ca 11 15 11 
Sa dvidhapi dvidha misro bhutva bhavati sadvidhah ll 
^ ^ ^ ^ * hetus syad yah san napi karyakrt (?) 11 16 H 

* * rasyanirasena sarasamgrahane ca sa 11 

Rasa ity ucyate so’pi dharmidharmatmana dvidha ll 17 l| 
At** prayatnad va karanam sahakari yat ll 
Asadyate kriyarambhe tad dvidhaiva samahitam ll 18 ii 
Abhiprayartha(ga ya) tu pravrttir bhava isyate (i 
Prasiddhahetutyagena hetvantaravibhavanam ii 19 11 
Svabhavabhavanara syad ya * * ♦ * vibhavana li 
iSabdato varthato vapi dvayato va padarthayoh 1| 20 ll 
Upakaryopakaritvam anyonyam (abhidhiya)te ii 
Malarupam yad anyonyam malanyonyam tad ucyate ll 21 11 
Sarvasvam nyasyati prayas tatra saksa * * * ti ll 
Anyonyabhrantim apy ahur anyonyam iha kovidah ill 22 II 
Kavyavastupakaritvad upalak8ana(m eva) va || 
Anyonyaikataya prayo vaicitryam kiivyavastunah ii 23 ll 
Atas tarn api nanyonyat prthag uptam pr * * * t| 

Asangatih padarthanam utkarsadhayini yadi i| 24 11 
Vakrimakrantasaundaryah sa virodho ’bhidhiyate li 

♦ • padavirodho ’pi kathitah kavipuiigavaih ll 2 $ )| 

Nafla kftavikaratvat sa noktah sle§alaksane || 

^ * fica ^abdalankarah satpkhyagauravabhirunia 11 26 ll 



RASXRNAVXLANKIRAII 


Na maya tatra yukto*pi prthaktvenopavarnitah II 
A(samya)karanotpannam karyam visamam ncyate ir 27 11 
Prayogah prayasas tasya saundaryam avalambate II 
Anekakara(notpanna)dar§anad idam Iritam II 28 ii 
Bhavisyamiti yaj jfianam sa sainbhava iti smrtah |l 
Vidhirupo nisedhatma dvayatma dvayavarjitah ll 29 || 

(Tad da)ri§anesu tad rilpam caturddhapi vibhavyatam II 
Pratikiilaphalotpattim Ipsitarthasya karanam |1 30 n 
Yat karoti tad akhyatam ( pratya)nikam manisibhih 11 
Yatrabhidhaya sadharmyam vaidharmyam api kathyate II 31 II 
Vyatirekah sa vijneyah saptadha ’sau prapancyate ll " 

(Eko)bhayavibhedo ’rthah sadrsasadri^odbhavah 11 32 || 
Svajativyaktijanma ca rupakaprakrtis tatha ll 
Karyakarana * * tra bhinnadesavyavasthitih II 33 ll 
Jayate tat phalam sa tu smrta dhirair asaiigatih ll 
Dusanasya gunibhavo dosfbhavo gunasya va ll 34 ii 
Dvayam va yatra saipSlistam tat tu leSam pracaksate 11 
Anyasyanyatra vinyaso dravyasya tu gunasya va 11 35 11 
Yatra sa (parivrttyakliya) smrtalaukarakaribhih 11 
Tam ahur vyatyayenaikam anyarn vinimayena ca II 36 |l 
Anyam ubhayavakyarthavimi.^ra * * * * * \] 
Vastvantaratiraskaro vastunanyena ced bhavet ll 37 ll 
NimTlitam iti prajnais tad alaukara isyate ll 
Hitaiji cavihitaiii caiva tadguno ’tadgunas tatha 11 38 ll 
Naitesajp laksanam bhinnam nimllitam amlyata 11 
Sam^aya * ♦ tu syad ya uho nirnayatmanam ll 39 11 

Sa vitarka iti jfteyo nirnayanirnayatmakah 'i 
Sadrsad drstacittanyasma(?) * * jayate smrtih ll 40 ll 
Yanubhutapadarthanam smaranam tatra kirtitam II 
Pratyabhijhanam apy ahur narthanta(ratah) smrteh li 41 ll 
Smrtis svapnayitam canya tathanya vyaktivarjita ll 
Bhrantir viparyaya jfianam atattve ta(ttvakari)ni 11 42 11 
Tattve 'py atattvarupa va dvayam tat trividham bhavet II 
Badhitabadhitapurvara tatha karanabadhitam ll 43 11 
(Vi)hanarthasangraharthav upeksartha tathetara ll 
(Kalekatipaya ?) bhrantir bhrantimaleti kathyate 11 44 || 

(Mala) bhranter na bhinna syad etallaksanalaksanat 1) 

Yatra vastuni nollekhamatram jnanasya vidyate fl 45 11 
(Sa)py anadhyavasayakhya bhrantir eveti me matih ll 
Asattvara tu padarthanam abhava iti kathyate ii 46 ii 



RASaRN aval ANKIR AH 


"Karanair api ced bhrantir apanetum na sakyate ii 
Sa bhrantyati§ayo 'py atra na bhinno bhrantilak^anat |l 47 II 
• * py utkar§am apnoti ko 'py arthah kavikau§alat II 
Sa bhavet pragabhavo va pradhvamsabhava eva va II 48 II 
Atyanta * * * vo va kalpitabhava eva va ll 
Agamas tv aptavacanam drstadrstarthasadhanam ll 49 11 
Purusarthaprabhedena (sa catu)rdha smrto budhaih II 
Dharmarthakamamoksanam sastrany agama ucyate Ii 50 ll 
Adyantau tav a(drsbarthau) drstarthau madhyamau smrtau ll 
Pravrtyatma nivrtyatma dharmo ^am dvividhah smrtah ll 5 1 tl 
Nanasama * * danadurbhanas tasya vistarah ii 
Tathapi brumahe kincit margamana pradar.^akam II 52 (1 
Aryoktir iti sant3^ajya vakyain sandarbham arthatah ll 
Arthas tu trividho jiieyah pitryah svah saficito navah ti 53 ll 
Tadiiparjitasastranam arthagama iti smrtih II 
Tatra vidya mahihemapasubhandam upaskarah ll 54 11 
(Idain mi)tram idani pitryam arthajatam pracaksmahe 11 
Kalatraputrasahitain daSadhanyadvayam punah 11 55 ll 
Asyapi vistara(khya)narn tadgranthesvavadharyatam 11 
Asm mahesvararn sastram atra koVipramanakam 11 56 ll 
Punas tad api samksiptam atha (sva)yambhuvam tatah II 
Vatavyadher api granthah saprapaficah pravartate ll 57 II 
Bfhaspater matara cedam ida * * * sammatam ll 
/Idam ca Vi§nuguptasya tatha Kamandaker api |) 58 II 
Kiyanto *nye 'bhidiultavyah krtaye * * dher api ll 
Atas tadarthajijfiasa yadi vah sampravartate tl 59 II 
K^anantaram pratiksyam tad anyas tavad upakramah 11 
(Anyo) py upayah skandhanam ajilanenarthabhasanam II 60 11 
Tenaisam lakaanakhyanamatram atropayujyate ll 
Vinayenarjavam yena vidyader arthasampadah 11 61 ll 
Tenasau vinayaskandhah smrto nltiviSaradaih 11 
(Pa6uposa)khanidravyavanigvrttyadivartaya ll 62 ll 
Svavrtticintanam yena vartaskandhah sa ucyate ll 
Prajavivadasambaddhanyayanyayanirupanat ll 63 11 
Ayam vyavahrtiskandha iti tajjfiair udahrtah II 
Kan{akakrantasamanta(rak8anaip) yena carjanam ll 64 11 
Tenayam atthatantrajfiai raksaskandha iti smrtah 11 
Heyopadeyasa<JgU9ya(siddhamantrita)marjanam 11 65 ll 
Susiddhani yena cartha^ya mantraskandhas tu tena sah ll 
SamSdibhir upayais tp ye(^m a) varjanam bhavet 11 $6 ll 



RASaRNAVILANKaRAH 

Upayaskandha ity ukto mantraskandhad vibheditam ii 
Pravanadibhir anyebhyo yena (ca)rjanam isyate II 67 11 
Vibhramaskandha ity akhyam ayam alambate kramah 11 
Jaitramantradibhir yatra Sastrayuktya pracodite 11 68 i! 
Artha upanisatskandha iti tarn ca pracaksate |i 
Caturaiigena yuddhena yatra vidvisatam i^riyah II 69 || 

* te tarn atrahur yuddhaskandham viSaradah (1 
Paropadravasantrasapra§antya yatra labhyate 11 70 11 
Arthah * pi sah prajfiaih prai§amaskandha iicyate 11 
Atra caite pradarsyante yadi tais tair nidarsanaih 11 71 11 
Prakr(tasya) vicarasya tada deyo jalafijalih )) 

Upayogam vina kintu na kvapy artho virajate II 72 11 
Upa(yogan) dasaikasmad arthasyasya pracakamahe i! 
Kvacid eva hi ko'py artho dese dese pravartate ii 73 11 
(Kvacit)tasyopayogasya desa eva nibandhanam II 
Karyatve sarvasamanye karyam karyanta * * kam II 74 II 
Arthantaranubandhitvat tatra karyanibandhanam ii 
Upakaradinanarthapratighato hi dpsyate ll 75 ii 
Tatra * * pratighata upayoganibandhanam 11 
Datvarthani vairinam sandhau krte vairani nivartate ^ 76 )| 
(A)to vairanivrttis syad upayoganibandhanam ii 
Arthena vartanani yac ca tad vikhyatam grhe grhe II 77 II 
♦ * m eva tato vrttir upayoganibandhanam || 

Gunino ^pi daridrasya nadarah prakrtaj janat li 78 11 
Tasmad arthopa (yoga)rtham bhaven mano nibandhanam II 
Api nirvyajavTrasya na tyagavirahe yasah ll 79 |) 

Tatkirtir eva tatra syad upayoganibandhanam ii 
Tasmad artharjanopayan iipayogains ca tatvatah 11 80 II 
Yato jananti dhimantah so(^py a)rthagama isyate 
Strlpumyogas tu kandarpalalitam kama ucyate h 81 ll 
Tatraikatrabhiyukte strl * * * yatra tad dvidha ll 
Tayos tu manmathakricjacaturyavarjanarthlnoh 11 82 ll 
55 astram kamagamo nama (yatha Vatsya)yanadikam l| 
Kanya svastri parastrl ca samanyeti Ca yositam II 83 11 
Bhavanti bhedas catv?lrah tatprabhedas tv aneka§ah ii 
Tatra kanyagatah kamo dvidha tajjhair udahrtah 11 84 U 
Vaivahiko bhavaty eko dvitiyah (parada)rikali ll 
Svastri rudhavaruddheti dvidha kSmo ^pi tadgatah ti 85 i) 
DfsfSdystaphalah pilrvo drstfarthaikapliftlo *para^ I 
RucJhSvaruddha rancja ca parastrl trividha bhavet « 86 ll 
3 



RASaK^AVXLAnKaRAH 

Eka eva hi kSmah syat tadgatah Cparada)rikah |1 
Samanyl Vanita veSy 5 kamas tatraika eva hi f| 87 II 
Dhirair nisargacatu * * turasyaprakirtitah I) 

Asyodaharanasreni Sastram pQrvopavarnitam | 88 1) 

6lokamatre • ♦ • tram tathapy etat pracaksmahe tl 
Atmano bandhanacchedad asariradasasthitih )i 89 (1 
Moksah syat tadupa(yartliatn) 6astram moksagamah smrtah 11 
Yatra drstarthasadrayad adrsto Vthah pratlyate ii 90 tl 
Pratibimbam api preksya pratibimbi pratlyate n 
Atas tad api rasajhair upamanam udahrtam {| 91 u 
Rupam Samsanti mudrapi svanimittasya vastunah II 
Upamanan na sa bhinna bhavatlty aha (Bhama)hah 11 92 ii 
Avinabhavina jfianam yatra lihgena liilginah ii 
Manakhyaya'tu tasyeha vyavaha(ro) manisinam 11 93 ii 
Indriyarthasamayogaj jnatarn yad upajayate || 

Pratyaksam paficadha tat syad (artha)paficakabhedatah II 94 11 
Yasmin natyantasadrsyat sandeho vastuno bhavet 11 
Sa sam§aya iti prajha^r upa)raasodaras tu sah II 95 11 
Udiritam asainbhavyam lokavrttanatikramat 11 
Yad atyuktipadakhyeyam vijfieyo 'ti^ayo ’tra sah 11 96 II 
Arthalankrtayas tv imah kavisabhasambhavanalipsubhir 
vacyas samyag udarabandha(niadhurai)h kavye niyojyah sadii 
Plyusasrutisundarair api parair labdhva pramode (rasam) 
sarvo 'py arthavisesabhavanaparah prayo vidagdho janah 11 97 1 

Iti RasarnavaLankare Arthalankaranirnayo 
NaMA caturthah paricchedah 

Uktas so yam vibhavanubhavasaficarisahkarah 11 
Kramena sarvabhavanam srngaresu catur^v api 11 i 11 
Sthayl ca vyabhicarl ca bhavo dvividha ucyate ii 
Sambhogo vipralambhaS ca Srngaro *pi dvidha matah 11 2 li 
Samavaye ca udbhuta^ ciram yas cavatis^hate 11 
Bhavah sthayiti sa jiieyo 'py a • * (ritathonyatha ?) 11 3 11 
Abhistaiinganadinam avaptau yah praka^ate li 
So 'sinin sambhogai§rAgaro vipralambho viparyaye II 4 |1 
Vibhavo 'pi dvidhaivatralambanoddipatlatmaka^i || 

Eko 'nubhava * • re janako 'nyas ca bodhakal^ II S 11 
TatAti prabuddhe saniskare 'nubhavo bhaved dvidha 11 
^Antar bfthii ca bhavottha ♦ itavavyabhicArlbhib it 6 ii 



RASXRNAVXLA^rKlRAn 


T9 


SmrtTcchadvesavarnXnam aatah santSna igyate ii 
Manovagbuddhivapu^am bahir arambha eva tu ii 7 11 
(Janmatisayasamparkanugaman iha) ? \\ 

Vibhavas catra bhavaS ca vyabhican ca kurvate 11 8 11 
Vibhavaj janma bhavanam uddipanavibhavatah 11 
Anubandho ^nubhavebhyo praka * * * ^ yate 11 9 ii 
Samparkas tulyatatulyabalabhavantarodaye 11 
Anugamitvam anyena sthayino 'pahnave sati 11 lo 11 
Janmanubandhatisaya •*♦♦*♦* (dha) nugamat kramena ll 
Bhavesu tal laksanalaksyayogat panca prapancan 

upavarnayamah 11 u ii 

Saisa bhavo ratir nama kama ^ * mankurah ll 

Sauhrdankurakandas ca dviprakaro 'pi dar§itah 11 12 11 
Bliavantarebhyah sarvebhyo ratibhavah (prapaficyate) 11 
Kavivargah samagro 'pi tam enam anudhavati 11 13 ii 
Nisargasamsargasnkhaih prabhedaih janmanubandha * * * 

dibhis ca tl 

Imam vini^citya nive< 5 ayantab kavindrabhavam kavayo 

labhante 11 14 ii 

RaTIPRAPASCAII SAMaPTAH 


Catu * * * tir ityete vfi bar sad ay o may a 11 
Ukta janmadibhedena prayah sambhogahetavah it i 11 
Atah param pravaksyante vipralambhasamasrayah ii 
Caturvimsatir utkanthacintasmftyadayo ’pare ll 2 11 
dayo bhavah srngaravyaktihetavah 11 
Kartsnyad ekonapancasad yathabhedarn prakai^itah ll 3 ll 
♦ ^ * bandhatisayasamparkanugaman iti 11 
[Yuftjitajsarvabhavesu vargayor ubhayor api 11 4 ti 
Yad api ca gaditam praharsa * * tiraso rativbmayadir eva 11 
Tad idam iti nirakrtam prakrstaprakrtijabhedam ami hi 

sarva eva 11 5 

Iti Pi|^Ks|||fi||sAKBTAU Rasarnavalankare lSR]irGAR[AVyA- 
kWh] PaSTcamah Paricchedah Samaptah. 

SrIr ast6. Harihara garbhebhyo namah. 
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The Sacrificial Wheel taught in the Bhagavadgfta 

The Bhagavaclgltil, in a passage whicli may be said to 
extend from stanza 8 to 16 of the tliird adhySya, teaches 
the necessity of yapia or sacrifice in the sense of the 
sa, i.e., of the apurva required for obtaining from the gods 
the material conditions, such as rain and (through it) food, 
without which the progress of the world would come to a 
standstill (cf. Manu, III, 75 : daivalcarmaiii yuJtto hi hihhar- 
tidam caracaram) ; and it modifies this old doctrine, merely 
by adding that sacrifice, as any action, should not be done 
with any selfish idea bub only for the maintenance of the 
divine law. In order to demonstrate the necessity of yajha 
the latter is shown to be a link within a cycle {cakra) of 
causation, i.e., a cycle every link of which is both effect of 
the preceding and cause of the following link, so that by 
eliminating even one only of those links the cycle would be 
destroyed. The demonstration concludes thus : “He who 
does not promote (or obey, or follow) the wheel (cakra) thus 
set in motion, sinful of life and indulging in the senses, he, 
0 son of Prtha, lives in vain.” 

Now the problem arising here is this : Which and how 
many of the principles mentioned in this connection are meant 
to constitute the yajnacakra ? 

Bub for stanza 15 everything would be perfectly clear. 
For, the causal series taught in st. 14 (karma causing yajHa 
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causing parjanya causing annam causing bhutdni) does form 
into a cycle in so far as the beings {bhutdni) are again linked 
with karma as their effect. Nothing more seems to be 
required. 

I have, therefore, long been of opinion that stanza 15 
does not belong to the original Bhagavadgita, but is a not 
very clever interpolation of an orthodox Brahmanic reviser 
who was afraid that the cakra might be misunderstood in 
the sense of the Buddhist pratUyasamutpdda (or some svabhd- 
vavdda) as something automatic or not requiring a divine 
author or supervisor. 

As regards interpolations, we need not go so far as the 
late Professor Garbe who declared no less than one hundred 
and seventy stanzas of the Bhagavadgita (including st. 9 to 
18 of adhy. Ill) to have been added to the original work. 
Still the idea of interpolations in the Gita must not, as is 
often done in India, be ridiculed as the caprice of hypercri- 
tical minds. There is at least one stanza, viz.y the words 
of Arjuna (prakrtim purusam caiva ksetram kseWajnain eva 
cUf etc.) found in some manuscripts and editions at the 
beginning of adhyaya XIII, which is stam[)ccl as an interpola- 
tion by the fact of its being tacitly ignored or expressly reject- 
ed by most of the commentators and editors. But it is also well 
worth considering, e.g., that stanzas 66 and 67 of the second 
adhyaya are not commented upon nor even mentioned in 
the two oldest Gita commentaries hailing from Kasmir, and 
that the great Abhinavagupta rejects as spurious stanzas 
16, 17 and 18 of the fourteenth adhyaya.^ 

However, I do not here wish to state that stanza 15 is 
an interpolation. After having indicated that it may be 
one I shall now try to explain our passage on the supposition 

1 These points as well as apparent laciinse and wrong readings 
in the current Gita will be found discussed in the preface to my 
edition, now ready for the press, of the ancient Katolr recension of 
the Bhagavadgita, 
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that stanza 15 does belong to the original Gita. For, I am 
always against cutting the Gordian knot as long as no 
serious effort has been made to u n t vv i s t it. 

The idea of the yajnacakra is older than the Bhagavad- 
gita. It is already found, though in a somewhat different 

form, in two of the oldest Upanisads (Brhadaranyaka, VI, 
2, 9-13 and Chandogya, V, 4-9) where the cremation of the 
dead body, and, in accordance herewith, every further change 
of state of the jiva passing from death to rebirth is described 
as a sacrifice. At the cremation, so we read, the Other 
World {asau lohah) is the fire in which the gods sacrifice 

the ^raddha (i.e., probably, the harmanY of the deceased 
person who hereby becomes somo raja (assumes a lunar 
body). He then becomes rain then food (annam)^ 

then semen {retail)^ then, again, an embryo {garhhaj Chand, 
Up.) and a man (jpuriisay Brh. Up.). This is the fancagni- 
vidyd, so called because of the five fires {asau lokah, etc.) 
through which a man passes from death to birth. 

This is an Aupanisadic elaboration of the more primitive 
and general theory of the yajnacakra as transmitted, e.g,, 

in a stanza (quoted in several Gita commentaries) of the 

Manavadharmas'astra (III, 76), viz. : 

agnau prastdhutih samyag ddityam upatisthatej 
adltyaj jayate vrstir vaster annam tatali prajdhjj 

In close agreement herewith is Ytljhavalkyasmrti, III, 
121-124: the essence (rasa) of the sacrifice, after having 
gratified the gods, is carried by the wind to the moon {soma) 
and thence by the rays of the sun to the latter itself. Then 
the sun sends it back to earth in the form of water (am^ta), 
i.e., rain, which, on its part, produces food (annam) from 
which all creatures (bhutdni) spring. “From that food 
(comes) again sacrifice, again food, again sacrifice, and thus 
this wheel revolves without beginning or end'^ 

I Compare Bhag, Gita xviii, 3 : sraddhamayo^yam puru^o yo 
yacchraddhah sa eva saJi, 
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tasmad annU punar yajmhpunar annam puuah kratuhj 
emm etad anddyantanj cakraTp, samparwartatejj 

In all of these passages, then, the cahra has four or five 
links which are practically the same as those enumerated 
in Bhag. Gila, III, 14, considering that karman may be 
implied in yajm^ or vice versa. 

But our stanza 14 has a continuation, its last words 
{yajmh karmasamtMhavah) being linked with the following 
stanza (15), viz.^ 

karma hrahmodbliavam viddhi hrahmaksrasamudbhavamj 
tasmat sarvagatam brahma nityam yajhe pratisthitamjj 
and thus, apparently, two more links are introduced into 
the cakra, viz., brahman and aksara.^ 

The task, therefore, devolves upon us to examine the 
several solutions of this problem that have so far been offered 
by Indian commentators and Western interpreters of the Gita. 

These solutions, or attempts at such, fall naturally into 
three groups, according as the additional principles {brahman 
and aksara) are understood as (1) belongiiig to the cakra^ 
(2) not belonging to it, and (3) partly belonging and partly 
not belonging to it. To the first group belong (among others)® 
the explanations given by Ramanuja, Madhva, and, of advai- 
tins, Veilkatanatha ; to No. 2 that of Sankara and most of his 
followers ; to No. 3 Nilakantha’s. I shall now set forth 
these standpoints, but for practical reasons in the changed 
order 2, 3, 1, and, first, without regard to the second half 
of stanza 15. 

(2) Sankaracarya declares brahman to be the Veda, and 
aksara to be the same as aksara brahma^ i.e., paramdtma. 
Of these the latter, being no possible effect of the bhutdni 

1 The meaning (gender) of these words being under discussion, 
their uninflected form only can be used here. 

2 I do not claim to know all Gita commentaries and can use for 
this study only those which I have at hand, excluding even some of 
them, because their explanations are too little original or (such as 
karma •^kriyUakti) too anachronistic (considering the age of the Gita). 
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nor, indeed, being imaginable as an effecb or product at all, 
is necessarily outside the cahra. Whether the Veda is or 
is not, Sankara does not explicitly state, but evidently he 
excluded it too because of its nityatva. Compare Madhu- 
stidana Sarasvati’s explaining brahmodhhavarp, to mean 
“having the Veda as its authority^’ {jpramanam^ not udbhava\) 
and his epitomizing statement : ‘^At the beginning (of crea- 
tion) there is the manifestation, by the Lord, of the all- 
manifesting, eternal, faultless Veda; thence (comes) the 
knowledge of the works (to be done); thence, by their being 
perforriied, the production of merit ; then rain ; thence food ; 
thence (the birth of) beings ; again, exactly so, the prosecu- 
tion of works by the beings,” etc. Similar is Sankarananda’s 
explanation : Isvarali srutimiihhena yajhasantatmi vidhaya 

svayam eva cakram pravartitavan. The Veda is the 

instrument of the Lord for setting the cahra in motion and 
as such outside it, as the key is outside the watch. 

(3) Nilakai;itha, agreeing with Sankara as to the mean- 
ing of brahman and ak^ara^ is also convinced that the bhutani 
cannot in any way be the cause of the Veda ; still he makes 
the latter a link of the cahra in the following way : “First 
the study, by the beings, of the Veda (takes place) ; thence 
their performing the actions (enjoined therein) ; thence the 
satisfaction of the gods ; thence rain ; thence food : thence 
beings (and) their studying the Veda,” 

(la) Vehkatanatha, however, is sure that both brahman 
and ahsara belong to the cahra and fully participate in the 
anyonya-harya^karana-bhava of the links constituting it. 
He agrees with Sankara in taking hrahmo>n to mean the 
Veda, but differs from him in explaining aksara as the 
pranava or the sacred syllable OM which, as he points out, 
is according to Bhag. Gita, XVII, 23 {am tat sad iti 
nirdesa^ etc,) the cause of the Veda. But then how can 
the bhutani be the cause of the pranava ? In so far, he 
replies, as the 'pranam is manifested by them through their 
pronouncing it {uccararienabhit/yajyamanatvat). 
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(16) Maclhva, who precedes Vehkatanatlia by centuries, 
has a similar idea as to ahsara but not as to brahman : the 
word ahsara^ he says, must be taken literally in the sense 
of the letters (ahsarani), i.e., the Veda (including the sacred 
syllable) ; these are manifested through the beings, and 
“through them (the letters) the Highest Brahma becomes 
manifest” {alcsarmii prasiddhani ; tebhyo hy ahhivyajyate 

param brahma tdni cdksardni hhutdhhivyangydnlti calcram). 

For, says M., "the words such as taking rise mean manifes- 
tation'* {utpattivacandny ahhivyaktyarthdni), 

(1(?) Ramanuja’s explanation, like Madhva’s, depends on 
interpreting the causal connection of the links (which in the 
text is expressed by the words hhavatiy hhavanti^ samhhavah, 
samudhhavah) more liberally, i.e., less literally, than is 
usually done. For, it is a wrong view, says his chief expo- 
nent (Vodantadesika), that the idea of the cakra is necessarily 
connected with that of a taking rise {na hy avasyam utpattdv 
evdpek^d cakratvahetiih). But Ramanuja goes much further 
than Madhva. He sets forth : (1) that brahma is a word 
for prakpti or primordial matter (used as such, e.g., in Bhag. 
Gita, XIV, 8 mama yonir mahad brahma and in Mund. 
Up., 1, 1, 9) and thus may also, as is the case in our stanza, 
denotea product of prakpti^ viz,, the individual body 
{prodcTtiparindmarupa-sarlra ; (2) that aksara^ as elsewhere 
(Bhag. Gita, XV, 16 kutastho 'ksara ucyate and Svet. Up., 
1, 10) means i\\Q jlvdtma or individual soul ; (3) that brahma- 
ksarasamtidbhavam means (not that the body springs from 
the soul but) that only in connection with the soul (as its 
supervisor) does the body become an instrument of action 
(karma-sadhana) ; (4) that not merely the body, but body 
plus soul {sajlvasa7nram) as an organic unity depend on food — 
anndd hhavanti bhmtdni (st. 14) — and that, consequently, 
(5) stanza 14 does not introduce two new principles, but only 
mentions once more, but this time with regard to their dual 
nature, the bhutdni already mentioned in stanza 14. 

Let us now turn to the second half of stanza 15. The 
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two difficulties here are the expressions sarvagata'iji brahma 
and nityam yajne pratisfMtam. 

Sarvagatarfi hrahma is, by nearly all commentators, taken 
to refer back to the brahman mentioned twice in the pre- 
ceding line. This is supposed to be in conformity with a 
Mimaipsa rule {vedo va prayadarianatf M. S. Ill, 3, 2, quoted 
by Dhanapati to refute Sridhara), viz.j that an ambiguous 
word should be interpreted in accordance with the general 
drift of the context. How the Veda may be sarvagata is 
easily explained by referring to its “manifesting everything" 
{sarvdrthaprakdiakatvam), while the formidable difficulty 
here arising for Ramanuja is overcome by him by boldly 
declaring that sarvagatam hrahma means "the body of every- 
one qualified (for yajnay {sarvddhikarigatam sarlram), Sri- 
dhara, on the other hand, though otherwise agreeing with 
Sankara, says that the v/ords sarvagatam brahma refer to 
the aksara'=^parahrahnia or, possibly, to the brahman — veda 
of the preceding line. And Ramakantha, a Kasmirian phi- 
losopher of the tenth century, says that the brahman of line 
1 is the lower {aparam) Brahma of iastrarupaiTi sabda- 
brahma, and the a/csam of line 1 as well as the sarvagatam 
brahma of line 2 is the higher {param) Brahma. 

Nityam yajne pratisihitam means according to Sankara 
and his followers that it (the Veda) treats mainly of sacrifices 
and the ways of performing them (which seems rather a 
truism). For Ramanuja it means that it (the body) “is 
rooted in sacrifice” {yajhamulam), i.e., owes its origin to 
sacrifice. For ^ridhara, again, the meaning is that it (the 
Highest Brahma) is "obtained’’ through sacrifice ; and just 
so for Madhva that it is ‘‘to be revealed to us through 
sacrifice.” 

There are practically no contributions by Western scholars 
to our problem. None of them, so far as known to me, has 
tried to explain the cakra. Schlegel’s explanation of brah- 
man and mahad as the revealed and the unrevealed Deity 
(nurnen revelatum, numen ooculturn) and John Davies’ as 
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Brahma and Brahma come near to Ramakai^Ltha’a and Sri- 
dhara s, Jacobi and Garbe, taking Kamanuja's hint, under- 
stand brahman to be the mahad brahma or prahrti of Bhag. 
Gita, XIV, 3. Deussen, as often, has followed Sankara. 

It remains for us to decide the value of the Indian com- 
ments we have become acquainted with. Here it seems to 
me but just to begin with a word or two in favour of Eam^ 
nuja. He is the only one who has endeavoured to explain 
our Gita passage merely by means of the Gita itself and 
the Upanisads referred to in it. This is, indeed, the ground 
on which any investigation on the Gita should be started 
with a view to proceeding, if necessary, to the wider fields 
of the Mahabharata, Dharinasastras, Puranas and Agamas. 
But I do not think that Ramanuja has been fortunate. His 
explanation of brahma and ahsara is a tour de force which 
cannot stand sound criticism. I do not believe either that 
Madhva or Venkafanatha has succeeded in proving that stanza 
If) is really meant to complete the cahra, nor that Nilaka^tha 
is right in including brahman in it. It is not likely that 
the Gita taught a cakra different from the one known to the 
Dharinasastras. But Sankara, in my opinion, comes near 
to truth, and Eamaka^tha and Sridhara (the former of whom 
is older than the latter) appear to me to correctly represent 
the standpoint of the author of the GltS. The alternative, 
however, left open by Sridhara in favour of Sankara I wish 
to exclude. It seems, indeed, to be supported by Bhag. 
Gita, VI, 44 : ‘‘Even one merely wishing to know Yoga 
reaches beyond the Word-Brahma'’ ; but clearly the meaning 
here intended is not so much tiiat such a one will become 
free from the Vedic observances and their effects than that 
will pass even beyond “Lord Brahma seated on his lotus- 
throne*' (XI, 15) to Him whose body contains “the worlds 
up to BrahmS^s abode” (VIII, 16). And so, the word brahman 
occurring nowhere else in the Gita in the meaning “Veda" 
(though it does not mean the Veda or sacred knowledge in cer- 
tain passages of the Vedic and Paura^ic literature), bub either 
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(some thirty times) in that of the higher or neuter Brahma 
(VIII, 16, 17) or in that of the lower or masculine Brahma 
( XI, 15, 37 ), I hold that the latter is the principle 
mentioned twice in the first half of our stanza 15, and, con- 
sequently, the former must be meant by aTcmra as well as by 
sarvagatarn brahma. The word sarvagatam is purposely 
added to emphasize the difference of the brahman thus 
characterized from the one twice mentioned in the former 
half of the stanza. For, only the higher brahman is infinite, 
the lower one being confined to his brahmanda. As to the 
object of stanza 15 as a whole I agree with Madhustidana 
and others in seeing in it a digression found desirable in 
order to accentuate once more the sublime origin of the 
yajhacakra. Stanza 15, then, takes us back to stanza 10 by 
repeating that god Brahma ( = Prajapati) is the creator of 
yajnacakra ; and it adds, for those who want a still higher 
authority, that the Highest Brahma is at the bottom of 
the ‘^creator’* and, consequently, of sacrifice, — the Highest 
Brahma, i,e., VisijLU, the First Cause (adikarta)y the Infinite 
{ananta)y God of gods {deve6a)y than whom even Brahma 
is less great (Bhag. Gita, XI, 37). 


J. Otto Schrader 
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Patanjali, in the Mahabliasyay ca. 140 B.C., elucidates the 
use of the historical present by reference (1) to dramatic 
representations of the Krsna legend given by a sort of actors 
called Saubhikas, who certainly employed pantomime and 
may or may hot have used spoken words, (2) to the display of 
paintings {citra) representing the slaying of Karnsa, and 
(3) to the recitations of the Granthikas. Here we are con- 
cerned only with (2). This part of the text, literally trans- 
lated, reads ; ‘‘How in respect of the Paintings ? (Here 
too the historical present is employed, for) in the pictures 
themselves men see the blows rained down on Kamsa, and 
how he is dragged about.” Both Luders^ and Hillebrandt^ 
have supposed that this refers to the practice of painters 
who carry about pictures and explain them aloud for a living, 
using the historical present in their spoken words. But 
nothing is said about this, and Haradatta^s commentary 
seems to imply no more than that tlie canvases are living 
speeches, and that the historical present is framed in 
the spectators mind ; Keith,® who treats the subject 
very fully, citing the texts, ridicules the view that spoken 
words are implied. Nevertheless, as will appear from below, the 
practice of picture showmen explaining their own pictures 
has been so general and wide-spread in India and Further 
India that the possibility that Patanjali had in mind a per- 
formance of this kind cannot be altogether rejected. In 
any case, whether or not there were spoken words,. Patanjali's 
text provides us with the earliest extant evidence of the 
public exhibition of pictures^ ; we learn that this dealt with 


1 Sitz, kais. Akad. Wiss., Berlin, 1916, pp. dpSff. 

2 Z,D.M,G., Lxxil, pp, 227ff. 3 The Sanskrit Drama% pp. 33fif. 

4 F. W. Thomas, in the Cambridge History of India, I, 
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the Krs^a legend, and though it is not so stated, it is very 
probable that scroll paintings were meant. 

In Jaina Prakrt texts the term manhha designates a 
picture showman, and we find such men mentioned with 
other entertainers (actors, dancers, story-tellers, etc.) resort- 
ing to. the shrine of the Yaksa Punnabhadda.^ In the 
Bhagavail Sutray XV, 1, there is mentioned the heresiarch 
Gosala Mafikhaliputta, whose second name refers to his 
father's trade of mahklia ; the Sanskrit gloss has citraphalaha- 
vyagrakava'hhiksu’vikesay i.e., a kind of mendicant who collects 
alms by exhibiting pictures of deities which he carries about 
with hirn.^ 

Another Jaina reference to the exhibition of paintings, 

p. 481, remarks with reference to public displays in the Maurya period : 
*hio doubt the private showman, with his pictures of Hades, etc., was 
also active/’ 

Panini's and Patafijali’s well-known reference to the use of represen- 
tations of persons or deities has generally been understood to refer to 
images in the round, probably of metal. The suffix ka is to be dropped 
if the representation is used to secure a livelihood {jlvikarthe) and is 
not vendible {apanya). May it not be the case that the reference 
here is rather to picture showmen than to image showmen ? We have 
no other evidence in Indian literature for the exhibition of images 
as a means of earning a livelihood, and there is nothing in the 
text to prove that the exhibited representations were not paintings. 
In the Prahandhacintatnani (trans, Tawney, p. 160), “those who carry 
pictures” are pratimadharins, 

2 Aupapatika Sutra, 2 ; See E. Leumann, Das Aupapatika SutrUy 
Abh. Kunde des Morgenlandes, VIII, 2, 1883, p. 22 ; L. D. Barnett, 
Antagada Dasao, p. 2 ; Coomaraswamy, YaksaSy p. 20. 

3 Hoernle, VvasagadasaOy pp. 108, 12 1 (notes 253, 273) and 
Appendix, p. i. Hoernle adds that at the present day beggars may 
be found in Bengal who carry pictures of such deities as Sitala, 
goddess of small-pox, or Olabibl, goddess of cholera ; in Puri they 
carry pictures of Jagannatha. Barua, however {Maskarl as an Epithet 
of Gosala, I. H. Q., Ill, 1927, pp. 235ffi), rejects the derivation from 
tnankha, identifying Mahkhali with Maskari, with the meaning given 
for the latter by Paijini, viz,, ^^parivrafaka who carries a bamboo staff.'* 
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evidently a familiar custom, though here practised by a woman 
for a special purpose, will be found in Hemacandra’s Trisa^ti- 
ialajcapuru^a-caritra, 1, 650fE., written some time between 
1057 and 1173 A.n. The text is dealing with the former births of 
Rs^abhanStha Srimatl recalls her former births, and longing 
for the husband of her previous incarnation, falls sick. She 
reveals the whole matter to her nurse Pa^dita, who, being 
a knowledgeable person, painted a picture according to 
Srimatfs relation on a piece of canvas, and went out to exhi- 
bit it. Pa^dita spread out the canvas in public on the high 
road, outstretched like Srimatfs hopes, and stood beside it. 
Some, learned in the scriptures, praised the representation 
of the divine Nandlsvara and other personages, which accord- 
ed well with the descriptions of the sastras. Other pious 
persona nodded their heads and described to each other the 
representations of the Jinas. Those expert in the technique 
of art praised the correctness of the drawing, as they examin- 
ed the outlines again and again with sidelong (critical) glan- 
ces. Others remarked that the white, black, red and blue 
colours on the canvas made it appear like the variegated 
sunset sky. When prince Durdanta saw the painting, he 
recognized the events of his previous incarnation as Lalitanga, 
husband of Srimatl, and fell fainting. When he recovered, 
he explained the whole story to Pa^dita, pointing out in the 
picture Mt, Meru, the city of Pu^darlki^I, the heaven of 
Ifiana, the vimana of Sriprabha, where he had been the god 
LalitShga, saying ‘‘Here am I shown as worshipping the 
images of the Jinas on the Nandisvara mountain.” The 
result is that Durdanta and Srimati are re-united. 

In many of the later references the picture showmen are 
called Yamapaftaka because the pictures which they exhibit 
represent the reward of good and evil deeds to be experienced 
in the realm of Yama, the picture scrolls being yamapata. In 

I The Summary given above is condensed from Banarasi Das 
Jalnf/aim Jatakas^ Lahore, 1925, pp. 69 ff. 
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Visakhadatta’fc} Mudraraksasa^ dateable perhaps in the fifth 
atfd certainly before the tenth century, Act I, Ca^akya s spy 
Nipuijiaka adopts the disguise of a picture showman ; and 
remarking that men thus earn a livelihood by means of that 
very Yama who slays all people, he enters Candanadasa’s 
home, ^carrying a scroll with figures of Yama upon it (yama- 
pata), and remarks ‘‘I’ll enter here, show my pictures and 
chant my song {yamapatam darmyan gltani gayamiy Subse- 
quently, reporting to Caijakya, he says “Spreading out the 
Yama scroll I commenced my ballad’’ [jamapadam pasdria 
pduttohmi gldaim gdidum),^ 

There is a still more explicit account in Baca's Sarsa- 
carita, I quote the version of Cowell and Thomas, p, 119 : 
“Like those who depict Infernos, loud singers paint unreal- 
ities on the canvas of the air” (canvas, air = ambara); and p, 
136 “In the bazaar street amid a great crowd of inquisitive 
children he observed an Inferno'showman {Yamapattaha) in 
whose left hand was a painted canvas stretched out on a 
support of upright rods and showing the Lord of the Dead 
mounted on his dreadful buffalo. Wielding a reed wand in 
his other hand, he was expounding the features of the 
next world, and could be heard to chant the following 
verses : 

Mothers and fathers in thousands, in hundreds children 

and wives, 

Age after age have passed away ; whose are they, and 

whose art thou 

In the Prabandhacintdmmi (Tawney’s translation, p. 160) 
there are mentioned “those who carry pictures.’’ 

1 In M. R. Kale^s edition, 1911, there is the following note: 
“The exhibition of Yamapata was one of the sources of making 
money ; see Harsacarita [Cowell and Thomas, p, 119], where a Yama- 
patika, exhibiting the scenes in Yamapurl painted on a piece of cloth, is 
described {jparalokavyatikaram kathayantam yamapaiikam dadarsa\ 

2 A footnote cites Kipling’s Man and Beast in India ^ where 
mention is made of pictures of Dharmraj (Yama) sold at fairs. 
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The references to picture showmen cited above are all 
that I have been able to collect so far as India proper is 
concerned ; they are suiBScient to suggest that the practice 
of exhibiting scroll paintings of various kinds has been gene- 
rally current throughout the historical period. Kram- 
risch, in her Visnudharmottaram^ 1st ed., p. 5, quotes the 
following from the Saratha Fakdsinly Siamese edition, Part 
II, p. 398 : “There is a class of Brahrnanical teachers known 
by the name of Nakha.^ They make a (portable) framework 
upon which they cause to be drawn a variety of pictures, 
depicting scenes of good and evil destinies, of fortunes and 
misfortunes, ‘by doing this deed one attains this/ ‘by doing 
that one attains that,’ thus showing dilBferent destinies, they 
wander about with these pictures.” I have not been able 
to consult this work, and assume that here also the reference 
is really to the old Indian practice, current in Magadha, 
However this may be, we have other evidence for picture 
showmen outside India proper. In particular, the Chinese 
author of the Ying-yai Sheng4an (a.d. 1416)^ states with 
reference to Java : “There is a sort of men who paint on 
paper men, birds, animals, insects and so on : the paper is 
like a scroll and is fixed between two wooden rollers three 
feet high; at one side these rollers are level with the paper, 
whilst they protrude at the other side. The man squats 
down on the ground and places the picture before him, un- 

1 The word “Nakha*’ does not sound plausible. Can there be 
an error for “Mahkha” ? 

2 W. P., Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Mai- 
acca» Compiled from Chinese Sources, Verhandelingen van het Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Vol, XXXIX, 
1876. A modern example of Wayang Beber painting is reproduced 
in N. J., Krom, Mart javanais dans les Musees de Hollande et de Java, 
Ars Asiatica, VIII, 1926. Cf, Helsdingen, The Javanese Theatre, Straits 
Branch R. A. S., Dec. 1913. Cf. H. H., Juynboll, Die Holle und 
die Hdllenstrafen nach dem Volksglauhen auf Bali, Baessler Archiv, 
IV, 2, 1913 * 
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rolling one part after the other and turning it towards the 
spectators, whilst in the native language and in a loud voice 
he gives an explanation of every part : the spectators sit 
around him and listen, laughing or crying according to what 
he tells them.’’ 

Besides this, it is very well known that at the present 
day there survives in Java, and more especially in Bali, the 
same practice, which is classed as a dramatic art and known 
as Wayang Beber : the man who exhibits and recites being 
known, as in the case of the shadow plays, as the Dalang. 
The custom seems also to be found in Persia ; for although 
I cannot cite any other reference, the Persian Dictionary 
of Steingass has s.v. surat hhioan “One who pictures the state 
of angels and men as to reward and punishment on the day 
of resurrection, and receives a remuneration for it from the 
bystanders.” This is clearly a parallel to the Indian Yama- 
patika. Surat also means puppet and in the Persian popular 
theatre the reader or singer for the puppets is called hhtoan 
or khon ; he usually prefaces his performance by the 
recitation of a religious poem called rak-i-hindl, Martin- 
oviteb, to whom I owe this information, renders this “the 
Indian way,’’ but it seems much more likely that 
and thus the meaning should be “Indian song or tune.” In 
any case there is here some positive evidence for an Indian 
origin of the puppet show in Persia, or at least for Indian 
influence in the manner of its presentation, and this supports 
the idea of an Indian origin for the surat khwan. 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
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Art is synonymous with Silpa and Kala, or more precise- 
ly, with Silpa-kalS* and is the subject-matter primarily, of the 
Silpa-sastras, The traditional list of sixty-four arts ib, 
however, referred to in at least three other classes of our 
literature. The mythological group includes the Srimad- 
bhagavata, the Harivam^a and the Vimu-purma. The 
Buddhist'Jain group is represented by the Zalita-vistara 
and the TJttaradhyayana-sutra, And the erotic group 
consists of the Kama^mira of Vatsyayana and others. The 
mythological group makes mention of arts in connection with 
the various kinds of knowledge acquired by Krsna and 
Balarama. In the text of the Srimad-bhagavata, however, 
only the number, not the specification ot the arts, is given. It 
is stated that the sixty-four arts were learnt in so many, that 
is, sixty-four days.^ But of its numerous commentators, some 
supply both the number and the specification, while others 
only the number.® The commentators Vira-raghavac5rya 

^ II 

^ ^ ^ i 

ii 

(SrTmad'bhagavata, part x, chap, 45, verses 33-35). 

2 (a) "erg'.TOi 1 

( Vira-raghavacary a). 

(#) ^ain^^WT^: mmwxw w: 1 

(Vijaya-dhvaja-tlrtha), 

(c) ?TT‘ nmm t (Vi^vanatha-Cakravartin). 

(Sridhara-svSmin). 
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and Vijaya-dhvaja-tirbha who make mention only of the 
traditional number of arts as sixty-four, do not disclose the 
source of their information. Vis vans tha-cakravartin also 
does not specify the sixty-four arts, but he mentions Saiva- 
tantra as his source. Srldhara*svamin and VallabhScarya 
also, who give a detailed account of the sixty-four arts, derive 
their information from the same source. The Saiva-tantra-, 
however, it should be noted, is not the name of a book, but 
is a branch of mystic literature which can hardly be identified 
for the verification of the names and other details of the arts, 
Sukadeva, another commentator, who also specifies the sixty- 
four arts, quotes in toto from his authority named Vidya- 
samgraha^nibandha^ which, as its title indicates, is a mere 
compilation from some other sources. Lastly Jiva-gosvamin, 
who also describes the sixty-four arts in detail, appears to 
have derived his information from the Visiju-purana and the 
Harivamsa which is a supplement to the Maliahhdrata. 
Thus, as quoted by Jiva-gosvamin, the Visnu-purapa^ and 
the Harivamsa^ admit, indirectly though, a familiarity with 
the sixty-four arts, and state that the sixty-four (arts) were 
learnt in sixty-four days. The former, further, adds that it 
must be wonderful {adbhuta) to learn sixty-four arts in sixty- 

1 1 (i§uka-deva). 

^ ^ I (Jiva-gosvamin). 

m: 1 (Vallabhacarya). 

JUNE, 1929 
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four days, while the latter explains this wonder by saying 
that KtSTja and Balarama had an extraordinary memory 
{6rutidkara). The impracticability of learning sixty- four 
arts in no more than sixty-four days did not strike any of 
the commentators of the '/§rimad-bhagavata, presumably 
either because they were not at all familiar with the ex^tensive 
knowledge demanded from and the wide field of study 
required for each of the sixty-four arts, or because they might 
have had no doubt about the superhuman ability of Krs^a 
and Balarama which has been admitted on so many other 
occasions in the Srlmad-hhagavata itself. But though equally 
mythological in character this point has struck both the 
Vi^fiu-purana and the Harivamsa wherein an explanatory 
note is purposely added. In the former it is stated that it 
was wonderful {adhhuta) for Krsna and Balarama to learn 
sixty-four arts in sixty-four days, while in the latter they 
are stated to have been gifted with the power of remembering 
things by hearing only once (srutidhara). The explanation 
of the Sarivamia is more expressly admitted in the ^rlmad- 
hhagavata where it is stated that they retained everything 
by simply listening only once.^ 

But in spite of all these explanations one cannot help 
thinking that at the time of the Srlmad-bhagavata as well as 
in the different times of its commentaries there was no 
practical knowledge of all the sixty-four arts ; because, other- 
wise, the authors of these treatises could not have passed 
over the point so light-heartedly ; further in other literature 
such an indifference is not met with. In the times of the 
Vi^nu-purana and the Marivarnia, however, the state of 
things seems to have been different. The arts were then 
living objects ; they were then more real, more practical ; at 
any rate people had more familiarity with them. 

The heretic group refers to the arts in connection with the 
schooling of Bodhi-sattva and of MahSvira. It is stated in 


1 See Notes i. and 2 above^ and p« 188, note i. 
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the LaUta-vktara^ that * Whatever Sastras are current in the 
regions, all figures and writings and calculations, all roots, 
all arts in their immensity current on earth were learnt by 
him in many millions of ages (Kalpas)\ In the Uttara* 
dhyayana-sutra^ it is stated that ‘He (Mahavira) studied the 
seventy-two arts, constantly applying himself to them, he was 
in the full bloom of youth, he had a fine figure' and good 
looks. His father procured him a beautiful and beloved 
sweetheart, Rupini, with whom he amused himself in his 
pleasant palace, like a Dvikundaka God. In the Buddhist 
and the Jain periods a far better knowledge of these arts are 
thus evinced. In the Lalita-vutara it is distinctly stated that 
‘all arts were current on the earth in their immensity 
{aprameya) and they were learnt in millions of years (bahu-^ 
halpa'hotyah)! 

That youth and beauty are essential conditions for the 
cultivation of arts has also been admitted in the LalitOr 
vistara. Therein it is stated that “when the Prince had 
duly grown up, he was taken to the school under a hundred 

thousand auspicious arrangements.......,,, .Now VisvS- 

mitra, the school-master; feeling the beauty and glory of the 
Bodhisattva to be insufferable, fell prostate on the ground.'® 

In the TJttaradliyayana-sutra the number of arts is limit- 
ed to seventy-two, but they are not specified anywhere in 

g 3TT ^55?: II 

(Chap, X, I, p. 142, ed. Rajendra Lai Mitra). 

2 ^ 1 

n 

^ atVT » 

(Chap. XXI, 67). 

3 Lalita-vistara, chap. X, Trans, (R, L, Mitra), p. 18 1. 
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the text* The context also demands a different reading for 
the expression nl-i^-kovi-e/ as suggested in a similar context 
by the expression bahu-kalpa-kotyah (many millions of years) 
in the Zalita-vistara, in order to give a sense of the time or 
the close application of the mind required in learning the 
seventy-two arts. But what is really important is the fact 
that almost all the necessary circumstances under which the 
arts can be cultivated are more perfectly clear in this text. 
It is stated that ‘the student of arts must be in the full 
bloom of his youth and must have a fine figure (surupa) and 
good looks (priyadarsana) himself ; he must be united with a 
charming (rupavati) and beloved (priya) wife who should be 
the personified beauty (rupini) to keep him constantly amused 
and refreshed ; and lastly, he must have a beautiful palace 
(prasada) to live in*. In other words, a student of arts should 
be surrounded with all beautiful things both internally and 
externally ; he should live in an atmosphere of beauty and 
youth ; all his sense organs must be in a state to appreciate 
and enjoy •, the eyes to see pretty things, the ears to hear 
pleasant sounds, the nose to smell fragrance, the tongue to 
taste sweet things, the skin to touch delicately soft objects, 
and above all the mind to think, to feel and to will the 
beauties of arts. 

Youth and beauty as an essential condition for the culti- 
vation and development of arts reached a fuller recognition 
and a more elaborate treatment in the erotic group of litera- 
ture. In the Kama-imtra youth and beauty is the main 
theme. Whatever is discussed therein is nothing biit a 
reference to the natural inclinations of young hearts of 
cultured man and woman in their aesthetic mood. Kama 
or sensual desires can only arise in the mind of youth in an 
atmosphere of beauty. A seed cannot germinate in the 

I It has been very curiously translated as ''and acquired know- 
ledge of the World” (Jacobi, SBE, vol. xiv, p. io8) which can hardjy 
be the rendering of it^ Sanskrit equivalent N%tikovida, 
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deserb, nor can an artistic idea grow up in the fossilised 
heart of an old person. This fact has been fully recognised 
in the mythological and the Buddhist^Jain groups of litera- 
ture also, for in spite of their spirit being avowedly religious, 
it was necessary to train Krsna and Balarama on the one 
hand and Bodhisattva and Mahavira on the other in artistic 
and other matters not in their advanced age but in their 
youth and in an atmosphere of beauty. This point can be 
abundantly developed by a reference to the extant arts of 
all countries, of all nations and of all sects. Bub before 
proceeding further with illustrations it would be convenient 
first to briefly examine the traditional list of arts. In the 
Kama-mtra of Vatsyayana^ the sixty- four arts are specified 
in connection with the accomplishments to be acquired by 
men and women. 

1. Gita. — Vocal music, including everything from com- 
position to singing in all scientific manner and comprising 
four or five main topics.^ 

2. Vadya. — Instrumental music, which also admits four 
or five varieties.® 


I 


2 


5 







(Ya^odhara on Kamasutra). 


m 3Tmf«rar 

(Jiva-gosvamin on Srimad-bhagavata), 


(Vallabhacharya on ^rlmad-bhagavata). 
^ ^ I 


(Ya§odhara on Kamasutra). 
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3. Nrbya. — Dancing, which includes many more things 
than the ordinary Connotations of the term.^ 

4. Natya* — Dramatic and scenic art including acting, 
Vatsyayana reads this much later in the list as Nataka- 
khyayika-darsana which means both seeing dramatic repre- 
sentation and reading stories in prose and verse. This deals 
with the ten kinds of drama and numerous other details 
which are essentially artistic in matter, spirit and form. 

5. Alekhya. — Painting, which includes six essential parts, 
namely, varieties of beauty, proportions, representation of 
sentimental grace, resemblance, colours, reliefs.^ 

6. Visesaka-cchedya. — Tattooing, specially referring to a 
kind of paint on the face which is stated to be liked very 
much by fashionable young ladies (vilasini). 

7. Ta^dula-kusuma-bali-vikara. — Obviously this refers to 
three separate things, namely, the artistic arrangement of 
rice-meal, flowers, and dishes. All the commentators^ seem 

I i 

ii 

f?T I 

(Yasodhara on Kamasutra). 

(Yasodhara on Kamasutra). 

(Jiva-gosvamin). 

(Vallabhacharya). 

w ^rfwfqqrm; i 

(Yasodhara), 
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to have missed the point. They have curiously divided the 
phrase thus : Tandula-bali-vikara and Kusuma-vikara, and 
explain the former as referring to offerings to deities and 
the latter to marking garlands also for worship. The context 
makes such interpretations untenable. These are essentially 
artistic matters and have nothing to do even with the worship 
of the God of love as the commentator of the Kama-sutra 
thinks as an alternative. Besides worship of a deity is no- 
where mentioned directly or indirectly in the list. The 
avowedly religious learnings are confined to the Vedas, 
Upnisads, Dharmasastras, etc. which are separately taught 
as stated in the mythological group (see note 1, p. 188). 
Moreover, the foregoing and the following topics make such 
an interpretation quite unconnected. It is easily understand- 
able that an accomplished young lady must cultivate these 
arts as arts and not as religion. 

8. Puspastarai^a — making beds of flowers. — it of course 
refers to gardening which is separately mentioned later 
on.^ 

9. Dnsana-vasauMga-raga^ — This also refers to three 
separate arts, namely, the staining of the teeth, dyeing of 
cloth, and colouring of the body by means of powder, etc. 

10. Ma^i'bhumika-karman — the art of setting jewels on 
the (marble) floor (for use particularly in summer as stated 
by Yasodhara).^ 

1 Yasodhara guesses an alternative sense also : i.e,, making garlands 
with flowers, which is separately mentioned later on. 

Vallabhacarya passes it over calling it as 
Jiva-gosvamin gives the real sense — i 

2 Curiously Vallabhacarya smells a sexual sense here when he says 

3 According to Jlva-gosvamin this should be done as shown by the 
architect Maya in building a wonderful hall for the Pandavas (for 
details see the writer’s Indian Architecture pp. 166-172), 
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11. Sayana-raoana — the art of bed-making.— Accordiog 
to Jlvagosvamitt^ and probably Vallabhacli5rya^ it refers 
to the making of bedsteads and couches etc. which is an item 
of architecture mentioned as a separate art latet on. Accord- 
ing to Yasodhara this is necessary for digesting the food 
and for enjoyment.® 

12. Udaka-vadya. — Playing on an instrument known as 
Jala-taranga^ or China-cups containing varying quantities 
of water to regulate the tone and produce harmonic notes 
like musical glasses, or an instrument (invented by Franklin) 
the sounds of which are produced from bell-shaped glasses 
placed on a frame-work that revolves on its centre, while the 
rims are touched by the moistened finger. 

13. Udaka-ghata — the art of making fountains called 
Jalastambha-vidya by Jiva-gosvamin. ® 

14. Chitra-yoga — Pictorial arts, i.e. various kinds of 
painting.® 

1 I 

2 TO I 

This is fully elaborated in connection with {vide infra), 

4 According to Yasodhara it is like the muraja or a drum. 

Vallabhacarya does not think of it seriously when he says : ^as sounds 
are naturally produced on water ( to TOT*, ). Jlva- 

gosvamin thinks that this music can be produced in a tank also : 

5 Vallabhacarya makes it a childish play with water — to 
qqngqft ^ fqqCtci qi \ 

Yasodhara also thinks it to be a play with water ( 

), and includes the preceding one also under a general heading 
of ‘water-play*. In fact Sridhara-svamin has included the two items 
(no. II* 12) under one heading. 

6 Practically all the commentators have found it difficult to explain 
this, Jlva-gosvamin is vague when he interprets it as the means to sec 
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15. M^lya-grathana-vikalpa. — The arts ot making gar- 
lands.^ 

16. Sckharapida-yojana. — The art of putting on ornaments 
(of flowers) on the hair and top of the head.^ 

17. Nepathya-prayoga. — Scenic representations, the art 
consisting in putting on clothes and ornaments for the stage. 
This elaborates the art mentioned in the preceding item. 
According to Vallabbacarya this also includes the construc- 
tion of the stage itself. 

18. Karija-patra-bhanga. — Painting the cheeks before the 
ear with sandal and other pastes. Yasodhara thinks it to 
be a part of scenic representation. No doubt it is a special 
kind of toiletting. 

19. Gandha-yukti, — Perfumery or the art of making per- 
fumes. ® 

20. Bhusana-yojana. — The art of putting on ornaments 
on the various parts of the body. Yasodhara interprets it 
as the display of jewellery on the person for the stage- 
purpose and classifies under two heads, Samyojya and 
Asaipyojya.^ 

the various wonderful things ( ). Vallabhacarya 
thinks it to be the garlanding of flowers ( ). Yasodhara 
following him sees sexuality everywhere and says that this supple- 
ments the act of a separate item (see below) : 

I W^rr TOf^( ? i 

1 Jiva-gosvamin passes over these seven items as too easy to 
understand. Both Vallabhacarya and Yasodhara make it unnecessarily 
to mean the making of flower-garlands for the head which is mentioned 
in the next item. 

2 The skill consists here in artistically^ wearing and not making 
these ornaments. 

3 Vallabhacarya suggests an alternative interpretation also : 

I t n g m fwig < 

JUNE, 1929 4 
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21. Aindra-j5la, — The art of jugglery ; accordiug to Valla- 
bhScarya it does not admit of a rational explanation and 
has twenty varieties which are, however, not specified. 

22. Kaucuinara-yoga. — The arts as taught by Kucu- 
mSra, the author of the Aupani^adadhihara, According to 
the commentators these refer to some unspecified tricks.^ 
Kucumara need not necessarily mean the author of that 
name when no arts bearing his name are generally known. 
The term Jcuca^ means the ‘female breast’ ; hence it is just 
possible that the art may refer to the nursing or decoration 
of the female breast.^ 

23. Hasta-Ia^hava. — Prestidiofitation. The art is well 

O O 

known : this is extensively practised as an amusement in 
fashionable societies and considered to be an accomplish- 
ment for a young person. 

24. Vicitra-saka-ptipa-bhaksya-vikara-kriya. — The cookery 
or the art of cooking various kinds of vegetables, cakes 
and (all other) eatables. The vegetables comprise ten differ- 
ent things, namely, root, leaf, shoot (as of a bamboo), forepart, 
fruit, trunk, offshoot, skin, fl.ower and thorn. 

Cakes including bread are also of various kinds but they 

1 I (Jiva-gosvamin); 

I (Vallabhacarya). 

« (Y asodhara). 

2 The reading *kucamara' is not, however, available ; but when the 
authors of the other reading {Izncuniara) are not clear about the sense 
an emendation in the reading does not seem unjustified. 

3 It will be pointed out later on that some of these arts are meant 
for the females, some for males and the rest for both males and 
females. 

(Quoted from some unknown author by Ya§odhara)* 
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are nofc specified. The eatables are divided into four classes, 
namely, 

(a) bhaksya or carvya, i. e., things to be eaten by 
chewing, 

(b) bhojya or cosya, i.e., things to be eaten by /sucking, 
' (c) lehya or things to be licked and 

(d) peya or things to be drunk. 

The peyas are divided into two classes, namely, cooked 
(with fire) and uncooked. The former is called Yusa and 
admits of two varieties known as soup and decoction. The 
latter also has two varieties called the Asandhanakrta and 
Sandhanakrta. The Samdlianakrta are those which are 
made by distilling, such as the fermented or spirituous liquors, 
and are divided into Dravita and Adravita : the former is 
made by mixing water, sugar and tamarind and is known as 
drink or spirituous liquor ; and the latter is made of liquified 
herbs mixed with palmyra fruit and plantain flower (moca)^ 
and is called Rasa, i.e., essence or juice. 

25. Panaka-rasa-ragasava-yojana. — Preparation of beve- 
rages. According to both Yasodhara and Vallabhacarya 
asava implies spirituous liquor and indicates intoxication of 
three kinds, namely, mild, ordinary and high. The term ruga 
is stated to imply three things, namely, those to be licked, 
powders and liquids tasting salt, tamarind, pungent and 
slightly sweet. ^ 

As Yasodhara thinks,® this and the preceding item may 


I Plantain grows out of this which looks like the cauliflower or 
cabbage. 

11 

(Yasodhara quotes from some unknown work), 

i i tot- 

f ftfw. I qrerr 1 
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be included under one heading, namely, cookery. But a 
number of most useful arts are referred to here which is even 
at present time practised separately. It should be noted 
that the stages of development and perfection in the art of 
making foods and beveraores are the surest indication of the 
state of culture and civilization as well as of the eoonomic 
condition of several nations and communities. 

26. Suci'vaya-karman. — Tailoring and weaving. Accord- 
ing to Yasodhara tailoring is of three kinds, namely, slvana^ 
or sewing of coat, etc., utana or darning of torn cloth, etc. 
and viracana or making of bed slieets, etc. Weaving 
implies manufacture of cloth or whole textile industry 
including yarning, which is separately mentioned later on 
(see no. 36). 

27. Sutra-krida. — The art of playing with thread and 
rope. According to Yasodhara the play consists in showing 
by sleight of hand a piece of thread in perfect condition after 
tearing it to pieces or burning it to ashes, and would imply 
a kind of magic. According to Jiva-gosvamin the play 
consists in moving dolls etc. like living beings with the help 
of a thread and also walking on rope and unbinding oneself 
after having been bound over with a rope. This would 
imply acrobatisin in addition to magic. 

28. Vlcia-damaruka-vadya. — Playing on lute and small 
drura.^ These are included in the instrumental music but 
they are specially mentioned, as Yosodhara says, first because 
stringed instrumental music and lute music are very import- 
ant, secondly because they are difficult to be learnt especially 
at the commencement, and lastly because on these instru- 
ments the words (letters) played can be heard as distinctly 
pronounced, 

29. Prahelika. — Solution of riddles, charades, etc. 

30. PratimSla. — Modelling or making images, i.e., sculp- 
ture. This interpretation is very definitely asserted by 

I See no. 3. 
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Jlva-gosvamin aad Vallabhacarya.^ But Yasodhara inter- 
prets this in an entirely different way and says that it refers 
to a kind of versification beginning with a particular letter of 
a verse, ^ but that is separately mentioned under a different 
heading (see no. 56). 

Sculpture as an important art is well recognised and 
elaborately treated in a branch of literature like most of these 
arts. 

31. Durvacaka-yoga. — Mimicry, i.e., the art of an imita- 
tive resemblance in one animal to another or to some inani- 
mate object in sound or sense as stated by Yasodhara.^ 

32. Pustaka-vacana. —Elocution, i.e., the art of effective 
speaking, more especially of public speaking, regarding solely 
the utterance or delivery. This interpretation is supported 
by both Jiva-gosvamin and Vallabhacarya.^ But Yaso- 
dhara refers this to recitation in particular.^ 

33. Natakakhyayika-darsana.— Tableaux vivants, or what 
are called ^living pictures/ The art consists in exhibit- 
ing a motionless representation of a well-known character, 
painting, scene, etc. by one or more living persons in costume. 
That it is different from a dramatic performance is clear and 
needs no explanation. 


1 I (Jlva-gosvamin). 

I (Vallabhacarya). 

2 m\ I ^ I (in some unknown 

work) : 

3 I I 


Vallabhacarya says that it refers to i 

Jlva-gosvamin adopts the ordinary sense : — 
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34. KSvya-Samasya-pura^a. — Solution of verbal puzzles 
which are elaborately discussed in a class of literature known 
as AlamkSra-iSastra. 

86. Pattika(petika)-vetra-vana-vikalpa. — The art of mak- 
ing bows {? basket), sticks, canes, etc. with thread. Accord- 
ing to Yasodhara this art also includes the making of* cane- 
chairs, cane- beds, etc.^ 

36. Tarku-karman,^ — Making twist with a spindle or a 
distaff: this refers to the art of spinning. Weaving is 
separately mentioned (see no. 26). 

37. Taksana. — Carpentry, i.e., the art of wood-carving in 
making seats, beds, doors, etc.^ 

38. Vastu-vidya. — Architecture, the different parts of 
which are assigned to Sthapati, Sutra-grahin, Vardhaki and 
Taksaka.^ It refers to the art of building and includes every 
thing built or constructed, from the palace to the bird’s nest 
and from the image of a god to tliat of an insect.® Thus, in 
the first place, it ‘^denotes the construction of all kinds of 
buildings, religious, residential and military, and their auxili- 
ary members and component mouldings. Secondly, it implies 
town-planning, laying out gardens, constructing market- 

1 Vallabhacarya reads it differently, Patrika-citra-vacana-vikalpdy 
and refers to ram-fighting etc. which is however included under a 
separate heading (see no. 44). 

2 Both Sridhara-svamin and Vallabhacarya misread it as Tarka- 

karman (debating). In Vatsyayana's Ar( 7 w« it is read as Taksa- 

karmani (carpenter's works) and the commentator Ya§odhara interprets 
it as (making of balls with inferior materials). But 

carpentry is expressly mentioned in the next item. 

3 Yasodhara says that it refers to Vardhaki karma but that is 
not correct, because Taksaka and Vardhaki have got different works to 
do (see under the next heading Vastu-vidya). 

4 See the writer's Indian Architecture ^ p. 35 and Dictionary of 
Hindu Architecture^ pp, 709-712, 725-730. 

5 See the writer's Dictionary, Preface, p. viii, and Indian Archi- 
tecture, pp. I, 2. 
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places, making roads, bridges, gates, digging wells, tanks, 
trenches, drains, sewers, moats ; erecting enclosure-walls, 
embankments, dams, railings, flights of steps for hills, ladder, 
etc. ; thirdly, it denotes articles of house-furniture, such as bed- 
steads, couches, tables, chairs, thrones, fans, wardrobes, clocks, 
baskets, conveyance, cages, nests, mills, etc. It also includes 
the making of garments and ornaments, etc. It discusses, as 
preliminary matters, selection of site, testing of soil,^ planning, 
designing, finding out cardinal points for orientation of build- 
ings, dialling, and astronomical and astrological calcula- 
tions. 

Architecture also implies sculpture like many of the other 
arts and deals with the carving of phalli, idols of deities, 
statues of sages, images of animals, birds, fish and insects. 

39. Suvarna-rtipya-ratna-pariksa.® — Testing of gold, silver 
and jewels. 

40. Dhatu-vada. — Metallurgy, i.e., the art of setting, puri- 
fying and mixing up of the metals such as earth (?), stone 
and quick-silver.^ 

41. Ma^i-raga-jnana (ragaka-ranjana). — The art of colour- 
ing precious stones. 

42. Akara-jiiana. — Mining or the art of ascertaining the 
existence of mines from external appearances.^ 

43. Vrksayurveda-yoga. — The art of gardening which, 
according to Yasodhara, includes planting, nursing, curing 

1 This refers to practical geology. Mining is separately mention- 
ed (see no, 4 1 ). 

2 The commentators have not included *$uvarna^ which is, how- 
ever, found in a text of the Kama-sTitra, It should be noted that the 
four items beginning with this fall under one category. 

(YaiSodhara prefers the reading in place of ^). 

4 Vatsyayana does not include this : his commentator Yasodhara 
says that this is found in some other texts, 
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and arbistioally arranging trees in private house-gardens.^ 
Vallabhacarya refers it particularly to the fruit-gardens.® 

44. Mesa-kukkuta-lavaka-yuddha-vidhi. — Ram-fighting, 

cock-fighting, quail-fighting. Such things are shown in the 
performance of a circus party.® 

4i5. Suka-sSrika-pralapana. — Teaching of parrots, etc., to 
speak. The art consists^in a sort of singing and delivering 
(good) news through the birds. ^ 

46. Utsadana (-ne samvahane ca kausala). — Massage or 
"Shampooing, i.e., rubbing the limbs with unguents, pomades, 
etc. both with hands and feet as Yasodhara says.® 

47. Kesa-marjana-kausala.® — Coiffure or hair-dressing. 

48. Akaara-mustika-kathana. — Guessing unseen letters 
and things held in a closed fist, as stated by Jiva-gosvamin 
and Vallabhacarya. Bub according to Yasodhara the art 
consists in guessing things held in a closed fist like the reveal- 
ing of the hidden and suggested meanings in a poetic composi- 
tion : it admits of two varieties, namely, Sabhasa (suggestive) 
and Nirabhasa (unsuggestive),the object being two-fold, namely, 
to guess hidden things and to make concise composition,’ 

^ (Yasodhara). 

4 I (Yasodhara). 

5 wT«rr^ i cm 

1 

For the purpose of the Kama^kasira such an erotic art has obviously 
a great use. 

6 1 ^ I 

(Yasodhara). 

7 I m fin:wT^r ’q i 

I w qnrsf i i mi 

I 

Yafiodhara illustrates this by quoting verses from the Candra- 
prdbha*vif€tfa’kavfa of Ravigupta. 
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49 . Mlecchifca-vikalpa. — Use of secret code language or 
modifying ordinary language so as to make it not ordinarily 
intelligible, as stated by Yasodhara.^ 

50. Desa-bhasa-vijnSna. — Knowledge of languages of 

differrent countries.® 

51. Pa^pa-sakatika-nirmita-jnana.^ — Making of flower 
carriages. 

52. Nimitta-jnana. — The art of reading omen from the 
crowing of crows etc. as stated by Vallabhacarya.^ 

' 53. Yantra-miltrka. — The art of making monograms, 
logographs and diagrams. Yasodhara attributes this to 
Visva-karman and calls it Ohatana^sastra (science of acci- 
dents.)® 

54. Dharana-matrka.^ — The art of Composing enigmatic 

^ I 

2 ^ I — ^Yasodhara). 

3 Vatsyayana divides this under two headings : — 

(i) Puspa-§akatika and (2) Nirmita-jufina. His commentator 
Yasodhara simply says that iT»utfTr 1 

Jivagosvamin reads it as Pmpa-hakatikci niviitta^jhanam^ but fails 
to explain it ( ). 

Sridhara-svamin reads it as 1 

(Yasodhara). 

5 ^2^ (1) sro’ 1 

6 Vallabhacarya and ^ridhara-svamin read this along with the 
preceding one under the same heading. 

JUNE, 1929 
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poetry* But acoordiog to Yaaodhara it refers to a kind of 
science of remembering.^ 

55. SampSthya, — According to YaiSodhara it refers to a 
kind of reading which is practised for the sake of music and 
debate.® 

56*^ Manas! kavya-kriya.—Extempore and raental com- 
position of versified poetry. The art comprises the filling up 
of stanzas of which a portion is told, the versification of 
thoughts in some one else’s mind, and composing verses 
beginning with certain given letters etc. 

67. Abhidhana-kosa.— Lexicography. The art consists 
in getting together all the synonyms of a term. 

68. Chando-jnana. — Knowledge of metres. The art con- 
sists in composing metrical verses. But according to Yaso- 
dhara, it refers to character-reading especially of man by 
young ladies.® 

59. Kriya-vikalpa. — Derivation and conjugation of verbs 
in various ways. It refers to grammar and poetics as Yaso- 
dhara says. 

60, Chalitaka-yoga. — Tricks. According to Yasodhara, 
this also refers to poetical composition.** 


2 I qgf?T, ^ nm 

I 

3 TO %Tf[ I qi i 

^ ^ TOf%7T TO II 

wfkronfiujsi fw ^ qfrTO?^ii 

(Quotations from some unnamed work). 
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61. Vasfcra-gopana.— Changing the appearance of fabrics, 
such as making cotton cloth appear like nlk. Bub accord- 
ing to Ya£odhara, the art consists rather in putting on a 
big piece of cloth in such a manner that some attractive 
parts of the body may be partly visible.* 

62. Dyuta-viSesa.— The art of gambling. 

63. Ak^a-kri^S. — Playing with dice, mentioned as a 
special game according to Yasodhara. JivagosvSmin refers 
this to an unspecified game in which a distant object is 
drawn in. * 

64. Bala-kridanaka.— The art of making dolls for child- 
ren. According to a modem translator (Mitra) it refers to 
juvenile sports. 

65. Vainayiki-jnaua. — The art of etiquette as Yasodhara 
says. * 

66. Vaijayiki-jhaua. — The art of warfare including arch- 
ery etc. According to Yasodhara, it admits of two varieties, 
divine and human. ^ 

67. Vy5y5mikl'jnaua.® — ^The art of physical exercises 
including hunting and other sports as stated by Yosodhara.® 

From this list it is clear that under some headings more 
than one subject is discussed, that some subjects should 


2 As a matter of fact this and the former item should come uitder 
one heading. 

3 Sirfswl v^Ff^ftfVF v i 

4 ftsmvfwr tsifv'aF: i tsqf »fi5<8v i nw i vr: 

eNfOivc iwftvT: i 

5 Both Sridhara svamin and Suka-deva read it as VaUalik%, 


6 aiRlPtfiil WFVtVi; I 
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better be ^isoussed under one heading, and that the^order 
i§ iJOt logical.. In fact, the number of arts as sixty-four is 
a jfioticious one. Neither Vatsyayana, nor the commentator 
of the MamasMra^ nor those of the Srlmad-bJmgavata^ nor the 
author of the Lalitomstara has been able to make up the ^ 
number. Some of the commentators admit this.^ In the Vttara- 
dhyana-sutra the number given, as pointed out above, is 
seventy-two, which are not, however, specified. Yasodhara 
declares that the sixty-four are the basic arts which may be 
subdivided into five hundred and eighteen.® These basic 
arts are classified under different groups in an unspecified 
text t\\Q Kd>maiastra). Of these, twenty -four are stated 
to be the useful arts^ ; twenty refer to gambling of which 
fifteen deal with theoretical things^ and five with practical 
objects® ; and sixteen are concerned with cohabitation® and 

i (Jlva gosvamin). 
i (Vallabhacarya). 

3 

^qfNrr, »FT*Tfqfv:, 

i 

4 PfaifiT: I 
^rq'srm^, qn:qri^[5r»(, 

5 q^— gi, ^ i 

6 amttrqTftqrr: 

w{ )qft«nq:, •wi 

^tqWq:i I 
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four with subsidiary matters connected with cohabitation.^ 
The last twenty are entirely private matters and are never 
meant for public discussion^ : they are too fine to he eithibit- 
ed in a museum for fine arts, although indecent paintings of 
the sort are noticed in temple at puri, Kanarak, Benares and 
elsewhe^re •, they are stated to be practised in private.* 

So far as the main list is concerned, it should be noticed, 
only two or three items, namely, cookery and bed-making 
etc, may be considered as exclusively feminine arts, the 
others from vocal music down to physical exercise being 
equally practised both by males and females. Even cookery 
which includes the scientific preparation of all kinds of 
dishes and beverages, is a proper subject for the theoritical 
and practical study for man and woman alike. In fact, dietary 
is a section of the medical science. Another fact to. which 
attention should be drawn is that barely one-fourth of the 
whole list can be called fine arts which are meant only 
for amusement, while others are really useful and productive 
arts both materially and culturally. This point is beautifully 
illustrated by Vatsyayana in his Kamasutra. ‘Even an ordi^ 
nary dancing girl possessing beauty and youth when trained 
in these arts rises to the status of a courtesan, is welcomed 
in respectable society and is respected by kings and learned 
people. She becomes an object of notice and is desired by 
every body. As regards princesses and daughters of high 
officials they can keep captivated their husbands possessing 
a thousand other wives. And when they become widow and 
deprived of their wealth they can honourably earn their 
livelihood even in another country, A man who is a skilful 
artist can command a hearing and proves a pleasant compan- 


(Vatsyayana, chap, III). 
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ioQ everywhere. Even being stranger he can capHvate the 
heltri) of young ladies in no time. Prosperity follows him 
in all places and at all times.’ ^ 

Lastly, none of these arts can be properly onltivated by 
a person, oommonity or nation who is not endowed with 
beauty and youth. In this matter age is no sure test of 
youth. The great Buddha could renounce the world while 
yet a young man and in the midst of worldly prosperity 
because ho had grown oldish in heart and had no interest 
for youth and beauty. Almost at the same age Caitanya 
also renounced the world but he was never deprived 
of beauty and youth, and the result has been the 
origin of Saniklrtana, a kind of very exciting music and also 
the establishment of Nava-dvlpa and Vrudavana where 
many of the erotic arts developed under different garbs with 
a tinge of religion, On the other hand, poets like Rabindra- 
nath and others write highly erotic poems and love-stories 
at their sixties and seventies because in spite of their age 
they have kept alive beauty and youth in their heart of 
hearts. In fact, beauty and youth need not always be 
dependent upon a well-proportioned figure or any particular 
complexion and upon a particular age. 

w otrr i 

0313^ tot i 

ii 

TOT ^ STR^ TOT 1 

ItotIw'. ^t II 

siift’tt f^uRTiT 3 f3»e!fn ii 

(Kamasutra, chap. III). 
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"Youth is not a time o{ life ; it is a state of mind. It is 
not a matter of ripe cheeks, red lips and supple knees ; it is 
a temper of the will, a quality of the imagination, a vigour 
of the emotions. It is the freshness of the deep springs of 
life. Youth means a temperamental predominance of courage 
over timidity, of the appetite for adventure over the love of 
ease. This often exists in a man of 50 more than in a boy of 
20. No body grows old by merely living a number of years. 
People grow old only by deserting their ideals. Years 
wrinkle the skin ; but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the 
soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair — these 
are the long, long years that bow the heart and turn the 
greening spirit back to doubt. Whether 60 or 16, there is in 
every human being's heart the lure of wonder, the sweet 
amazement at the stars and at the starlike things and 
thoughts, in undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing, 
child-like appetite for what next, and the joy of the game of 
living. You are as young as your faith ; as old as your doubt ; 
as young as your self-confidence *, as old as your fear ; as 
young as your hope ; as old as your despair. 

*Tn the central place of your heart there is an evergreen 
tree, its name is Love. So long as it flourishes, you are 
young. When it dies, you are old. In the central place of 
your heart there is a wireless station, so long as it receives 
messages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, courage and power 
from the earth, from men and from the infinite, so long are 
you young. When the wires are down, and all the central 
place of your heart is covered with snows of cynicisms and 
the vice of pessimism, then you are grown old, even at 20".^ 

Youth and beauty are identical with what is called the 
sensual love. And love is the real life which is the source 
of all activities and of all arts. Life is, however, impossible 
without a body. Hence beauty and youth can be realised 
only with reference to an ideal, an image or a symbol. 


X Dr, Frank Crane. 
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Buddhism at its origin was a religion of renunciation. 
Buddha himself had no attraction for his young wife, newly 
born baby boy, old parents, extensive kingdom, and other 
properties. Buddhism itself required ho idol to worship and 
needed ho temple. Hence Buddhism has given rise, in architec- 
ture, for instance, to heaps of stone known as Stupas. Stupas 
both of the Buddhists and the Jainis were no doubt surround- 
ed with stone railings and decorated with gateways, but these 
were obviously incongruous and later additions, and formed no 
essential parts of the main structure just like the other 
accessories such as stone umbrellas, elaborately carved pillars 
and abundant statuary usually in the form of reliefs, represen- 
ting scenes connected with their religions and showing the 
conversion of Buddhism and Jainism to idolatry. 

Muhammadanism grew up in the Arabian desert. 
It is not a religion of renunciation, but it is non-idolatrous ; 
hence there is no need for a temple : prayer could be 
said anywhere. Consequently mosque does not represent 
any symbolic idea. It has been rightly stated that the 
Muhammadans ‘^designed like giants and their Hindu 
workmen finished like jewellers ; but from the giant 
killed by Jack, right through the whole genus, giants 

have hitherto been noted for... immense 

strength.*^^ There is no room for any sculpture. Worship 
is congregational, and there is no need for music which 
is considered now-a-days to disturb rather than help 
the worshippers in concentrating the mind upon one object. 
Priests are house-holders, but the God of daily worship is 
impersonal. Thus it is not a religion of love, rather one of 
obedience. The sensual love, however, embodies in itself 
beauty and youth vnthout which no fine art can grow. Hence 
Muhammadanism could not give rise to many fine arts. It 
is, however, a fact that the,Muslims have later on developed 
many arts, but that is due to their war-like spirit, their 

I General A, Cunningham, Arch, Surv, Reports, vol.lV, pp. 56*57. 
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militarism and not to their religion. The wonderful Tajmahal 
is a secular monument of love for a beautiful wife. The 
great forts at Agra, Delhi and other places were but 
military settlements. The famous Mughal paintings have 
no religious tinge in them. The Quran is composed in prose 
and is not a book of poetical hymns like the Bible or the 
Vedas. In fact, both Arabic and Persian poetry is pre- 
dominantly secular. ^ 

Christianity, on the other hand, is a religion of love. 
Christ himself was born of extreme love of youth for beauty 
and gave up his life under highly romantic circumstances. 
It is fundamentally a religion which cannot bo practised in 
the absence of an idol, an image or a symbol. Christ is 
idolised in every church together with the cross which was 
the deadly weapon upon which he was crucified. Idol-worship 
needs a temple. Hence the Christian form of worship is 
impracticable without the church. Like Muhammadanism 
it is also congregational, but unlike the former it is performed 
with music in an atmosphere of beauty ; the church is neatly 
arranged and the worshippers keep a fashionable dress for 
the Sunday or Church day. Its priests are householders ; 
they can eat all things, they can amuse themselves in 
all possible ways, even in hunting, gambling, drinking 
and dancing. In other words, it is full of life and vigour ; 
beauty and youth reign supreme in it. Thus the Christian 
churches of almost all ages and in all countries were lovingly 
conceived and beautifully executed. The Grecian gods and 
goddesses were vigorously carved and were always given 
a youthful and beautiful appearance. Young boys (and girls) 
are required to sing psalms from the Bible in chorus. In 
paintings the romantic incidents connected with Christ played 
a great part. Greek, Latin, French, English, German, 
Russian, all literature of the followers of Christ is full of 
their mythological allusions. Poetry, lyric, drama, all are 
based mainly on the theme of beauty and youth. Vigorous 
and lively music is necessary everywhere in the church, for 
JUNE, 1929 6 
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the funeral, in the battle-field, for a dinner-party, for 
the dancing-hall, etc. Cookery or perfumery, jugglery or 
mimicry, weaving or tailoring, bull-fighting or hunting, in 
every art of the Christian world there is evinced a real 
life. The theme in all these arts is that of beauty and 
youth. 

Hinduism combines in itseif, at different stages of its 
development, the renunciation and respect for life of Buddhism, 
the stern discipline and brotherhood of Muhammadanism, 
and the love and life of Christianity. The inactive God 
beyond the conception of mind and word is impersonal, 
but the active God of worship is idolised to an extreme. In 
the early Vedic stage God is personified in natural phenomena; 
then He is given a human body till at last He is conceived as 
having thousand heads, thousand eyes, thousand hands and 
so on. 

Thus we see in the PauraijLic age Brahma is furnished 
with four heads, Siva and other deities with three eyes, the 
goddess Durga or Sakti, i.e., the personified energy witli ten 
hands holding various attributes, tlie goddess of learning 
with a musical instrument. In the dhyanas or descriptions 
of various deities, all their characteristic features and qualifica- 
tions are elaborately referred to. In these descriptions one 
feature which is practically common to all the gods and 
goddesses is that they are conceived at the height of their 
beauty. This is applicable not only to the goddess of love 
or wealth but also to the goddess of fury or terror. 

Temples had already been erected when God was fully 
idolised. But the priest who renounced the world or went 
to the forest in his old age accompanied by his old wife alone, 
needed neither temple nor idol ; he went on meditating on 
the impersonal God. The greater majority of priests, 
however, remain householders, enjoying life in all possible 
ways in an atmosphere of beauty and youth. Even in the 
early Vedic stage a worshipper had to be accompanied by 
hie what is called better half in English. No religious obser- 
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vance would be complete unless one is accompanied by his 
wife. Rama had to be accompanied by a golden image of 
Sita for the performance of his horse-sacrifice in celebration 
of his suzerainty. And all possible phases and aspects of the 
conception of God were idolised. Thus Hinduism has 
given rjse to an unparalleled pantheon and mythology. 
There is the god for creation, god for preservation, god for 
destruction. There is the god of death, there is the god 
of love, there is the god of war. There is a god for 
the fisherman, a god for the weaver, a god for the trader, 
a god for the hunter. AH this statuary symbolises the self- 
expression of youth in as beautiful a body as an artist can 
conceive. Sculpture being the hand-maid of architecture 
such a variety of deities necessarily needed equally 
diversified types of temples of which, though the ancient 
remains are not too numerous, there are convincing 
proofs in all branches of our literature especially in the 
Yastumstras.^ Buildings have been distinguished as male, 
female and neuter, as round, oval, rectangular, quadrangular, 
octagonal and of other shapes, as running to seventeen stories, 
as having ninety-eight, forty-five, twenty and ten types, as 
being high like the Himalayas, white like the swan, etc.^ In 
the words of Fergusson, it will undoubtedly be conceded by 
those who are familiar with the subject that, for certain 
qualities, the Indian buildings are unrivalled ; and that 
they display an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of labour, 
and an elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else. What 
remains to be added to this general characteristic is that 
Hindu architecture, much like sculpture, good, bad or in- 
different, was always inspired by a sensual love and executed 
in an atmosphere of beauty and youth. 

The Vedas which are the fundamental scriptures of 
Hinduism have been recognised as first-class poetic produc- 

1 See the writer’s Indian Architecture^ pp. 5-33. 

2 See the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 830, 831. 
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tions, full of life, vigour and beauty. Thus the Hindu mind 
could not think but in poetry. Excepting the commentaries 
and explanatory notes as represented by the Brahmanas, 
the Sutras and one or two other branches of literature, poetry 
has been the vehicle of expression everywhere else, includ- 
ing lexicons, law-books, political sciences, astronomies, mathe- 
matics, medicines, architecture, sculpture, painting, singing, 
dancing, even histories, not to speak of epic works, lyrics 
and drama. Poetry can be woven only by the hand of youth 
in an atmosphere of beauty, whatever might be its nature, 
whatever might be its subject-matter and whatever might be 
its leading sentiment, either of love or laughter, pathetic or 
furious, heroic or terrible, expressing disgust or wonder, filial 
affection or spiritual resignation. Human love has always 
been a theme of Hindu poetry. 

Poetry and music became almost identical at a very early 
stage : one of the scriptures is called a book of chants. 
Without music the Hindu life is impossible : it is necessary 
for wedding, for christening a child, for initiation, for amuse- 
ment and for mourning, at birth and at death, for war and 
for peace. All music is but a beautiful exi)ression of a heart 
full of youthful enthusiasm. 

Although the arts like architecture, sculpture, poetry 
and music had their origin in the religion of the Christians 
and the Hindus in connection with the form of worship which 
is based on love, these arts along with the others of the 
above list became later entirely secular and developed in 
various ways. In the Kamasutra the arts have nothing to 
do with religion. Their object is neither salvation (rnoksa) 
nor ritualistic observances (dharma) but merely the grati- 
fication of material desires and sensual love. Cookery or 
perfumery, dancing or singing, painting or powdering, 
jugglery or physical exercise, gardening or weaving, is under- 
taken to earn money or to enjoy oneself. This fact, as 
noticed above, has been repeatedly pointed out by the com- 
mentator Yasodhara. In fact, material desires and sensual 
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love can be nourished only by those who consider ^ themselves 
ever young and immortal ; in other words, no artistic matter 
can be cultivated by those who are in the grasp of death 
and decay. 

Countries or nations deprived of beauty and youth for 
some reason or other could not give rise to much fine art. 
While in the full bloom of her youth and beauty Africa, 
for instance, could think of erecting monumental pyramids 
and dream of devising means to preserve the perishable dead 
bodies in the form of mummies ; but since life and love 
have been taken out of her, there has been no artistic effort or 
expression in any way. The Grecian statuary no longer shows 
their life and vigour, beauty and youth. The famous build- 
ings at Burobodor were built but once. The weavers of 
Bengal who once manufacturad the finest muslin in the 
world could no longer be induced even to produce Ichadi. 

On the other hand, the genius of the Japanese for irnitaton 
in all fine arts, the ever-new fashions of the French, the un- 
rivalled formalities of the Americans, the extraordinary 
industry of the Germans and the unique thoroughness of the 
Britons show as if these nations will never become infirm 
by age, will never lose vitality and vigour and face death 
and decay, but will always retain their life and love, and 
will always worship youth and beauty.^ 

Like the Bengal School of Painting, most of our forgotten 
arts can, however, be revived if we are determined to do 
so. Everything need not wait for the raising up of the 
standard of our living. Unrestrained social conditions and 
plenty of wealth could not always give rise to much 
original art. The Persian carpet and the Dacca muslin 
were not woven under all these favourable circumstances. 

I To give any comprehensive outline of the various arts cultivated 
by all these nations, and of their complex relations to one another 
would necessitate entering into details and the employment of illus- 
trations that would be incompatible with the extent and aim of 
this article. 
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It is, however, a fact that when so many fine arts grew 
up there was not so much want and privation in the 
country. But on the other hand, most of the famous artists 
of the world were born poor and only a few died rich. 
What is primarily needed is to cultivate the habit of a critical 
study and an intelligent appreciation of our artistic treasures. 
All the five-hundred and eighteen arts of which a mere men- 
tion is made were not equally developed, but many of them, 
in the neighbourhood of a few hundred, did undoubtedly 
reach the status of a fully developed science and can each 
claim a ^ilpa-sastra. The unearthing of our artistic treasures 
and unfolding of their worth and beauty would bring back life 
and love in us and awaken our youthful artistic instinct which 
is our precious inheritance. Biggest fruits and best flowers 
can grow only in the healthiest young plants on a fertile 
soil. The revival of the Silpa-^astras would revive our art 
consciousness, 

P. K. Acharya 


Some Pandya Kings of the Thirteenth Century 

In spite of ceaseless endeavours on ,the part of scholars 
to remove the obscurity of the Pandya history of the 
thirteenth century, we are not yet in a position to afford 
satisfaction to the historian of the Pandyas. A study 
of the annual reports which are being published from year 
to year by the Madras Epigraphist on the subject makes 
the issue more complicated, for every report gives us the 
names of some Pandyan kings who flourished in the thir- 
teenth century. The study of the dates of the Ps^dy^* 
kings and especially of this century is no new question. Drs. 
Hultzsch and Kielhorn, Messrs. Robert Sewell and Swami 
Kannu Pillai have examined this vexed problem. Dr. Hul- 
tzsch identifies the Sundara PSi^dya of the Bafiganatha 
Inscription with JatSvarman alias Sundara Pa^dyadeva who 
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ascended the throne in a.o, 1250 or 1251.’^ The historical 
importance of this inscription lies in the fact that this king 
took ^rirahga from the king of Karijataka whom he killed 
and also plundered the capital of tlie Kafhaka king, probably 
Kataka (Cuttack). From the Jambukesvara and Tirukka- 
lukunrjm inscripitions we are able to identify the Karnata 
king with the Hoysala king Somesvara, and the Kathaka 
king with one of the Gajapati kings of Orissa.^ 

Robert Sewell and Dr, Kielhorn have studied the dates 
of Pa^dya kings in some volumes of the Epigraphia Indica, 
In volume ix of the Epigraphia Indica^ Dr. Kielhorn pub- 
lished a summary of his studies by reducing the various 
names of kings in the 13th century to a consolidated list of 
eight Pandya kings. The late Mr. Swami Kannu Pillai 
then took up these complicated inscriptions relating to the 
Paqdyas of the 13th century and began to scrutinise them 
with the method of verification in which he was a specialist. 
As a result of his patient study he arrived at some definite 
dates for the different kings of the period and these he 
published in the Indian Antiquary , But what is more 
important and valuable is a tentative (genealogical ?) arrange- 
ment of most of these rulers with probable limits of the 
commencement of the reigns as well as the terminal year of 
each reign. In giving this list Mr. Pillai makes it clear that 
there is absolutely no pretence whatever to a genealogical 
arrangement. It would be interesting to reproduce the list 
here : 

(0 (2) (3) 

Mar. Sundara Pandya I Mar. Vira Pandya Jab, Vira Pandya II 
(1216^1244) (1252-1267)* ‘ (1254-1275) 

Jat. Sundara Pandya I Mar. Kulasekhara I Jat Sundara Pandya III 
(1251-80) (1268-1310) (1276-1293) 

Ja$. ^rivallabha Mar. Kula^ekhara 11 Jat. Vira Pandya III 

(1291-1315) (1314-1344) (1296-1342) 

I Ep, Ind., vol. Ill, p. 7 ff, See also Ind. Ant, vol, xxi, p. J22 
and 343. 2 Ep. Ind., vo). Ill, p. 8. 

3 See vols. VI to X. 4 Vol. 42 (1613), pp. 163-6. 
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(4) 

Mar. Sundara Pandya 11 
(1238.55) 

Mar. Srlvallabha 
(1257-1292) 

Mar, Sundara Pandya III 
(1294-1307) 


(5) 

Jat, KuIaSekhara II 
(1237-1259) 

Jat, Vikrama Pandya 
Circa 1280 

Jat. Sundara Pandya II ' 
(12701302) 

Jat. Sundara Pandya IV 
(1302-1318) 


From the above tabular arrangement it can be easily 
seen that at any period from A.c. 1250 to a.c. 1315 as many 
as five kings ruled at the same time in the Pandya country. 
Mr, Swami Kannu Pillai seems to explain this as follows ; 
“ two Maravarmans and two Jafavarmans were co-regents 
with a fifth Pandya who might be either a Maravarman or a 
JatSvarmau.”^ Mr, K. V. Subramania Iyer has rearranged 
the list of monarchs with a few variations in the years of 
both accession and termination. ^ 

From Koyilolugu^ and other records the exploits and 
conquests of Jatavarinan Sundara Pandya I seem to have been 
far-reachieg,^ Among the remarkable achievements of the 
king are the conquests of the Cera, Cola, Pallava, Ceylon, 
Karnataka, Kafhaka and Kakathlya kings. Thus he was 
left in possession of the Kohgu, Cola, Cera, Pallava and 
the Telugu countries. His seige of Sendamangalain must 
have been a war with the Pallavas whom he must have de- 
feated and then reinstated. That the battle was against 
the Hoysalas, as Mr. Subramania Iyer suggests,® does not 


1 Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 166. 

2 See Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan^ p. 175. 

3 See Ind. Ant,, vol. XL. 

4 Historical Sketches of Dekhan, 164-175, Sen Tamils vol, 
IV, Ancient faff na, pp. 337 - 41 - 

5 His, Sketches of Dekhan ^ p, 168. 
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seem to be probable. The coins bearing the legend Kodaiy 
darama are attributed to this monarch. Eor does he not call 
himself a second Rama on account of his invasion of the island 
of Lanka ? At this time the king of Ceylon must have been 
Parakrama Bahu II as evidenced by the Mahmamsa^ the 
famous Ceylon chronicle.^ Celebrated soldier as he was, 
Sundara Paudya was able to extend his dominions over the 
whole of South India, including a large portion of the Telugu 
country. He seems to have ruled at least until A.c. 1270. 
Jatavarmau Vira Pai^nlya, who seems to have ascended 
the throne about a.o. 1254, was his contemporary. Equally 
remarkable are the exploits of this king who extended his 
victorious arms over the Cola, Kongu, and Ceylon chieftains, 
and performed the anointment of victors at Perumbarra- 
Puliyur (Chidambaram). 

It is suggested that Jatilvarman Vira Paiidya was the 
co-regent of Jatavarmau Sundara Pa^dya,^ and that he dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars undertaken by the latter.* 
In the absence of a definite geneological tree, marking the 
relationship among the various kings mentioned, it is diffi- 
cult to believe with the late Mr, Svvami Kannu Pillai that 
the two Jatavarrnans and the two Maravarmans were co- 
regents with a fifth, either a Jatavarman or a Maravarman. 
In this case the whole POiiidya Kingdom must have been split 
up into two administrative divisions, the one under the Jata- 
varmans and the other under Maravarmans, with a place for 
the fifth under either of the two divisions. This may be 
possible but not probable. At least there is no warrant for 
this division. 

On the testimony of a foreign traveller like Marco Polo 
it is reasonable to believe that the expanded Pandyan kingdom 
became so unwieldy that it was necessary to divide the 

1 Mudaliar Rasanayagam {Ancient Jaffna^ p. 339 ). 

2 Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan^ p. 168. 

3 Ihid^ p. 169. 

I.H.Q,, JUNE, 1929 7 
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M'hole kingdom into five convenient territories over each of 
which a member of the reigning family was established, so 
that the subdued neighbours might feel the weight of their 
arms and not dare to disturb the peace of the land. 

It would not be out of place to quote from Marco Polo. 
‘‘Marco Polo represents Kayal as being governed by a King 
whom he calls Asciar ... and says that this king of Kayal 
was the elder brother of Sonderbandi the king of that part 

of the District of Malabar where ho landed This king 

(of Kayal) is sometimes spoken of as one of ^‘the Five Kings” 
who reigned in various parts of Tinnevelly but whether he 
was independent of the king of Madura or only a viceroy, 

the people cannot now say There is a view that 

the ‘‘Five kings’’ of Marco Polo refer only to the Tamil 
terms, JPanchavar and Panchavan occurring in the Sangam 
Classics like the Puram and the iSilappadikaram.^ It may 
be noted in passing that the Pa^idyas came to be known as 
the Panchavar ever since their matrimonial connection with 
the illustrious Pandya- Arjuna. The traditional story of the 
Mahdhhdrata'Ar^nuh^s tour in South India, his marriage 
with the Pandya princess Chitrangada, the birth of a son 
Babhruvahana who became the Pandya king in turn, may be 
recalled here.® Tradition asserts that the Pandyas became 
well known as the Panchavar from the time of Babhruvahana, 
The term then is significant as indicating the relationship 
of the Pwdyas with the Pandavas and has nothing to do with 
“the Five Kings” of Marco Polo. 

By the time of the visit of Marco Polo and even before, 
the Pandya kings who ruled in different parts of the Pa^idyan 
Kingdom were five in number. Each of these five chieftains 
held direct rule over his dominion. In the peiord covering 
roughly twenty years from a,d. 1250 to 1270 the five kings 
seem to be : 

1 Travels of Marco Polo, voL II, pp, 373-4. 

2 Puram, 58; ^ilap, 20, /. 33 ; 29, VallaipUiu 4 8. 

3 Sen Tamil, vol. VIII, 10. 
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1. Jatavarmaii Suiidara Pa^dya I, 1251-80; 

2. Jatavarman Vira Pa^dya II, 1254-75. 

3. Maravarman Vira PSndya II, 1252-67. 

4. Maravarman Sri-Vallabha, 1257-92. 

5. Jatavarman Kulasekhara, 1237-59. 

It is, .therefore, very likely that changes in the royal family 
or change of dynasty must have in course of time taken 
place, as a result of which two distinct branches, the MSra- 
varinans and the Jatavarmans, came into being. This is also 
warranted by what had happened during the twelfth century. 
From an inscription at Tirukkalambudur of the fourth year 
of Kulottuhga III (1182 A.c.) and another inscription at 
Cliidambaram of the same king, we are informed that Pandiya 
Kulasekhara’s son Vikrama Paridya fought a battle with 
the son of Vira Pa^dya who was assisted by the Sinhalese. 
Kulottuhga helped Vikrama Pandya and got him crowned 
at Madura.^ 

Thus towards the latter half of the 12th century the 
Paudyas were fighting among themselves and it is plausible 
that this led to the establishment of two different capitals 
of the Pandyan kingdom. These branches became unwieldy 
ill their turn and sub-branches came into being. The rulers 
of these sub sections were either subordinate or independent. 
If subordinate one of them must have been the paramount 
sovereign and the others — perhaps one of them a Yuvar§.ja — 
were subordinate to him. There is no evidence to support 
this theory. Hence the other possible theory is that those 
chiefs ruled independently of one another. Among these 
five chieftains of the Pandya nadu^ inscriptions so far 
available show that two of them were really powerful and 
were celebrated for their valour. Others might have led 
quieter lives with no exploits to their credit. That this 
was so is obvious from the anointment of victors at Nellore 

I Ep, Rep., Ins., No. I of 1899; Ep. Ind., YIII, p. 169; Ancient 
Jaffna^ p. 270. 
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and Chidambaram respectively. If Vira Paodya was only 
a co-ruler with Sundara Pandya it is not in the fitness of 
things that he performed the anointment of victors himself 
and not even in the name of Sundara Pandya. It is there- 
fore clear that he was an independent ruler and took credit 
for his own victories. This seems to be more probable in 
explaining the synchronism of a number of kings over the 
kingdom. 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 


The Origin of the Varman Dynasty of East Bengal 

The Sena rulers of Bengal originally belonged to the 
Deccan as is proved by so many evidences, particularly by 
the Deopara Inscription,^ in which Sainantasena is describ- 
ed as the ‘^Head-garland of the clans of Brahrnaijas and 
Ksatriyas ’ and is said to have “singly slaughtered the wick- 
ed robbers of the v^ealth of Karnafa, overrun by hostile tribes.” 
Dr. K. C. Majuindar, in liis article “On the Origin of tlie 
Sena Kings of Bengal,'* has ably shown that the ancestors 
of this family of rulers were religious teachers in the Kar^afa 
country and Samantasena probably followed the armies of 
Calukya Vikramaditya VI up to Bengal and settled there 
with his family. 

In respect of social status and military achievements the 
Varman Kings of East Bengal were no less inferior to the 
Senas. The King Jatavarman married Virasri, the daughter 
of Kalacuri Karijadeva^ (] 042-1071 a.c.) and thereby be- 
came a brother-in-law of the Pala emperor Vigrahapala III, 
who also married another daughter of the same Kalacuri 
monarch.® Jatavarman's son Samalavarman established 

I El, vol. I, p. 312, vs. 5, 8. 2 Ibid., vol. XII, p. 40, v, 8. 

3 Mem. ASB, vol. Ill, p, 22 . 
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social relations with the imperial Parainaras of Malava, by 
accepting the hand of the daughter of Jagadvijayamalla or 
Jagdeo, the son of Udayaditya (1159, 1186 

Jatavarman was the most powerful King of the dynasty. 
He extended his authority over the Ahga country, conquer- 
ed Kamariipa, vanquished the rebel Kaivarta general Divya 
and curbed the pride of Govardhana. ^ 

While we. know so much about this Varman family, our 
knowledge regarding its origin is very meagre. The Belava 
Copper-plate of Bhojavarmadeva records that® ‘‘(The know- 
ledge of) the three Vedas is a covering for men, and those 
who are devoid of it are certainly naked, (thinking) so the 
kinsmen of Hari, the Varmans, mailing themselves with 
their hairs standing on end in their enthusiasm for the three 
Vedas and for marvellous fights, and wearing the very solemn 
name and possessing noble arms, occupied Simhapura, which 
may be likened to the cave of lions’’.*^ 

This makes it sure that Simhapura was the ancestral 
home of this Varman family of the Yadava race. Mr. R, G. 
Basak suggests that this is the same as mentioned in the 
Mahavamsa, VI, 35 ff. situated in Lalavattha, i.e., Radha.® 
Mr. R. D. Banerji gives two suggestions for the identifica- 
tion of this place. In his opinion, it was eitlier Sang-ho-pu-lo 
as described by Hiuen Tsang in the Punjab or Singhpoor 
or Seehore in Malwa.® 

There was a place called Simhapura in Kalinga. The great 
Ceylon King Sahasamalla (1200-1202 a.c.) was born in Simha- 

1 JASB, vol. X (New Series), p. 125. 

2 E I, vol. XII, p. 40. 3 El, vol. XII, p. 41. 

4 Pumsam = avaranam trayi na ca tayii hina na nagna iti 
trayya(ni) c«adbhuta-sangaresu ca va(ra)sad = rom-odgamair = 
varmminah i 

Varmmano — tigabhiranama dadhatah slaghyam bhujaiji vi(bi)bhrato 
bhejuh Simhapuram.giiham-» iva mrgendranam Harer = viifbajndhavah II 
— v. 5. 

5 Ibid., p. 37. 


6 JASB, 19141 P« I2P 
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pura ia Kalinga. 1 Prof. Hultzsch identifies this place with 
the modern Si:^gupurain between Chicacole and Navasanna- 
ptea.® This formed the capital of a line of Kalifiga Kings 
whose names, just like the Yadavas of East Bengal, end with 
Varman. They were® : 

(1) Caijdavarman 

(2) Vijayanandivarmaii 

(3) N andaprabhanjanavarman 

(4) Umavarman 

Caijdavarman and Umavarman are known to have issued 
inscriptions from Simhapura.^ They, in their records, 
do not pretend to have their descent from any of the 
races of yore as mentioned in the early Sanskrit literature. No 
date is mentioned in their inscription, but from palseographical 
considerations they should be placed between c. 11th century 
A. 0 . to c. 13th century a. c. 

All these evidences, just referred to, go to prove 
that during 11th, 12th and 13th centuries a. c. Sirphapura in 
Kalihga, occupied an eminent position. But, so far as our 
knowledge goes, neither the place Simhapura in the Punjab, 
nor that in Malawa, is known to have attained any pre-emi- 
jience during this period. 

It seems from the names Vijayanandivarmaii and Nanda- 
prabhanjana varman that “Varman’’ was something like a 
surname of Caiidavar man’s family. It is exi)ressly mention- 
ed in a verse of the Belava inscriptions that there was a 
glorious royal family in Simhapura whose members were 
known as the ^^Varmans” and from whom Vairavarman took 
his descent. The fact that Maharaja Candavarman and 
his successors persistently assumed the appellation Varman 

1 EP. Zeylauika, vol, 11 , part v, p. 227. 

2 El, vol, XII, p. 4. 

3 Cf. E I, vol. XII, p. 5 ; ibid., vol. IV, p. 143. 

4 Om Svasti vijayaslhapuradvappapadabhaktakalingadhipati^a 
Srimaharajomavarmma (El, vol. xii, p. 5 ( 1 . 1-2). Sihapura is the 
prakrt form ©ftSimhapura. 
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at the end of their names and that they ruled in Simhapura, 
strongly suggests that they belonged to the same Vannan 
family as mentioned in the Belava inscriptions. This estab- 
lishes close relationship between Candavarman's family 
with that of Vajravarraan. Consideration of all these things 
hardly leaves any doubt that Simhapura in Kalinga was 
the ori^^l home of the Varman dynasty of East Bengal. 
Now, it is fejije decided what were the courses of events that 
brought Vajravarman to East Bengal and made him the 
supreme ruler of the province. The Belava Inscription tells 
us ‘‘In the course of time, there was (one) Vajravarman, 
the auspicious ornament of the Yadava-soldiers, in their vic- 
torious march of battle, who was like death to his enemies.” 
This coupled with the preceding verse of the same inscrip- 
tion gives us a hint that Vajravarman made his fortune out 
of this military campaigns which consequently established 
him on the throne of Vahgadesa or East Bengal. 

o o 

As Vajravarman’s sou Jatavarman married the daughter 
of Kalacuri Kar^adeva, he was apparently a contemporary of 
the latter. We may draw the comparative genealogical 
tables of the Varmans of East Bengal, Palas of Gauda and 
Kalacuris of Tripuri in the following lines. 


Vajravarman 

Gangeyadeva 

Mahipala P 
(978-1026 A.C.) 

1 

Jatavarman 


1 

Nayapala 

Karnadeva 
(1042-1072 A.C.) 

(1026-1042 A.c.) 

1 



1 

Vigrahapala III 

1 

1 

1 (1042-1070 A.C.) 

VirasrT 

Ya§askarna 

Y auvanasri 

Samalavarman 



This tentatively makes Vajravarman a contemporary of 
Kalacuri Gangeyadeva, Pala Mahipala and Nayapala, 
Hence, as a matter of fact, he was also a contemporary of 
Rajendra Cola I who ruled from 1012 a.c. to 1042 a.c. 

2. El, Vol. XII p. 42 , 

I J A S B, 1921, p, 6* 2 E I, vol. VIII, APP, 11 , p, 22. 
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Kaliliga formed a parfc of the latter^s dominion and the 
VaiMnan family of rulers was apparently his subordinates. 
As this was the case, the military resources of Vajravarman, 
who was only a member of a feudatory royal family, seem 
to have hardly allowed him to march independently against 
such a distant country as East Bengal. He must have gained 
the rulership of that province with the help of ^>ome extra- 
neous superior power. We have just noticed above that 
Vajravarman’s family in Simhapura was feudatory to the 
great conqueror Rajendra Cola.^ As for the latter's military 
achievements, we learn from the Tirumalai Rock Inscription 
dated 1025-2G a.c. that^ he conquered llamandala, Kerala, 
Sandimattiva, Iratt-avadi, f^akkaragottam, Madura-rnanclala, 
Namanaikkonarn, Rancapalli, Masiirpdesa, Indraratha, Odda- 
visaya, Kosalainadu, Daiidabhutti and Takka^aladain. It is 
further described tliat ‘‘he conquered Vahgaladesa where tlie 
rain-wind never stopped and from which Govindacandra fled, 
having descended (from his) male elephant and put to flight 
on a hot battle-field Mahipala, decked (as he was) with 
ear-rings, slippers and bracelets/' I agree with Mr. R. D. 
Banerji in identifying Takkanaladam with South Radha 
(South West Bengal) and Vaiigaladesa with East Bengal. 
It is quite likely that Vajravarman followed this valiant Cola 
monarch, witli his Yadava armies, shared with him his 
victories over so many countries in the North and ultimately 
established himself on the throne of East Bengal when 
its ruler Govindacandra took flight. This must have happened 
between 1012 a.c, and 1025 A.c., the dates of Rajendra- 
cola's accession to the throne and the Tirumalai Rook 
Inscription, 

D. C. Ganguly 


1 E I, vol. IX, p. 233. 

2 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. V, no, 3, p. 71. 



The Extent of Harsavardhana’s Empire 


111 1923 I wrote a paper on Harsavardhana in which I tried to 
demonstraJU^.^^the falsity of two accepted historical assumptions: viz. 
(i) that Hars^yardhana’s empire embraced the whole or nearly the 
whole of Northefiii^India and (2) that he was the last great emperor 
of Hindusthan.^ The views I stated therein have been recently 
challenged by Mr. Nihar Ranjan Roy, and I propose to exa4nine 

the arguments advanced by him. 

After citing the well-known evidences to which I referred in my 
paper, Mr. Roy remarks : “We can, therefore, safely conclude that 
the whole Gangctic Valley from Tha-nesvara to Magadha was under 
the direct control of Harsa. What relation the adjacent countries 
surrounding this direct dominion had with Harsa we cnimot exactly 
ascertain” (p.778). It will be seen at once that this is nearly tantamount 
to acceptance of the position I wanted to maintain in my paper, 
Unfortunately Mr. Roy has not always kept in view this funda- 
mental proposition and his remarks about individual states, when 
he considers them in detail, are not always consistent with it. 

As regards the evidence of Harsa’s relation with other states out- 
side the area mentioned above, Mr. Roy remarks : ‘‘The only evidence 
on the point is Yuan Chwang, supplemented here and there by 
Bana, And Yuan Chwang, to our utter regret, is almost everywhere 
silent on the point. His silence has often been construed as signi- 
ficant, and there are scholars who think that the country or kingdom 
about whose political relation with Harsa Siladitya the Chinese 
pilgrim is silent must have been independent of the royal patron.” 

(p. 778). 

This statement requires careful scrutiny. It is not quite correct to 
say that Hiuen Tsang is silent about the states just outside the area. 
For while he does not specifically say anything regarding their relations 
with Har^a he refers to their political status in a way which leads to the 
presumption that they were outside the empire of Harsa, The states 


1 JBORS, September and December, 1923, pp, 311^. 

2 I HQ, 1927, pp. 769!?, 
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about whose political status he is really silent are almost all comprised 
within the area indicated above as forming Harsa's dominions. In 
my last article I have assumed those states to be within Harsa's 
empire. Thus after describing the limits of Harsa*s empire as indi- 
cated above 1 remarked : **This conclusion seems also to follow 
froip Hiuen Tsang’s accounts. The pilgrim first of all describes the 
three kingdoms of Kapisa, Kagmira and Cheh^ka (Pupjtfd), each of 
which extended its sway over minor countries in the "^neighbourhood. 
But he states nothing about the status, or even refe*'i to the sovereigns, 
of any state from Chi-na-phihti to Magadha with the exception of 

If we construe the silence of Hiuen Tsang 

regarding the rest as an indication that these states were under the 
kingdom of Kanauj, the area indicated would closely correspond 
with the deductions made above regarding the extent of Harsa's 
Kingdom'’ (p. 321). 

Thus I was prepared to include within the empire of Harsa a 
large number of states about whose political status Hiuen Tsang is 
really silent. The case is, however, altogether different with the 
neighbouring states about whose political status the pilgrim is not 
really silent. As I remarked, in continuation of the above passage : 
“This view is strengthened by the fact that while Hiuen Tsang is 
thus silent regarding the status of states within the area indicated, 
he refers to the sovereigns of all the countries that surrounded it viz. 

Besides, it must be noted, that whereas Hiuen Tsang 

states in connection with many other states that they were dependencies 
of Kasmira# Kapisa, Cheh-ka, Sindhu, etc. he does not say any such 
thing with regard to these states in respect of Har sa. There is thus 
a very strong presumption in favour of excludi ng these states from 
Haraa’s empire which can only be disproved by positive and satis- 
factory evidence. Let us now examine how far Mr. Roy has succeeded 
in rebutting this presumption in respect of individual states by 
means of positive evidence of a reliable character. 

I Valabhi. — Mr. Roy's arguments do not affect my old conclu- 
sion : viz. “There does not seem to be adequate reason for the 
assumption that Valabhi was a feudatory state under Harsa” (p. 3 1 5). 
Mr. Roy admits that “there is no evidence of the Valabhi kingdom 
being a direct dependency of Harsa or of the latter^s having any direct 
control over the former” (p. 776), but he infers from the expression 
^ Harmdevabhibhxhtd that Harsa “overpowered and subdued the lord of 
VaIabhi’^ Referring to the rescue of the king of Valabhi by 
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Dadcla he remarks “he might have continued to rule as an 
independent king but Flarsa’s suzerainty must have been recognised... 

...’^(p.777). 

Apart from the contradictions involved herein, and leaving aside 
the question of 'rescue^ does the expression ^abhibhuia^ lead necessarily 
to the inference that Valabhi acknowledged the suzerainty of Harsa ? 
Harsa hiistf^df was defeated by PulakeSin and is referred to in 
Crdukya Inscri}:>tions as vijita or conquered by Pulakesin, but that 
does not indicate ^^J^he acknowledgment of Pulakesin^s suzerainty on 
the part of Harsa. It should be remembered that Hiuen Tsang not 
only refers to the king of Valabhi, but also refers to another kingdom, 
Surastra, as dependent on Valabhi. This is hardly compatible with 
the view that Valabhi itself was dependent on Harsa, 

2 Jalandhara. — The arguments by which Mr. Roy seeks to prove 
Haraa’s control over this kingdom would not stand any critical 
test. Hiuen Tsang says that a former king of this country was con- 
veited to Buddhism by an arhat. Thereupon the king of MidTndia 
gave this king sole control of matters relating to Buddhism in 
all India. In Mr, Roy’s opinion the king of Mid-India could not be 
any other person than Harsa and the above passage therefore 
proves his control over the kingdom of Jalandhara. Apart from the 
fact that Harsa is hardly likely to be referred to simply as king of 
Mid-India by Hiuen Tsang, the passage hardly proves anything about 
the political relation of the two kings. The king of Jalandhara, 
in his new role of Protector of faith, is said to have travelled all over 
India, building new stupas and Sangharamas and visiting and 
inspecting old ones. It is difficult to place much historical value 
upon this story, except on the assumption that the king took to 
the life of a Bhiksu and was patronised by kings of Mid-India and 
other kingdoms which he visited. But leaving aside these doubt- 
ful inferences we have more categorical references to the status of 
Jalandhara. In the Life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 190) it is said to be the 
"royal city of North India'. Mr. Roy has quoted from Watters but has 
omitted to take note of the following remarks of that author on 
the op[)osite page : "‘According to the Life our pilgrim revisited Jalan- 
dhara and on that occasion was well treated by the king of "North 
India’ who had his seat of government in the city with this name” (vol. 

I, p- 297). 

3 Kapilavastu. — About this kingdom Mr. Roy simply remarks 
"‘very close to SravastI and presumably within the dominions of 
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Harsa” (p. 782)* He apparently ignores Hiiien Tsang’s statement 
quoted in my article : viz. “There is no supreme ruler ; each of the 
towns appoints its own ruler” (Beal, vol. II, p. 14). 

4. Mepal.--Mr. Roy does me injustice when he attributes to me the 
opinion “that the king of Mid-India could not have extended his 
power as far as Nepal, nor had he any direct or indirect control over 
that kingdom’' ( pp. 782-83). I said that among t^jterritories 
usually included in Harsa’s dominions, “there is certait>!^ an element 
of doubt about Nepal.'’ Then criticising Mr. P^lKkar’s arguments 
I concluded : “Thus the “mass of evidence” in favour of the hypo- 
thesis that Harsavardhana conquered Nepal is by no means “almost 
conclusive” as Mr. Panikkar thinks and it is hardly fair at the 
present state of our knowledge to include Nepal within the empire 
of Harsa” (p. 313). 

Mr. Roy has not been able to bring any new argument which 
would induce me to change my views. The two stock-arguments — viz. 
(i) the probable use of the Ilarsa era in Nepal and (2) the reference to 
the conquest of the Ilim.alayan territory by Bana — have been sufficiently 
disposed of in my previous paper. The first is at best doubtful, and 
as regards the second, as the Him«alayan ranges stretch across the 
entire northern boundary of India, we need not look for Nepal unless 
there is any positive ground for the same. 

5-7. Kamarupa, Kasmira and Sindhu. — I believe Mr. Roy is 
the first to include these three kingdoms definitely within the empire 
of Harsa. The arguments by which Mr. Roy seeks to prove his 
contention are weak in the extreme. Thus as regards Kamarupa he 
quotes the statement of Hiuen Tsapg ; “The reigning king wlio was 
a Brahmin by caste and a descendant of Narayanadeva was named 
Bhaskaravarman, his other name being Kunnira'* Mr. Roy con- 
cludes from the above that “from this it may follow that Bhaskara- 
varman, though a king in his own realm, did not enjoy sovereign 
and independent authority” (p. 785). It is difficult to understand 
how tlie name Kumara implies a position of dependency. To follow 
this line of argument the great king Kumaragupta of the Gupta 
Dynasty has also to be regarded as a dependent king, The testimony 
of Banabhatfca (Harsacarita, Nirnayasagara Edition, pp. 2i4fir.) and 
Hiuen Tsang does not leave any doubt as to the independent position 
of Kamarupa. For the present it is unnecessary to go into details. 

There is h^irdly any argument in favour of the inclusion of KasmTra 
within Harsa’s dominions. Mr. Roy quotes or rather misquotes 
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a statement of Watters which, when traced to its sources, is decidedly 
against his contention.' The presumed reference to Harsa's rule 
over KasmJra in Rajatarangini has no basis to stand upon. As Stein 
has already pointed out in a footnote to the English translation of the 
passage quoted by Mr. Roy, the ‘Harsa’ of the passage lived, accord- 
ing to Kalhana's own reckoning, about 1200 years before the correct 
time ofjtiarsavardhana. 

As regards Sindhu, Hiuen Tsang describes it as a powerful king- 
dom with a i.^mber of states dependent upon it, and a mere ‘^iabda- 
.slesa’ in Harsacarita, quoted by Mr. Roy, can hardly be taken as a 
serious argument in favour of including it within the empire of 
Harsa. 

8. Regarding the countries to the east of Magadha Mr. Roy’s 
treatment is somewhat unintelligible. He does not refer to Man-na- 
po-fa-to, the first kingdom to the east of what I have regarded as 
Harsa’s empire. As I remarked in my last paper, Hiuen Tsang ’s 
statement clearly excludes it from Harsa’s empire. The same remark 
applies to Kajaugala, but here Mr. Roy takes his stand on the state- 
ment of Hiuen Tsang that Siladitya in his progress to ‘East India’ 
held his court here. Mr. Roy argues from this that the country was 
within his dominions, but a careful perusal of the pilgrim’s account 
leaves no doubt that he himself regarded the subjugation by Harsa 
only as a temporary one. He expressly states that the country was 
being ruled by a neighbouring state. It is impossible to construe 
this 'state’ as the dominion of Harsa, as almost immediately after, 


I Watters says that the tooth relic referred to by Hiuen Tsang 
“was not allowed to remain in Kasmir and was carried away a few 
years after Yuan-Chuang^s visit by the great king Siladitya” (vol. I, 
p, 269). This statement, however, proves nothing about the ‘invasion 
of Kasmir’ as assumed by Mr, Roy (p. 780). The removal of a 
Buddhist relic from a non-Buddhist country might have been easily 
effected by pacific methods. That it was so in this particular instance 
is proved by the detailed account in the Life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 183). 
We are told that Siladitya-raja, '‘coming in person to the chief 
frontier [of Ka^mira] asked permission to see and worship it” and 
the king of Katolra presented it to him. If we put any faith in 
this story Ka^mira must be regarded as outside the empire of 
Harsa. 
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he refers to the temporary occupation of t^ilfiditya. Could anybody 
]3elieve that the pilgrim who took care to record a temporary residence 
of king Siladitya would have used almost in the same breatii the 
expression ‘neighbouring state’ to denote the ‘dominion of Harsa’ ? 

As regards the kingdoms of Pun-na-fa-tan-na Samatata, Tamralipti 
and Karnasuvarna, Mr. Roy remarks : ‘‘No mention is made of any 
king or kings ruling in these countries and we can in no way^dftlinitely 
assert what relation these countries had with tU'er/^king of Mid-India’ 
but as we have already seen and will see later on tfirajt tjje’ neighbouring 
kingdom had all been used to some sort of direct or indirect depen- 
dency of the monarch of the Mid-land, it will not be too much to 
infer that they must have recognised the suzerainty of Harsa Siladitya 
and there is no evidence to prove anything to the contrary 

(p. ;8sV’ 

This view might have been worth consideration if all the countries 
surrounding those states were definitely known to have been domina- 
ted by Harsa. But as Kiimarupa and two other states noted above 
were independent and the case of Nepal at least a doubtful one, 
this argument cannot be regarded as a valid one. ‘That there is no 
evidence to prove anything to the contrary’ does not mean much, for 
surely the burden of proof lies on him who proposes to include these 
States within the dominions of Harsa. These and other passages in 
Mr. Roy’s article tend to create an impression that being once 
possessed of the general idea about the greatness of liarsa’s empire 
Mr. Roy is eager and willing to accept any scrap of evidence which 
may substantiate this view without caring to subject it to the same 
critical test which would normally be applied to historical evidences 
of this class. My former paper was written precisely to combat this 
kind of mentality, and while I am prepared to keep an open mind 
regarding the extent of Harsa’s empire in view of possible discoveries 
of fresh materials in future, I must strongly insist that, for the present 
at any rate, we have no right to assume more than can be deduced 
from available data after they have been put to such critical test 
as we apply in other cases of similar nature. 

I may conclude this portion of the criticism by an examination of 
one important fresh discovery of materials to which Mr. Roy has 
drawn our attention. The reference is to the Gaddemane Inscription 
published in the Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Depart- 
ment for the year 1923 (p. 83). “It is on a viragal or Memorial 
stone set up to commemorate the death of one Tettani Satyanka, a 
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commander of the army of Siladitya, in his fight with a tribe of 
hunters forming the army of Mahendra.’^ The editor himself notes : 
“The inscription supplies no clue to ascertain who the Siladitya and 
Mahendra mentioned in it were. On palaeographic grounds I am 
inclined to identify the Siladitya of the inscription with Harsavar- 
dhana Siladitya and the Mahendra with Mahendravarman I of the 

Pallavas” Mr. Roy remarks : “This Siladitya could only 

possibly be Harsa Siladitya”. I am unable to agree with him. We 
know of one Yuvaraja Sryasraya ^§iladitya, a grandson of the famous 
Pulake^in II. The dates of his Nausari and Surat plates show that 
he was a contemporary of Vikramaditya and Vinayaditya. When 
we remember the constant hostility between the Calukyas and the 
Pallavas about this time, wc may easily identify the ^^iladitya of the 
inscription with this Calukya prince who lived in the second half 
of the seventh century A. C. Mahendra would then be identified witli 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman II. In any case this supposition 
is as much valid as that of Mr. Roy and tliere is therefore no definite 
evidence to credit Harsa with the conquest of the south. 

I now come to the second part of the proposition viz., whether 
Harsa was the last great emperor of Nortliern India. Mr. Roy remarks 
that ‘none of the Pala or Pratihara kings exercised the same amount 
of political power and prestige as Harsa.’ The ground for this 
opinion seems to be that ^‘none of these Pfda and Pratihara sovereigns 
had ever enjoyed an unquestioned and undisturbed supremacy over 
their empires* (p. 791}. It is as difficult to accept this argument as a 
general principle as to agree to the view that Harsa ^enjoyed an 
undisturbed and unquestioned supremacy^ (p. 791). Harsa, as a matter 
of fact, had to wage wars till almost the very end of his reign, 
his expedition against Kongoda having taken place less than five years 
before his death. The boundaries of the empire of Mahendrapala, 
according to most reliable evidences of inscriptions, were formed by 
Kathiawar, Karnal and Northern Bengal, whereas Harsa’s suzerainty 
over any territory outside Mid-India is at best doubtful. There 
is absolutely no evidence to show that Mahendrapala’s reign was 
more disturbed and his supremacy less unquestioned than that of 
Harsa. Besides, whereas Harsa's empire rose and fell with him, the 
Pratihara empire continued for nearly 3 generations. Even apart 
from Bhoja I and Mahendrapala whose supremacy rests upon unim- 
peachable evidence, the same kind of evidence on which Mr. Roy 
relies in regard to Har§a would also indicate Mahipala as 
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hardly a less important king than Harsa. For the court-poet 
Rajasekhara not only styles Mahipala as '‘Maharajadhiraja of 
Aryavarta” — a title which cannot be regarded as an empty boast 
in view of the conquests of Bhoja I and Mahendrapala — but also 
credits him with victories against the Muralas, Mekalas, Kalihgas, 
Keralas, Kulutas, Kun talas and Ramathas. 

Then, since Mr. Roy attaches so much importance to stray notices 
or even indirect statement of Hiuen Tsang and Bana he cannot al- 
together ignore the evidence of Rajataraiiginl about the conquests 
of Lalitaditya. Did not Lalitaditya, according to Kalhana, conquer 
more territories and rule over a far greater empire than llarsa? Has Mr. 
Roy any right to discredit the categorical statements of Kalhana 
when he is ready to accept as positive evidence every statement, 
allusions or innuendos of Bana and Hiuen Tsang ? To my mind 
nothing but a blind prejudice in favour of Harsa can i<gnore the fact 
that, so far as the extant reliable historical evidence goes, we have 
no right to regard the empire of Lalitaditya, of the Talas or of the 
IVatiliaras as less in extent and importance than that of Harsa. On 
the other hand, the Tratihfira empire, in any case, must be regarded 
as far more extensive, far more solidly built, far more durable, in 
short, far more important in every respect than that of llarsavardhana. 

R. C. Majumdar 


^ / 

Yagesvara 

This is a rare word that occurs in the following psssage on p. 25, 
1 . I iff. of Hertebs edition of Purnabhadra’s Paheatantra : 

Devasarma ’sadhabhulina saha prasthilah/ athaivam tasya ga- 
cchato 'gre kacin mad! samayata/ tarn drstva matraip kak- 
santarad avatarya kantha-madhye guptani vidhaya devatar- 
cananantaram Asadhabhutim idam aha/ Asadhabhute yavad 
ahani purisotsargam krtva samagacchami tavad esa kantha 
yagej^yaraS ca savadhanena raksamyah/ ity uktva gatah/ 
Asadhabhutir api tasminn adar^anl-bhute matram adaya 

satvaram prasthitah/ [Devasarma] yavad agacchati tavad 

Asadhabhiitim na pa^yati/ tatas cautsukyac chaucain vidhaya 
yavat kantham alokayati tavan, matram na pa^yati// ; 
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and it has been interpreted by Hertel as ‘Lord of sacrifice, i.e. gold 
(apparently a slang expression like *bra/ima/irdayay in the Glossary 
that he has given at the end of the above-mentioned edition. 

This interpretation is adopted and reproduce^ by R. Schmidt in 
his Nachtrdge mm Sanskritwoerterbuch von Otto Bcehtlingk^ although, 
as a matter of fact, the context of the above-cited passage shows plainly 
that this can hardly be the meaning of the word. We find it stated in 
this passage (i) that Devasarman, on seeing the river, took the money 
from its resting-place in his waist-cloth, secreted it in his wallet, and 
after worshipping the god, asked Asadhabhuti to guard the wallet and 
ihQ yagesViira carefully in his absence 3 (2) that, as soon as Devasarman 
was out of sight, A.sadhabhuti took the money and went off quickly ; 
and (3) that when Devasarman, after his return, searched his wallet, 
he did not find the money therein. Since it is emphasized in the 
Pafjcatantra of Purnabhadra, as in the other Paficatantra versions, 
that Devasarman took such care of his money that Asadhabhuti, with 
all his efforts, could not get even a glimpse of it, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that, on this occasion, he made open mention of it to 
Asa4habhriti by the name ydgesvara and asked him to watch over 
it carefully. On the other hand, the fact that Devasarman secreted 
the money in the wallet is sufficient to show by itself that he did not 
want Asadhabhuti to guess that the wallet contained money on that 
particular occasion, and that he could not therefore have spoken of 
it to liim. The word ca too in the expression shows 

likewise that the word yagesvara cannot refer to the money concealed 
in the wallet, but denotes some other thing which Devasarman bad 
with him at the time. 

The word ydgesvara is also used in the following stanza of the 12th 
canto of the NaisadJilyacarita : 

sindhor jaitrain ayam pavitram asrjat tatkirti-purtadbhutam 
yatra snanti jaganti santi kavayah ke vjI na vacain-yamah / 
yad-bindu-sriyam indur aficati jalam caviSya drsyetaro 
yasyasau jala devata-sphatika-bhur jagarti yage§varah 1| 

This canto is concerned with the svayam-vara of Damayantl, and the 
above stanza, which is the thirty-eighth of that canto, is the sixth of a 
set of eight that are devoted to the praises of the king of Kafici. The 
sense of the first two padas of this stanza is, ‘'This [king] has created a 
pure ocean, namely, that wonderful ocean of fame, which excels the (well- 
known) ocean, (and) in which the worlds bathe ; (regarding it,) what 
poets are there that are not silent The sense of the other two padas, 
JUNE, 1929 
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however, and particularly of the word fala-devata-sphatika-bhuh is not 
clear, and the commentary of Mallinatha, yasya falam cavisya asav 
indur drsyetarah savarnyad adrsya jaladevata apya-sarlra-devata-vihesah 
san fagartij prak^ rant arena utpreksate/ sphatikad bhavatlti sphaUkod- 
bhavo yagesvarah san fagartij sphatika-linge yagesvara iti prasiddhih, 
does not throw much light upon it. 

The commentator Narayana too explains yagekvara as sphaiika- 
liiiga {yagesvarah sphaiika iti prasiddhiJi) and understands it as refer- 
ring to Mount Kailasa, an interpretation which seems to be correct ; 
compare Brhatkathamanjari, I. 12 : uttare tasya Kailasa-namm spha- 
Uka-hekharej vijahara Plaro hara-gaure girisutd-sakkahjl He also, 
in one of his explanations, divides (like Mallinatha) jala-devatTi'spha- 
iika-bhuh into two words, jala-devatd and sphafdka-bhuhy and yages* 
varah also into two words, yd and agesvarah. ( = Kailasa mountain), co-or- 
dinating agesvarah with yd and making out that Kailasa was the jala- 
devatd that was watchful in the ocean of fame. This interpretation 
does not seem to me to be satisfactory ; and I am inclined to explain 
jala’devatd, in case it must be regarded as a separate word, as equiva- 
lent to jala^daivatya and in co-ordination with sphaiika-bhTih {^sphaiy 
ka-mayah) and ydgesvarah. The meaning of pada d would then be, 
'‘(having entered into the water of which ocean, this sphaUkadinga, 
pertaining to the water-god (i.e., Varuna), namely Mount Kailasa, stands 
forth, invisible.” The expression 'sphatika-lifiga pertaining to Varuna' 
presumably denotes a spkaUka-lhlga that is like a pot in shape. Com- 
pare the following passage of the Siddhdntakekhara cited in the 
Vdcaspatyabrhad-abhidkdna s. v. 6ivalihga (p. 50^5) • 

nana chidra-susamyuktam nana-varna-samanvitam/ adrsta-mulani 
yal lihgam karka^am bhuvi drsyate// tal lihgarn tii svayarn- 
bhutam aparaip laksana-cyutam / svayambhu-lihgam ity 
uktam tac ca nana-vidham matam// safikhabha-mastakarn 
lihgam vaisnavam tad udahrtam/ padmabha-mastakarn 
brahmatn chatrabharn 6akram ucyate// §iro-yugmam tatha 
jneyam tri-padarn yamyam Iritam/ khadgabham nairrtarn 
lihgam varunam kalaSakrti// vayavyam dhvajaval lihgarn 
kauberain tu gadanvitam/ iSanasya triSuIabhara lokapaladi- 
nissrtam/svayambhu-Iihgam akhyatarn sarva-§astravi6aradaih.// 
Alternatively, one can look upon jala-devata-sphatikadhuh as one 
compound word (this is what Narayana does in one of his explana- 
tions). In this case, too, jala-devatd has to be regarded as having 
the sense of jala-devatya and used here as an attribute of sphaiika. 
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From the following passage, Himalaye Szmhale ca Vindhyatavl-taU 
tatha! sphatikam jayate caiva nam-rUpam sama-pradhamjl HimUdrau 
candra,samka§am sphatikam tad dvidha bhavetj sHryakantdm ca tat- 
raikam candra-kantam tathaparamjl surydinau-sparsa matrena vahnim 
vamati y at ksanatj surya-kantam tad akhyatam sphaUkam ratna-vedi- 
bhihlJ purnendu-kara-samsparadd ainrtam sravati ksandtj candra-kdntam 
tad akkydtam durlabham tat Kalau yugc/j cited (from the yukti-kalpa- 
taru) in the Vacaspatya (s, v. sphatika)^ we learn that the Himalaya 
mountain is the birth-place of two kinds of sphaiikas, one, snrya- 
kdnta-sphaUka, which gives out fire when the sun*s rays strike upon 
it, and the other, cafidra-kanta-sphatika^ which gives out water when 
the full moon^s rays strike upon it, and is very difficult to get in the 
Kali-yuga. The first kind was perhaps regarded as vahni-devatya^ 
and the second as jala-devatya. The meaning of the last two padas 
of the above stanza would thus be, “The similarity to a drop of vyhich 
(ocean of fame) the moon assumes [i.e. in which ocean of fame the 
moon seems to be a mere drop], and submerged in the waters of which, 
this sphatikadinga [namely, the Kaliasa mountain] which is made of 
watery sphaUka^ stands up invisible.” 

It is futile to speculate as to which of the above two ideas ^ri- 
harsa had in his mind when writing this difficult stanza, or if he had 
quite a different idea altogether. In any case, there seems to be no 
doubt that this stanza belongs to the same genre as Dasakumaracarita 
(Nirnayasagara ed. 1917), p. 2,4: saradindzi-kuztda-ghanasara-mhdra- 
hdra-7nrndla-mar{da'SuragaJa-nira-kfira - Girikdttahdsa-Kaildsa - kdaa-nl- 
kdaa-muftya ractta-digantardla-dUrtyd klrtyZi 'bhitah surabhitah and 
other similar passages in which the kirti of a king is compared to the 
moon, Kailasa, and other objects and is described as having travelled 
to the end of the world. Compare in this connection, Subhasitarat- 
nabhandagara (1911), p. 141, verses 28, 29: 

apayi munina pura punar amayi maryadaya atari kapina pura 
punar adahi Lahkarina/ amanthi Mura-viirina punar abandhi 
Lahkarina kva nama vasudha-pate tava yasombudhih kvam- 
budhih//^ maharaja Siiman jagati yasasa te dhavalite payah- 


I Narayana, in the course of his commentary on the above cited 
stanza of the NaisadJiiyacarita points out the superiority of the kirti- 
samudra over the ordinary ocean thus : santudrddhikyam tu — ‘sagararn 
parvani sprsed’ iti, vacanat parvatirikta-kale samudrasya asprsyatvad 
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paravaram parama-puruso yam mrgayate/ Kapardi Kailasatii 
sura-patir api svam kari-varam kala-natham Rahuh Kamala- 
bhavano hamsam adhuna// ; ibid., p. 142, v, 48 : asyorvi* 
ramanasya parvana-Vidhu-dvairajyasajjam ya^ah sarvaijgoj* 
jvala-Sarvaparvata-sita-srl-garva-nirvasi yat/ tat kambuprati- 
bimbitam kimu ^arat-parjanya-raji-sriyah paryayah kimu 
dugdha-sindhu-payasam sarvaniivadah kimu// ; and ibid., 
p. 143, V. 70 : Kailaslyati ketakiyati hasat-kundlyati 
procchalat-ksirodiyati candaniyati lasat-karpura-punyati/ 
plyusiyati ^arkarlyati saraccandrlyati ksmapate svar-ganglyati 
Saijkarlyati bhavat-kirtih karindriyati//. 

Mr. N. K. Venkatesan, who has written an article on ‘The last 
days of »^ahkarac«arya^ in the Journal of Ormttal Reseirchy Madras 
(I, 330ff.), refers to the above-cited stanza of the Naiadhlyacariia^ 
and observing (p. 334) that the word yagehvara has no meaning in 
the context expresses his preference for the reading yog'esvarah, 
which according to him, is found in some editions. He considers 
that this word yogehvarah refers to the yogalinga of sphaiika 
which Sri Sahkaracarya is said in the Markandeya-samhiRi (72, 70)' 
to have left with Suresvara, his successor in the pontifical seat at 
Kaficl, for being worshipped every day. In support of tliis interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Venkatesan refers to a statement in Anandagiri’s Sankara- 
vijaya to the effect that Sahkaracarya brought five sphatika-lingas from 
Kailasa, of which he deposited one each at Badari-narayana, Nllakan- 
lha-k§etra (in Nepal), Srhgeri and Cidambaram, and that he kept tlie 


asya tu sarvada pavitratvat/ samudrasya bhrdokasthasyaiva janasya 
snanarhatvad asya tu lokatrayasya snanarhatvat/ tasya varnayitum 
sakyatvad asya casakyatvat/ tasya ca candraika-sarvasvatvad asya ca 
bindu*rupa-candratvat/ samudre ca sri-Visnu-rupaya jala-devatayah 
suptatvad atra ca yageSvarasya jagrattvat/ evam-vidho yaSasvl ko 'pi 
nastlti bhavah// 

I Kaficyam 6ri-Kamakotiin Kali-mala-gamaniin kalpayitva Surese 
Srlvidyaraja-pltharcana-mahita-maharajya-samrajya-laksmlm / 
samve§yatmlyasisye sakala-bhuvana-sammoda-hetor mahatma 
cid-rupa-svanubhutim bhajati bhava-mahambhodhi-santa- 
ranaya// Kaficyam ^ri-Kamakotau tu yogalingam anuttamam/ 
pratisthapya Sureiaryam pujartham yuyuje guruh// 
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most precious of them, the yogaUiiga, with himself and used to 
worship it at Kahci every day ; and he further cites the following 
verse from the Sivarahasya (amsa IX^ Ch. 16) t iad-yoga-bhoga-vara- 

mukti'Sumoksa-yogalingarcana'prapta-java-svakasrame\ tan vai vijitya 
tarasa ^ksata-sastra-vadair Misran sa kaficyam atha siddhim apajj 

Now it is very questionable if the above-cited books were in ex- 
istence or the above-mentioned tradition about the yogadinga was 
current, in the twelfth century A.C. when Sriharsa wrote the Naisadhl- 
yacarita. And even if one grants that they were, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that they were known to ^riharsa or that he has referred to that 
tradition in the above-cited stanza. Moreover, I find it difficult to 
subscribe to Mr. Venkatesan*s opinion that the reading yagesvarali 
has no meaning in the context while the reading yogesvarah fits well 
in it, For, to me, it seems that yogeh^arah does not fit at all into the 
context while yagesvarah does (see above), and that there is no doubt 
that k^riharsa wrote yagesvarah in that stanza. 

As we have seen above, both Mallinatha and Narayana explain 
yagesvara as sphatika-liiiga,'^ This meaning fits well into the context 
in the above-cited PaTicatantra passage also ^ for, on p. 23 it is said 
that Asadhabhuti, resolving to somehow steal the money from Deva- 
6arman, approached and prostrated himself before him, saying, "m 
nainah ^ivayaP This indicates that Devasarman was a worshipper 
of Siva, and since it is said in the above-cited passage that he gave 
the wallet and yagesvara to Asadhabuuti after worshipping the god, 


I The word yagesvara occures in the following verse also (Subha* 
sita-ratna-bhandagara No. 62, p. 143) : arghayambudhir indumandalam 
api srlcandanam tandulas tara bilva-dalam nabhah suradhuni dhUpah 
pradipo ravihj khetyh paficaphala?ii kiin ca kakuhhas fambvdam 
aratrikam Meruit srl-jagatl-pate tava yasoyageh’arasy arcane j / and has 
been explained in the (oot'UotQ^ as yaso-rupasya yagesvarasya Slvasya^ 
by the editor. This is not correct, and here too yagesvara denotes a 
sphaiikadinga. The meaning of the verse is: “O king, in the worship 
of the sphatika-linga^ namely, thy fame, the ocean is the argha (water 
that is offered); the moon the sandal-paste, the stars the rice-grains, 
the sky the bilva-leaf, the celestial river the incense, the sun, the 
lamp, the five planets the fruits, and the quarters tambTda^ the 
Meru the lustration/' The stanza describes how far the king's fame 
has extended. 
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It follows that the god that was worshipped was ^ Siva-liihga made 
of sphatika,^ 

It is this sphatika-liihga that is referred to as yagesvara^ and not 
money, as Her tel thinks, 

I may, in passing, point out that Hertel has given a wrong in- 
terpretation of the word hhagavad-viditam also in the above-mentioned 
glossary. This word occurs in the following passage : bhagavata 
dhanusy agneyam saram samdJmyabhihitaml bho duratman dlyatam 
asya Uttibhasyandaml no cet tvam sthalatam nesyaint'l iti krutvTi samudro 
pi bhaya-cakitasakalaparivaro vepamanas tany andakani grhitva bhaga- 
vad'viditam tittibhasya samarpayamasaj Purnabhadra’s Paheatantra 
(p, 69, 3ff.), and has been interpreted by Hertel as '‘at sight of the 
Holy One."^ This too is a mistake : vid has nothing to do with 
‘seeing’ here but has the technical meaning ‘to bear witness to' 
which it has even in the Rgveda (compare Benfey, Orient and 
Occident^ III, 136 and Geldner, Vediseke Studien, 1^4). It and its 
synonym jfiii have this meaning® in some passages in later literature 
also. Compare Purnabhadra’s Paficatautra, I, 141 ( = 1 , 395 ): aditya- 
candrav anilo ^nalak ca dyaur bhuinir apo hrdayam yaniah caj ahah 
ca ratris ca ubhe ca sandhye dharmak ca janati narasya vritafn// 
“The sun, the moon,* -are witnesses of man's action” — which is spoken 
by the weaver’s adulterous wife and by Dusfcabuddhi who call upon 
these superhuman beings to bear witness to their innocence. Com- 
pare also the following passage from Ramabhadra-diksita’s 8rnga- 
ratilakabhana (Nirnayasagara ed., 1910, p. 29) : 


1 The 6iva-lihgas that are worshipped in houses are usually 
either b5na-lingas (these are oval stones found on tlie bank of the 
Narmada river) or sphatika-lihgas. The former are comparatively 

, rare, and the latter very common. The worship of a sphatika-lihga 
will, it is said in a Garuda-purana passage (sphaiikam sarva-kamadam 
cited in the Vacaspatya, p. 5015), ensure the fulfilment of all desires. 

2 This meaning, too, has been adopted and reproduced by R. 
Schmidt in his above-mentioned Nachtrdge, 

3 It is of interest to note that a similar usage is found in Tamil 
also. Thus in an inscription at Belur (Epigraphia Carnatica, IX, p. 18) 
recording the sale of a house and some land, the witnesses Varadi- 
devakon and Sokkannan write ippadi arivtn which is the exact equi- 
valent of €vam jdndmi (or vedmiy * 
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iyam astu kaficanalata vatsaram ekam kalatram me/ 
pradisami paripanarthe pratidinam asyaH 6atam tu dlnaran// 
dadyam asyai mrgamada-kunkuma-karpura-malyani/ 
tambulany api nityara pratimasaip ksauma-yugalani ca// 
iyam anyam apek^eta madhye yadi sumadhyama/ 
yavaj-jivam kalatratp me bhavet paripanaip vina// 
evam vetti Vasantaka ittham janati Kalahainsah/ 
viditam idarp Malatya vijnatam idam ca vrddha-Kamalinyfi// 
ittham Bhujaiigasekhara-Kancanalatayor anujnaya likhitam/ 
Manaluru-piirasrayina Madhava-putrena Citralekhena// 

The last stanza but one of this kalatra-patra or deed of concubi- 
nage that is written in approved legal form states, ^‘Vasantaka is wit- 
ness to this j Kalaharpsa is witness to this j this is borne witness to by 
Malatl ; this is borne witness to by old KamalinT.” 

Bhagavad-vidiiam thus means ‘as witnessed by the Lord*, and 
not, ‘at sight of the Holy One’; it is equivalent to bhagavaisaksikaiu, 

A. Venkatasubbiah 


Further Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas 

Mr. B. G. Tilak, the great Vedic savant, has remarked : “It appears 
to me that the oldest Vedic calendar like the oldest hymn was 
sacrificial and that the sacrifice or the year once commenced with 
Aditi at the Vernal Equinox in or near Piinarvasu. The Phases of 
the moon, the seasons and the Ayanas further guided the ancient 
Aryans in measuring time for sacrificial purposes. The Asterism 
Abhijit (Vega) marked the approach of Visuvan or the central day, 
while Punarvasu, which soon after came to be called Yamakau — perhaps 
Yama and Yarn! — indicated the beginning of the year. We may 
roughly assign 6000-4000 B.C. as the limits of the Aditi or the Pre- 
Orton period’^ (Tilak, Orion, pp. 205-6) 

In this paper I propose to note down briefly further important 
evidence in support of the above-mentioned point. 


I Read at the Oriental Congress, Oxford, 1928. 
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The Vedic myth about the birth of Yama and Yami, Manu and 
the two Afivins (vide Brhaddevata, VI, 162 to VII, 7) describes in an 
allegorical way the astronomical phenomena of the Punarvasu, i.e., 
Castor and Pollux and Manu (Eta Geminorum) once commencing 
the solar year at the Vernal Equinox. The myth of the birth of 
the Asvinau cannot be better explained but with the help of astro- 
nomy. Astronomically interpreted the myth gives us a clear ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the Zodaical light as observed bofore 
and after sunset in an Arctic Home. 

This is quite a new interpretation of the story. The commentary 
of Acarya Aurnavabha on Nirukta, XII, i, 9 speaks to the same effect 
(Yaska’s Nirukta, Nirnayasagara edition, p. 819). Sir G. W. Cox 
has remarked that the twins are born when the night leaves her 
sister the dawn, when the dark one gives way to the bright. But 
Sir G. W. Cox has taken no notice of a contrary phenomena occur- 
ring after sunset. The Alvins are adored at morning and evening 
tide as Rudrau, the terrible lords of death, who are thus identified 
or connected with another deity, who become of supreme importance 
in the later Hindu Mythology (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, part IV, chap. 
Ill, sec. i, p. 265). 

The achievements of the twin pair are described in Rv., Ill, 97, 
where it is said that they adopt various forms, some bright and 
some black. In the Norse tale of Dapple grin we have the Asvins 
in their original form as horses (Sir G. W. Cox, Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations, pp. 207-208). Prof. Max Muller in his attempt to 
explain many Vedic myths on the theory that they are all dawn 
stories in different garbs has failed, in the opinion of Tilak, to grasp 
the real import of the legends of the Alvins by disregarding the 
statements, which distinctly speak of them as dwelling or labouring 
in darkness (Tilak, Orion, p. 41 1). 

Prof. Rhys being however more cautious has been gradually led 
to adopt the theory of the ancient Arctic Home of the Aryan people, 
inasmuch as all the different incidents in the legends under consi- 
deration can be accounted for only by this theory. In the sacrificial 
literature there are some indications about the oldest position of 
Punarvasu (T, Br., I, r, 2 ; Dr. M. Haug, A. Br., IV, 12 note, p. 269). 
All such references go to show that at one time the sacrificial year, 
which was undoubtedly equinoxial, commenced near Punarvasu ; or 
in other words the consecration of Agni was made on that day. The 
Vi§uvan was thus the day of the autumnal equinox, 
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The passage (Rv, IV, 25, verses 3, 4 and 5) proves the above ex- 
plained position of Punarvasu in unequivocal terms if the meaning of 
the term Vasu be taken to be the stars marking the half of the ecliptic 
and visible in the polar skies in the Arctic regions as Pandit Bhaga- 
wandas has done (vide Aryan Astronomy, pp. 8f. and also llv, 
1,105,6; VIII, 5. 13", Av, III; W. RW., RE; T. Br., I, 7, 6, 6). 
The word Punarvasu would mean the first asterism of the Deya- 
Naksatras. The Vasus are considered the best of the Devas in Rv, 
I, 43, 5. Formerly they were only seven in number, afterwards 
changed to eight. The southward half of the ecliptic was called 
Amfiumati and the sun moving in that part was called Krsna or dark. 
He was also called Rama (Yajurveda, XIX, 19, 58 ; Nirukta, i, 7). 

It is an admitted fact that the more backward we travel, the more 
strongly shall we be convinced that the sacrificial year commenced 
with the vernal equinox and not with the winter solstice and that the 
change of the commencement of the year from the vernal equinox to 
the winter solstice must have been made long before the vernal 
equinox was in Krttikas (Tilak, Orion, p. 207 et sequel). 

Apart from the evidence, noted above, about the position of Aditi 
at the vernal equinox, the tradition of the same phenomenon is given in 
the story of the Asterismal Prajapati (T. Br., I, 5, 2, 2). 

The astronomical method of Tilak in the Orion is sure to give 
us striking results if we make a further minute study of the Vedic 
literature on the lines chalked out by him in the case of Punarvasu. 

Thus we find that vernal equinoctial year once commenced near 
Tisya (Delta Cancri) or Pusya, whose presiding deity is Brhaspati 
(Rv, II, 25, 3; IV, 50, I, 2, 4, 8 and 9 ; X, 67, 5 ; X, 72, 2 ; T. Br., 
I, 5 )* The statement that Brhaspati performed the light-winning 
feat standing at the car of Rta, i.e., the Zodiacal belt proves the same 
thing (Rv, I, 56, 5 ; I, 39, 9 3 II, 23, 3 and 18). There is a constellation 
in the group Cancri, which is described as an arrow, consisting of 
three stars. This is known by the name of Trisandhi (Rv, II, 24, 8 ; 
A. Br., I, 25). Tri.^iras seems to be another epithet of the same con- 
stellation. It is wrong to suppose that Trisiras represents the stars 
in the belt of Orion. It certainly cannot be the star Sirius, i.e., 
Alpha Canis Major. That Trisiras once marked the vernal equinox 
in old days can be inferred from the myth about him as given in T. 
S', H, 5, I, 1 and Brhaddevata, VI, 147, 153, Similar description is 
found about Trisandhi in the Atharvaveda, Next we find reliable evi- 
dence about Madhuka§a being once near the vernal equinox. Madhu* 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1929 
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ka§a is the name of the group of stars known as the bee-hive or the 
Praesepe in the region of the sign of Cancer (Kalinath Miikerjee, 
Astronomical Atlas). That some stars of Madhukasa must have 
marked the vernal equioox in old times may be inferred from the 
following references : Kv, IX, i, 4, 21 ; Av, IX, i, i ; 3, 4, 5. 
The myth of the gigantic crab of the Greek mythology strongly 
supports the above inference. Prof. J. Majumdar has inferred from 
the same myth that the astronomical phenomena as a whole must 
have occurred in North latitude 69° 51’ at about 40CXD B C. Majumdar, 
Eagle and the Captive Sun, pp. 83!.). But in the higher latitudes of the 
Arctic regions the same phenomena may be proved to have occurred 
in more ancient times. 

That the vernal equinox occurred near Aslesa, i.e., Alpha or Delta 
Hydrae can be proved from the following references : Av, XX, 34, ii ; 
XX, 12 ; Rv, II, 12 i II, 13, 5 ; S. Br., XI, 5, 5, 6. Arbudi and Nyar- 
budi seem to be ancient names of some stars in the head of Hydra 
(Av, XI, 10,5). The head of Hydra, i.e., Vrtra is said to be pierced 
by Indra or the sun God (vide Kv, I, 52, 10, 6 ; VI II, 6, 6 ; VIII, 65, 2). 
The myth of the churning of the Cosmic ocean helps us a good 
deal in coming to the same conclusion. 

The constellation Agha seems to imply the group of stars now 
known as Magha, i.e.. Alpha Leo, while ArjunI implies Purva-PhalgunJ, 

1. e., Gama Leo and Uttara-phalgum, i.e., Denebola or J5eta Leo to- 
gether. 

The astronomical meaning of Kv, X, 85,13 is : “when the sun 
enters Agha, the rays of the Sun are powerless, indicating winter 
solstice, and on his entrance in ArjunI, they are again revived'’ (Cf. Av, 
XI, V, I, 13 and Kv, VII, 103, 9). 

The legend about Visnii's head lying at Magha and being cut off by 
the sprining of the bow which he held in his hand proves that the 
vernal equinox once lay near Magha (Sat. Br., XIV, i, 16). Simi- 
larly Vrtra's head lay in Denebola and its tale in Pegasus, i.e., Ahir- 
budhnya shows that the vernal equinox was once marked by 
Denebola. 

It is proved from the quotations in Taitt. Ar., Ill, 2, 74 and Av, 

2, 8, which speak of Viertau appearing on the Arctic Horizon, that 
the vernal equinox was then in Alpha Corvus (Hasta) and the south 
solstitial point then reached Viertau or the Mula asterism. 

That Citra (Alpha Virgo) was once at the vernal equinox can 
be inferred from the following facts : 
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(a) The story of the Deluge and the Great Fish. 

{b) Tvasta the presiding deity of Citra is said to be the Univer- 
sal father (VS, IX, 9). From him the swift horse, the sun, 
was produced and he gave speed to the horse (Av, VI, 92, i). 
(^r) The astronomical interpretation of the legend about Arjuna 
winning the hand of Draupadi points to the same direc- 
tion. 

Pandit Bhagawandas remarks that Apah (Delta Virgo) and Apatn 
Napat (Theta Virgo) once marked the vernal equinox may be inferred 
from Rv, II, 35 ; X, 30, 3, 4. 

Savita is called Apam Napat in Rv, I, 26, 6. 

The deity Savita (Apain Napat) is a common heir-loom of all the 
Aryans. The phenomenon must have occurred about 13000 years 
ago. The Great Babylonian and Hebrew Deluge must have occurred 
at the same time. The star Revatl (a star of the Pisces) would be 
then at the autumal equinox. 

I am as yet unable to find out any authority to prove that the 
constellation Svatl (Arcturus or Alpha Bootes) once lay at the vernal 
equinox. 

The constellation Visakha was once known as Radha in ancient 
times. The dual deity Indragni is its presiding deity. 

From Rv., VI, 59, i, it is inferred by Tilak that Indragni are 
invoked to destroy the Pitars, styled Devasatravah i.e. Pitryana is 
ended. Indragni here appears to mean the first new moon in the 
new year (vide Tilak, Vedic Chronology and Vedanga Jyotis, p, 162). 

P'rom Rv, XI, 59, 6 and Rv, I, 123, 8, Tilak has inferred that 
after the circuit of the dawns is complete, the Sun appears on the 
Arctic Horizon, when Indragni having destroyed Devasatravah com-- 
plete their victory by the achievement of the Sun (vide also Av, 
VIII, i, 4, 7 ). 

Indragani are the best of Soma drinkers (Rv, I, 21, i, 5 ; Rv, 
III, 12, 6). 

Vi§akha was so called because it was possessed of two branches, 
caused by the equinoctial colure bisecting the Zodiacal portion of the 
Visakha. 

Mitra, the presiding deity of the constellation Anuradha is praised 
in Rv, III, 59. If Anuradha be at the vernal equinox, Krttikas 
(Pleides; would mark with autumnal equinox and Beta Delphini the 
north solsticial point, the polar star being marked by Delta Cygni. 

I am as yet unable to find out sufficiently clear and unequivocal 
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authorities to prove that we can carry back the position of the 
vernal equinox beyond the Anuradha (Alpha Scorpio or Antares), 

In conclusion 1 beg to submit that the most active portion of the 
Vedic period may be carried back even beyond 15,000 B.c. or the 
Scorpio period and that there are grounds for carrying it back even still 
further. 

When everything can thus be consistently explained, I leave it to 
scholars to determine whether the above period should or should 
not be accepted as determining, as correctly as it is possible to do 
under the circumstances, the oldest period of the Aryan civilization. 
It is the unerring clock of the heavens that has helped us in deter- 
mining it and it is, in my opinion, hardly probable to discover better 
means for the puposes, 


V. n. Vader 


The so-called Indo- Aryan Invasion 

Mr, Jainath Pati has done well to raise the Indo-Aryan question 
again. In his lively article in the I HQ, December, 1928, he asks, “Is 
Indo Aryan invasion a myth and he concludes that there was no 
invasion of any kind, not even gradual immigration. It is doubtful 
if a question which has already been debated for a century can be 
now considered finally settled, and I propose only to make some 
remarks which will give Mr. Pati the opportunity of making his con- 
clusions more positive and if possible more convincing. 

The question is really a part of the general Indo European question, 
and no one thinks that the last word has been said, especially in 
view of the discoveries still going on. It will be as well to begin 
with the points on which we agree. There are two distinct aspects 
of it, the philological or linguistic and the archmological, the latter 
involving ethnological questions as well. On the linguistic side there 
is general, though perhaps not final agreement, and I have not found 
anything new in Mr. Pad’s remarks. It rests upon the fact that 
we find extending over an area stretching from the west of Europe 
to India a group of languages with many common features, and hence 
appropriately termed Indo-I^uropean, Our German friends prefer 
to speak of it as Indo-Germanic, and with this we need not quarrel. 
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We have all agreed not to use the term Aryan in the sense of Indo> 
European. To Max Miiller, as we know, Aryan meant not merely 
this whole Indo-European group but a group of peoples as well. He 
found it as an ethnic term applied by the Iranians and Indians to 
themselves, and he arbitrarily extended the term to all the peoples 
who spoke similar languages. This was putting dogma in the place 
of scientific inquiry.^ 

How are the common features in all the Indo-European languages 
to be explained ? We may consider the possibility of parallel and 
independent growth. We know that Hindustani expresses the 
genitive relation by adding a suffix, and that Hungarian does so by 
means of similar method, but both have hit upon this device quite 
itidependently. Similarly, English can express the future of any verb 
by using the verb will and modern Greek has adopted its own verb 
thelo, ‘I wilh, for exactly the same purpose, but these languages are as 
free from mutual influence on this point as if they were on different 
planets. Between the various Indo-European languages, however, 
the resemblances are so many and so close that no one tries to ex- 
plain them in this way. When we find words like pateres^ pente, agros 
in Greek, and pitarah, pafica^ ajrali in Sanskrit, we can only conclude 
that in an earlier stage these words were identical in both languages, 
and that in one or both of the present languages they have become 
modified. There is an instructive parallel in the Romance languages. 
The Italian, French, Spanish, Rumanian, and some other languages 
all go back to an earlier stage called Latin. No one supposes that 
any of the speakers of these languages, except perhaps a few in 
Italy, are descendants of the tribe of people who once called them- 
selves Latini. But it is clear that those who first began to speak 
Latin in Gaul or Spain had to learn their Latin by coming into direct 
contact with speakers of Latin, and we know from history how this 
came about. Through invasions and immigrations the speakers of 
Latin imposed their own tongue on Gauls, Spaniards, Iberians, 
Dalmatians, Belgians and others, who each in their own way modified 


I Mr. Pati is quite mistaken in supposing that Max MuIleFs 
charming style is responsible in the least for the present belief in 
what he calls the ^'myth.'^ No philologist should base his views on 
what someone else may have said, least of all on what Max Miilier 
said fifty years ago. 
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the pronunciation, and introduced into it words of their own 
tongues. 

In the case of the speakers of the Indo-European group we have no 
history to go on, and we are even less likely to find out who were the 
original speakers of the original language than we are to find the 
original Latins, but we can at least put the question how the Indo- 
European group of languages spread to the West as far as the British 
Isles and Iceland, and to the East as far as Bengal and Turkestan 
in ancient times. It is a question that has been asked and has 
received more or less hypothetical solutions for more than a century. 
The first stage of inquiry was to mark off clearly the Indo-European 
group, and to set aside the question of the origin of Semitic, Hamitic, 
Ugro-Altaic, and other groups by which the Indo-European is 
surrounded. The question as to the place where the primitive 
language acquired its peculiar characters and became what we call 
Indo-European is evidently closely related to the question of the 
manner of its dispersion. Taylor in his Origin of the Aryans has 
pointed out some of the reasons for thinking that the spread was 
rather by gradual penetration than by violent irruptions. We find, 
for example, certain striking features in common between the Keltic 
and the Italic branches, as if they grew up side by side ; but we also 
find that Keltic and Germanic share certain peculiarities, and so 
with other branches. This is in favour of the gradual development 
of the various branches side by side, rather than of successive and 
independent inroads from a primitive centre. It is further an argu- 
ment in favour of the view that the place from which these branches 
spread was somewhere in Europe, and that they developed within 
the area where we still find the bulk of the Indo-European languages. 
In any case the spread appears to have been an extension into 
lands already inhabited, for in every branch we find linguistic 
peculiarities which appear to be due to intermixture with other 
tongues. 

On the other hand, we know that extensive migrations did take 
place in ancient times, and we have recently become aware of the 
former existence of a language in Central Asia, usually called Tocha- 
rian, which unlike any of the other Asiatic branches is a centum 
language, and is more nearly related to Latin than to any of the 
other Asiatic branches. Shall we say tliat here we have the migration 
or invasion of a whole people from Europe to Asia, or is this language 
a survival of a people who remained in Asia in their primitive home ? 
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As yet there is no general agreement on the pointy and it is unlikely 
that by means of mere philology the question will ever be settled. We 
need the help of archaeological and ethnological evidences. Even those 
who hold that the original centre was in Europe are not agreed as to 
where it was. Much archaeological evidence about prehistoric centres of 
culture in Europe has been collected, but it has never been correlated 
with the linguistic evidence for such cultures. Yet until we can say 
of a given culture, such as a neolithic settlement in Denmark, or an 
aenoHthic culture on the Danube, and decide whether it is pre-Indo- 
Germanic, or a non-Indo-Germanic group, our conclusions about the 
primitive Indo-European movements will always be resting on more 
or less unproved hypotheses. Philology alone will never settle ethno- 
logical problems. 

These are some of the facts that we have to bear in mind in dis- 
cussing that section of lndo-Euro[)ean question which relates to the. 
Indo-Iraiiian branch, but the latter question is far less complex. For 
one thing we can be certain that the separation of the Indians and 
Iranians was much later than the separation of these peoples from 
the other branches. With the help of new archx‘ological discoveries 
we may even entertain the hope of finding an approximate date for 
it. Further, we need not debate the question whether the earliest 
speakers of the languages that developed into Iranian and Vedic 
came from Europe. They were already in Asia when we first 
find them, and the question before us is whether the Vedic or pre- 
Vedic people invaded India or not, or as Mr. Pati prefers to put it, 
whether Indo-Aryan invasion is a myth. The usually accepted view 
is that Vedic shows such close resemblances to Iranian, and so many 
of its religious and other terms are identical, that the speakers of 
the two languages must once have been in close contact. No modern 
scholar has suggested that both peoples ever lived together in India, 
so that the separation must have taken place by one of them going 
into India. These were the ancestors of the speakers of Vedic, and 
yet Mr. Pati denies that they invaded India. Then how did they 
and their language get there ? Mr. Pati does not say. His conclu- 
sion is that “the circumstances are not only such as not to warrant 
any inference of an Aryan invasion into India but rather stand 
against any such inference.*’ Then what does Mr. Pati infer ? 
This only tells us what he thinks did not happen. Will he not give 
us something positive ? If he thinks that the people whom he calls 
Aryans never invaded India, does he think they were always there ? 
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In that case how did they get their language ? Is the resemblance 
of their language to that of the Iranians a mere accident ? Or does 
he think that some of them came out of India and left a language 
in Iran very like their own, not to speak of other related languages 
in Europe equally in want of an explanation ? 

Mr, Pati must pardon us if these suggestions look rather ridiculous, 
but it is really for him to suggest how it is that a Vedic language 
and a people who spoke it have ever existed in India. Until he puts 
some credible theory in the place of the one that he denies, he con- 
vinces no one. His denial is like denying that the Irish invaded 
Ireland, or the Swedes Sweden, or the English England. He has 
attacked Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter ji, and I do not wish to trench 
upon the province of that able scholar, who can quite well defend 
himself, but surely Mr. Pati know's that Dr. Chatterji is merely stat- 
ing the view of all scholars except Mr. Pati himself on this question. 
Surely he should not express wonder at anyone holding that view, when 
he has not told us what other view he expects us to put in its place, ^ 

Six pages are devoted to a quite separate question, which do not 
forward the argument, and this is the 'question of the relation of 
Vedic to Sumerian, and to the archaeological discoveries at Mohen-jo- 
Daro and Harappa. Seeing that we do not yet know who the 
builders were nor what langugage or languaes they spoke, what 
he thinks these discoveries prove about an Aryan invasion is not 
clear, so we will turn first to the Sumerian. He gives a list of in- 
stances of what he thinks are Sumerian words in Sanskrit. This is 
not the first time that contact of Vedic culture with Mesopotamian 
has been suggested. 

Let us suppose that all these suggested Sumerian roots in Vedic 
are certain ; what do they prove ? Every one of these words belongs 
to a language outside India. If they were borrowed, the natural infer- 
ence is that they were borrowed in the region where the Sumerian 
language was established, south of Mesopotamia, and that then 
the Vedic or pre-Vedic people took them with them to India. This 
is a strange way to disprove an Aryan invasion. 

I Mr. Pati really ought to be more careful in his language than 
he is, when he speaks of the “direct lie” to Dr. Chatterji’s view that 
the Aryans were the first tamers of the horse. Does he think that 
the Vedic people were the first Aryans ? The horse had been tamed 
before any Vedic people existed. 
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But perhaps Mr. Pati thinks that the inhabitants of Mohen-jo-Daro 
were Sumerians. He quotes with approval Dr. Brown's statement 
that the early inhabitants of the Indus valley may have used a 
language akin to classical Sumerian, and that the early Indian Aryans 
borrowed from them. They may, but at present this is an idle guess. 
We know absolutely nothing of their language as yet, but again let 
us imagine that some day it will be proved that the inhabitants 
of Mohen-jo-Daro spoke Sumerian. What bearing has it on the 
question of an Aryan invasion ? If the pre-Vedic people picked up 
some foreign words, whether in Mesopotamia or in the Indus valley, 
how does it prove that they never invaded India ? 

Mr. Pati also argues from ethnological grounds, though here he 
does not find anything to contradict an invasion, but merely 
that it is ‘'a gratuitously supposed invasion,” nor does he say what 
he thinks the evidence proves. Does he think that it is possible to 
identify a race by the mere shape of the skull, not to speak of the 
language, which the owners of the skulls once spoke ? Perhaps when 
he has told us what he thinks really took place instead of an invasion, 
and how it was that the Vedic language got into India, he will then 
also state the linguistic evidence which he thinks can be drawn from 
the ethnological facts. 


Edward J. Thomas 


Indo-Aryan Invasion of India— Not a Myth 

In the Dec. Number of the ‘Indian Historical Quarterly,’ 1928, 
there is an article by Mr. Jainath Pati headed ‘Is Indo-Aryan Invasion 
a myth', and the reply which the author gives is found at the end as 
follows : “We cannot believe in any appreciable disturbance in the 
composition of the population of the Punjab, by a gratuitously sup- 
posed invasion about 700 to 1200 years after the date of the old skele- 
tons (found at Harappa). The circumstances are not only such as not 
to warrant any inference of an Aryan invasion into India, but rather 
stand against any such inference” (p. 693). The interesting and 
even strange finds at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro have shaken the 
belief of some scholars in the so-long accepted theory of an invasion 
I.H.Q., JUNE, 1929 n 
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of the Aryans in the Punjab in Vedic times. At what period the 
veda was compiled is a matter of dispute yet. Tilak and others 
believe that it was compiled about 3100 B.C., while European scho- 
lars (with the exception of Jacobi) believe that it was compiled about 
1200 B.c. But both believe that the Rgveda indubitably evidences 
the incoming of the Aryans into the Punjab about its time, very 
probably as conquerors, and certainly as new settlers, just as Euro- 
peans went into America about 1600 a.C. and colonised the land, 
sometimes conquering the Red Indian aboriginal people there. The 
question, therefore, arises whether the arguments of Mr. Pati based on 
these new finds are really of any value so as to compel us to abandon 
our accepted belief and to take up the opposite view that Indian 
Dravidian Invaders went out of India into Sumeria and are still the 
inhabitants of the Punjab as they were thousands of years ago. 

It seems to me that the author of the abovementioned article has 
not sufficiently grasped the difficulties which stand in the way of 
arriving at the conclusion he proposes. In the first place, the new 
finds are yet confined to Sind and Western Punjab and no such dis- 
coveries have yet been made in the Eastern Punjab and the Gangetic 
valley. It is accepted by all, as found at the census of 1901 by 
Sir H. Risley, that the population of the Punjab and Rajputana (the 
Rajputs particularly) is truly Aryan. What are the racial characteris- 
tics of the Aryan people all over the world, in Europe and in Asia ? 
They are as follows : long heads, tall stature, fair complexion and 
fine noses. These are the very characteristics of the Indo-Aryans as 
they are described in the Rgveda ; and it strongly contrasts the 
Dasas with the Aryans by describing the former as dark and noseless. 

We may here point out that the first great defect in the argument 
of Mr. Pati is that he nowhere speaks about the noses of the finds 
at Harappa. Long head or dolichocephale is not the decisive factor 
in the determination of race as distinctly pointed out by Sir H. Risley 
and other authorities. The Dravidians also have long heads and the 
Celtic Aryans have broad heads. The decisive factor is the form of 
the nose at the root as well as at the end. The Mongolian type has 
a broad nose at the base and the Dravidian at the end. The fine-nosed 
incoming Aryans were so struck with the broad noses of the abori- 
ginial people that they called them noseless. Even colour does not 
decide race, as the white colour of the Aryans has changed to brown 
among the Rajputs owing to the extreme heat of the country they 
inhabit. But they as well as the Jats and Gujars of the Punjab 
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have still the fine noses of the Aryans. We do not yet know what 
kind of nose the skeletons found at Harappa bear; but we know 
for certain that the Dravidian population of India has still broad 
noses though they have long heads. The Jats, the Gujars and the 
Rajputs are, therefore, a distinct race and they have the same racial 
characteristics as the Persians, the Greeks, the very fine-nosed Romans 
and the Germans. We cannot but believe they all form one race. 
They must have come into their modern lands from somewhere out- 
side. India is not their home but is the home of Dravidians and 
the Indo-Aryans, viz,^ the Jats, Gujar Rajputs and others, must have 
come into India as conquerors or new settlers. The Rgveda often 
speaks of the destruction of tlie forts of the Dasas and there is very 
little doubt that they were conquered and dispossessed and driven 
southwards.^ The Rgveda usually speaks of two (even three) peoples, 
Arya and Dasa (?fr ^ '«rT?ff with opposite 

characteristics and the Aryans from their many distinguishing points 
must have come into the Punjab from some cold region outside 
as we shall presently show. 

They cannot have been Sumerians, as shown by us in detail in the 
Appendix to our history of Sanskrit literature, vol I, section I, recently 
published. The occurrence of a few words identical in sound and in 
meaning among them cannot make them one people. Here again the 
same defect appears in the argument of Mr. Pati, as in the argu- 
ment based on dolichocephale. The finding of a few, indeed many, 
words identical in sound and meaning cannot establish identity of 
language, Guna or some other words may be found in Sumerian and 
in Vedic Sanskrit with the same meaning. But they may have 
travelled from one to the other or may have even started indepen- 
dently of one another by the same tendencies. It is grammar which 
is the decisive proof of identity or affinity of language. Case-forms 
of nouns and verbal forms must be shown to be similar or identical, 
before we believe in the affinity of languages. Now it has been 
established beyond doubt that the Vedic Indo- Aryans and Persians 
and Europeans not only possess the same racial characteristics but 
spoke languages which are allied from their case-forms of nouns 
and conjugational forms of verbs as also identity of words of com- 
mon use. It is, therefore, certain that they all originally formed one 

I Dasa is described in the Brahmanas as 'ousted at 

pleasure’. 
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people and spoke one language* How grammar is the soul of language 
and not words may be seen from how many Arabic and even English 
words we constantly use in Hindi. But Hindi does not thereby become 
Arabic or English, for it subjects these foreign words to its own gram- 
mar. Hindi thus by its grammar remains a Sanskrit-born language. 
We must, therefore, not be misled by the occurrence of a few words 
with identical meaning in Sumerian and Sanskrit. Guna probably may 
have travelled from Vedic Sanskrit as the Vedic Aryans were great 
mathematicians. The Indo- Aryans are originators of the world-current 
decimal system and even of Arithmetic. Other words may have 
come into Vedic Sanskrit from Sumerian. We must remember that 
there must have been communication between Vedic India and 
Sumeria, believing, as we do, that the Indo-Aryans were established 
in Eastern Punjab when the Sumerians were at Harappa or Mohen-jo- 
Daro from 3000-2500 B.C. If we take the Kgveda to belong to about 1200 
B.C. even then the Vedic Indians after coming into India had communi- 
cation with Babylonians, and there might have been an interchange 
of ideas and words. But that the Vedic Indians did not come from 
Sumeria in a second wave of Invasion as Waddell holds will appear 
clear from the following. Indeed in either view of the date of the 
Rgveda compilation, the Vedic Indians must be looked upon as 
entirely disconnected with the Sumerians or Babylonians. 

The chief deity of the Vedic Aryans is fire of which there is no 
trace in the religion of the Sumerians or Babylonians. The im- 
portance of fire can only be realised in a cold region, especially in 
parts of the temperate zone where the sun disappears for several days 
or even months. The Persians have stuck to fire worship down to 
this day though the Indians in the hot plains of India have taken 
to other deities. But the Vedic deity still remains fire, and orthodox 
Brahmins not only often keep Agnihotra but kindle fire at every 
religious ceremony. We know that among western Aryans too 
fire continued to be worshipped and kept up, Usas is another 
deity which is found in the Rgveda worship but has no counter- 
part among the Sumerians. This deity is entirely a cold region 
deity, as its importance can only be realised when the sun dis- 
appears for a long time. In such a region several days of bright 
dawn pass before the sun comes up. Indeed the description of 
U§as in the Rgvedic hymns as a goddess circling round the horizon 
like a courser (30 in number) can apply to an arctic region as Tilak 
showed at length in his ‘Arctic Home in the Vedas’. This goddess 
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was still remembered by the Vedic Aryans in the Punjab and the hymns 
sung to her. Some of the finest hymns preserved in the Hgveda are 
associated with the name of Usas* The Sumerians have no such deity 
among them. The only female deity with them is probably Ishtar 
which has been identified with Venus. 

These two Vedic deities make it certain that the ancestors of the 
Vedic Aryans lived somewhere in the higher latitudes of the tem- 
perate zone or the lower latitudes of the Arctic region where the sun 
disappears for months. We have a further proof of this in the fact 
that the Roman years originally consisted of 10 months. The Rg- 
veda also speaks of Angirasas who were Navagvas and Dasagvas, 
vix,^ those who sacrificed for nine months and those who sacrificed for 
ten months. They watched the sun and moon carefully and knew 
months by their conjunctions. When the sun disappeared they could 
not sacrifice. The same fact is further supported by the number 
of seasons mentioned in the Rgveda. The seasons are said to be 
five only in the Rgveda. When the sun rose, there was Vasanta 
or spring and the year commenced. But at the end there was only 
Hemanta. The commentators always explain the number five by 
stating that Hemanta and ^isira are to be taken together. 

The Vedic Aryans thus must have originally lived in colder climes 
than the Punjab and must have come into it by immigration. Though 
this incoming is not expressly described in the Rgvedic hymns, we 
have often stories mentioned of how Sudas crossed the rivers of 
the Punjab helped by the prayers of Visvamitra, In the Rgveda 
Nadisukta, rivers from the Ganges up to the Indus are mentioned in 
order. In a subsequent hymn, Sarayu of Oudh is mentioned and 
we may believe that the Vedic Aryans slowly spread from the Indus to 
the Sarayu. Nay, in the Satapatha we have a story in which there is 
a clear reference to the advance of the Aryans from the Sarasvati 
eastwards, as from its bank the fire of Mathavya under the guidance 
of Gautama went eastwards till it stopped at the bank of the Sada- 
nira in Behar. 

These Vedic statements lead clearly to the inference that the Indo- 
Aryans came into the Punjab from outside and slowly spread east- 
wards up to Mithila. But we have an actual incursion into the Punjab 
mentioned in the Zend Avesta legend pointed out by Tilak, the 
importance of which cannot be underrated, Owing to continuous 
snowfall the ancient Aryans left their ancient home and several parties 
went into several countries, one of which went into the land of seven 
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rivers but were there troubled by heat and serpents, a correct de- 
scription of the Punjab. We have here a reliable piece of foreign 
evidence to prove the Aryan incursion into the Punjab of which we 
have so many other proofs from ethnology, language and religion. 
We further know that the social customs of the Vedic Aryans were 
almost the same as those of many ancient European peoples. 

The theory of an invasion and occupation of the Punjab by Aryans 
is thus based on strong evidence of different kinds and nothing has 
yet been found, as far as we can see, which should compel us to give 
up this theory. The finds at Harappa and Mohen-jo*Daro indeed show 
a high culture ; but then there is nothing found which can establish a 
connection with Vedic civilization. Indeed this has been admitted 
on all hands. Not only no Vedic deities have been found, but the 
favourite Vedic animals, the horse and the cow, are not much in evi* 
dence, while the buffalo is conspicuous. The Vedic civilization may 
be less advanced than that found at Harappa or even that of the 
Dravidians who originally occupied the land. Hut further than this 
how does this find disprove the incursion of the I ndo- Aryans into the 
Punjab ? Dr, Keith can only suggest an admixture of the incoming 
Aryans with the original Dravidians. “Complete destruction of pre-ex- 
isting people is a comparatively rare phenomenon.^* But, as suggested 
before, the sparse Dravidian population of the Eastern Punjab may 
have moved southwards and there is no question of com[)lete des- 
truction, though even destruction may be inferred from the story 
of Sarpasatra given in the Mahabharata ; this satra is mentioned 
as having taken place at Taksaslla. There is further the story of 
the burning of Khandavavana and the killing of serpents there. What- 
ever the fact, we find the Punjab at present actually occupied almost 
wholly by an Aryan population and we may believe that as in Ger- 
many which is solely occupied now by Teutonic races without any 
trace of earlier peoples, we have in the Punjab a distinctly Aryan 
population, the earlier inhabitants having been actually destroyed 
or moved southwards. 

The real difficulty is presented not by these finds but by the 
existence of cerebrals in Vedic Sanskrit. The occurrence of a few 
words with identical meaning in Sumerian and in Vedic Sanskrit 
is of no 42 onsequence whatever as stated already. But whence came 
the cerebrals ^ in Vedic Sanskrit as they are not found in the 

cognate Aryan languages ? They must have been taken in the 
Punjab from the Dravidians owing to the supposed admixture. But 
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even this does not disprove the theory of an Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab. The fwo peoples being distinct as also their 
languages, one of them must be taken to have come into tlie 
land from outside. The presence of cerebrals might prove admixture 
of races. But as a matter of fact there exists no mixed population 
in the Punjab, the people being most unequivocably Aryan ; we have 
to account for the appearance of the cerebrals in the Vedic language in 
another way. We know that the cerebrals exist in Dravidian lan- 
guages ; they may therefore have come in even by contact. But there 
is a still more probable source. It is strange that the author does not 
see that cerebrals exist in Teutonic languages. The Germans and the 
English use t and d only and not t. English has both d and d 
but not t. French and Latin have t and d (dental) only and not t and 
d (cerebral). Vedic Sanskrit has both these sounds. The presence 
of both can be well accounted for by the fact that Vedic Aryans were 
formed of both Teutonic and Celtic branches of the Aryan people. 
We have shown elsewhere in detail that the Solar Race Aryans are 
Teutonic and long-headed and the Lunar Race Aryans are Celtic being 
broad-headed like tlie Celts (Gauls and Latins). It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that Vedic Sanskrit has got both cerebral and 
dental sounds. 

Some argument is sought to be derived from the peculiarities of 
the Paisaci languages ; but it is well-known that Vedic Sanskrit has 
left some Vedic words even now in the border languages, and there may 
be a few forms current there. But it is difficult to see how this would 
disprove the established theory of invasion of the Punjab in Vedic 
times by the Aryans. So also is the reckoning of months from Marga- 
sirsa among the Pashto-speaking people irrelevant. We know that 
the original names of months in Vedic times were Madhu, Madhava, 
etc. and that the names Margasirsa, Pausa, etc, came later in Brahmana 
times. These names came into vogue between 2509 to 2000 B.c., as 
shown by Sankar Balkrishna Dikshit in his uinque work in Marathi on 
the history of Hindu Astronomy. It may be added that when these 
names were introduced, the months’ list commenced with Margasirsa 
and not with Caitra. This must have been so all over Northern 
India. For we find in the Bhagavadglta also In 

the Mahabharata in XIII, where Visnu is to be worshipped by 
different names in different months, the enumeration commences 
from Margasirsa. When about the ist century B.C,, ancient Indian 
astronomy was amalgamated with Greek astronomy at Ujjain and 
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Siddhantas were formulated at Ujjain^ the months* list com- 
menced with Caitra and the list of Naksatras with A^vinl. While 
this new method was gradually adopted all over India, people in the 
extreme Noth-West stuck to the original reckoning. Hut this his- 
tory has no bearing on the question whether the Vedic Aryans 
did or did not come into India from outside. 

It seems to us, therefore, that there is nothing so far found or ad- 
vanced which can shake the established theory of an Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab. The arguments on which this theory is based are too 
strong and too many to be overthrown and the only argument worth 
considering is that of the appearance of cerebrals in the Vedic languages. 
It may prove at best an admixture of races but cannot disprove 
the theory of invasion. And as shown above, cerebrals do exist in 
German and English. It is possible, as Sir John Marsliall thinks, 
that Sumerian remains may be found in Eastern Punjab and 
even in the Gangetic valley. But even if that happens it will 
only go to prove that the Aryan invasion of the Punjab 
took place later than 3500 B.c. At best it may establish 
the date of the Ilgveda ; but it cannot disprove the fact of the 
invasion so patent from the IJgveda and the Zend Avesta. We may, 
therefore, still hold that the Indo-Aryan invasion of India is an 
unquestionable historical fact and not a myth. 

C. V. Vaidya 


The Date of Zoroaster 

The traditional date being unacceptable for the very cogent reasons 
given by Keith ^ there remains only the literary evidence to fall 
back upon for this purpose. This cannot give any certain result, 
but is important in so far as it serves as a check on other methods. 
The result thus arrived at is that Z. cannot be placed below ;oo B.C., 
for the metres of his Gathas are certainly more archaic than those 
of the Rgveda. The padas of the Gathas of Z. are regulated only 
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by the number of syllables and a fixity as to the caesura. Even 
the number of syllables is not always the same in verses of the same 
order,' In the Rgveda, as Arnold has shown, there is regularity as 
to quantity, as well as to the other features noted above. And when we 
remember that in the later A vesta almost the same ^loka metre 
prevails as in later Sanskrit (a fact that impelled the great authority on 
ancient Indo-Aryan metre® to postulate the communication of this kind 
of metrical composition by Indian bards who might have travelled to 
Persia), we cannot get away from the fact that the metres of the 
Gathas are more primitive than those of the earliest Vedic bards. 

Secondly, the language of the Gathas is in some respects more 
ancient than that of the Kgveda. The Indo-European short e and o are 
still there, which are not to be found in the Vedas. The Gathic “pre- 
serves the pronominal forms ina- and thwa- ; the first persons in the 
primary form of the thematic verbs have the form a • the plural neuter 
has the verb in the singular”.^ All this coupled with the fact that in 
many respects, notably the final long vowel, Gathic agrees with Vedic 
as opposed to Sanskrit and even the language of the Brahmanas, 
makes it very difficult for one to bring down the date of Z. without 
corresponding lowering of the date of the Rgveda. And since the 
latter sits immovably on the Brahmanas, which latter are immovable 
from the sixth century B. C., the time of the rise of Buddhism, to 
attempt to locate Z. anywhere below 800 B. C. is sheer perversity. 

But there is one more piece of evidence of a more definite 
character. It has been available since long, and its decipherment 
has solved the mystery hidden in the twin words Asiira-Deva. 
How did they come to acquire opposite meanings in the two sister 
dialects, Avestan and Vedic ? It has been suggested that it represents 
a religious feud between the speakers of the two dialects.^ The question 
would be really solved could we know when it took place. The only 
suggestion which has gained so far any appreciable amount of accept- 
ance is that it took place some time about the supposed separa- 
tion of the two peoples, when the Aryans came down to India. 
This besides being gratuitous, is false and is absolutely opposed 
to all available evidence. • Besides, it is opposed to the fact 


I Haug, Essays (ed. West), p. 143. 2 ERPP, p, 22, 

3 IHQ, III, p. 686. 4 Haug, Essays. 

5 The Indo-Aryan Invasion — a Myth, IHQ, Dec., 1928. For 
the opposite view, see Ency. Brit., art. Zoroaster. 

I.H.Q. JUNE, 1929 
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that in the earlier portion of the Rgveda itself Asiira has the meaning, 
higher than Deva, at least in no way inferior to Deva/ This means 
clearly that Asura degenerated in India after the proto-Indo-Aryan 
tongue had already spread in India and become Vedic and the 
earlier rks had been composed. I summarily reject the theory of 
any portion of the Rgveda having been composed outside India. It 
has been sufficiently dealt with by others.- 

There is a preconceived idea prevalent in the minds of some scholars 
that there was no intercommunication between the Iranians and the 
Indians for a long time after the spread of the Aryan language in India. 
The fact of the two dialects having the same words with opposite 
meanings presupposes either intercommunication, if the development 
be later, or a religious feud leading to separation, if the development 
took place at the earliest stage. The latter would mean that the Vedic 
should not use Asura in good sense. This is opposed to the present 
evidence. That the Khyber and other passes were closed in the 
pre-Buddhist ic period is disproved by the finding in the records 
of Egypt and Turkey of the 15th Century B.C. of Indian names 

and gods^, corresponding almost exactly to the tradition of the 
flight of the Bhojas and others for fear of Jarasandha, as recorded in 
the Mahabharata and referred to by me elsewhere^. There is Purjinic 
tradition about the marriage of Krsna^s grandson with the daughter 
of the Asura king Bana, near Meru,^ which is probably to be 
connected with Merv, or the king referred to may be of Assyria 

(either Assur-bani-pal or one of his predecessors), the descent of Purus, 
Yadus, from a marriage of Yayati with the daughters of Sukra, 
(without doubt indentifiable with Kai Kaus of Persian tradition) 
and the Asura king of the time.® This is a record of a time 

not when the Asuras were still held in esteem, but when they were 


1 Sans. Wbrterbuch, under asura. Also Keith, Rel, Veda, ch.15, s. i. 

2 Ved, Ind., 1 , p. 383. See also Keith Rel. Veda, Ch. 15, s.i, where 
the degeneration in the meaning of Asura in India is discussed. 

3 The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, Sten Konow : for 
other references see Keith, Rel, Veda, p. 5, f. n, i and 2, 

4 JBORS, 1920, p. 222 ff., n. 2 (contd. on p. 223). 

5 HV, Ch. 269. 

6 Mbh, I, 77-83. For the identification of Sukra, see Lassen, 
Alt. Ind., I, Anhang, p. LXXXIX, f.n. 3 as also Keith, Rel. Veda, 

p. 232. 
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thoroughly detested. Could the panegyrists of the kings and of 
Krsna think of such connections if they were not based on some facts ? 
But the most telling evidence is the astronomical observation made 
near about Delhi and recorded in the Farsi TiStrya Yasht.’^ It 
could not travel to Persia or Balkh but through men. There should be, 
therefore, no a priori objection to later religious feud between India 
and Iran. 

When did daeva acquire the sinister meaning of later A vesta ? In 
the time of Z. it had no such denotation. There is only one certain 
place where it is used in the sense of what in German would be called 
“an incorporeal” and that is Yas., XXXI I, 4. Here too it has got no 
bad sense, Nay, it is used in its original or secondary sense of god ; — 
yat yusta framimatha ya masya acista dailto 
vaxsehte daevo-zusta. ... 

^Thus through your making it has come to pass that the worst 
sinners are called beloved of God’. Moulton after Prof. Bartholomae 
says that here there is a reference to the Kgveda and possibly 

it is traceable to Rv, II, 40, 1-2. Commenting on this Moulton 

says, “Daeva-zusta, identical with devajusta, a compound found in the 
Rgveda to denote what is acceptable to the Devas. The conscious- 
ness of the older (?) reputation of the Devas is latent”. In all other 

places the word daSva is used in the sense of “the worshippers of 
Devas.” Thus in Iran we are confronted with the same state of 
affairs as in India. In Iran the earliest records show the two words 
to have good sense. In India the two words have good sense almost 
throughout the whole of the family books of the Rgveda j the only two 
places in this earlier portion, II, 30, 4 and VIII, 99, 5 where the St. 
P. Lexicon and, following it, Haug^ eay it has the later meaning, 
are not given that meaning by Griffith, and that, rightly. The degenera- 
tion of Asura in India took place about the time of the close of the 
family books and before the completion of the other books ; while 
in Iran, daeva degenerated in sense after Zarathustra. 

This gives us the lower limit of Z’s time. He cannot be placed 
after the close of the Rgvedic period. What is the upper limit ? 
This question can be answered only by determining who was the 
opponent against whom he so vehemently thundered in the Gathas. 


I EZ, p. 23. 2 Ibid, p. 356, f. n. 2. 

3 Essays, p. 269. The reference to the 32nd hymn for the 30th 
is a mistake. 
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*‘He could not be an Indian*’. Why ? No clear answer. It is forgotten 
that so far as is known Devas were worshipped by Indians and 
Indians alone. Mills suggests that they might be some tribes following 
the Rgvedic religion but settled in Afghanistan. That is possible, but 
history does not record any great personality there, such as the 
opponent of Z. must have been. It is not even supported 
by tradition. The name of the opponent as interpreted by modern 
scholarship was Grehma. He was the priest, perhaps, of the opposite 
camp and preached his own peculiar materialistic doctrine which proved 
very embarrassing to Z. for some time.' The leader of the opposing 
forces was Bendva. Later Avesta does not know of these names. It 
knows of only one Gaotema. Modern scholars are hard put to it to 
connect this name with history without being guilty of anachronism.^ 
All attempts have so far proved failures. To connect it with Buddha 
is preposterous. His preachers did not reach Iran before the 2nd 
Century B.C. At least neither Buddha nor his followers can be 
said to have met Z. But there is another interesting account 
preserved in Persian tradition. It says that one Senkerakas from India 
had a philosophical contest with Z., and was defeated.® Looking 
up the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, the nearest name 
that we find corresponding to this name is Sarkaraksya and it is 
recorded of him that he with Uddalaka Aruni, who is very often 
called by his family name, Gautama, and also a few others went to the 
land of the Kaikeyas and had a long philosophical discussion with 
their king Asvapati, the result being that he was defeated. Uddalaka 
is a great personality in Vedic tradition and the fact that he is reported 
to have been defeated ( which is the same thing as to have 
been taught there ) has the value of a statement made against 
one's own interest. Asvapati is the same as Vistaspa, the possessor of 
horses, or the king of horses j and, as I have shown elsewhere, Kaikeyas 
is the sanskritized plural of kik (KikVkaikiVkaikayas^), the designa* 


1 Gathas, Yas. 32, 9 ff. For Mills' opinion, see his Gathas in 
English, p. 151 and Preface, p. XVII, XVIII. 

2 Moulton, EZ and ERPP, p. 141 ff, 

3 Desatir, The book of Shet Zartust, 64. If it is taken into 
account that the old Pahlavi script had the same sign for r and n, it 
is quite possible that the name might have read Serkerakas. 

4 Panini, 4, i, 92 and 95. The whole point has been discussed 
by me in my essay ‘Kr§naism and Zoroastrianism,' which will be 
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tion by which the Kavyas, the tribe to which the patron of Z. belonged, 
were known outside their own camp among their enemies. The location 
of these people by the author of the Ramayana is outside India near 
Balhika country.' Their dialect is said to be the principal PaiSacl 
dialect.® In the Pahlavl commentary, which is the work of the 
former opponents of Z. after their conversion to Z.'s faith (Moulton 
demonstrated it regarding the later Avesta, and the conclusion holds 
good regarding the still later commentary), the unbelieving Kavyas are 
termed Kiks.® Now this story about Jana ^arkaraksya and Uddalaka 
is found in so early works as the Chandogya Upanisad,^ and Satapatha 
Br. and even here it is described as a long past event. And, no doubt, 
the pupil of Uddalaka, Asur Binda Auddalaki (also called Kusurubindu, 
perhaps owing to palaeographical defect) is mentioned as the name of a 
teacher in the Taittiriya Savnhita, almost a contemporaneous work with 
the last portions of the Rgveda.* These identifications are found to be 
complete but the arguments are too long and varied to be given 
here. I, however, cannot help mentioning here that Haug had long 
before definitely asserted that Grehma of the Gathas is identical with 
Grtsamada of the Rgveda,® the author of the first book of the 
Gautamas,^ and one Gatha itself mentions another name of the 
opponent teacher as Auruna Xrafastra (Yas., 34, 9) [Sk. Aruna 
Kalpa -a^itrn,® clearly a proper name ; ‘"reddish vermin” (Mills) 
would be absurd]. Others translate Auruna by "wild'. That the 
Kaikeya Binda, the General who fought against the Pandavas, 
was the same as Bendva of the Gathas is also suggested by 
many other details. Be it mentioned here that the Mahabharata 
war which is nowhere alluded to in the Brahmanas, which know not 
even Yudhisthira, is only a reproduction of the great religious 
war fought in Iran by the followers of Z. against his opponents. 
Darmesteter had the insight to see that many of the inci- 
dents described in the Mahabharata were taken from Persian 


published soon, Kaikayah is also found ; see S. W.B, and Purana 
Pancalaksana. 

l Ramayana, ii, 68, i (-22. 2 ZDMG (1910), Konow, p. lOO. 

3 Mills, Die., pp. 132-3. 4 V, 11-18. S. Br. x, 6, i, 2fTf. 

5 V. I., pp. 127 and 176 (vol. I). 6 Die Gathas, pp. 175-7. 

7 Keith. Rel. Ved., p. i. But I still doubt if it is a proper name 
and not a nick-name meaning the tormentor. 

8 Mills, Die., pp. 18 and 141. 
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traditions, notably the story about the ascent of the five Pandavas 
to Heaven,^ These and many other points lead one to the conclusion 
that the Mahabharata story is but an enormously enlarged Indian 
version of the Iranian Religious War of Z/s time, sufficiently hinted at 
in the Gathas, described in Ayadgar-i-zarirana and the Shahnama of 
Firdausi and. brought into India by the later Kuru tribes from Uttara- 
Kuru, the Otterkorroi of the Greeks. The Kuru tribe is not 
mentioned in the Rgveda, one Kuru*Sravana being mentioned only in 
the lOth Book, and their Purohitas, the Kasyapas," are mentioned only 
in the 9th Book. The connection of the Persian monarch Cyrus (original 
Kurush) with the Kurus was long ago suspected and this connection is 
supported by the fact that one of the ancestors of the Kurus is said to 
be Valhika. The mother of Vidura is said to be a Parasavl.'' Vidura 
dies the death of a Farsi and his body Is not allowed to be cremated/ 
In the Gathas, Vidura is highly respected (Yas., 28, 4 ; 45, 8). The 
opponent of Z. in the traditional explanation of the Gathas is said 
to be blind.® In the Mbh., we have the head of the Kurus described as 
blind, a necessary development due to the distance in space and time. 
The opponents in the Gathas are said to be duse-xsathra — bad rulers ; 
(48. 5) dus-sast-is, evil-teaching (45. i ; 32. 9), etc. In the Mbh. we have 
them as Duhsasana, Duryodhana, etc, the positive of Spitama = Sk. 
sveta, white, is Pandu here^ and the character and name of Yudhisthira, 
a truth-loving man, begotten by Yama, the traditional ancestor of the 
Persians, and different from Mann, the traditional progenitor of the 
Indians tallages with those of Z. His four brothers, corresponding 
to the four brothers of Z., his excessive regard for the dog, 


1 JBBRAS, IV, p. 97. 

2 V.I., vol. I, pp. 145 and 165. Kaurayana cannot be connected 
with Kuru. Ka^yapa has been connected with the Caspian Sea, and he 
is the father of the Asuras. The first Zoroastrian city in India was 
called KaSyapapura (HPI, p. 79). Mrgas are said to be the 
Brahmanas of Sakadvipa, from where the Zoroastrians were imported 
by the son of Krsna (VP, II, 4, 69-70), and Asita Mrgas are the sons 
of Ka6yapa, and were the Purohitas of the Kuru king Janamejaya 

(V.I. I, 4). 

3 Lassen, I.A., I, p. 635. 

4 Mbh, V, 25. It is very curious that Yudhisthira wants to 
cremate Vidura, but a voice from heaven says, he must not be cremated, 

5 Mills, Gathas, 31, 10, Taraporewala, Selections, pp. 367. 
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inexplicable by Indian traditional habits,' his regard for the 
Sun,® and his total absence from the Samhitas (and Brahmanas) 
though his traditional ancestors, Vicitravirya, Pratlpa, Santanu,® 
as also his descendants, Pariksit and Janamejaya^ with their 
brothers are mentioned, prove that his name was introduced 
into India later and thaf he was the same as Z. That would explain 
the original favourable treatment of the Kauravas in the Mbh. and 
the retouching of the epic on the arrival of the Spitama-Pandavas later 
in India. In the Buddhist account the Pandavas are at least in 
one place described in a very bad light.® But the first convert to 
Z.’s faith was Maidyo-i-maunha, Sk. madhyamasa — middle moon, black 
moon — Krsnacaiidra. And nothing is known of his early history 


1 See Contra Gautama Dharma Sutras, xv, 24, 32, 33 j Apas- 

tamba Dharmasutras, i, 5, 15, 16-17 ; 7 , ^ 7 > 20 (SBE, II). 

2 Mbh., Ill, 3. Yiidhisthira does penance and worships the 
Sun silently, and calls him Mihira also, the name under which he 
is worshipped by the Parsis even today. Yudhisthira is called ‘The 
World Teacher* (Ibid, ch. 24, v. 4 (929) ) who knows everything of this 
world. He is worshipped by Vyasa, Saunaka, “and other ascetic 
Brahmanas, in the same way as Rsis worship Indra** (ibid, ch. 36, v. 25 
(995)). Later he is even called God (ibid, bk XV, ii). He, like 
Z., was attempted to be burnt alive, but was saved. His ancestor 
was Puru as Z.’s was Pourushaspa, In Jaina Harivamsa he is said 
to have gone to Pallava-desa in the North of India and became muni 
and remained there till the end of his life (Sargas 64 and 65). 

3 V. I., I, p. 377 ; II, 33. 

4 Ibid, I, pp. 273-4, 493. Pargiter, I, H, Tradition, pp, 113-4. 
Pargiter tries his best to support the Puranic account of there being 2 
Janmejayas with a Parlksita as father and 3 brothers having their names 
as ^rutasena, Ugrasena and Bhimasena. But the utmost confusion 
in the Puranic geneology at this point is best explained by taking 
them as trying to introduce a new name without breaking from the 
Vedic account totally. The Vedic literature knows only one Janme- 
jaya Parikaita, and he was at least for a period against the Iranian 
priests, the Asitmrgas, Ka^yapas, and his brothers are also reported 
to have been anti-Magists, as can be clearly gathered from the story 
of their having beaten the heavenly dogs, for which they had to 
atone heavily (Mbh., I, 

5 Jataka no., 536. 
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in the Brahmanas excepting that he was an anti-Vedist and the 
pupil of the Terrible Afigirasa. As from the Gathas regard for 

the Angirasas is apparent^ though he expresses his difficulty also in 
having a term for those Ahgirasas who were opponents of the good 
religion,' his thunderings against the Daevas might will have earned 
for him the nickname of Ghora among the Indians. Geldner’s theory 
that Zarathustra belonged to the r4th century b.c. seems to be correct, 
for Krsna’s date according to the Puranas as calculated by Mr. Jayaswal 
comes to about that time. His contemporaneity with Uddalaka is 
proved by the fact that he was the class fellow and therefore a contem- 
porary of Utahka (Mbh. I, 2 & XIV, 53! ). 

An investigation into the etymology of the name of the Farsi 
Prophet makes the case for the 14th century b.c. very strong. Bartho- 
lomae discreetly left the point untouched. Others see the word to 
contain ustra. But while the Christians take it to mean a camel, 
the Parsis take it to mean light. As regards the first part of the 
word, there is greater uncertainty. But all are agreed on one 
point that the th in it ought to have been ta or tf- The th in the 
middle of the word, they seem to imply, cannot give any intelligible 
Avestan word, The real problem is to explain how this sound entered 
the word, So far as is known there is only one rule in Sanskrit which 
aspirates an unaspirated sound in any word. It is that when an element 
having an aspirate consonant loses its aspiration on being joined to 
any word, the aspiration is thrown back or forward on the last or the 
initial unaspirated consonant : — daghV*dagh-t'>dhak ; duhVdhuk ; ” 
rabhtaVrab-dha ; runadh-tiVr*^^nad-dhi ; rundh-tam'>i'und-dham.* The 
operation of this most natural physical law of sound changes would have 
very simply explained the whole mystery round Zarathustra. If the 
/ of the last portion were originally an aspirate which became an un- 
aspirated sound owing to the peculiar phonology of Avestan 
which does not allow the surd aspirants th and / to appear 
(with an immediately preceeding s or written n) “as answer- 
ing to older aspirate, the preceding t would be naturally aspirated 
into th. And this gives us a good and intelligent meaning. 
“Sthira** as the last component of an Avestan word would instead of 
appearing as ^-stira or ^^stara, by another rule of syncopation 


I Yas., 43, 15 • 44, 12 

3 V.G.S.§S4. 

5 Jackson, Av. Gr., S. 78. 


2 Av. Gr., p. 239. 

4 Ibid, § 626 («), (c), 6 g, 
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in compounds, appear as -stra,* the preceding u changing the s into 
s/t according to another law similar to Sk.® Sthira in compounds 
means powerful, e.g., jatuathira, “naturally powerfur (Rv, II, 13, ii j 
see Ved. Ind. I, 288). The whole word Zarathushtra has an adjectival 
meaning, though of course capable of being used as a noun. 
This aspect of the matter has not been considered by those who 
insist on seeing the camel in ustra. For if Zarathushtra means *'the old 
earner' or the '‘the sorrel camel" (Mills), what would Zarathushtrotema 
mean — camelest When this objection occurred to me I naturally 

turned to w'hat my Parsi brethern had to say on the point, and I 
found that I was anticipated though differently ( I refer to Tara- 
porewala, Zarathushtra, pp. 23-4). Haug failed in observing it. ® 
This superlative had been in use in Iran from a very early time 
and denoted the Chief ruler of the Iranian Polity.^ But he even 
makes the mistake against which he protests, and accepts another 
suggestion of taking ustra to mean light. So far as Vedic is concerned 
the pontiffic decision of S. W. B. is against any such conjecture and 
as regards A vesta n, I know of no such use, nor is any cited. The 
only word, then that would give an adjectival meaning, as also -stra 
as the last element of the word in question is -sthira. The word that 
would then fit in similarly with the first element would be either 
jaritus (of a singer) or hartus (of him-who-takes-away, a fighter's). 
Both give good sense, but both have got objections to meet. Let 
us see which to accept. 

(a) ♦Jaritnathira, singer's power. This would be supported by 
the fact that he preached by singing, as also by the fact that his 
nearest equivalent name among the Vedic bards was Jarutha by which 
he was probably known, for the person named Jarutha is hostilely 
referred to in the RV. in three places® as having been burnt and 


1 Ibid, S. 876. 

2 Macdonell, V. G. S., S. 67 (c). Av. Gr., S. 155. 

* The affix 'tama' may also come after nouns in the Vedic lan- 
guage, Cf. Kanvatama«= the greatest of the Kanvas, RV, I, 48, 4 — Ed. 

3 Haug, Essays, etc., pp, 296-7. 

4 Yas. XIX, 17-18. The translation cannot be The Head of 
the Church, 

5 V.L, I, 279, RV. vii. I, 3 ; 9, 6 j x. 80, 3. The lightning is 
inferred from the fact that in x. 80, 3, Agni is said to have burnt 
Jarut ‘‘from the waters,'' 

JUNE, 1929 13 
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destroyed by lightning, Sayana, followed by Ludwig and Griffith, 
calls him an Asura,^ and the Greek tradition about Z. records 
that he ^was killed by lightning.^ The name Jarutha is derived by 
Sayana fcom Vgr, to sing, saying ; it means one who makes loud 
souncL; But the defect is that it cannot be eliminated. 

(b) ^Hartusthira, of a fighter, powerful. This is supported by the 
Gathas. They open with the wail of the Soul of the Kine for 
^^energetic help,” and end with a fierce call to arms • 

'"attack those deceivers and quick let it be” — even as Krsna 
ended, yudhasva, — fight. 

It is further supported by the Farsi tradition^ about his 
having died fighting while defending his fire temple. 

But all this is based on the supposition that the law of aspira- 
tion in internal sandhi might be taken to have worked in exter- 
nal sandhi as well, besides that Gathic instead of having its own form 
in its own way simply copied it from Vedic, for the Avestan Gen. 
form of hartr would, on the analogy of datr, be zarthro or *zarithro.* 
This is not so. Zarathushtra has as its last element an adjective, and we 
have already noticed that its superalative was freely used, to designate 
the chief of the Iranian polity.® The last element must be the 
representative of -sthira. We further know that this element was in 
Vedic times used to form compounds and at least one of them was used 
as a proper noun, Jatu-sthira and Havksthira.^ Then, is there no 
way out ? Is there any reason why we should divide the word between 
th and u — zarath and ustra only, especially when it makes no sense ? 
Why not zarathu-stra ? Tu and thu are two of the 47 principal 
primary suffixes that were used in the ancient language to form 
derivatives.* Zarathu is then quite as good and regular a form 
as any that we know of and the most doubtful suggestion of Mills* 
and Jackson'® and others that the word had acquired irregularity 
in the course of usage, is less than useless. The citation of haritS^vA 


I Comm, on X. 80, 3. 2 Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, p. 32. 

3 Mills, Gathas in English Verbatim, Yas. 53, 8 ; p. 196. 

4 Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, p, 32. 

5 Jackson, Av. G.S., p. 322. 

6 Yas. XIX, 18, xxvi, i See Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, p. 24 
and bis Selections, p. 191. 

7 V.I. I. pp. 233, 282. 8 Av. Gr. SS, 759, 790, 794. 

9 Mill's, Die., p. 496 (H18). 10 Av. Gr. S. 869, note. 
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and harida§va does not prove anything, for they are quite regular 
forms.i Rather the fact that these are quite regular forms in Sk.- 
and the word zarathushtra is found in its present form for the first 
time in the earliest record as the name of a person who was early 
deified,® and whose name therefore, should have been very much 
respected and cared for, totally disproves any such hypothesis. 
Zarathushtra, therefore, means ‘^in-fight-steadfast,*’ regard being had 
for the fact that it was used in very early times as a designation 
of the Chief-ruler (ratu, not Heed-priest as is generally translated) of 
the Iranian Polity. It also fits in with the fact that in the Gathas 
themselves he is declared to have been sent by God in response to 
the wail of the Soul of the Cow. It may be noted here that according 
to Haug this was not the name of the prophet, but simply a title— » 
Spitama being his real name.^ 

This etym ology helps us in fixing the age of the prophet. 
For, we find that in the Indian tradition not only is there an 
exact counterpart of Z. having similar personal and family names 
(Pandava Yudhisthira = Spitama Zarathushtra), four brothers, descend- 
ed from Puru, worshipper of Truth, closely connected with Yama 
and the Asuras, himself said to have been connected with them 
through blood, his palace having been built by Asura Maya (which 
may be a Prakrit form of maga, attracted to Sk. maya, or maya) ; 
deified early (at least as regards Arjuna, even in Panini’s time),* 
if not himself, at least his close companian, Krsna, being the first 
to raise the respect for the cow into religion. The noble, innocent 
beast though called aghnya, sometimes in the Rgveda, was freely eaten, 
down to the times of the Dharma-sutras — Gautama, xvii, 27-37 ; Apas- 
tamba, i, 6, 17, 30-I j the injunction of Vrhannaradlyam, 22,, 16 
against performing its sacrifice in kaliyuga rather suppports 
Krsna's claim to his being the first real Gopa. ® For^ only 


1 S. W. B. 

2 Yas. 42, 21, 3 Haug, Essays, p. 297. 

4 Panini, iv, 395fif., cf. IHQ, (1926), pp. 186-8, — a note on this 
point by K, G. Subrahmanyam. Yudhisthira is actually mentioned 
to have been worshipped by the great Brahmanas, as the rsis wor- 
shipped Indra, — Mbh., Ill, 26,- There are the statues of the Panda- 
vas worshipped at Kuruksetra. At Allahabad near the fort, people 
worship the images of the five Panovas. 

5 Cf. Y as. 29, See also Guthrie, The Hymns of Zoroaster, p* 
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thus can we interpret the Govardhana Ilia of Kr§na, who is called 
Indra of the Cows in the Puranas but Asura in the Buddhist 
literature, a suggestion which is very strongly supported by the Hari- 
vaip§a, (chs. 93ff., JBORS, 1920, p. 227), which, as against all the 
Puranas, preserves a genealogy according to which Krsna was des- 
cended from an Asura Madhu, for which reason he was called Madhava 
(this word is, in my deliberate opinion, a vernacularised or sanskritised 
form of maidhyoi maonha, or may be of Mazda). Him the Atharva 
(Weber, Hist. Sk. Lit. pp. 147, 304) and the Kg-vedas (viii, 96, 13-15, so, 
taking Am§umati= Yamuna, with Sayana and agreeing with Sitanath 
Tatvabhushan, Krishna and the Puranas, p. 14) also call Asura. 
Besides, Yudhisthira was also called a Partha, suggesting connection 
with Parthia of Iran, PandayaSrestha or Pandavatama, almost 
exactly equal to Spitama and the ‘‘Song” of “Bhaga" ( = Baga, the 
equivalent of deva in Avesta) of Krsna, has the same features to 
distinguish it from the other portion of Hindu literature of his time, — 
Upaniaads, Brahmanas ; the emphasis on action, and the right of every 
man and woman, not excluding the Sudras, to receive his teachings,^ 
coupled with the fact that Yudhisthira's name and also those of his 
father and brothers are not mentioned in the Brahmanas and 
his Parsi characteristics noted above, — all point out that Zarathushtra 
was turned into Yudhisthira in India, long, long after the end 
of the ministry of Krana Candra Madhava-Maidhyoi-maonha of the 
Gathas,® The latter disappears from the Iranian world after Z. 


XXII. The corresponding wail of the Indian cow occurs not in Mbh., 
or the Visnu Purana but in the Purana of Bhaga-Bhagavata. 

1 Ency, Brit., iith art. Zarathushtra ; Taraporewala, Zarath 
ushtra, 65-7 ; Yas. xxx, ii, 2, 46, 12 ; See Tilak's, Gita Rahasya. Cf. 
GUa, xii 15 j ix, 30, 32. 

2 The story of the Iranian Religious war must have travelled 
to India, especially as the Kurus were closely connected with the 
contending parties. This formed the nucleus of the pro-Kuru original 
epic by popular tranference. Later when Kranaism gained ground pro- 
Pandava elements were introduced, Z., who in vedic times was known 
either as Jarutha or Ghora Augirasa, was correctly translated into 
Yudhisthira. Otherwise how to explain his total absence from vedic 
literature and the fact that the whole of the war portion of Mbhfi 

pro-Kuru and the rest pro-Parfdava 7 
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At this time might have occurred at least some of the wars 
between Devas and Asuras referred to in the Brrihmanas.^ But 
Krsna’s time is not recorded in the Puranas with any degree of exact- 
ness, The only person of his time about whom there is any exactness 
is Parlksit. (This record is another evidence of there having been 
no such war in India as is recorded in the Mahabharata, apd there 
having been no such person as Yudhisthira, for otherwise their date was 
more important to be remembered than that of Parlksit). But in the 
Vedic and Brahmanical literature, Parlksit and his successor’s reigns 
are very highly praised* and therefore their dates are remembered in 
the Puranas. The period from the birth of Parlksit to Mahapadma's 
coronation is given there as 1015 or 1050 years (Pargiter, The 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 58, 74). The latter event has been 
fixed, though not with exactness, in the 4th cent B.C. (372 ? B.C.), (V, 
Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed,, p, 48). This date is corroborated 
by many other dates and cannot be said to be a later invention, for it 
goes against the prevailing belief that the war took place in the begin- 
ning of the Kali era, some thing like 2500 years earlier. In the 
Brahmanas, Janamejaya is never mentioned as a contemporary person 
but one of the past age, Thus Krsna cannot belong to any date 
after the I4th-i5th century B.C. (Cf. Jayaswal, JBQRS, 1916). 
And so Zarathushtra. This is not only in accord with Geldner’s view* 


1 Hang, Essays, pp, 270-1 ; Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, pp. 
1 1-2. It may be of great importance to note here that the boyhood 
legend of Krsna, about which there is almost a concensus of opinion 
among scholars, is a later development, being not found in the Mbh. 
It is found in the Shahnama ; only it is there related in relation to 
Kaikhusro. Was this a still later importation ? See Shahnama (Nawab 
kishore press), pp, i29fTf. ; for a brief reference, see Persia (The Story 
of the Nations), pp. 6 iff. We find similarly that the story of Yayati’s 
marriage with the Asura maidens is ndwhere referred to in the 
Briihmanas or the Vedas. See Shahnama, p. 102. It is to be 
remarked that this story is related of Kaikaus, the same person (Sukra- 
carya of Indian tradition) whose daughter is in that way said to 
have been married to Yayati, Mbh,, I, chs, 77-83, Similar is the case 
with some other parts of the Mahabharata story, 

2 Atharvaveda, xx, 127, 7-10 ; V. I., l, pp. $20, 493-4 j 273-4, 

* Geldner has subsequently changed his view materially. See EZ, 
p. 18, n,-2.— Ed. , , 
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but is supported by the cuneiform record of Assyria, where Assara 
MazM, Asura Mazda, on all accounts a word coined by Zarathushtra, 
appears on a record of about 1500 b.cA 
' The conclusion at which, therefore, we arrive is as follows : — 

Z.’s date after the 8th cent. B.C. is impossible, but before the 8th 
cent. B.C, certain, and in the 15th cent. B.C, most probable, 

Jainatii Pati 


On some fiscal terms occurring in the Ancient 
Indian Land-grants 

I 

Hiranya 

In the Ancient Indian inscriptions recording the royal grants of 
land at least from the end of the 5th century onwards'^ a clause 
is frequently found to the effect that the donation is made with the 


I Moulton, ERPP, pp, 57, 73. The discovery of the inscription 
cannot disprove the otherwise most probable view that Mazdah is the 
special revelation of Z. It would simply fix the date of Z. (Cf. my 
essay — Krsnaism and Zoroastrianism). For the originally anti-Vedic 
character of Bhagavatism, see Canda, The Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 
98« io 7. 

Abbreviations explained : — ^VI«Vedic Index; IHQ = Indian 
Historical Quarterly; ERPP — Early Religious Poetry of Persia; 
Rel, Ved.-“ Keith’s Religion and Philosophy of the Veda; 
HV— HarivamSa ; Alt. Ind. = Alterthumskunde (Indische) ; EZ — Early 
Zoi^oastrianism ; Moulton, Die.- Dictionary (of the Gathas) ; Mbh — 
Mahabharata ; IHT=: Indian Historical Tradition. Av. Gr. =Avesta 


Grammar ; VGS = Vedic Grammar for Students ; Yas.a=Yasnas of the 
A Vesta ; S. W. B, = Sanskrit Worterbuch ; HPD = Hadivala, Paris of 
Ancient India ; VP«Vi§nu Purana. 

2 One of the earliest land-grants mentioning the term hiranya 
is the Khoh copper-plate inscription of the Uccakalpa Maharaja 


Jayanatha, dated 


1 77 G F 

^^ 7 Gupta Inscriptions no, 14). 
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hiranya and other dues of the king, while the inhabitants of the 
village (or part of the village) in which the land is situated are 
required to pay to the donee thenceforth the customary hiranya and 
other revenues. Hiranya as a revenue term occurs likewise in the 
Rajadharma and Nlti sections of the Smritis and Puranas (cf. Gaut. X, 
25, Visnu III, 24, Manu VII, 130, Agnipurana ccxiii, 27 etc.). The 
Artha§astra, though it does not include hiranya in its regular list 
of constituents of the body of income {^yamr\ram)y refers to it 
as a branch of the king's revenue. Thus in the chapter relating to 
the duties of the Samahartai (^'Collector-General,'’ “Obereinnehmer’’)''^ 
we are told that this officer should prepare a written record (nibandha) 
specifying inter alia the contributions payable by the villagers 
severally and collectively under the heads of grain, domestic animals, 
hiranya^ forced labour and so forth. In the traditional story of 
the origin of kingship recorded by the ArthasSstra^ the people having 
chosen Manu, the son of the Sun, as their king, fix \ of the crops, 
of merchandise as well as hiranya as his share. In the similar 
story that has been preserved in the Mahabharata^ the people, 
having obtained Manu as their king by the favour of the god Brahma, 
promise to pay him of domestic animals as well as hiranya and 
tV of crops. 

The meaning of the term hiranya in the above contexts has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved, It has been most often translated 
as ‘gold’/ though other explanations have also been suggested.® 
The usual translation, however, has been found to throw so little light 
upon its specific character that various attempts have been made 
further to solve the mystery. Thus it has been suggested in connexion 
with the occurrence of the term in the Smritis that it is either *a 


I Ibid,, II, 6. 2 Ibid., II, 35, 

3 Ibid., I, 13. , 4 XII, 67,17-32. 

5 Cf. the trs. of Buhler in SBE II, p. 227, Ibid, XXV, p. 237, Jolly 
Ibid. VII, p. 16, Fleet, p. 124 ; Shamasastry, Artha^Sastra tr., 2nd 
ed. p, 173 ; Meyer, Das Arthamstra des KauUlya^ p. 225. Also cf. 
N, G. Majumdar {Inscriptians of Bengal, part III, Rajshahi, 1929), 
who translates samasta-rdfabhofa-kara’hiranya-pratyayah as ‘(with) all 
the income such as taxes and gold enjoyed by the king'. 

6 Cf. the trs. 'payment in money' (Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., VII, 
p. 160), ‘the tax in money' (Senart, Ibid,,, pp. 61-62), and ‘tax in 
cash’ (Vog^l, AntiquiHes of the Chamba State, pp. 167-169). 
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tax on the hoard’ or 'a tax on the capital of the annual income’.^ A 
more desperate explanation that has been offered® is that it refers 
to the right of the State to the gold and probably other mines as well. 

The current explanation of hiranya in the sense of gold as mention’ 
ed above may be proved to be unsound on the following grounds : — 

(rt) In the Smrti texts referred to above hiranya is usually, 
joined with ^pasu^ (domestic animals) and it occurs in the 
same context as the crops, trees, roots, fruits, flowers, 
leaves, grass and so forth among the recognised sources of 
the king’s revenue. It therefore evidently belonged to the 
group of taxes relating to the simple agricultural and 
industrial products of a village. 

(d) In the land-grants hiranya is often® conjoined with bhaga- 
bhogakara which, as we shall presently see, has to be under- 
stood in the sense of the king^s customary grain-share 
called bhaga in the Arthaiastra and bali in the Smrtis, 
In other cases* it is joined with dhanya or (the king’s share 
of) the crops. Hiranya^ therefore, was a tax of the same 
nature as the king^s grain-share which was paid in kind, 

^ {c) It is extremely improbable for a state like that contemplated 
in the Smrtis to draw part of its normal revenue from gold 
whether we understand by it a tax on the accumulated 
hoard of the metal or a tax on the income estimated in gold 
currency.® 

The clue to the correct explanation of hiranya is to be sought 
in some characteristic forms of the Indian land-revenue known to 
later times. In the mediaeval period of Indian history while pay- 
ments of the land-revenue (before the revenue reform of Todar 
Mall) were made in kind, certain special classes of crops were 

1 N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, Kauiilya^ pp. 139, 140. 

2 See Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India^ p. 302. With 
the above may be compared Mr. R, D. BanerjFs tr. of sa-hiranya 
in some of the land-grants (e.g. Ep, Ind.^ XIV, no. 23. Ibid., XV, 
no. 18) as *(with the right of mining) gold’, 

3 Cf. Ep. Indny I, no. 10, Ibid,, II, no. 23, Ibid., Ill, no. 7, Ibid., 
IV, no. 29, Ibid., VII, no, 22, Ibid., XIV, no. 13 etc. 

4 Cf, Ep, [nd,i I, no. 13. Ibid., IV, no. 8, Ibid., VI, no. 28. 

5 Furthermore, hira'Q.ya not only meanf ‘gold’ but it has also th<? 
general sense of any precious metal. 
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always assessed in cash.* In the light of these examples it may 
be justifiably concluded that the ancient was a tax of this 

nature. It was, in other words, a tax in cash levied upon certain 
kinds of crops, as distinguished from the tax in kind which was 
charged upon the ordinary crops. 


II 

Bh agabh ogakara 

Like kiranya the term bhagabhogakara may be traced in the 
ancient Indian land grants at least from tlie end of the 5th century 
after Christ.® It is not known to the literature of the Smrtis, nor 
as a revenue-term in the Arthasastra. It has been usually taken to 
consist of three distinct items bhaga, bhoga and kara and translated 
accordingly.* A clue towards its correct interpretation is supplied 
by a passage in the ArthaiSastra/ where persons occupying fields 
and embanked reservoirs {sett 4 ) from private owners on condition 
of bhagabhoga are distinguished from those who hold the same on 
condition of avakraya^ prakraya^ adhi (mortgage) and so forth. Here 
bhagabhoga is explained by G. Sastrl to refer to the condition of 
paying a specific share of the resulting product. We may, then, 
take bhagabhogakara as a tax {hard) of the nature of a specific portion 
of the agricultural produce payable to the king. It is, in other words, 
the king’s grain-share indicated by the terms bhaga and bali in 
the Arthasastra and the Smrtis respectively. 

III 

Coravarjjaniy sacauroddharana 

The ancient Indian land-grants from the close of the 5lh century 
onwards frequently contain the clause that the donation is made 


1 See Baden-Powell, Land’ Systems in British India ^ vol. I, 
pp. 273, 274. Cf. Aind'Akbari, Blochmann and Jarrett’s tr., vol. II, 
p. 65 ; Forbes, Ras Malay p. 571. 

2 See the Khoh Grant of Jayanatha mentioned above. 

3 Cf, the trs. of Mr. R. D. Banerjee {Ep. Ind,y XIV, no. 23 ; Ibid., 
XV, no, 18, etc.) as ‘shares, right of easement taxes’, and of Vogel 
(loc, cit., pp, 167-169), On the other hand Kielhorn {Ep. Ind., VII. 
p, 160) translates it as ‘share of the producer’. 

4 HI, 9. 

JUNE, 1929 


14 
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coravarjjam^ or cauravarjjam,^ Fleet® translated this expression 
as *with the exception of the right to fines imposed upon thieves', 
while Vogel* took it to signify that the donee was excluded from 
the special privilege of persecution of thieves such as was connoted 
by the term cauroddharana. Both these explanations may be 
shown to be untenable on the following grounds : — 

(rz) The context in which the term invariably occurs shows 
that it was an immunity granted in favour of the donee 
and not a right reserved for himself by the donor, 

{b) There is not the slightest vestige of authority to show that 
the transfer of the rights of jurisdiction was ever contem- 
plated as possible in respect of the pious grants of land, 

(c) Whatever might have been the case with the minor offences, 
jurisdiction over thieves was not certainly exercised by 
the village authorities. Hence the question of its transfer 
would not arise in connexion with the grants of single 
villages or village lands mentioned in the inscriptions. 

We propose to connect the expression coravarjjaxfi and its equi- 
valents with a kind of tax imposed upon the villagers for 
protection against thieves, in other words, for maintenance of the 
village police. In favour of this view may be mentioned the fact 
that the Arthasastra^ includes (‘rope for binding thieves*) in 

the list of the king’s receipts under the head country^-part {rMra), Now 
is one place* we are told that while the village headman is to be 
liable for loss suffered by the caravan within the village limits, the 
superintendent of pastures {vivltadhyaksd) is to be responsible for loss 
on the village boundary, and the officer charged with arresting thieves 
(corarajjukd) is to be liable for loss in a place which is not pasture 
land/ It is legitimate to suppose that the function of tracking 
criminals thus entrusted to the corarajjuka would entail the collec- 
tion of a fee or tax from the villagers, and that this was indicated by 
the term corarajju. In modern times, too, the tax for the main- 


1 For the earliest examples see Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, nos. 
21, 23» 27. Other terms of a similar nature are coradTohavarjjam 
{G, /., no. 25, Ep, Ind., VIII, no, 28, etc.) and corara/apathyakdri- 
varf/a'i]i {Ep, Ind,^ XI, 21, XII, 3, etc,), 

2 a. 6. 3 11,34. 

4 A very similar rule occurs in Yajfiavalkya, II, 271. 
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tenance of the village-police is a well-known institution under the 
name cauHdan, 

In the land-grants of the Pala kings and the Rampal grant of 
Srlcandra one of the clauses is that the grant is made with the 
caurodd/mrana. This expression was understood by VogeP to 
mean that the special privilege of persecution of thieves correspond- 
ing to the infangiheof of Old English law was conferred upon the 
donee. Another explanation is suggested by Mr. N. G. Mazumdar 
who translates the expression® as *with police- protection.’ Both these 
interpretations are unsatisfactory. As we have already observed, 
there is no authority for the supposition that the grant of rights 
of jurisdiction was ever contemplated in the case of holders of pious 
grants. Again, there seems to be no reason why the privilege of 
protection should be conferred only upon such classess of persons. More- 
over, the cauroddkarana is mentioned in a list of oppressions (pidtinas) 
from which exemptions are granted to the donee in the inscriptions of 
Ratnapala and Indrapala, kings of Priigjyotisa, while an inscription 
of king Balavarman specifies that the land assigned to the donee 
is not to be entered by a number of oppressors among whom are 
included the caufoddharanika.^ In accordance with the explanation 
of caravarffam given above, we propose to take cauroddkarana 
to mean that the tax for maintenance of the village police was 
assigned to the donee along with the land itself. 

IV 

Dasaparadha^ paficaparadha 

A frequent clause contained in the ancient Indian land grants 
from the beginning of the seventh century onwards/ is that the land 


1 Loc, cit., p. 129, Cf. Mr. R. D. Banerjee’s translation of 
cauroddkarana (Ep, Ind,, XIV, no, 23 ; Ibid., XV, no. 18) with right of 
extirpation of robbers. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 7.^5^5,1896-1897. The grants of Balavarman, Ratnapala and 
Indrapala are assigned by Hoernle dates approximating to 990, 1010-50 
and 1060 A, C. respectively, 

4 One of the earliest recorded instances containing this clause 

• . 286 

is the Maitraka grant dated-^ — ^ — . For the fuller forms see Ep. 

605-6 A.C. ' 

Ind,, III, 9,36, VII, etc. 
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is granted to the donee sadasaparadha or in the fuller form sadan^t^- 
damparadha. This expression was taken by Fleet ^ to imply the 
donee*s right to th« proceeds from fines for the commission of ten 
offences by the villagers. Fleets^ explanation has been followed by 
all later writers. The only difference of opinion on this point has 
centred upon the list of specific offences referred to in the clause in 
question. Fleet himself held it to consist of 3 specified sins 
of the body, 3 of the mind and 4 of speech. On the other hand, Jolly - 
connected it with a list of ten grave offences mentioned by Narada, 
while HiralaP identified it with a series of ten offences mentioned in 
the Sukranlti (III, 6).^ A recent writer,* after justly pointing out the 
improbability of offences of the mind being made the subject of legal 
punishment, prefers to take the phrase in the sense of judicial fines 
in general. Leaving these minor points out of account the fundamental 
objection that may be urged against Fleet^s interpretation of dasapara- 
dha is that there is no authority for the view that the grant of rights 
of jurisdiction to holders of religious grants was contemplated in the 
ancient times. The phrase undoubtedly stands for a kind of income 
accruing to the king from the villages, since the Cambay grant of 

8*50 6 aka 

the Rastrakuta Govinda IV dated ® includes the income 

•• • 930 A.C. 

from dasaparadha with the contributions in grain and domestic 
animals in a list of the king's receipts (utpatpi). Its precise nature 
in relation to the royal endowments of land is indicated by a Nepal 
grant of the 6th or 7th century recording a king’s dedication of a 
village to a certain Buddhist establishment.'^ There the privileges 
conferred upon the donee are declared among other things to com- 
prise that in case of commission of the five offences, such as theft, 


1 Gupta Inscriptions^ p. 189 «. 

2 Recht und Sitte, Eng. tr., p. 270. 3 Ep^ Ind., X, p. 47 w. 

4 To the above add B. C. Mazumdar {JBORS, 1916, p. 53n), 
who, after mentioning that the phrase was till lately in vogue in 
permanent leases in the Sonepur State, quotes the opinion of some to 
the effect that it included “adultery, assault, defamation and offences 
relating to village roads and water reservoirs,* 

5 Beni Prasad, The State, p. 303, 

6 Ep* Ind,i VII, p. 36 (Kielhorn’s list of South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, no, 91). 

7 See Sylvain L6vi, Le Nepal, III, I user, no. XX. 
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adultery,, murder, complicity and «o forth, the person alone of the 
delinquent is to be seized by the kings’ officers. It would thus appear 
that the terms daiaparadha and paficaparMha in the ancient grants 
involved a remission of penalties for the commission of traditional lists 
of offences by the villagers. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


Eavana and His Tribes 


In my two articles on the Aboriginal Names and the Aboriginal 
Tribes in the Ramayana, an attempt has been made to elucidate the 
language and the customs of the Vanaras and the Rak§asas and the 
former have been identified with the Savaras and other Mundari 
tribes of the modern times. It was not possible then to say much 
about the Raksasas of Laiika, of whom the epic gives a fuller account. 
In this paper I propose to study the ways of life of these men and 
show how some of the tribes now living in the hills and jungles 
of the Central Provinces still maintain the ways of life of the Raksasas. 

Before the customs and manners of the people of Lafika are taken 
up for study, it is but necessary to give a little attenlion to the 
physical features of their lord whom tradition pictures as an un- 
natural being with ten heads and twenty arms. The clan of Lanka 
derived their importance in the story mostly from their leader. All the 
great performances he is said to have achieved are attributed to his 
ten heads and arms of double that number. It is therefore essential 
to observe if the epic really supports this popular belief ; it is only an 
unfounded notion that has somehow caught the minds of the people 
of India.' 

The epic contains the description of Ravana in all situations. 
There are given the pictures of Ravana asleep, and Ravana dead ; 


I The notion has taken such deep root that it has found its 
way into art. It has become a convention. Any crooked picture of a 
human being with ten facea is taken to represent Ravana. Even an 
illiterate person recognises the figure of Rava^ia. 
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Ravana on his throne in the council Chamber and Havana in his car 
fighting with his enemies are truly depicted in it. A study of these 
pictures, especially of his appearance in sleep and in death, enables 
us to know his real appearance ; for, it is admitted by our Sastras that 
a person however much he disguises his true nature at other times 
reveals himself in sleep and in death. First let us observe him when 
he was taking repose after a day’s activity. 

While Hanuman was going from room to room in Havana’s man- 
sion searching for Slta, he saw, in one apartment, the Raksasa king 
lying at full length, sound asleep (V, ic).' 

15 kahcanangadasannaddhau dadarSa sa mahatmanah/ 
vikaiptau raksasendrasya bhujav indradhvajopamaii// 

16 airavatavisanagrair apidana-krta-vranau/ 
vajrollikhita-pinaipsau visnu-cakra-pariksatau// 

17 plnau samasujatainsau sahgatau balasaipyutau/ 
sulaksana-nakhahgusthau svahguliyaka-laksltau// 

18 samhatau parighakarau vrttau karikaropamaii/ 
viksiptau sayane subhre pafica-Slrsav ivoragau// 


22 tabhyam sa paripurnabhyam bhujabhyatn rak8ase§varah// 

In this description every word employed to picture the arms is 
used in dual number, which shows that they were only two in luiinber, 
In the same passage, his head is said to be only one. 

tasya raksasa-rajasya ni^cakrama mahamukhat : 
here ^mukhaf is singular ; and also 

mukutenapavrttena kundalojvalitananam ; 
here %nan<im' also is singular. Because there was only one face, he 
must have only one head and one neck. While sleeping, Ravana was 
seen with one head and two arms alone. How did he appear when 
he lay dead in the battle-field ? His brother, Vibhlsana, seeing him 
said (VI, II 2) : 

3 viksipya dirghau niscestau bhujav ahgadabhu§itau/ 
makutenapavrttena bhaskarakaravarcasa// 

Bhujau and its adjective are in the dual number and makuUna 
in the singular. 


I The Valmiki RSmayana edited and published by T. R. Krish- 
namacharya of the Madhva Vilas Book Depot, Kumbakonam, has been 
consulted to prepare this paper. 
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Ravana^s wives rush into the field and falling on his body lament 
(lo). One of them ^aiike sirah krtvU ruroda, mukhamik^atV Here 
sirah and mukham are in the singular number. Another of his wives 
laments : 

9 ‘upahytya ca bhujau hatasya vadanam drsfcva’. 

Bhujau is dual and vadanam is singular. 

Mandodari, his principal wife, laments describing his face 

(VI, iI4, 36) : 

Kirifca^kufcoj'jvalitam tamrasyam diptakundalam/ 

vaktram na bhrajate// 

Asyam and vaktram are both in the singular number. In the 
pictures of ‘Ravana asleep' and 'Ravana dead,* he is shown with one 
head and two arms like an ordinary human being. In waking moments, 
he might appear differently. It is necessary to observe how he is depict- 
ed while he was active. 

After Ravana had revealed himself to Sita in the Paflca*va{I 
cottage, he begins to extol himself by telling her of his glories 
and prowess. Regarding his strength he says (iii. 4 9) : 

3 udvaheyaip bhujabhyam tu medinim ambare sthitah. 

Bhujabhyam is dual and therefore he had only two arms. 

Having taken Sita to Lanka, he showed his mansion, pleasure- 
gardens, jewels, etc. When he found her unmoved, he bowed to her feet 
with his head, saying (III, 56) : 

37 na ca ’pi Ravanah kancin murdhna strim prana meta ha. 

^Murdhm\ being singular, intimates only one head. In these two 
cases Ravana informs that he had only one head and two arms. 

While struggling with Jatayu, the lord of the Raksasas kicked 
the lord of vultures with his two fists and two legs (Iff, 51) ; 

40 mustibhyam caranabhyam ca grdhrarajam apothayat. 

When Hanuman was about to accost Sita in the Ai§oka grove, 
he saw some lights approach and concealed himself in the foliage of 
the tree on which he had perched. Amidst the precession, Ravana 
was seen and was at once identified to be the person seen sleeping 
in the apartment in the mansion (V, 18) : 

30 so *yam eva pura ^te puramadhye grhottame. 

This is a sufficient guarantee that Ravana was unchanged when he woke 
up. The number of his limbs remained the same as when he was 
asleep, 

Hearing Sita curse him for his misbehaviour, Ravaua looked at 
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her with angry eyes. Here the word for eyes is used in the dual 
number (V, 22) : 

25 vivrtya nayane krure Janakim anvavaiksata, 

and in the succeeding verses, the words for ar^s and ear-rings {ikufa- 
bhyam and ku'n^dbalabhyam) are used in the dual number alone ; as 
he is said to have only two ear-rings and two eyes it is certain that 
he had one head only. 

When Hanuman was captured by Indrajit and was taken captive 
to the presence of Ravana, the vanara saw the king of Raksasas shining 
with 'hirohhir dasabhiJC which cannot be taken to signify ten-heads ; 
for, immediately afterwards Ravana is said to shine with *pUrna- 
candrabha-vaktrena (V, 49, 7). Here vaktrena being singular signi- 
fies only one face. Had he really ten heads, he ought to have been 
said to shine with ten faces. 

Similarly in the description of Ravana as he appeared to Surpa- 
nakha, when she ran to Lanka to report about the ignominy done to 
her and the destruction of the Raksasas in the Janasthana, it is said, 
(III, 32) that he was with ^vimhatibhujanty dahagrwam ; but it cannot 
be taken to mean twenty arms and ten heads as in the same passage 
he is said to have two arms : 

nivarayati bahubhyarn yah sailasikharopamah. 

Even at the time of war, he is described with one head only. When 
Ravana came into the battle-field for the first time, Rama asks 
Vibhisana (VI, 59) who he was : 

26 asau kirlti calakundalasyo nagendra-Vindhyopamabhtma- 

kayah. 

During the fight that ensued Nila is said to have performed 
a dance from Ravana’s head to the top of the standard post and 
from the latter on to his head (VI, 59) : 

81 dhvajagre dhanusas eagre kirltagre ca tarn harim, 

Here 'kirifcagre* being singular suggests only one crown and conse- 
quently one head. Even in the final duel with Rama, he is said to 
have only one head ; and when it had been cut off by Rama’s arrow, 
immediately another of the same size, form and appearance, is said 
to have grown in that very place. Every time it had been struck 
off, at once another stood up in that same place* At last quite 
vexed and tired, Rama sent an arrow into the heart of Ravana and 
killed him (VI, 107 ) : 

54 Ravanasya siro^cchindacchrlmajjvalitakundalam/ 
tacchirah patitarn bhumau dr^fam lokais tribhis tada// 
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27 tasyaiva sadiiSam canyad Rava^asyotthitam Mrah/ 
tat kfipram k§iprahaslena Ramena ksripra-kanna// 

28 dvitlyam Ravana^ira ^chinnaqi samyati sayakaih/ 
chinnamatram tu tacchirsam punar anyat pradrsyate// 

29 tadapya§ani-samka§ai§ chinnam Ramena sayakaih// 

(VI, III) 16 chiksepa paramayattas tani i§aram marma-ghatinam// 

••• ••• ••• ••• ,,, ,,, ,,, 

18 bibheda hrdayam tasya Ravanasya duratmanah// 

19 rudhiraktah sa vegena jivitantaKarah sarah/ 

Ravanasya haran pranan vivesa dharanitalam// 

Then, 22 gatasur bhima-vegas tu nairtendro mahadyutih/ 

papata syandanad bhOmau Vrtro vajrahato yatha// 

It has already been seen that the corpse had only one head and 
two arms. It is strange to observe that, in this description of the 
duel, not even once is Rama said to have chopped off even one arm 
of^ Ravana , perhaps it was not the object of the poet to say that 
Rama’s purpose was to disable the Raksasa, but to destroy him 
altogether. 

From these evidences it is confirmed that Ravana had one head 
and two arms like any human being. The notion that he had ten 
heads and twenty arms must have been the result of certain inter- 
polators, who, misconceiving the significance of such appellations as 
daiagrlva and dakasya of the Raksasa lord, had inserted into the 
text of the poem passages or expressions to pf«pagate the meaning 
which they had trusted to be true. These interpolatiins which had 
^ grown into the body of the poem before any scholar thought of writing 
a commentary led the commentators to proceed on the lines indicated 
y those interpolations. When Rama-cult grew, everything concerned 
with Rama lost its mundahe colour and acquired that superhuman 
gloss that generally attaches to the life of all great meri—men 
that had done good to the world at large and attained godhead. 

hus Ravana was made into a demon of ten heads on the unauthen- 
bcated rneaning given to daaagriva and daaasya found used to name 
avaija in the original poem. Now since it is discovered that the 
poem does not vouchsafe that meaning but confirms that the king 
of the Rak9asas had only one head and two arms, the real significance 
of those names has to be investigated into in future. 

greatly helped by the ways of 
o owe by the inhabitants of LafikS, it is but meet that the 
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latter should be taken up here. A careful study of the epic shows 
how faithfully Valmiki depicted the habits of a living people when 
he described Laiika and its inhabitants. The chief points that 
ethnologists consider for a study of a tribe or clan are found painted in 
word-pictures. The house and the village planning, the social and 
family life, the marriage customs, the funeral ceremony and the 
superstitions are all pictured, true to life, in the poem. When these 
are fully elucidated it becomes possible to identify these Raksasas with 
the tribes that are living in modern India. 

In the Ramayana, three septs of Raksasas are found mentioned. 
Viradha represents one sept and Kabandha represents the sept called 
the Danavas. Kabandha himself says (III, 71, 7) : 

i§riya virajitam putrain Danos tvain viddhi Laksmana. 

These Danavas are said to be one of the classes mentioned as putva- 
devas in the Namaliiiganusasana. They were hostile to the Lanka 
tribe of Raksasas, because Ravana is designated as ' danavadeva 
mtru)d (vi, 59, 143) and ^hantara)n danavendramm'. With regard to 
these two tribes, except funeral customs, nothing else are given in the 
poem. With the help of that datum, I have identified them with the 
peoples living now in India (Aboriginal Tribes in India, “Man in India,'' 
vol, 5 , nos. I and 2). 

The Raksasas of Lanka are fully dealt with in the epic. The 
house-construction and the town-planning together with the village 
gods are found described in the Sundara-kanda. A study of this ex- 
poses a good deal of the social life of the Raksasas and the poet has 
described it as understood by a foreigner. 

When Hanuman went to the gate of the city of Lanka, which was 
walled all round, he was challenged by the guardian angel whose 
name was Lanka (V, 3, 45) : (Ahaiii tu nagari Lanka svayam eva 
plavangama). - 

But he beat her down, and while expiring she told him that the Self- 
existent had told her : 

47 yada tvam vanarah kaScid vikramad vasam anayet/ 
tada tvaya hi vijheya»n raksasam bhayam agatam// 

Because this guardian angel had been vanquished, the city became 
vulnerable not only to Hanuman but to the vSnara hordes afterwards. 
Such guardians are not said to have existed either in Ayodhya, the 
chief city of Ko^ala, or in Kiskindhya, the city of the vanaras. This is a 
pecular feature of the Raksasa capital alone, 

Of the tribes living in the hills and jungles of the Central Provinces 
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it is the Kui— Gond tribes that establish a guardian goddess in every 
village. At the entrance into the village is installed the god called 
the Ni^aii Pennu. It is represented by a round oval shaped stone of 
about 6 to 0 inches in height and it is placed under a tree at the gate. 
That it may not be meddled with by idlers, it is covered with a heap 
of stones arranged in the form of a dome. They believe that, if this 
Pennu is removed from that place, or in any way damaged, some evil 
would befall the village. Either an epidemic would break out or 
the crops would fail. On every festive occasion, the villagers make 
offerings to this goddess so that she may protect them and their wives 
and children. Nisan means the emblem ; so she is the emblem of the 
village, or in the words of Valmlki, she is the 'gramah svayam eva’. 

Passing beyond this, we go into the village in which the houses 
are built in parallel rows leaving streets between them. At the head 
of the main street which is broader than any other in the village, 
is the residence of the headman. A wall or a fence runs all 
round it and is provided with a gate opening into the middle of the 
street. Within this enclosure are houses to serve the needs of the 
family. The kitchen, the store, the bed-room, the cattle shed, are 
all provided for. The garden is behind the dwelling houses and a 
space is set apart within the enclosure for all the villagers to enjoy 
drinks on festive occasions. 

The Kuis are very fond of intoxicating drinks and they use several 
kinds of liquors. Dried mohua flower yields a drink which is much 
praised by these tribes. Ragi or other kind of grain is fermented and a 
liquor is distilled. Fermented porridge of ragi, called Honda* is an 
essential item at every festival. It gives a very strong intoxication ; 
those who drink it become so intoxicated that they even commit 
murders. A fermented mixture of honey and water also is much liked. 
The Kuis also drink toddy drawn from the sago palm (caryota urem) 

Along with these drinks they like to have some kind of animal 
food. On ordinary days goats and fowls supply dishes ; but on 
festive occasions, buffaloes, cows and pigs are slaughtered ; all kinds 
of birds except the crow, which they consider to be their friend, are 
eaten by them. Animals from the smallest reptile to the biggest 
buffalo, with the exception of the dog and the jackal, are eaten. 

Women wear a great variety of neck-ornaments made of beads, 
cowries or trinkets ; bangles and wristlets are worn from the wrist 
to the elbow ; anklets of the S type adorn their feet while every toe 
is provided with ornaments made to suit each toe. Similarly the 
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fingers also are furnished with rings. Bunches of small metallic bells 
are inserted into the rings of the toes so that when they walk or dance 
a pleasant chime is made. 

This is in outline the life that one sees in a Kui village . On festive 
days there will be a greater bustle and a more elaborate ornamen- 
tation. Such was the aspect presented to Hanuman by Lanka. It 
was on the night when the moon was in the first quadrature, that 
Rama's messenger had roamed through the streets of the Raksasa 
city (v, 5, S, vibhati candrah paripurna^rhgah). The whole town is 
described to be active. It may be inferred that preparations for a 
great festival that had to take place on the next full moon day 
might have been going on when Hanuman entered the town. 

At first he passed through the main street wherein he saw houses 
of different shapes and forms. While going along he heard men 
singing and women dancing, keeping time to the music by drums 
and flutes. Sorcerers were droning hymns which were heard like Vedic 
hymns chanted by the Aryan priests. Passing on in this way he came 
to the end of the street and found the main gate in the boundary 
wall of the mansion of Ravana. Entering it he observed (V, 6) : 

36, ^ibika vividhakarah 

lata-grhani citrani citrasalagrhani ca// 
krida-grhani canyani daru-parvatakani ca/ 
kamasya grhakam ramyain divagrhakam eva ca// 

(kamasya ca grhaip divyatn divagrhakam eva ca//) 

Here ‘sibikah’ means structures. They are all enumerated in 
the succeeding lines. ‘Daru-parvataka* being associated with *krida- 
grham' has been understood to signify a kind of pleasure house. 
But the words forming the compound mean 'hillocks of wood*. 
•Daru' means wood. Vessels made of wood are mentioned as daru- 
patrani (VI, 114, 114). 'Daru* is understood to mean fuel. Pieces 
of wood intended for fuel are stacked in the form of hillocks or 
towers } it is a common sight in every village in this Agency. 
As it rains abundantly in these parts, it becomes a necessity to 
stack fuel as a provision for the rainy season, during which time it 
is not possible to secure even one piece of dry wood. As it was after 
the rains that Hanuman went to Lanka, it is but reasonable that he 
saw such piles of fuel. 

Then he examined apartment after apartment with the hope of 
finding out Rama*s wife. He first entered the main hall and did nof 
jfind h^r there, Thence he passed on into the sleeping rooms in which 
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he found Ravana stretched in deep slumber ; his principal wife was 
found in the same state ; Ravana's other wives were all seen lying in 
diffeurent postures and poses. Not finding Sita in these rooms he 
passed on into the drinking ground (panabhumi), where he saw, 

Fair women sleeping on the ground 
Where wearied with the song, perchance, 

The merry game, the women dance, 

Each girl with wine and sleep oppressed^ 

Had sunk her drooping head to rest. 


There deftly mixed with salt and curd 
Was meat of many a beast and bird, 

Of kid, porcupine and hare 

The dainties of the sea and air (Griffith). 

The town-planning and the social life are the same for the 
Rakaasas and the Kuis. The description of Ravana's wives sleeping 
with their ornaments disturbed and deranged is a true picture of 
Kui women lying down deep drunk. 

In this connection the war dress of the Raksasas deserves mention. 
When Ravana went to the battle-field for the first time, he Is 
said to have been followed by beings with faces of the tiger, the horse, 
the camel, the stag and other animals (VI, 59, 24) 

yais caisa nanavidha-ghorarupair-vycighr^ostranagendra- 

mrga^vavak trail). 


bhutair-vrto bhati vivrtta-netraih 

These were the Rak§asa soldiers wearing masks resembling the faces 
of wild beasts. This was one of the several ways in which the 
inhabitants of Lanka terrified their enemies or the peaceful settlers 
of the Dandaka forest. 

The Kui tribesmen also have the custom of wearing masks with 
faces representing a wild animal or wearing bison or stag horns on 
their heads. In former times they used to wear this dress during 
the time of war, but now they wear, it during festive occasions and 
dances. 

“The war dress of the Khonds is elaborate and consists of a leather 
cuirass in front and a flowing red cloak, which with an arrangement 
of bison horns and peacock's feathers is supposed to strike awe into 
the beholders* mind.s" (Thurston's Castes and Tribes, vol. IH, p. 364). 
The peacock feathers worn by the Ganjam maliah Khonds seems to 
have been borrowed from the Savaras that live in their midst, It 
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does not form part of the attire of the tribes of Khonds living in 
the other parts of the Eastern Ghats. 

“For dances stag and bison horns are also worn on the 

heads of some” (Central Provinces Gazetteers : Chhatisgarh Feuda- 
tory States, p. 51). 

The Bonda Porajas who Hv e in the south-western jungles of the 
Vizagapatam Agency also wear bison horns on their heads during 
the time of dances. Wearing of horns on the head or masking the 
face with animal faces is purely a custom of the Dravidians, especially 
of the classes that belong to the family to which the Kuis and their 
allied tribes belong. This kind of costume is also represented in 
ancient sculptures and in the modern pageantry of the civilized 
communities of India. 

The sculpture on Plate XXX of the History of Fine Art 
in India shows the war dress similar to the one described in the 
Ramayana. But for the figures of the three soldiers, the sculpture 
can doubtlessly be taken to represent a group of masked dancers. 
The combinatio n of the unmasked armed men with the armed 
maskers, affirms that the panel shows a group of soldiers going to 
battle. The Ramayana informs that the Raksasa army was composed 
of both masked and unmasked fighting men. The double-edged 
short sword in the hand of one masked figure and the knotted mace 
in the hand of the other are a clear evidence against this identification 
with the peaceful monks. The unmasked figures show by their low 
nasal ridges and the high cheek bones that they represent a people 
that belong to the Kui tribes. This panel clearly intimates that the 
Dravidian classes had the custom of appearing in such costumes at 
the time when the Gandhara art was flourishing. 

The Tongsa Lama Dance shown in the picture on page 19 of the 
Indian Pictorial Education, vol. i, no. 3, shows some masked dancers. 
The head gears of these maskers are similar to those worn by the 
Kui tribes during the time of amusement. This custom might have 
been adopted from the Dravidians who had originally inhabited the 
country. The very name of Bhutan ( — Bhutasthana) is an undeniable 
evidence of its early occupation by a Dravidian tribe that are called 
Bhutas in Sanskrit literature. That costume which was originally 
intended to strike terror into their enemies’ hearts became adopted 
in time for peaceful amusements. 

The Raksasas, not only to terrify their enemies but also to deceive 
others, appeared in different shapes and forms by change of costume. 
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It is this habit that acquired for them the appellation of ‘kama-rupinah.* 
Ramayana, III, 10. 10 : Raksasair dandakaranye bahubhih kama- 
rupibhih. 

The Raksasas appeared in several forms so that it was impossible 
to discern the real from the pretentious. They appeared in deceptive 
disguises. 

When Hanuman had destroyed the Asoka garden, its watchmen 
went to Sita and asked her who he was. Then she replied, V, 42, 8 : 
raksasam kama-rupanatn vijnane ra gatir mama/ 

How can I discern who he was as all the Raksasas had the faculty 
of appearing in disguise. Then she added that she did not know any 
other except the deceitful Raksasa that had gone there a little 
while ago, 

Wlien Hanuman approached Sita as she was about to strangle 
herself to death with her hair, she mistook him for Ravana in disguise. 
V, 34, 25 : raksasatp kama-rupatvan mene taiji raksasadhipam. 

The criterion of her judgment was the disguise and she had been 
so much deceived by the disguise of Ravana that she considered even 
real appearances to be false. 

This character of ‘Kama-rupa’ is clearly explained by the inhabi- 
tants of Citra-kuta settlement. II, 1 16, 14 : 

nana-rupair virupaiS ca rupair vikrta-darsanaih// 
apra^astair-asucibhih samprayiijya ca tapasan/ 

The disguises were of different kinds ; of queer forms, of un- 
natural shapes, and they were unpleasant and awkward. Wearing 
such disguises and changing costume every moment, the Raksasas 
used to terrify the peaceful inhabitants of the Aryan settlement on 
the slopes of the Citra-kuta hill, 

Ravana himself appeared to Sita first in a disguise. He 
approached the cottage as a begger and asked for alms. This was 
to draw Sita out. Surpa-nakha told Rama that she was a ‘Kama- 
rupinl,’ which by the above discussion appears to mean ‘capable of 
putting on false appearances’. 

The next ethnological information supplied to us by the epic is 
with regard to the marriage customs of the Raksasas of whom 
Ravana was the lord. Ravana himself tells Sita (v, 20, S) that 
abduction of women was the law of marriage of his tribe. When 
he spoke to her of his glory, he told her that all his many wives 
had been girls brought away by force from different communities 
(HI. 47, 27 ). 
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It appears that a Raksasa could marry any woman, married or 
unmarried, and that marriage consisted in bringing away the woman 
from among her relatives : 

bahvinam uttama-strTnam ahartanam itastatah/ 

In the sleeping apartment Hanuman saw (V, g, 69-70) 
rajarsi-pitr-daitya-gandharvanam ca yositah/ 
raksasam cabhavan kanyas tasya kamavasam gatah/ 
yuddha-kamena tah sarva Ravanena hrtah striyah/ 

With a desire to have a pretext to fight he brought away the 
damsels by force. When their parents came to obstruct, he fought 
with them and drove them away. Separated from their kith and kin, 
what could the damsels do but yield to the lust of their abductor ? 

Mandodari, Ravana’s principal wife, lamenting over his corpse 
said (VI, 114, 54). 

devasura-nr-kanyanam ahartaram tatas-tatah. 

When Ravana consulted his counsellors as to what he should do, 
since Sita, however much she had beeti tempted, refused to share 
his bed, they advised him, as he was a strong man, to follow the 
example of the cock-fowl (vi, 13, 4) : 

balat kukkuta-vrttena vartasva su-mahabala. 

These instances show that abduction of girls was the law of 
marriage amongst the Raksasas. So long as unmarried girls were 
brought away there was no trouble. But when married women 
were so treated, he had to fight. It is said that he had fought with 
Tak^aka and brought away his wife (III, 32-13) 

Taksakasya priyam bharyain parajitya jahara yah/ 

The parents or brothers do not care so much for their daughters' 
or sisters as husbands do for their wives. When he brought away 
Tak§aka's wife, the latter went against Ravana to demand her, but 
was defeated and driven back, because Ravana was stronger than 
Taksaka. The parents of the girls of marriageable age did not care 
to waste their energy, because, their daughters must marry some one ; 
why not Ravana be that some one ? He was too strong for them 
to fight with and wealthier than any person living in those days, 

But the husbands did not allow their wives to be so easily taken 

away. Ravana was challenged by Taksaka; but being of inferior 
strength, Ravana could easily repel him. But he could not deal so 
easily with Rama ; he had been warned by Marica regarding the 

strength of Rama ; and the destruction of the Janasthana Raksasas 

by Raghava, single-handed, had been a severe intimation of the 
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prowess of the Ik§vaku prince. But Havana did not pay heed to these 
warnings and took away Sita. He was aware that his own men of Lafika 
would not approve of his action. That was the reason why he had 
not consulted any of them before he started on the adventure. When 
Rama with his Vanara horde beseiged his capital, he could not avoid 
calling the council of war and tell his warriors of the cause of this 
danger and request them to concert measures to retain Sita for 
him and to drive away the invaders. Kumbhakarna, Havana's 
brother, taunted him that he had not been consulted when he 
stealthily brought away Rama’s consort from the Pancavatl ; yet 
he consented to defend Lanka and its king (vi, I2, 30). Mandodarl 
complained that Riivana had not heeded the advice of the elders 
(vi, 1 14, 76, 78). All these people disapproved of the action of Havana, 
not becavise it was contrary to the custom of their tribe, but because the 
husband of the woman was a man of acknowledged valour. Had Rama 
been a person of inferior prowess, there would not have been even 
one dissentient voice in Lanka. Every sane person in Lanka could 
understand from the way Rama had vanquished Khara and his follow- 
ers, that Riima was of superior valour. 

The marriage of the Kuis consists in the man bringing away by 
force the woman he loves. If the w'oman is brought away to the 
man’s house, they become man and wife. “In savage societies marital 
unions were generally effected by the violent capture of the woman. 
By degrees these captures have become friendly ones, and have 
ended in peaceful exogamy, retaining the ancient custom only in 
the ceremonial form” (Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, vol. in, p. 3 ^ 7 )* 

It was this violent union that was suggested by *‘balat kukkuta- 
vrtti”, but Havana said that he could not adopt that means in 
this case as he had been cursed by Brahma for having committed 
violence on Punjakasthalt. This story might refer to a social reform 
introduced into the Raksasa community at that time. The need 
of such a reform might have been felt both by the harm done to the 
girl and the example presented to them by the more civilized Aryan 
communities. The savagery is given up now, but the carrying away 
of the girl and the fighting are still religiously observed. Even after 
the marriage has been arranged by the parents, the young man lies 
in ambush on the path along which the bride is expected to go alone 
or accompanied by friends of her own sex» and pounces on her 
and carries her off to his house. She resists much but is very soon over- 
powered by him. Hearing of this, her kith and kin run to the house 
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It appears that a Raksasa could marry any woman, married or 
unmarried, and that marriage consisted in bringing away the woman 
from among her relatives : 

bahvinam uttama-strinam ahartanam itastatah/ 

In the sleeping apartment Hanuman saw (V, 9, 69-70) 
rajarsi-pitr-daitya-gandharvanam ca yositah/ 
raksasarn cabhavan kanyas tasya kamavasain gatah/ 
yuddha-kamena tah sarva Ravanena hrlah striyah/ 

With a desire to have a pretext to fight he brought away the 
damsels by force. When their parents came to obstruct, he fought 
with them and drove them away. Separated from their kith and kin, 
what could the damsels do but yield to the lust of their abductor ? 

Mandodari, Ravana’s principal wife, lamenting over his corpse 
said (VI, 1 14, 54). 

devasura-nr-kanyanam ahartaram tatas-tatah. 

When Ravana consulted his counsellors as to what he slioulcl do, 
since Sita, however much she had been tempted, refused to share 
his bed, they advised him, as he was a strong man, to follow the 
example of the cock-fowl (vi, 13, 4) : 

balat kukkuta-vrttena vartasva su-mahabala. 

These instances show that abduction of girls was the law of 
marriage amongst the Raksasas. So long as unmarried girls were 
brought away there was no trouble. But when married women 
were so treated, he had to fight. It is said that he had fought with 
Taksaka and brought away his wife (III, 32-13) 

Tak?akasya priyam bharyain parajitya jahara yah/ 

The parents or brothers do not care so much for their daughters' 
or sisters as husbands do for their wives. When he brought away 
Takgaka's wife, the latter went against Ravana to demand her, but 
was defeated and driven back, because Ravana was stronger than 
Taksaka. The parents of the girls of marriageable age did not care 
to waste their energy, because, their daughters must marry some one ; 
why not Ravana be that some one ? He was too strong for them 
to fight with and wealthier than any person living in those days. 

But the husbands did not allow their wives to be so easily taken 

away, Ravana was challenged by Taksaka; but being of inferior 
strength, Ravana could easily repel him. But he could not deal so 
easily with Rama ; he had been warned by MarTca regarding the 

strength of Rama j and the destruction of the Janasthana Raksasas 

by Raghava, single-handed, had been a severe intimation of the 
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prowess of the Ik§vaku prince. But Ravana did not pay heed to these 
warnings and took away Sita. He was aware that his own men of Lanka 
would not approve of his action. That was the reason why he had 
not consulted any of them before he started on the adventure. When 
Rama with his Vanara horde beseiged his capital, he could not avoid 
calling the council of war and tell his warriors of the cause of this 
danger and request them to concert measures to retain Sita for 
him and to drive away the invaders. Kumbhakarna, Ravana’s 
brother, taunted him that he had not been consulted when he 
stealthily brought away Rama’s consort from the Paficavatl ; yet 
he consented to defend Lanka and its king (vi, 12, 30), Mandodari 
coraplained that Ravana had not heeded the advice of the elders 
(vi, 1 14, y6, 78.). All these people disapproved of the action of Ravana, 
not because it was contrary to the custom of their tribe, but because the 
husband of the woman was a man of acknowledged valour. Had Rama 
been a person of inferior prowess, there would not have been even 
one dissentient voice in Lahkil. Every sane person in Lanka could 
understand from the way Rama had vanquished Khara and his follow- 
ers, that Rama was of superior valour. 

The marriage of the Kuis consists in the man bringing away by 
force the woman he loves. If the woman is brought away to the 
man’s house, they become man and wife. *‘In savage societies marital 
unions were generally effected by the violent capture of the woman. 
By degrees these captures have become friendly ones, and have 
ended in peaceful exogamy, retaining the ancient custom only in 
the ceremonial form’' (Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, vol. in, p. 387). 

It was this violent union that was suggested by “balat kukkuta- 
Vftti”, but Ravana said that he could not adopt that means in 
this case as he had been cursed by Brahma for having committed 
violence on Pufijakasthali. This story might refer to a social reform 
introduced into the Raksasa community at that time. The need 
of such a reform might have been felt both by the harm done to the 
girl and the example presented to them by the more civilized Aryan 
communities. The savagery is given up now, but the carrying away 
of the girl and the fighting are still religiously observed. Even after 
the marriage has been arranged by the parents, the young man lies 
in ambush on the path along which the bride is expected to go alone 
or accompanied by friends of her own sex, and pounces on her 
and carries her off to bis house. She resists much but is very soon over- 
powered by him. Hearing of this, her kith and kin run to the house 
JUNE, 1929 16 
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of the bridegroom and a fight ensues between the two parties. When 
both parties are tired, the feast and other formalities commence. 

In more civilized classes, the bride is held by the hand and her 
people pretend as if they were fighting with the party of the bride- 
groom. In highly civilized communities, as those of the Telugus and 
the Tamils, some article, instead of the bride, is carried away by 
the bridegroom from the house of the bride. This is a formality 
religiously observed after the Besahoma rites have been finished. 
Thus amongst the Dravidian communities in India, the system 
of the Raksasa marriage is seen in all stages from its violent 
to the most harmless form of the substitution of an article for the 
bride. 

After the bride or the substituted article has been carried off by force 
and the formality of fight is gone through, the giving of presents 
takes place. Now in these days, the presents and their value are 
settled beforehand and are paid before the bridegroom runs away 
with the bride. All these presents, whether they be clothes, ornaments, 
grain, or cattle, seem to have been originally intended as an induce- 
ment to the woman to consent to live with the man. Gradually some 
of them became transferred to the bride's parents and brothers. The 
habit of inducing the bride to live with her abductor by giving her 
valuable things seems to have been in vogue even in the time of 
Ravana, After he had carried away Slta to Lanka, he showed her 
all his wealth and splendour and offered to make her the queen of 
all his kingdom. When he approached her, while she was - in the 
AiSoka grove (v, 20, lyf.) he again told her that he would make hej: 
the queen of all his wealth and added, 

^*The broad rich earth will I o’errun, 

And leave no town unconquered, none. 

Then of the whole an offering make 
To Janak, dear, for thy sweet sake'’ (Griffith). 

Tlie jLbductor must make the bride and her parents happy. It is 
only then that the bride would consent to marry him. The system 
of paying the bride price, which is a common custom with great 
many tribes, Seems to have resulted from the offers originally made 
to induce the woman to live with her abductor or seducer. In the primi- 
tive times, when cattle formed the medium of barter and exchange, the 
price of the bride was paid in the form of cattle. But as other, things 
became substituted as media, those were included in the price paid for 
the bride. In modern times when metallic currency became common, the 
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bride is given for so many coins and in certain families the 
parents grow rich by selling their daughter to the man who pays 
the highest amount. This custom has gained ground amongst the 
semi-civilized poor families. But amongst the tribes that live in 
remote parts the price of the bride is given in kind even in these 
days. 

Now we have to study the custom prevalent amongst the Raksa- 
sas regarding the disposal of their dead. In my paper on the Aborigi- 
nal tribes in the Ramayana, it was shown that Ravana's body was 
cremated after the Aryan fashion, because Rama had desired 
it. In speaking about the disposal of the body of Viradha, it was 
stated that the Sanatana-dharma of the Raksasas was only burial. 
Kabandha’s funeral was a compromise between the Raksasa and the 
Aryan funerals. The body was burnt after the Aryan fashion and 
the burnt ashes were then buried. That there might be no need of 
conveying the ashes from the place where it had been burnt to the 
pit in which they were to be buried, the pyre was arranged in the 
pit itself and the body was burnt on it. This shows how cleverly the 
Kabandha class of the Raksasas, the descendants of Danu, adopted the 
Aryan cremation without apparently transgressing their ancient 
custom of burial. But the case of Ravana^s tribesmen was different. 
Some had altogether given up the old ways and embraced the Aryan 
Dharma completely. Viblusana presents to us the type of a thoroughly 
aryanised Raksasa. Another set of men, unable to resist the over- 
whelming strength of the invaders, temporarily suspended their 
natural pursuits and retired into the peaceful life of hermits ; but 
whenever opportunity offered itself, they were ready to show them- 
selves out in their true colour. Marica is a type of this class. 
The majority of the Raksasas, being secure in their stronghold of 
Lanka, scrupulously maintained their native customs, uncontaminated 
by foreign influences ; nor were they afraid of any outward chastise- 
ment. They had even tried, by opening a base of operations at 
Janasthana, to suppress the Aryans and spread their influence in the 
whole country to the south of the Jumna. 

Rama was not at first aware of all the ways of the Raksasas. Light 
repressive measures were thought to be sufficient to bring them into 
the right way. When the Aryan settlers in the Dandaka forest com- 
plained to him of the havoc done to them by these cruel people, Rama 
thought that a light chastisement was enough to stop their cruelties 
and make them live in peace with the settlers, Marica told Ravana 
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that he had been twice taught a lesson by Rama and that consequently 
he had chosen to end his life in the peaceful pursuit of a hermit. 

But while living in the Pahcavati, Rama discovered to his dismay 
that all his repressive measures had no effect on the cruel way of these 
man-eating inhabitants of the forest. When Khara with all his followers 
came against him, he killed them all to a man and thought that 
the Raksasas, as a class, had been annihilated. This action of Rama 
roused hostilities with a more formidable enemy ; to bring them 
to adopt the Aryan way and give up their cruel pursuits, he had 
tried several means but found them stubborn and unyielding. They 
fought to a man and died in defending their customs. The class as a 
whole disappeared • but their dharma persisted, That also must be 
destroyed and supplanted by a better system of social laws. How 
can that be achieved in a society wherein all men except the women 
had died ? It was only by treating the dead body of their leader 
according to the proposed system that the whole organisation of the 
Raksasas could be altered. Rama, therefore, desired that Ravana’s 
body should be given the Aryan cremation. To understand it rightly, it 
is necessary to quote here briefly the rites sanctioned by the Vedas. In 
the burning ground the corpse was dressed for cremation (Av., xviii, 2, 
57). The face of the corpse was covered with the omentum of a cow 
(Av., xviii, 2, 58). Then his staff, if the deceased was a lirfibniana, or 
his bow, if a Ksatriya, was taken from him (Av., xviii, 2. 59-60). A 
goat was then slaughtered and its parts laid on those of the corpse. 
Fire was applied to the funeral pile {JThe Age of the Mantras), 

This was the method of cremation amongst the Aryans. Ravana^s 
funeral was not completely in accordance with it. His body was 
adorned with jewels and cloths, and parched rice was strewed over 
it. A goat (medhya pasu) was killed. Along with the body on the 
pyre were placed all his articles (vi, 114, 115), 

padayoh ^akajam prapur urvo§ colukhalaiu tada// 

darupatrani sarvani aranim cottararanim/ 

dattva tu musalani canyaui yathasthanam vicakramuh// 

Arani and uttararani are the pieces of wood with which fire is 
kindled. Musalani cany am shows that a staff different from his own 
was placed in his hand, for his own had been smashed to pieces by 
the arrows of Rama (vi, 1 14, 83) ; then 

116 tatra medhyain pa6um hatva 

1 17 gandhair malyair alankrtya Ravauam dlnamanasrih// 

lajair avakiranti. 
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RSvana^s body was decorated with sandal paste and flowers, and 
fried grain was scattered over his body. Then a goat was killed, and 
his body was covered with its skin. 

From this it appears how far the Aryan ritual was followed. 
Except the burning, there is no other resemblance. Rama’s aim also 
was only that much. For he told Vibhisana to cremate the body 
(VI, 100) : 

kriyatam asya samskaro mamapy esa yatha tava, 
and to accomplish this, Vibhisana brought all the required articles. 

In 102 sarpskarenanurupena yojayamasa Riivanam Anurupena 
shows that the cremation suitable to a Raksasa was given. It 
does not appear to be reasonable to say tliat such funeral as was 
prescribed by the Vedas for the body of a person that had performed 
yajfias had been given to Ravaha's body. Those that bury the dead 
place the articles of the dead person in the grave. That was the custom 
of burial in ancient times and the graves of the ancient peoples show 
that. But when they learned to burn the dead, the custom of placing 
all the things that belonged to him by the side of the body was not 
given up. In the case of Ravai'ia also, his staff, his utensils and 
ornaments are said to have been placed on the pyre. Thus Ravaha’s 
funeral was a compromise between the Aryan cremation and the 
Raksasa burial. 

The Kuis do not remove the ornaments from the corpse. It 
is covered with a cloth. Along with it, they carry to the cremation 
ground the clothes, plates, drinking vessels and ornaments belong- 
ing to the dead person. The weapons belonging to him, if there 
be any, are also taken to the place. In Gumsoor Maliahs the 
Kuis tie a goat to the foot of the corpse. But in other places, the 
Kuis take a goat to the cremation ground along with the corpse and 
leave it there. The Kui funerals are said to extend over a period 
of twelve days ; but Ravaha’s funeral is said to have been done in 
one day. Perhaps, the twelve days* ceremonies are only an elaboration 
of what is said to have been prescribed for one day in ancient 
times. 

The Kuis have several superstitions, the chief of which is that 
a man can change himself into the form of a tiger and prey upon men 
or cattle. “They believe that they can transform themselves into tigers 
or snakes, half the soul leaving the body and becoming changed 
into one of these animals, either to kill an enemy, or satisfy hunger, 
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by having a good feed on cattle in the jungle” (Thurston’s Castes and 
Tribes, vol. II I, p. 405). 

The superstition was extant amongst the Raksasas also. Marica 
told Ravaha that he had transformed himself into a beast of prey and 
drank the blood of the inhabitants of the Dandaka forest ( 111 , 39). 

2 raksasabhyam aham dvabhyam anirvinnas tathakrtah/ 
sahito mrgarupabhyaip pravisto dandaka vane// 

3 diptajihvo mahakayas tiksnai^rhgo mahabalah/ 

vyacaran dandakaranyam mainsabhakso mahamrgah// 

4 agnihotre§u tirthesu caityavrksesu Ravana/ 
atyantaghoro vyacarams tapasatns tan pradharsayan// 

5 nihatya dandakaranye tapasan dharmacarinah/ 

6 r§imamsa 5 anah kruras trasayan vanagocaran/ 

The superstitious belief of the people has been thus recorded by 
the poet. 

The crow is treated as a friend by the Kuis. To kill it is as 
sinful as killing a friend. In the Ramayana, the crow is made to 
behave in a way inimical to Rama who was an enemy of the Raksasas 
(v, 38, 12-36). But the poet had taken greater advantage of the 
enmity the Kuis show to the Brahmani Kite (Garuda). They readily 
kill it ; Valmiki made Garuda and his sons behave in a friendly way to 
Rama and his allies. 

When Rama came to reside in the Pailcavati, Jatayu, the younger 
son of Garuda, offered his friendship and promised to keep guard over 
SUa when the two brothers went to hunt in the forest. When Ravana 
was carrying away SUa, Jatayu obstructed him and fought with him 
to release her. The hatred with which the Kuis treat this class of 
birds is illustrated in the merciless slaughter of Jatayu by Ravana. 
The first informant of Slta’s abduction was this Jatayu whose life 
lingered till he saw the two princes. 

Sampati, the elder son of Garuda, showed the place where Sita 
had been hidden to the Vanaras while they were despairing of finding 
her. 

Lastly, Garucja himself came to the succour of Rama and his 
brother when they both lay tied down in the serpent bond. The 
serpents all fled away when they heard the rustling of his wings ; he 
went to Rama and relieved him of all pain by fanning him with his 
wings. Thus the birds, ill-treated by the tribesmen, are made to 
behave courteously to Rama and his followers. 
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The last ethnological evidence is furnished by the council of elders 
whom Havana invited when his stronghold had been beseiged by 
Rama and his Vanara host. This council is the prototype of the tribal 
assemblies held on similar occasions in Kui villages. Matrimonial 
disputes, cases of abduction^ illicit intercourse, quarrels regarding the 
guardianship of the children that have lost their fathers are some of 
the questions that are brought before these councils, and under the 
tree in the centre of the village are flat stones arranged for the 
elders to sit on, while the headman occupies the One at the trunk 

of the tree. Whenever the council is to be held, previous intimation 

is given to all. The place of meeting and the tree are held very sacred 
by the villagers. 

Thus from the statements contained in the epic about the charac- 
teristics of the Raksasaclan, it is shown how those customs are followed 
now by the Kui tribes now living in the jungles of the Eastern Ghats. 
That the Raksasas spoke a language allied to the Dravidian tongues 
and had followed some customs which have now almost disappeared 
can be known by the study of some words which ate found used to 

designate the Raksasas and their lord. In the next paper I propose 

to take up the study of those words. 


G, Ramadas 


Indian Society as pictured in the Mrcchakatika* 

Modern Indian life is more a struggle for existence than an 
object of enjoyment, but the life as depicted in the MrcchakaUka 
appears to be one more of play and pleasure than of pity and pain. 
The intention of the writer of this paper is to make an attempt 
to illustrate this and to show that the material civilisation of the 
ancient Indians developed as much as the spiritual side of its counter- 


I A lecture deliyered 'at a meeting of the Sanskrit and 
Bengali Association of the Dacca University held on October 3, 
1928. 
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part. The opinion held by some people that "the ancient Indians did 
not know how to enjoy life is a myth. 

Introduction to the Subject-matter 

H,.H. Wilson, writing (in 1834) about one hundred years ago said, 
’*‘The place Mrcchakaiika holds in the dramatic literature 

of all nations, will, however, be thought a matter of more interest by 
most readers than its antiquity or historical importance. That it is 
a curious and interesting picture of national manners every one will 
readily aritnit ; and it is not the less valuable in this respect, that 
it is free from all exterior influence or adulteration. It is a portrait 
purely Indian. It represents a state of society sufficiently advanced 
in civilisation to be luxurious and corrupt, and is certainly very far 
from offering a flattering similitude, although not without some 
attractive features.** Most scholars hold such view and treat this 
drama as a picture of contemporary society, the only exception being 
Prof. Sylvain L^vi, who says that “the Indian Society has certainly 
never resembled a picture which the Mrcchakatika traces in it.*' 

In the treatment of my subject, I have avoided discussion of the 
most vexed and controversial, though most important, question of , 
the authorship and date of this drama. From the style and diction 
of the Sanskrit used in it without much of rhetorical devices, 
the various Prakrit dialects used free from artificialities, and tfie^ 
incidental references to various social manners and customs, to religious 
faiths and practices and to some of the political laws and regulations 
prevalent in the contemporary society, I regard the drama as a com- 
position of respectable antiquity, written, some time before, but not 
later than, the fourth century A.C, Here I have dealt with only 
a few points, relating to the social, domestic, political and religious 
aspects of the life of the people at the time. 

Outline of the Plot of the Drama 

King Palaka of Ujjayini was a tyrant. His tyrannical oppres- 
sion caused discontent amongst some of his subjects who were 
conspiring to bring about an insurrection and set up another 
person on the throne. The wicked king threw into dungeon one 
Aryaka, the son of a cowherd, apjjrehending that the latter was 
destin^ to depose the king and occupy the throne, as announced 
by oracular statements of soothsayers. The brother of Pfilaka’s 
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concubine, J^akara, was a coxcomb of despicable character. Carudatta, 
the hero, was a brahmana merchant of a very lofty and amiable 
character, but was reduced to extreme poverty by frequent acts 
of munificence. Vasantasena, the heroine, was the richest courtesan 
of the city, possessing excellences much surpassing those of married 
ladies. She loved Carudatta earnestly and was anxious to meet 
her lover once more. One evening she had to take shelter in Caru- 
datta's house on being pursued by Sakara whom she hated heartily 
and was not disposed to answer his solicitations for love-making. 
On that occasion she at her departure kept her casket of ornaments 
as deposit with Carudatta. As ill-luck would have it, a burglary 
occurred in Carudatta’s house and the deposited casket was stolen 
by one brahmana thief named Sarvilaka who took to this undesirable 
profession only to collect a ransom for purchasing the freedom of 
a female attendant of the heroine named Madanika, with whom 
he had fallen in love. When the thief was talking with his mistress 
in Vasantasena's house about the theft committed by him in Caru- 
datta’s mansion, Vasantasena happened to overhear their conversations. 
In the meantime Carudatta sent through his companion Maitreya 
to the heroine a very valuable pearl-necklace given by his devoted 
wife, Dhutii, for repaying the value of the deposited ornaments. 
Vasantasena accepted the necklace although she had already been 
in possession of her own casket of ornaments as received from the 
thief hitnself who on his mistress’s advice delivered it to the courtesan. 
After this, she herself proceeded on a very dark and stormy evening 
to Carudatta’s house, drenched in rain, and passed the night in the 
company of her lover there. Next day after she had given away 
her ornaments to the little son of Carudatta to get a golden toy- 
cart made for him in place of an earthen one, she was to go to meet 
her lover to the Puspakaran<Jaka garden by driving in Carudatta’s 
carriage. But she got into a wrong carriage belonging to the villain, 
^akara, in which she was carried unknowingly by his pious driver 
Sthavaraka, to his master waiting in the same garden for the arrival 
of the carriage for returning home. Carudatta's carriage was, how- 
ever, used by the cowherd, Aryaka, who made good his escape from 
the jail-cell where he was kept enchained by the tyrant king. It was 
the revolutionary party headed by Sarvilaka who brought about Arya- 
ka’s escape. On his appearance before Carudatta in the garden, 
the latter easily recognised Aryaka whom he immediately sent home 
in his own carriage, so that he might evade inspection by city-guards 
JUNE, 1929 Ig 
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and be not troubled by police officers as he was just on his way to the 
garden. Out of fear of treason for helping Ary aka in this way, 
Carudatta came away home without waiting any longer in the garden 
for VasantasenS’s arrival. Here, on the other hand, Sahara was 
pleasantly surprised to find Vasantasena appearing there in his own 
carriage. He now offered fresh proposals of love to the heroine which 
she scornfully rejected. The villain out of rage at once strangled 
her to death with his own hands when he failed to persuade his driver 
Sthavaraka and another attendant to perpetrate this sinful and 
atrocious deed on his behalf. Vasantasena dropped down dead to 
all appearances and was with very great difficulty taken afterwards 
to a neighbouring Buddhist monastery by a mendicant whom in his 
worldly life she had saved from the hands of gamblers by paying 
off his debts to them. Lest his cart-driver Sthavaraka should dis- 
close his name in connection with this murder, Sahara kept him 
confined in his own palace. To feed fat his ancient grudge he then 
proceeded to the law-court to lodge a complaint against Carudatta 
declaring before the presiding judge and the assessors that Vasanta- 
sena had been killed by Carudatta for the sake of her ornaments. 
During the trial the hero’s friend, Maitreya, unwittingly let fall from 
his armpit Vasantasena’ s ornaments recently given to Carudatla's 
son, which he was carrying to the heroine’s house for their 
return. Amongst other unfortunate evidences, this display of 
the ornaments, finally, though wrongly, convinced the judge 
of Carudatta's guilt. King Palaka rejected the judge's recommen- 
dation for Carudatta's banishment from the kingdom and pro- 
nounced a sentence of the extreme penalty on the accused. 
Sthavaraka jumped down from his master's place when Carudatta 
was being led along with the royal proclamation of his guilt by 
beat of drum, to the place of execution by the Cancjalas. But 
^akara asked the people not to believe his servant's story that it 
was his master (i.e., he himself) and not Carudatta who throttled 
Vasantasena. But, woe to Sakara ! when Carudatta was about to be 
impaled, Vasantasena, accompanied by the Buddhist mendicant who 
had rendered her first aid in the garden where she had fallen almost 
dead on the day of the cruel incident, now appeared on the scene. 
Carudatta’s innocence was established and Vasantasena was legally 
married to him and the title of wife {vadhH) was conferred on her by 
the new king, Aryaka, who only recently installed himself on the 
throne by killing the wicked king Palaka. 
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It may now be observed from the brief narration of the main plot 
with its episodes that the play-wright has introduced both high and 
low-class people into his drama, and for his plot he has largely drawn 
upon *Veal life”, so that he could keep for the future generations 
a picture of life in contemporary society, including its government 
and laws. 

Domestic character of the Hindus and some of their manners 
and customs. Their residences etc. 

The division of the people of the society into the four different 
castes with its sub divisions was well marked in the Mrcchakaiika 
society (cf ^ — I, 32 )« The kings of ancient 

India were advised by political philosophers to be upholders of 
the varnasramadharmay the institution of the four castes and the 
four stages of life. But the new and bold interpretation of the 
caste-system, which found clear expression in the writings of authors 
on Niti^astra, specially ^ukra, namely that the accident of birth 
ijati) was to be no criterion of a man's worth in life, may be 
traced in many passages and events in the Mrcchakaiika. Sukra 
writes— 

51 ^ ^ 11" I, 38. 

•‘The Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and ^udra or even the Mlec- 
cha are not separated (from each other) by birth, but they are so 
by merit and work." Again, in another place, he writes — 

5T ^ h" II, 55. 

“Work, character and merit (of men) are the objects which 
are to be respected, and not so much their caste and family. 
Superiority cannot be established only by means of caste and 
family.” 

Carudatta, the hero, was by birth a brahmana, but he was a mer- 
chant {sarthavaha) by profession. And we know that the latter’s 
duties were to be performed by Vaisyas according to the orthodox view 
of the caste-system. But men born even in a Candala family may, 
by the loftiness of his character, surpass those born in the privileged 
classes. We can illustrate this from the Candalas' (executioners’) 
own statement in this drama at the time of their leading Carudatta 
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to the place of execution amidst the sorrowful lamentations of his 
little-son and others, declaring that it was the king's cruel command 
that was responsible for the execution and was, therefore, to blame, but 
they themselves were not responsible for this action, because — 

“nr f 

^ ^ qmr % ii" X, 22. 

“Verily we are not Candalas, though born in their family, but 
CSncJalas and sinners are they who persecute a virtuous man,” 

The popular idea of a gentleman of ideal character in this society 
may be illustrated by a verse in which Carudatta’s character is describ- 
ed by the poet thus — 

^ 11 I, 4S. 

“He was the wish-yielding tree to the distressed, bent down with 
the fruits of his own virtues ; to virtuous people he was their family 
head (i.e., he regarded all good men as members of his own family); 
a mirror to the learned, a touch-stone for testing moral conduct, 
he was, as it were, an ocean with righteousness for its coast-line (which 
he was not to transgress), Always hospitable and scorner of none, 
a treasure of all manly virtues, courteous and magnanimous— such 
a man alone, deserving praise for his manifold virtues, really livest 
while others only breathed 

Noble persons’ sons, generally denoted by the term kulaputras, 
possessed a fine sense of decorum in their conduct and were always 
afraid of indecorum But in all societies, as also in that 

depicted in the Mrcchakatikay virtuous qualities and wealth could not 
always be found together V’— II). Good men appear 

to have been kind to their servants and bad men proud of their 
possessions and pelf. 

There is evidence in this drama to show that men of the upper 
middle class living in cities resided in brick-built houses with gardens 
surrounding them on all sides. There were public squares in cities 
called mgara catvaras where dedicated bulls roamed about for their 
rumination. Gentlemen made use of covered carts (pravahana) with 
cushions {yamstarana) for their ladies and also various other sorts of 
carriages for different purposes, such as (carriage for large 

p^ies) and vadhwyUHa (bride's carriage). 
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It is very difficult to check one’s temptation to try to visualise in 
this connection the splendour of the palatial establishments of rich 
courtesans of old days living in big cities and describe in an outline the 
colossal residential quarters of Vasantasena which had eight different 
courts. Incidentally this description will indicate the flourishing con- 
dition of different crafts and arts in that society. The high portal over 
the gate-way of her palace was made of ivory and was sustained by 
beautiful pillars which bore the massive doors of gold set with precious 
gems, stair-cases and crystal windows opening the whole of Ujjayini to 
view, the chief porter sitting there on guard. In the second Court, a 
zoological garden as it were, one finds well-built cart-bullocks, the snort- 
ing buffaloes, the fighting ram, the beautifully-maned horses, the tied- 
up monkey, and the strong built elephant, all taken care of by different 
sets of servants. In the third court can be seen the seats meant for 
the noblemen’s sons who frequent there and also a gaming table with 
the jewel-set chess-board and we find in these quarters half read 
treatises on love and many a courtesan and old hanger-on who are 
masters in the art of ‘Peace and War of Love’ {maana^sandhi-viggaka- 
cadura) carrying in their hands love-paintings finished by means of 
various colours combined. The fourth court is a music-hall where 
one hears the sound of drums, cymbals, pipes and lutes produced 
in accompaniment of the dancing of the courtesan girls, singing 
and reciting speeches from dramatic compositions. In the fifth, 
however, one , can witness a good many cooks cooking all sorts 
of rich dishes. Sweet-meats are being prepared there and cakes 
baked. Butcher-boys are washing chitterlings and bastard pages 
are working as assistants in the culinary department. The sixth 
court is partly a jewellery department where ornaments of gold and 
other precious metals set with all sorts of jewels are being made, the 
effulgence of lapis-lazuli, pearls, corals, topazes, sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds etc. making the whole place resplendent. It is partly a per- 
fumery department where saffron is being dried, musk moistened, 
sandal- wood ground and many other sorts of essences compounded. 
It is partly again a drinking room where courtesans and their lovers 
are chewing betel with camphor, casting coquettish glances towards 
each other, resorting to laughter and drinking liquor from liquor-jars, 
shared often by those who are dismissed from the love of the harlots, 
but still, without leaving the place, are living there, forgetful of their 
own wives, children and properties. The seventh court is a veritable 
exhibition-ground for showing both caged birds like parrots, thrushes. 
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cuckoos, quails, partridges and pigeons, and tame birds like doves, 
peacocks, flamingoes and cranes. The eighth and the last court is 
the innermost one where lives the chief courtesan with her mother 
and brother. 

In domestic affairs the relation between a creditor and a debtor 
was very peculiar in this society, for, the former had almost absolute 
power over the person of the latter, as he could even inflict bodily 
punishment with impunity on him and sell him for the recovery 
of his money. A householder of this period preserved with scrupu- 
lous care the deposit of articles made by others even in the 
absence of witness, and in case of its loss or destruction he did not 
hesitate to repay the value of the pledge even by begging. Utterance 
of falsehood was deemed as a thing leading to loss of character 

III, 26). 

Indian ladies in this society regarded their husbands as their 
all-in-all and set more value on them than on their earthly riches. 
True wifehood requires that husband’s honour must be preserved 
by the wife even if she is to make over to him, in times of distress, 
her own properties {strxdhana), however valuable they may be, 
acquired by her as marriage dowry {madugharadaddha) over which 
the husband has no control. But husbands possessing a lofty spirit 
must not easily allow themselves to be patronised by their wives 
ill this way. We have such a picture in this drama when poor 
Carudatta refused to accept his devoted wife's gift of her priceless 
necklace for the requital of the deposit of Vasantasena’s casket of 
ornaments, with the significant words — 1 
I 

‘*Alas, I am to-day truly a poor man, as my wife takes pity on 
me. Having lost through my own misfortune all properties, I am 
now to need assistance from ray wife's wealth ! (Our relation is 
reversed), for, through (the absence of) wealth man becomes a woman 
and she who is a woman becomes a man through its possession." 
But can, or should, a husband refuse such a gift from a vibhavanugatU 
bhuryyai i.e., a wife who follows him ungrudgingly through all the 
vicissitudes of fortune ? Carudatta, therefore, could not but accept it. 
The ladies in this society used to observe religious vrata and upavasa 
(fasting) rites on particular occasions. The innate wisdom of ladies 
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was recognised by men of this society, and in later Kalidasan 
period. 

There is a reference to bridegroom’s wearing red garmenj: and 
garland during marriage ceremonies, when music with beat of drums 
etc. was also played. It is interesting to note that newly married 
ladies used scent in their braided hair (navavadhu-kesa'/taMam viya 
sugandham). Staring at high-class ladies was thought out of etiquette 
even in those days : *'kulajana-darmna-kataram hi caksuhy^ — * my 
eyes are unwilling to look at ladies of high family” and yuktam 
para-kalatra-darsanam'* — “no one should cast his glance at another’s 
wife”— are expressions to the point. Children were sometimes 
robbed away from the lap of their nurses W 

— IV. 6) by thieves out of greed for money, 
proving that kidnapping was prevalent in old Indian societies. 
Although slaves and other lower orders of people were recognised 
as forming a part of the social structure^ yet slavery or in other words 
trade in men was cetainly in vogue as a licensed institution sanc- 
tioned by the State. Men could be sold and purchased by ransom. 
In addressing low-class people with some censure, the abusive ex- 
pressions and (children of con^ 

cubines), and 3 ^” (born of mothers not by their 

own husbands, i.e„ bastards) were copiously used. The cunning 
people were with reproach referred to as (lit. having 

heads like the foot of crows i.e. rogues). In quarrels even middle 
class men entered into abuses referring each other as belonging to 
the lineage or parentage of the barber and the shoe-maker classes. 


Education^ Language, Arts and Sciences 

Great advance was made in the different branches of arts and 
sciences and of the various crafts. That high-class men of the society 
received proper education in the different branches of art and science 
admits of no doubt, for we have evidence in the drama of kings be- 
ing versed in the Vedas, mathematical sciences, including astronomy, 
the fine arts and art of management of elephants, etc. There is an 
interesting passage on astronomical knowledge in the |X)lice 
officer’s speech (in Act VI) where he boasts of his own power of 
detecting offenders who are sure to be arrested and severely dealt 
with by him, if, only accidentally, the sun, the moon, the Venus, the 
Mars, the Jupiter and the Saturn did respectively have their posi- 
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tions in the 8th, 4th, 6th, 5th, 6th and 9th zodiacal signs on their 
horoscopes. It can very well be ascertained from the Bfhatsamht^d 
of Varahamihira and other treatises on astronomy that these plane- 
tary conjunctions really forebode death and other dire calamities. 
Reference to ladies, even courtesans, as reading books, dramas 
specially^ is not wanting in this drama. The use of Sanskrit of a 
most simple and easy-flowing nature and of the various Prakrit dialects, 
vi: 3 .i the Sauraseni and the Magadhi, with their sub-classes, the 
Avantika, Pracya, Sakarl, Candall and Dhakkl serves as an 
example of liow people cultivated the art of acquiring knowledge in 
different languages. We also find that Northerners, for the due 
discharge of their various official duties, had to be conversant with 
the vernacular tongues of the Southerners also, e,g., the language 
of Karnata, Dravida and Cola and even of other non-Aryan races 
{Milicchajddlx^am) such as Khasa, Clna, etc. 


Fine Arts^Music^ Dancitigy Paintings etc. 

The fine art of music {gdndharva-vidya) was largely cultivated 
by men of refined taste (like Carudatta) who could greatly appreciate 
it and were conversant with the musical theory of the Hindus. We 
have evidence in this play of the fact that generally musical 
concerts took place at nil^ht and such musical treats were enjoyed 
till late hours of midnight, Of all the four types of musical instru- 
ments, viz,, tata (stringed instrument), anaddha (percussion), 'auf^Jra 
(wind-instrument) and ghana (cymbal), etc. used by the Indians, we find 
mentioned here the names of a drum {mrdanga), a tabor (fanava), a lute 
(vlnd) and pipes {vamiia). It was the lute which contained seven strings 
and much resembled our modern setdr that was resorted to most by 
musicians and liked by the audience. Concert to the accompaniment 
of this instrument lends lustre to social gatherings, and when played 
by lovers in separation it lulls their mental pain (cf. 

II. 3). In all societies in the matter of singing, ladies 
are regarded as more sweet-tongued than men. But some- 
times, in exceptional cases, males may surpass females by a fine 
execution of music. Carudatta’s criticism of musician Rebhila^s music 
contains the remark that the excellent performance of this male musi- 
cian makes him think that a female covertly stationed in his person 
must have uttered the dulcet sounds — 

II. 4). So charming was the concert that the musician’s melo- 
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dious utterance mingled with the sweet notes of the lute — now 
gently undulating, now swelling high and now dying to a close 
echoed in the ears of the audience even long after its cessation 

^ III, 5). The above lines clearly 

show the height of progress the art both of instrumental and vocal 
music reached under the patronage of the rich appreciators of the time. 
We have seen before that the fourth court in the palatial liuildings 
of the heroine was a music-hall wherein the harmonious notes of all 
the four kinds of musical instruments could be heard playing in 
accompaniment of the songs sung by damsels, some of whom also 
practised the graceful art of dancing and reciting from dramas with 
erotic gesticulations 
— IV). 

Reference to the most faithful representation of Canidatta as port- 
rayed on a painting-board by Vasantasena may serve as an example 
of painting being cultivated even by ladies in I ndian society. The 
advance in the art of sculpture may be inferred from reference 
to mountain caves being excavated by means of chisels 
f%^T^T<irT) and to temples being erected for the residence of different 
gods. 

Commercial activity in merchants* quarters known as sresthi’ 
catvara^ corresponding probably to our modern choivks and in 
the different kariimntas (workshops) appears to have been great. 
Sea-going vessels (yana patrani) are also referred to in this drama. 
The wealth of trading classes could not, therefore, but be immense, 
as without the large sums accumulated by his merchant ancestors 
which Carudatta inherited, he could not be expected to found suburbs, 
erect monasteries and temples, lay out gardens and parks, excavate 
tanks and wells and establish sacrificial posts. 


Some Social Vices — Gambling 

In Act II of this drama the poet has introduced a scene in which 
appear some gamblers (dyutakara)^ the chief amongst whom was named 
Mathura, who was the Sabhika (i.e., the keeper of the gaming Hall) and 
the second gambler was the unlucky Saravahaka who owed 10 gold 
suvarnas (mohurs) to another, having lost that sum in a play. This scene 
reveals to us a very lively picture of the sort of people who engaged 
themselves as gamblers in ancient Indian society and of the manner of 
playing their game and also of the convention of rules and regulations 
I.H.Q., JUNE, 1929 i8 
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they were bound to follow in gambling. It appears that Samvahaka 
was the son of a well-to-do householder of Pafealiputra conversant with 
the art {kala) of shampooing and kneading the limbs of persons 
and was appreciated and appointed, on his arrival at Ujjayini for 
sight-seeing, to serve Carudatta whose poverty, however, was res- 
ponsible for his dismissal from his services within a short time and 
so he turned out a gambler, but being a novice in the play lost lO 
suvaraas in a game. Being unable to pay the amount he was attempt- 
ing to escape from the clutches of the keeper of the gaming table, 
the inexorable Sabhika and the winning gambler. He was, however, 
saved by the kindness of Vasantasena who paid off his debt by awar- 
ding to the keeper and the other gambler a valuable bracelet of hers. 
But despondency, due certainly to the humiliation that a gambler is 
often put to, took possession of his heart and he became a 
Buddhist mendicant and renounced the world. 

We know that a Vedic Indian was an inveterate gambler and 
used to incur debts for gambling. In an interesting hymn of the 
Ijigveda (X. 54) we have an account of the fatal fascination of the 
dice-playing and of the consequent ruin and enslavement for the 
dicer’s family. In ancient India gambling does not seem to have 
been prohibited by any legislation of the king • hence people could 
resort to it, as if with state permission. It was rather regarded 
as a respectable art by the gamblers of those days. For, the Sastra 
says — i.e., ‘Vhen challenged no one 
should refuse to gamble or to give battle.” A Mrcchakatika gambler 
regards gambling as Km\ a sovereignty without a 

throne, thereby proving that it was not considered a vice. 
Fascination of gambling was evident even in persons who were 
penniless, for the rattling of the gambling implements such as 
sakit and ^ardabkl was enough to capture the heart of such people 
who were easily drawn to it and the passion for it could hardly be 
curbed even by losing parties staking their all in it [cf. II. 5-6]. 
People addicted to this vice often find themselves in exciting condition 
when others indulge in play. 

It is not clear what sort of game is alluded to in the Mrcchakatika. 
But there is no doubt that the throw is made by means of 
cowries. The technical terms of tretay pavaray nardita and kata 
(mentioned in II, 9) which are even to-day called in the Punjab and 
East Bengal //ya, dua^ nakkl and p%ra appear to be names of particular 
throws. We also have here a peculiar cant of the gamblers in 
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the cry W W to, equal probably to ''my turn, my turn (for 
the throw)/’ A few words are necessary for forming an idea of the 
duties of the Sabhlka, the keeper, whose powers were certainly defined, 
under government sanct ion, by certain laws and regulations of the dylxr 
iakat^iZ-tHctvtdali^ i.e., the gamblers* association. Although Manu directs 
the king to put a complete stop to gambling {dyuta) betting 
on cockfights, ram-fight s, elephant fights etc. (samUvaya) calling both 
these social evils as '‘open theft” IX) 

222) and enjoins him even to order the slaughter of persons who 
themselves gamble or who, like Sabhika, arrange for others gambl- 
ing (^: ^Ti IX. 224), yet other law- 

givers such as Narada and Yajnavalkya are of opinion that the king 
should protect the game, if he is sure that the fixed portion of his 
revenue from this item of receipts has been realised from Sabhika, 
He is called Sabhika for keeping a sabka, i.e., an assembly of gamblers. 
He is as if a licence-holder, permitted by Government to keep records 
of plays and players in the public gambling-hall and see that no 
fraud or deceit is committed there by dishonest players. He is 
the sLiperviser of the games supplying the gamblers with all the es- 
sential requisites of play, He is entitled, under the rules, 5 p. c, 
of money won by the winning parties, if such money exceeds one 
hundred and only to lO p. c. of money falling below that amount. 
In return for the protection given by the state the Sabhika was to 
pay a fixed proportion of his income to the royal treasury. He 
could not enforce the payment to the winners of the sums lost by 
a losing party without having himself duly paid the king’s portion. 
The collection, from the losing parties, of money won by the win- 
ning parties formed a chief duty of the Sabhika and we have seen 
in our drama how Sabhika Mathura was exerting to collect the ten 
gold coins from Sarnvahaka on behalf of the winning gambler. The 
lookers-on were to be treated as witnesses and if any foul play or 
false dice were detected against any gambler, he was to be branded 
and banished from the kingdom (cf. Yajhavalkya, II, 199-202). The 
gamblers regarded the Sabhika as a very powerful man in society 
and his words were, as it were, law to them. For we find one 
gambler expressing — ^ tpci 1 — 1 1. 3) “save 
the keeper, not even god Rudra will be able to protect a man/* 
Being unable to pay off their dues then and there, the gamblers 
could be permitted by the Sabhika to be let out on surety produced 
{g^anda-karana) by them; Maltreatment of losing gamblers by the 
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Sabhika to the extent of kicking and thumping by means of blows 
making the poor losers bleed through their nostrils was often 
resorted to and they were sometimes made to sell off their parents 
and their own persons for paying off their gambling debts. Thus 
we see that there are ample indications in the Mrcchakatika of the 
vices of civilised society. 

Thieving— practised as an Art 

Loss of character in all societies is the main cause for people 
turning thieves. We have an instance in point in Sarvilaka 
who avers that being himself the son of a Brahmana who is versed 
in all the four Vedas and who never accepts gifts from others he 
has taken to this foul art of theft for the sake of his lady-love whose 
freedom he was anxious to purchase by means of ransom. Hence 
was his propensity to commit theft. Devils always quote scriptures in 
defence of their evil deeds. Stealing which thrives most during sleep 
of others cannot be called in the opinion of the perpetrators a lowly 
business for ^ III. ii) “This path” 

(they may cite authority) ‘^was followed by Asvatthaman who over- 
powered dn a night-onset his slumbering royal enemies.” They can 
also support their profession with the recommendation that theft 
is a kind of independence and is certainly preferable to slavish 
homage ^ it -III. ii ). From the 

most enjoyable and interesting soliloquy of the Mrcchakatika thief, 
we have a clear idea that there was a thief s manual in India — a 
work on the science of thieving — ascribed to various authors, headed 
by Skanda (Kumara— Karttikeya, the originator), vis., Kanakai§akti, 
Bhaskaranandin and Yogacarya, all of whose names are rever- 
entially remembered by thieves at the time of their action. Thie- 
ves were also called Skandaputras, i.e,, devotees of Skanda, who 
resembled in this respect the Grecian Mercury and St.Nicholas of 
England. This god was rather the patron-deity of thieves. He 
was worshipped also by people for the recovery of stolen property. 
It is not known from when this god los t his character as the patron 
of thieves. Yogacarya’s treatise must have contained instruction on 
this art for thieves, e.g., on the four fold method of making breaches 
{sandhis) in the walls and shaping them into various forms, such as a 
blooming lotus, the sun, the new moon, a lake, the magical diagram 
Svastika ox a complete water-jar; also on the necessity of thieves' 
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carrying with them the magical unguent {yogarocam) with its pro- 
perties of making one, anointed with it, invisible and not liable to 
injury from strokes of weapons used against them by others, the 
measuring tape (pramanasUtra) so important for loosening ladies’ 
ornaments from the different parts of their bodies, for opening 
a latch in a door, for measuring the depth and height of walls, 
and for using as a ligature in snake-bites at the time of boring the 
hole in the wall. A thief is also enjoined to take with him en- 
chanted seeds which when scattered on the ground multiply where 
there is a treasure buried underneath and also a box containing 
fire-flapping flies for extinguishing lamps 

That such a standard work on house-breaking was in existence in 
ancient India is also known from the Sanskrit romance, the Da§a- 
kumaracarita, which attributes it to one teacher named KarnTsuta 
and we also find mentioned there various other implements for use 
by a thief who must wear a black half-trouser (ardhoruka) and carry 
a short sword and be in possession of a scoop {phanimukha)^ scissors 
(kakatl^ a whistle according to some), tongs {samdammka), a sham 
human head for insertion into the breach made in the wall probably 
to be sure that his own body will pass through it {purm,a hlra^ka)^ 
magic powder {yogacThrna\ magic wick (yogavarttika), measuring 
thread (manasutra), a wrench (a crab -shaped instrument) or a hook 
attached to a rope by which to climb up (karkatakara/ju), a lamp case 
{dlpabha/ana) and a casket containing bees for putting out light 
(bhtamara-karandaka) etc. In short, if one would try to compete 
with others in this art (silpa) and to elude an arrest by the royal 
sentinels at night, one must feel that he has attained the character- 
istics of the following animals, viis.y a cat in climbing, a deer in jump- 
ing, a hawk in darting upon the prey, a dog in judging the strength of 
a man asleep or awake, a snake in crawling, a mule in defile, a horse 
on land, an eagle in flying, a hare in kenning the ground for seeking 
a hiding place, a wolf in capturing and a lion in making a show of 
strength ; and being steady like a mountain he must regard himself 
as Illusion ” personified in the matter of cleverly changing his 
features, postures and dresses to make his own identity unrecognised 
and he should be able to use the different tongues prevalent in 
different countries for his evil purpose. 


Concubinage 

As the central female figure, I mean, the heroine of the play, 
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was a high-class* courtesan, we should not refrain from making 
a few observations on this profession, for the purpose of showing 
that good courtesans, highly accomplished and of noble disposition, 
can behave towards their lovers as satisfactorily as their own 
devoted wives, ministering to their happiness. But such courtesans 
should have the good fortune of securing paramours or lovers 
of noble and generous character of the type of Carudatta to reci- 
procate their love, and should shun the company of men of un- 
desirable character of the type of »^akara. And, it is found generally 
that both these types of men sometimes stood as rivals in their 
profession of love towards a good harlot. Writers on Kamasastra 
like Vatsyayana are of opinion that the determining factors in a 
harlofs preference for a particular man are three in number, gain, 
prevention of her troubles and loss and true love 

VI. I, i8). They have stated that generally pro- 
stitutes are very covetous of money and they have also treated in 
their books of the various means adopted by them for extracting 
money from their lovers. Though this general opinion is found pre- 
vailing for young men of licentious character in the society repre- 
sented by the Mrcchakatika, some of whom may declare with 
Sahara’s Vita (companion) that a harlot’s residence is the free 
resort of youth — I. 31) and that she 

possesses a person which is a saleable commodity that may be 
purchased by money and therefore she is found to offer equal recep- 
tion both to the amiable or the disgusting 

-I. 31), yet there were in that society 

mistresses like Vasantasena who were partial only to the merit of 

their lovers and not so much to their wealth and who could 
utter such expressions as ^ i.e., it is 

merit alone and not brutal violence that inspires love. We have 
the authority of the Kamasutras also in support of such an idea. 
Carudatta was once very rich, but he had spent his all in making 

large charities to the needy, but his virtues alone drew Vasanta- 

sena’s loving heart towards him and she knew that a harlot with her 
loving heart fixed on a poor person does not incur censure from 
worldly men II). The 

injunctions of the Kamasutra are also to the effect that a concubine 
should keep at a distance, now as well as in future, those who are the 
king’s favourites, and those who are naturally of cruel disposition and 
have earned their money with much exertion 1 
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5); and that she should 

be kind enough never to accept any payment from a person, if she 
knows that her love-making with him will stand her in good stead 
and that prestige will increase thereby and that she will be able to 
get out of all troubles in life ^ cWTftfsj <1^ 

VI. 5). 

In every society, the brother of a concubine — specially if the latter 
be in the king’s keeping— wields undue influence even on high per- 
sonages. As regards the excessive influence exercised by their 
mothers or foster-mothers of prostitutes on their daughters, the Kama- 
sastras enjoin that courtesans should be obedient to their mothers, 
very oppressive and greedy women, or in their absence, to their 
foster-mothers ^ 1 

V. 2). These mothers often dictate for tl^ie sake of money their 

earning daughters to attend to persons who are even disliked by the 
latter, but such undue dictation is sometimes found sternly resented 
to by their daughters. They also sometimes interefere with their 
true love with proper persons ^ 1— m 

VI. 2). In such cases the daughters should threaten their mothers 
by saying that they would do violence to their life by means of poison, 
fasting, (sharp) ‘weapons, or the rope 

-oil VI. 2). A prostitute is even asked 
not to undertake any work without the sanction of her mother 
(irmr fw WT VI. 2), but we find, in the Mrcchakatika, 

Vasantasena refusing, to obey her mother when the latter urges her 
through her maid-servant to proceed to the house of Sahara (the king*s 
brother-in-law) for love-making, because the latter has sent a carriage 
for her conveyance to his garden along with very rich presents of orna- 
ments. What was her bold reply to her mother for such a vile dic- 
tation of an unworthy request ? She asked her attendant to carry 
the following words to her mother— **Say this *if you would have 
me not dead (i.e. alive), you must send no more such messages’ ” 
^ cn ^ I V), 

In countries where, in modern days, prositution is not a legal crime 
lovers are seen frequenting the houses of their mistresses. But there is 
clear evidence in our drama to the effect that harlots also graced the 
houses of their lovers by their sudden or appointed appearance, even dis- 
regarding climatic or atmospheric disturbances. Indians were, however, 
very jealous of the sanctity of their inner apartments in their family 
houses and mistresses of householders were never allowed entrance to 
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those places where their wives resided. Hence we find Vasantasena 
uttering the words 

i.e. •*! have to conciliate your honoured self by bowing down to you 
with my head, since I am the oflfender by my intrusion into a place 
of which I am unworthy.'^ Elsewhere she feels afraid lest her lover's 
servants should feel distressed by her entering into his inner 
quadrangle— but she was assured by them that by her virtues 
she had entered into their very heart. Here the question may 
arise as to what might have been the relation of a mistress with 
her lover’s wife. We find that in ancient Indian society, these ladies 
did not personally meet with each other, but they could treat 
each other as loving sisters talking through the intermediation of 
maid-servants. Hence Vasantasena was sending such a message 
to Dhuta, Carudatta’s wife, as this— 

gwWfq — I am a slave of his honour Carudatta bought by his merits 
and so am I also of you." The touching scene in which Vasantasena 
is shown as filling up with her valuable ornaments the clay- cart of 
Rohasena, Carudatta’s little son during her short stay in her lover’s 
house, contains evidence of a good concubine loving her lover’s son 
just as if the latter were a son born to herself, But it must be ad- 
mitted that no nobleman could boast publicly of his connection with 
a harlot even in the Mrcchakaiika society, though the profession of 
prostitution had a status recognised even by kings who had Ganika- 
dhyaksas, state officers to act as superintendents of prostitutes for 
determining their earnings, inheritance, income, expenditure and future 
propspects in their profession. Hence Carudatta felt ashamed to 
confess his connection with Vasantasena in the open court when 
the presiding judge asked him the question — ? — 
'•is it a fact that the harlot is your friend.” Even Vasantasena’s old 
mother summoned there as a witness at first hesitated to divulge 
the name of her daughter’s lover but as the Law-court put the ques- 
tion to them they had to confess the connection. 

A most interesting affair could be observed in Vasantasena being 
eventually allowed to be married with Carudatta and decorated with 
the coveted title of a house*wife This may seem some- 

what strange when we consider that wedlock was deemed a very 
sanctifying institution among the Hindus. Though marriage rules 
in the Dharma-SGtras permit a woman of the Sudra class to be 
married to a member of the highest caste, of course, as the last 
of his four wives, yet, we never know of a courtesan being married 
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to a brahmana, unless it was so permitted by a forced explanation 
of the famous line of Manu — i.e. ‘^‘an accomplished 
lady may be accepted for marriage even from a lowly family,’' The 
new king’s sanction of Vasantasena’s marriage with Carudatta appears 
to bar all examination of the social position of the bride. But it 
is clear that such marriage could not take place without the express 
decree of the king irrg^Tf^— -Act X), or how 

else could people accept such a marriage as socially permissible and 
right ? Kautilya has laid down that a prostitute could purchase her 
freedom by ni^kraya i.e. ransom to the extent of 24,000 panas and 
a prostitute’s son could do so by 12,000 panas 

I H, 27). Can this be thus Gx* 

plained that by such payments they could attain equal social status 
with other people? We have read also of Madanika, another pros- 
titute, being made free by Sarvilaka by payment of ransom — but not 
to the king, but to the mother of Vasantasena and she also obtained 
the title of a wife (vadhu) and was married to ^arvilaka, a brahmana’s 
son who regarded himself now as having a wife 1 cf, also 

?T?r ^ 24). 

A king and his court 

Though there is no direct introduction of any king as a character in 
this play, a few words about a king and his court so far as they can 
be gathered from a study of this drama will not be out of place here. 
Loyalty to the throne was considered a chief duty of the people, 
“A king should be honoured” — W.) — was, as it were, their motto. 
But they could well beware of an upstart, elevated to the dignified 
position of a king on account of fickle favours of fortune, assuming 
strange and manifold appearances ( — 

V. 26). A tyrant’s conduct is very severely criticised in this drama. 
In every kingdom there live free-booters and desperadoes who incite 
discontented people and royal officers to rebellion against a wicked 
king and ask them to replace {lafa palivaite) him by a good one 
even by taking to regicide. The insurrection in the Mrcchakatika 
was brought about exactly in accordance with such a principle. 

Every king had his jails in which men of suspicious character 
and those against whom he bore personal grudge were kept confined. 
It was within the king’s prerogative to order jail-deliveries and re- 
lease of prisoners, even condemned to death, on occasion of the 
JUNE, 19^ 19 
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birth of a son to him ( ^ ftft 

— X), We have a very interesting description of a victorious king 
entering, equipped with a store of arrows, into his defeated enemy^s 
capital with thundering drums and blazing streamers and levying new 
tributes and taxes there from the people (cf. V. 17.). Currency of 
gold and silver coins such as suvarnas^ nannkas and kar^apanas was 
known to the Mrcchakatika society. Police guards kept watch on cities 
specially at night I. 58) and for their 

confidence people going out at night were required to carry lamps 
for safety on the royal roads Every 

city had its own Police force with a battalion of constables headed 
by chief officers some of whom were called (chief captain of the 
town force) and some or or probably 

equivalent to our present-day City-Magistrates or City-Superintendents. 
The Police officers were* zealous in cherishing a very high sense of their 
duty with unflinching loyalty to their master, so much so that they 
were not prepared to spare their parents or relatives, if duty required 
their prosecution. They could, therefore, easily boast of their duty with 
such an experssion as — ^ fq m — VL 15. i.e. 

*fln the discharge of our duty to the king our own father must be 
regarded as a stranger,*' 


Administration of justice 

A very clear insight into the manner of administration of justice in 
a royal court by the king's judges can be had from the famous 
trialscene in Act IX of this drama. We read in old treatises on 
Arthasastra and NitiSastra that every capital city and other 
important centres, e.g. the sangrahanas, karvatikas^ dronamukkaa^ and 
sthaniyaSf must have law-courts {dharmadhikaranas) presided over by 
judges known in Kautilya's book as dharmasthas and pradestrs for 
settling civil disputes and trying all sorts of criminal offences. 
Our drama mentions adhikarana-mandapa or vyavaharamand^apa, 
ie. the Hall of justice or the court-room and an attendant 
whose business was to clean the seats of judges and to keep the 
court-room in order, The judges were called adhikara^mbhojakas 
i.e. persons in charge of the courts of justice, or simply adhikaranikas. 
There were other functionaries also in this connection, vig,t the 
Sr^ikin, the president of the merchants' guild (their Provost) and 
the -fifayra/Aa, the court-scribe or the judge's amanuensis, whose chief 
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duty was to take down evidence and jot down notes for the judge 
at his dictation. The way in which they are seen to interfere in the 
trial makes one believe that these two functionaries used to sit as 
joint assessors or commissioners with the judge, Such was the Tribu- 
nal constituted. The appointment of the judges lay with the king 
and they could act as such only during the latter^s pleasure. This 
is clear from the intimidation made by Sakara, the kings' brother-in- 
law who on being refused to be heard in respect of his ejahar or 
complaint, flew into rage and cried out saying 
^ ^ I m. ^ 

OTfsai*”— 

**How^ my cause cannot be tried ! if it is not tried, then I shall 
apply to king Palaka, my sister's husband and inform both my sister 
and mother of this and have the judge removed and another appointed 
in his place.” This threat to the judge and the consequent admission 
of the plaint shows that dismissal of such high judicial officers could 
sometimes take place under such circumstances on account of back- 
door influence on bad kings. It was the court practice that the 
judge was to send the attendant out of his court-room for ascertaining 
if any litigant was waiting outside for demanding justice in any suit, 
(cf. — IX). The arthin or complainant has 

got to appear in person before the judge and make statements on his 
plaint before him and the pratyarthin or defendant is then sum- 
moned by the judge to appear in court for defending himself against 
the charge. In law, complaints are mentioned as of two kinds, one 
depending on oral statements {vakyanusarena) and the other on actual 
facts {arMnusarena), The first was to be settled by the plaintiff and 
defendant arguing against each other, and the second to be decided 
by the judge sifting the truth out of the facts and deciding the case 
with the help of his legal acumen. The judge’s task of finding out 
what lies in others’ mind is described as a very difficult one, for a 
judicial trial depends on many extraneous matters, viz,, the state- 
ments of parties and evidence got by questions and cross-examina- 
tion (cf. Hence generally 

the judge's lot is to suffer from blame and not to get the approbation 
of the public IX, vv. 3-4). In the 

words of the poet’ a model judge should be “learned in law, expert 

qwftnr ir 11 ix, 5 
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in tracing frauds, eloquent, not ireful, impartial towards friends, 
strangers and relatives, delivering his judgment after carefully 
consulting the prevailing traditions or customs, a protector to the 
weak, a terror to the rogues, righteous, not greedy even when bribes 
are offered to him, always intent on finding out the sought— 
for truth, and able to pacify the king’s wrath (probably, if he be 
displeased by the judge sometimes deciding against his wish),’' Im- 
partial dispensation of justice was the chief aim of kings and their 
judges in ancient India. For, have we not read of king Asoka being 
always anxious to declare in his edicts the desirability of uniformity 
in judicial procedure and uniformity in penalties 

^ Pillar Edict IV) ? Kautilya also de- 

clares in no uncertain terms of vrttisamya i.e. “impartial treatment” 
by kings in the matter of attending to the final decision of public 
cases. Although the judge with the help of his assessors recorded 
very carefully the facts of the case as got from the evidence of the 
witnesses and weighed their value with the greatest possible precaution 
and lastly arrived at a decision about the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, he was not, however, the final authority in the award of 
punishment or discharge, which entirely lay in the hands of the 
king. Hence when Carudatta’s alleged guilt of murder of Vasantasena 
was established by an unfortunate set of circumstantial evidences, 
the judge had to declare in the court-room thus — 

“The business of proof it was ours to effect, the rest (i.e. the sentence) 
rests with the king.” So we find here that the judges were only a 
recommending body, a clear mention of which fact can also be had 
in the legal treatise, vyavahara-mayukha^ where runs the line— 

wr: i. e. the king is the authority to deliver the 

judgment of capital punishment as the highest judicial authority 
and the other judges are only the investigators of the case. It may 
interest the audience to know that brahmanas were exempted from 
capital punishment according to Manu and other law-makers, Manu 
says— 5T i n w 

(VIII. 381) — “There can be no greater wrong than killing a brahmana, 
hence, the king should not consider even mentally the question of 
his death.^* The heaviest punishment that can be meted out to him 
when he commits a very atrocious crime is banishment from the 
kingdom without, however, the forfeiture of all his properties and 
without personal torture (cf, m 
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Manu VIII. 3^0)* The Mrcchakatika judge also 
recommended only banishment and not capital punishment for 
Carudatta by refering to Manu's ordinance in the verbal statement he 
desired the court-attendant to convey to the king in his name, viz., 

TO ^ I 

^ 11 

'‘This convicted culprit being a brahmana should not be killed— as 
Manu lays down ; but he may be banished from the kingdom with 
all his properties untouched.*' So the judge, although otherwise 
impartial, could not be an advocate of vyavahara-samata (uniformity 
of justice), because he wanted the king to follow the injunctions of 
Manu and not sentence the accused with capital punishment. But 
the king being a tyrant and oppressor of his people, as if in a spirit 
of showing uniformity of punishment, disregarded the recommenda- 
tions of the presiding judge and passed the sentence of death on 
Carudatta. That there takes place sometimes a miscarriage of justice 
is another point which can be discussed here with reference to the 
trial of Carudatta whom we all know to be innocent. But invention 
of lies and falsehoods against an accused often goes undetected and 
it unjustly implicates innocent people, and so if the judge cannot 
sometimes penetrate beyond the appearances of so-called facts, the 
inevitable result, viz. maladministration of justice takes place. Caru- 
datta has expressed clearly that it is sometimes useless to tell the 
truth, for he says fnftTO— ‘'the royal eye (i. e. 

the judge) is feeble and cannot discern the truth.^' Such judges who 
can even persuade themselves to falsely believe that a crow (which 
is black in colour) is white, often bring disgrace upon the king's 
judiciary and impel kings into the scorching flames of iniquity and 
cause entire ruin to thousands of victims (cf. feS: ’f cm: 

I TONmt ^ ^ ii IX. 41). 

One could insist on proving his innocence in trial by submitting 
himself to the different ordeals prevalent at the time, four of which 
viz. poison, water, scale and fire are found mentioned in this drama 
^ - IX, 43), Yajfiavalkya (II. 95) however, 

has a fifth viz. koha-divya i.e. the practice of causing the accused 
to drink three handfuls of water by which terrible gods have been 
bathed in worship. But these ordeals were resorted to only when the 
copiplainant himself was ready to accept punishment, if he fails to 
prove his charge against the accused. 
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Religious faiths and practices 

It has been truly remarked by a great historian that **the relative 
prevalence of each of the three religions (Brahmanical Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism) varied immensely from time to time and province 
to province.” The Indians in the Mrcchakatika period appear to have 
followed religious faith according to their own predilection and family 
tradition, and kings must have been tolerant of the freedom of 
worship by their subjects. Vedic lore was respected and Vedic 
sacrifices were performed with recitation of Vedic hymns in sanctuaries 
(X. 12), The mention in different contexts of various Vedic and 
Pauranic gods and goddesses, e.g. Indra, Brahma, Visnu, Laksml, 
Mahadeva (under various other names also, such as, Siva, Hara, 
Nllakantha, Vrsabhaketii) as the destroyer of Daksa’s sacrifice 
his consort Gaurl referred to as Devi killing the 
demons Kumbha and NiSumbha, and Karltikeya (Sanmukha), the 
slayer of Kraufica, and also the copious references to the various 
characters in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata such as, Rama, 
Sita, Ravana, Balin, Jatayu, Kalanemi, Hanumat, Jamadagni, as 
well as the five Pandava brothers with Draupadi, KuntI, Subhadra, 
Duryodhana, DuhSasana, Kesava with his yellow garment and 
Balarama with his blue points to a period when a revival of Brah- 
manism had already commenced to work out in the society tlie 
members of which including those who were lowly stationed in life were 
conversant with the various epic and Pauranic incidents and stories. 
The sun and the moon were invoked for granting safety to the people. 
There were certainly votaries belonging to the Brahmanical sects 
such as Vaisriavism and ^aivaism. Slaughter of goats in sacrifices 
was in vogue in the society ( cf, — I and 

— X, 21 ), But a clear hint of the prohibition of 
slaughter of animals in a city inhabited by righteous people can be had 
in verse (VI IL 44) in which such action is described as violent 
PnilfT^ It is doubtful if such a practice was due to any 

Buddhistic influence diffused over the country at the time, People had 
a deep belief in the Yoga practices of samadhi (contemplation) by which 
the individual soul could be absorbed into the Universal One, To offer 
oblations to their household deities and to the Matrkas was amongst 
the dally duties of the people. It is difficult to ascertain, however, if 
mdi In this period had any belief in the various incarnations of Vignti, 
Only a covert allusion to the dwarf incarnation with his three strides 
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may be found in one context (V. 6 ). People of high rank, including 
kings, could never discard oracular statements as untrue and had 
faith in omens and auguries. 

Belief in heaven and hell was predominant in the religious conduct 
of the Hindus. Not to speak of men in high position in society, 
even lower-class people of the day, nay, people like bullock-cart -drivers, 
though suffering from worldly miseries, cherished in their bosom 
a deep-seated belief in ‘'the next world’^ which they defined as a 
condition of life due to the just consequences of one's good or bad acts 
(cf. t ^ vrgl> I Act VIII). The cause of the good 

or bad condition of their existence in this life was attributed to their 
performance of good or bad deeds in their previous existences. The 
best example that can be culled from this drama of such a belief is in 
the speech of Sthavaraka, Sahara’s cart-driver, who openly refused in 
plain and strong terms to kill Vasantasena, although repeatedly tempted 
to do so with offer of large and substantial bribes by his master, saying— 

^ H— VIII. 25 

“Through misdeeds of a former life, I have been a born-slave ; 
I shall not buy any more (store of ill-luck), hence 1 must avoid a sinful 
deed.'' 

That the people of the period were very much God-fearing can 
be best illustrated from a verse in Act VIII (verse 24) in which the 
idea runs that, whether men will it or not, all their holy and unholy 
acts are witnessed by the several agents of the Almighty ( 

VIII. 24), the ten quarters, the sylvan deities, the sun, 
the moon, Dharma itself, the wind, the sky and the Eternal Soul. 
The same idea is expressed by Manu in a verse (VI I L 86) : 

W ^ ? W. II 

Hindus of those days always attached great importance to the duty 
of affording protection or shelter to those who solicited it in times 
of need and distress. 

But as in modern societies, so also in all past ones, the existence 
of irreligious and bad men was not wanting. For we find in the 
Mrcchaka{ika many advocates of Purusakara (power of men) con- 
demning krtlnta or daiva (destiny) and boldly declaring that fate 
sometimes searches weak points in men's life and metes out unjust 
consequences in the dispensation of fruits of actions. We hear also 
of people living at that time who did not condescend to bow down 
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before gods. Another type of men of ignominious character also pre- 
vailed, as they always do prevail in every society, who took to re- 
ligious life even to the extent of full renunciation, but only in order 
to cover their own vile actions and not being able to follow the strict 
rules of the life of a renunciant generally brought it to disrepute 
V. 14). 

We have shown above that all the aspects of the Brahmanic re- 
ligion appeared to have been in their supremacy and ascendancy 
during the period. There is clear indication, however, that the 
Hindus assumed a hostile attitude towards Buddhism, the followers 
of which were looked down upon by them. The sight of a 

Buddhist mendicant was regarded as an evil omen leading to 
some calamity (cf. and residence in a place 

where Buddhist bhikkhus lived is described as being forbidden even 
for men of bad character. The natural inference is that Buddhism 
was in a decadent condition, although we read in the drama of 
the existence of viharas (monasteries or convents) where not 
only monks but nuns also could reside and which were supervised 
by kulapatis (patriarchs). Even to this day such Buddhist institu- 
tions for nuns exist in Nepal and Tibet. The Buddhist bhikqus 

are described as wearing yellow robes in a peculiar manner across 

the shounlders. Even when tortured by others they utter in rever- 
ence the name of the Buddha whom they pray for Parana or shelter. 
A Buddhist ascetic considered female contact as sinful, hence the 
monk, Samvahaka, is seen in this drama as not lending the support 
even of his hand to Vasanatasena when the latter was exerting with 
great difficulty to get up and stand on the ground in Sahara’s garden 
where she had lain unconscious after having been strangled by that 
villain. For, his ideal was that the next world was for the men whose 
hands, mouth, and the other senses could all be restrained. Requital 
of obligations was deemed as the foremost duty by the Buddhists, 
more valued than their aspiration for the attainment of heavenly 
bliss. Some of the precepts preached by the sramana (as described 
in Act VIII) are very interesting for a study of the history of the 
religious tenets of the period. He advises all people to restrain the 
cravings of the stomach, to be meditative, to consider all things as 
transitory and thus to attain the summum honum or permanent happi- 
ness of heaven by fighting with Nescience Egotism. He was 
of opinion that outward shaving of the head and mowing of the chin 
was nothing but a mockery, unless one purifies his own heart. 
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Tins lesson on citta-mddhi or purificatioa of the heart was com- 
mon to both the heterodox and the orthodox systems of Indian 
religion. Hence, I think, we shall not be far from truth if we infer 
tliat eclectism in religion was entertained by men of light and leading 
of the days. We find, however, no trace of Jainism during the period 
in this drama. 

This is all that I have been able to say on the society as pictured 
in the Mrcchakatika. 


Radiiagovinda Basak 


The Candidas Problem 

Much has already been written on the problems connected with 
the life and writings of Candidas, one of the earliest and important 
Bengali poets } but the modest object of the present essay is not to 
enter into any controversy but to state the general problem in a 
concise form after sifting facts from fiction, and to suggest, if possible, 
some lines of enquiry which may lead to an ultimate solution. 

With regard to Candidas’s life and personality we have scanty 
facts. We would, therefore, be on much safer ground if we look to 
his writings themselves (at least to those which we can with some 
reason consider to be genuine) and take them as our starting point, 
instead of trusting to vague traditions and unauthenticated legends. 

There can hardly be any doubt that a great poet bearing the 
name of Candidas flourished before the advent of Caitanya, the great 
apostle of Bengal Vaisnavism. The references in the Madhyadlla sec- 
tion of the Caita 7 iya-carit'amrta that Caitanya loved to listen to the 
songs of Candidas are confirmed by the statement of Narahari Das, 
who was a contemporary of Caitanya and who also records the same 
fact, as well as by later traditions recorded in other Vaisnava works. 
As Caitanya was born in 1407 ( = 1485 A.Cj we can safely pre- 
sume that a well-known song-writer of Vai§navite tendencies, held in 
high esteem by Caitanya himself and bearing the name of Cainicjldas, 
flourished some time before the latter part of the century. As Vai- 
§nava literature and tradition, which are rather scrupulous in record- 
JUNE, 1929 20 
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ing the names of the followers of the faith and its great literary ex- 
ponents, do not know of any other Caijdidas (except one Dina 
Candidas of whom we shall speak later), we can presume that this 
Candidas Is no other than the poet to whom the Padavalis are generally 
attributed, and that he preceded Caitanya and was well enough es- 
tablished in fame to be regarded with esteem in Caitanya’s time. 

To this Caijfjidas is attributed a collection of padas or songs 
relating to the eternally popular theme of the love of Krsna and 
Radha. The number of these songs varies, and opinions differ as to 
the authenticity of most of them ; but the largest collection of these 
songs is that made by Nilratan Mukhopadhyay and published by the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, which contains 830 padas or songs. (In 
this article this collection is throughout referred to as the Padavali). 
In 1916 Basanta Ranjan Ray published from a unique manuscript, 
which he had discovered five years before that date in the district 
of Bankura, a work bearing the of Vad.u Candidas, and con- 

taining 415 padas arranged in an order somewhat different from that 
usually followed in Padavali collections and divided into certain well- 
marked sections. The manuscript was unfortunately incomplete and 
contained many lacunce, but the editor gave to it the title of Hrv- 
kr^%a-k%rttan in deference to the tradition that the great Carujidas 
wrote a work of that name. Now as there are considerable divergences, 
real or apparent, in matters of style, language and ideas, between the 
Padavali and the Crider sna-klrttan the question arises as 

to (i) whether the latter is a genuine work and (ii) whether the 
author of BKK is the same as the author of the Padavali. Inciden- 
tally it is possible to discuss the question of there having been more 
than one Candidas, as well as the bearing of some of the traditions 
(e.g„ the Raml-legend), which are u^ally associated with the name of 
Candidas, on the general question. These are some of the principal 
points round which the Candid as-problem moves. 

There Cannot be much doubt, in spite of controversy, with regard 
to the antiquity and genuineness of the SKK. Judging from the 
language, competent scholars would place the work towards the 
end of the 14th century, a date which does not conflict with the 
probable date of Candidas indicated above. The work is preserved 
in a unique manuscript which has been placed on independent 
palaeographical grounds at the same date. It bears throughout the 
bha^ita of Vacju Cancjldas, who is said to be composing the work at 
the instance of the goddess Va^uli, We have also the external testi- 
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mony of Sanatan Gosvamin, who in his commentary on the Sri- 
maM/tagava^a sptaks of the Dana-khanda and Nauka-khanda (which 
appear as sections of SKK) composed by Can 4 id^, along with Jaya- 
deva’s Glta-govinda, as examples of good poems {Glta-govindadi- 
prasiddhas tatha Srl’Candldasadi'darsUa-Danakhanda-Naukakhan^^ 
prakaras ca /fieyah). All this makes it highly probable that in the 
SKK we have not only a genuine work of Candidas who flourished 
before Caitanya, but also one which has been preserved in Candidas*s 
own unmodifled language in an almost contemporary document. 

If the genuineness of the SKK is thus accepted, we can look 
to it for any light it might throw on the life and personality of 
Candidas. From this work we learn that the author's name was 
Ananta (also occurring as Ananta) Vaeju Candidas, and that he wrote 
at the direction of his i^ia-devata Vasull. This is in conformity 
with the usual tradition about Candidas. The theory, chiefly inferred 
without much reason from the Fadavall, that Candidas was an artless 
and untutored poet, is now disproved by the considerable knowledge 
of Sanskrit language and literature, Purana, prosody and rhetoric he 
displays in the SKK, The Sanskrit verses in this work, which number 
about 125 and which act as running links in connecting the padas^ 
are certainly written by the poet himself ; one at least of these verses 
(p.380) is composed in a difficult Sanskrit metre ; the metaphors, similes 
and other figures of speech, which are freely used throughout the 
work, indicate the poet's acquaintance with works on rhetoric ; 
and finally five songs of Jayadeva are here translated almost verbatim 
in five padas, while in one the substance of Jay adeva's famous 
Da^avatara-stotra is reproduced with a slight modification to suit the 
context. This last point makes it clear that Candidas was greatly 
influenced by Jayadeva, and that his SKK represents one phase of 
the development of pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal, of which 
other phases are seen in Jayadeva and Vidyapati. It is also clear 
from ^KK that Candidas was a proficient musician like Jayadeva, 
and all his songs bear the name of the ragas in which they are to 
be sung. From his relation to Jayadeva as well as to Caitanya as 
indicated above, we can infer finally that the author of the SKK was 
later than Jayadeva but earlier than Caitanya, and this inference sup- 
ports the date, viz,, the latter part of the 14th century, which is 
usually assigned to him. 

The question now arises as to whether the author of the SKK is 
the same as the author of the Padavalis which are usually ascribed 
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to Candidas. The apparent divergence of language need not be taken 
as an insuperable difficulty ; for the 8 KK has been fortunately pre- 
served in an old manuscript of the 1 4th century, which gives us the 
unmodified antique language of the time in a fairly faithful form, 
while the language of the Fadavali must have in course of time been 
modernised in the mouth of the Kirttaniyas and adapted to the 
exigencies of Kirttan-songs. If the Fadavali were preserved in as 
old a manuscript we would probably have found the language in the 
same antique form as we find it in tiKK, 

Of 830 songs attributed in the Fadavali to Candidas a very large 
number must be spurious ; but as they have not yet been critically 
sifted it is difficult to take them as the basis of any inference. There 
cannot be any doubt, however, in the mind of any one who has 
studied these padas witl] some care that every pada which bears the 
bhanita of Candidas need not be genuine, and many of them have 
been actually ascribed in other collections or in Vaisnava anthologies 
to other poets with other bhanitas. In BKK the bhanitas give us the 
name of the poet as Vatju Candidas, Ananta (or Ananta) Va(Ju Can- 
(Jldas, or simply Candidas ; in the Fadavali we have no mention of 
Ananta, but in addition to the other forms we have Dvija Candidas. 
It is not clear if the word Vafju, as sometimes suggested, is synonymous 
with Dvija, meaning a Brahmin, although an attempt has been made 
to derive the former word from Sanskrit vatu, Basanta Ranjan Ray, 
relying on the indication vaddo mahan of the De'uVnama-mala and on a 
passage of the Prakfta-pingala to the same effect, says that the word 
is a family surname indicating good descent ; but he also points 
out that the surname is actually borne lo-day by people of even lower 
caste in Western Bengal and is, in his opinion, comparable to Assamese 
Barua or Ba^jua which is borne by non-Brahmins. If the word Va(ju 
cannot be equated with certainty with the word Dvija, the later 
bhanita would look extremely suspicious and should be accepted with 
due caution. At the same time, every song in the Fadavali which 
bears the bhanita of Vatju and mentions Vasull need not in itself 
be taken as genuine, for cases of wrong ascription or later interpo- 
lation are unfortunately too frequent. In some songs there is also 
the bhanita of Dina Candidas. Hare Krsna Mukherji in his Birbkllm 
Vivaran (Ft. iii) has already shown that these padas were probably 
composed by a iarer industrious versifier of that name, who was a 
pupil of Narottam Das Tbakur. 

There are also some songs which are collected together by Nil- 
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ratan Mukhopadhyay as Ragatmika Pada. These padas make the 
story of Va^uli and Cancjldas^s connexion with a certain washer- 
woman Rami their theme. Considerable currency has been given 
to these legends by Nagendra Nath Vasu and Dinesh Candra Sen 
in their writings; but these padas are undoubtedly later additions 
by a Sahajiya poet who wanted to write a sort of Vasull-mahatmya 
and connect Candidas and Ram! with the cult by means of an ela- 
borate romantic story. We are not directly concerned here with the 
question whether Candidas's Vasuli was originally VajreSvari (as 
suggested by Basanta Ranjan Ray) or Vagii§var!, the Sakti of Man- 
ju6ri (as suggested by Hare Krsna Mukherji) ; all that we know 
from the ^KK is that Candidas was certainly a worshipper of that 
deity and puts her name very often in his bhamld. Throughout 
the tSKR, however, there is no mention of Sahaja cult or of Rami, 
nor is it found in the corpus of the Padavali, except in the above- 
mentioned Rdgdimika pada collection, and in four independent padas 
given in N. Mu k hop ad hy ay’s edition at pp. 71, 293, 310 and 343. 
Leaving aside the Rdgdtmika Padasy the genuineness of which is 
extremely doubtful, any one who has any acquaintance with Candldas’s 
writings can never accept these four padas as genuine, They do not 
directly mention Rami but allude to the poet's connexion with a 
washerwoman, and one at least of these padas is obviously a weak 
imitation of certain Khandas of HKK^ for it sets forth Kfsna as a 
shopkeeper who exacts from the Gopis his fancied price for his wares. 
There is also a pada collected by Sibratan Mitra of Birbhum and 
given by N, Mukhopadhyay in the appendix to his edition. This 
verse vasim avanti-pure ( ), which again makes no direct 

mention of Rami, speaks of a young girl, a rajaka-raman\ with wliom 
Candidas fell in love when he was still a student at Avantipur, and 
who returned his ardent affection and lived with him. It is notable 
that in this verse the veneer of spiritual love which marks the Rdgat‘ 
mika Padas is absent, and it gives a frank enough description of 
youthful passion. This particular pada may or may not be genuine ; 
but this was probably how the legend originated, later on turning 
the young rajaka^ramam into Rami, a dedsim of Vasuli and a helper 
of Can4'idas in his sahaja-sddhand. It is not disputed that the legend 
might not have a basis in fact, for the tradition in Birbhum on this 
point is strong, and a poet of Cancjidas’s erotic-religious temperament 
(as displayed in the BKK) could possibly have some such romantic 
history of youthful passion as recorded in this verse and as amplified 
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by this legend j but there is no satisfactory evidence to shew that 
the padas^ which make this legend their theme or allude to it in 
connexion with Candldas’s religious realisation, were really composed 
by the poet himself. It is not unlikely that some such legend ex- 
isted i^as it still exists) from the poet's own time about his romantic 
partiality for a certain washerwoman^ and that some later poet of 
pronounced Sahajiya predilections found in it an opportunity of 
weaving out an extremely fanciful and mystic story with the purpose 
of connecting Candidas with the Sahajiya cult, just in the same way as 
Vidyapati’s name is sometimes connected with that of Lachima Devi. 
In its tendency towards supernaturalism, which characteristic this 
story shares with the Mahgala-poems, as well as in language, imagery 
and ideas it certainly bears the impress of later composition. It 
may also be conceded that Candidas probably belonged to some such 
cult, but it is impossible to believe that these padas which pretend 
to give his spiritual history were actually composed by him. The 
pre-Caitanya Sahajiya cult was probably different from what we find 
it ill post-Caitanya era under the inspiration chiefly of Mukunda 
Deva’; what the Ragatmika Padas embody is unmistakably a phase 
of the post-Caitanya cult. In one of these padas there is a distinct 
reference to Riipa ( ), which must allude to one 

of the six Gosvamins of later Sahajiya cult and confirm the suspicion 
that these padas are later pious additions. 

If we leave aside these suspiciously spurious or wrongly ascribed 
padas from the collection and sift it severely and critically, we shall 
still have left a nucleus of very fine songs of deep poetical inspiration, 
which bear on them the stamp of a great genius. Now the question 
arises as to whether these can be the production of the same great 
poet as wrote the SKK. In the absence of sufficient data it is diffi- 
cult to come to a definite conclusion on this point, and we are forced 
to base tour inference chiefly on the consideration of the style and 
spirit of the two groups of poems, viz,, those in the SKK and in the 
Fadavall collection. Such considerations are at best unsafe guides ; 
for apart from the uncertainty of the necessarily subjective valuation 
that has to be made by the critic himself, a poet may at one period 
of his life write an intensely erotic poem with a religious tendency 
as the SKKt but at another period compose songs of the Padavali 
type breathing in general an atmosphere of spiritual elevation. Such 
was the case with Ramprasad who was the author of a Vidyasundat 
as well as of devotional songs of great spirituality. Or, it may be 
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possible that these songs of the Padavall once formed a part of the 
^ATAT itself (we have got the work in an incomplete form), or of some 
other systematic work by Candidas which is now lost. At least, one 
such song SKK occurs in a modernised form 

as in the Padavall collection ; and stray lines and 

verses from the SKK can be traced also in the latter. 

We have seen that the apparent discrepancy of the language 
employed in the SKK and in the Padavall respectively is not diffi- 
cult to explain. There is also another apparent discrepancy. In the 
^KK, as we have already pointed out, Candidas was greately influ- 
enced by Jayadeva, whom he even verbally translates. In this work 
Candidas, like most pre-Caitanya poets writing on Vaisnava topic, 
emphasises more upon the Aaisvarya- aspect of the theme than upon its 
Madhurya^ which became predominant in later poets through the teach- 
ings of Caitanya, This emphasis of the more or less magnificent aspect 
is probably a survival of the older Vasudeva worship, before Krsna- 
worship with all its possibilities the softer madhurya came into promi- 
nence, In the Padavall, the dominant note is imdhurya\ in the HKK 
it is aikvarya, The Radha of the imperious defiant and even 

militant, is not the Radha of the Padavall, whose attitude is marked by 
a note of complete self-surrender and infinite pathos. While admitting 
the force of these arguments, we may point out that a careful considera- 
tion of the whole question will shew that these remarks witli regard 
to the SKK are certainly true of the earlier parts of the poem, which 
include Dana-khanda, Tambula-khanda or Naukakhanda, but they 
do not apply at all to the later Vrndavanakhanda and more parti- 
cularly to Radha-viraha, in which the madhurya aspect undoubtedly 
comes into prominence. The Radha of this part of the work marks 
an advance on the Radha of the earlier part and anticipates the Radha 
of the Padavall. Some padas of Radha-viraha, if translated into the 
comparatively modern Bengali of the Padavall, would read as if they 
are taken bodily out of the Padavall collection. They have the same 
note of tenderness, spirituality and pathos, the same poetic and 
romantic fervour as form the dominant note of the Padavall. 

In the SKK the padas are arranged in sections which relate to parti- 
cular episodes in the erotic career of Krana and Radha, and they^ 
have thus titles like Naukakhanda and so forth ; in the Padavall the 
classification is different, although here we have pseudo-Naukakhandas 
as well. This discrepancy, however, is not material. The classifica- 
tion of the SKK follows in the main the earlier tradition, of which we 
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find another example in Jayadeva^s arrangement, and not the later 
rhetorical or emotional classification suggested by works like Rupa 
Gosvamin’s Vjjvala-nliamanu When the Padavali l^ecame the pro- 
perty of the Vaisnava Kirttaniyas, they could not but be arranged 
on the basis of the psychological or doctrinaire classification of later 
Vai^ijava rhetoricians, in the same way as the padas of other Vai* 
?nava poets came to be arranged. It is possible to classify and 
arrange the padas of the ^KK in the same way, according to the domi- 
nant rasa or bhava in the theme, but fortunately we have here the 
original arrangement of the poet preserved intact in an old manus- 
cript, 

This is in the main the Candidas-problem. There are other 
points which are not very relevant or important to the discussion. 
The question whether the ^KK had its origin in jhmnur^owg's^ for 
which some antiquity is claimed, is interesting, but sufficient data 
are not available to come to a definite conclusion, although the BKK 
bears superficially great resemblance to modern jhumur-%ox\g^ as they 
prevail in Birbhum. The tradition is also strong that Candidas was 
a native of Nanur in Birbhum, and the contention of Jogesh Chandra 
Ray that Candidas belonged to Chatna in Bankura district cannot 
be taken as proved. The same remarks apply to the divergent 
stories about the death of the poet, for they are nothing but later 
legends whose authenticity is doubtful. With regard to Candldas's 
parentage and family nothing definite or authentic is known. As 
a matter of fact, we know practically nothing about him and his 
life except what can be gleaned from his writings ; and we can only 
say of him as Rabindranath said of Kalidasa : 

! 

Thou art only a poet to-day — and nothing else ! 


Mrinal Dasgupta 



MISCELLANY 

Notes on Dra vidian 
III 

Vll Brahui oblique first personal pronoun base kan and 
common Dravidian an. 

We have seen above that the initial k of a number of Brahui 
words like ka (die) represents an ancient stage, which after- 
wards developed into s or h in other dialects. There are a few Brahui 
forms with initial k^ which, unlike that of the above group, is probably 
a secondary development ; 

Brahui cf. non^Brahui Dravidian forms. 


karghing 

(to shear) 

apak 

kuring 

(to roll) 

urul 

kisking 

(to pull) 

Jlu 

koting 

(to break) 

odei 

kurring 

(to conceal) 

oji 

kuning 

(to eat) 

un 


The non*Brahui forms are generally found to agree, with charac- 
teristic modifications, in the various dialects of Central and Southern 
Dravidian, These^ therefore, are presumably the originals. The 
change, then, from initial vowels to k will be somewhat like the follow- 
ing : 

arak yarak or (x)wark V qarak or xarak V kark V kargh 
(Brahui). 

The prothetic on-glide, whether palatal or guttural, always in- 
volves a fricative element which easily changes into the plosive, cf, the 

I It may be asked whether k-in the Brahui forms may not be 
representative of an original stage while central and southern Dravi- 
dian may have dro[)ped the initial k-. This is unlikely in view of 
(i) the fact that most of the dialects other than Brahui have initially 
vowels only, and (ii) the intimate connection which the forms with 
initial vowels show to the common roots from which numerous other 
forms have also been produced, 

JUNE, 1929 2 t 
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development of the initial aspirate both in Brahui and in Kui (See 
above). 

The development of the oblique first personal pronominal form 
kan probably resulted through such a process frorh an, the Dravidian 
first personal base : 

Either Kan <, xwan <, van <, van an 
or kan <, qyan yan yan <, an 

It is interesting to observe that in Southern Dravidian itself, there 
are numerous related forms, one set with initial k-, by the side of 
another without k-. 


Forim with h : 


Forms with initial vowels : 


Kejappu (rouse) 

kulai (shake) 

kCni (rise) 

korai (speak etc.) 

ka/'Ligu (a variety of grass) 

k!l 

kali (passage) 
karai (shore, end) 

etc. 


eluppii 

iilai 

eru 

urai 


anigu 

II 

a.li 

arai (nearness) 


Sufficient evidence, however, is lacking for us to be positive about 
the origin of the initial k- of all these forms, though it may be noted 
that the forms without the k- are certainly the originals. 

A possibility, worth considering, but difficult to pursue in the 
present state of our knowledge, is whether the practice of introducing 
the prefix k- was, at a very ancient time, borrowed by Dravidian 
from Austric which employs prefixes and infixes for word-formation. 
Apart from the difficulty of definitely arriving at an estimate as to 
whether grammatical di vices of this kind could have been copied by 
one language from another, our knowledge of the relationship of 
Austric and Dravidian is much too imperfect to enable us to pursue 
this topic. One thing, however, is clear. The researches of M. Frzyluski 
of Paris into the influence of Austric vocabulary on Sanskrit (See 
his papers in MSL and BSL), and the presumable contact between the 
Austric peoples and the Dravidians at a pre-historic age (See his Un 
anaen PcupXe du Penjaub and Vegetalisme et Totemisme dans IPnde) 
would lead us to expect that in a pre-historic past there should 
have existed a great deal of mutual influence between Austric and 
Dravidian j but in the absence of any definite knowledge about the 
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character and extent of, this mutual influence, no postulate could be 
made of the Austric origin of Dravidian initial k-in the above words. 

Mr. Tuttle attempts to explain initial k- of Brahui kaiv (A, J. Ph, 
1928J as being “apparently equivalent to a blending of the Tamil 
accusative ennai and the Tamil dative enakku*' ; but this process would 
not explain the other Dravidian forms with initial k-. 

The only view therefore possible is the one stated supra ; the 
tendency to develop an aspirate initially before vowels in close con- 
nection with the glides is so strong in this northern Dravidian dialect 
that a process of change like (q)y or (x)vVc; or xVk may be 
tentatively postulated. 

V/II The voiced cerebral continuative I of Tamil 

This is a very common sound in Tamil and Malayalam and may 
be described as being the sound produced when the fore-blade of the 
tongue is raised towards the apex of the mouth in a slightly grooved 
way, so as to create a small crescent-like passage, through which 
the vibration of the vocal chords makes itself felt in a continuous 
manner. None of the Dravidian dialects, except Tamil, Malayalam 
and old Kannada, possesses this sound. Amongst non-Dravidian lang- 
uages, this sound is not met with as a separate phoneme in any 
known civilised language ; my observation tells me that certain 
Englishmen using the dialects of the extreme south of England 
bring out something like the Tamil sound, for the r in words like 
"short,” “word”, “board” etc, 

Sabdamanidarpana, an old Kannada grammar by Kesiraja, des- 
cribes its occurrence and origin in old Kannada as follows : 

“In the apabhranisa or tadbhava state the letters t, th, t, r and 
the ksala of a number of words become 1”. 

The account of the origin given here is hardly complete. Its 
occurrence in a very large number of native Kannada words is not 
explained ; but the fact that the sound is a derived one and a 
unique development of the Tamil-Malaya]am group and old Kannada 
had struck the author of this old Kannada grammar. Not- 
withstanding the suggestion contained in Kusiraja’s explanation of 
its origin, scholars have been holding the opinion that the sound is 
not a derivative one, that it had probably existed in primitive Dra- 
vidian and that Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada (the old and the 
middle dialects) alone retained it while the others dropped it in the 
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course of their historical development. Some colour has been said to 
be lent to this view by the fact that modern Kannada has substituted 
other sounds in its stead and that some ancient Telegu inscriptions 
possess a symbol which probably represented this sound. The argument 
about modern Kannada having replaced the old sound by other 
sounds sheds no light at all on the question whether the sound was 
a primitive Dravidian one or not. As for the symbol in the Telegu 
inscriptions, competent Telegu scholars* are of opinion that the 
symbol, for incontestable reasons, could not have stood for any 
other sound than d. The only possible solution for the origin of 
the sound should be sought in the internal evidence furnished by 
the phonetic and semantic analysis of the roots in Tamil and 
Kannada, and in the analysis of their relationship to other roots, 
both of Tamil-Kannada and of the other dialects. 

If such an analysis could reveal to us that the roots containing 
the sound i as a radical component are intimatly related to roots 
containing other sounds in the place of this sound, and, further, that 
these roots with sounds other than 1 are sufficiently in agreement 
with roots of other Dravidian dialects to warrant the inference of 
their primitive character, I think we shall be justified in taking the 
roots with 1 to be derivative and the others to be original represen- 
tatives of a previous stage in the development of the language. 

I shall just indicate below the possibilities without dogmatising 
either way. A few instances alone are discussed, though I may say 
that the possibilities suggested in these cases would be found to apply 
to all cases of .1, 

The examples given below are taken from Tamil-Malayalam. 
It may be remarked that the native Kannada roots given in the 
Sabdamanidarpana and SubdanuSasana are all allied to correspond- 
ing Tamil roots. 

kil meaning ‘^below"* appears as kinde in Telegu, kile in Kan- 
nada, in Tulu, kiya in Kurukh. The root is cognate with 
kid (to lie down) which is a common Dravidian root probably 
derived from primitive id or il. i!, Il etc. influenced kid and 
produced ki). 

kij (old, decrepit, weak) is obviously related to the common 
root kid (to lie down); cf. Brahui keragh (below) and Kurukh 
kira (old). 


I See the article on I in the Telugu journal ‘Bharati’ (1927). 
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tol (to worship by joining hands) has a specialised meaning 
in Tamil and Malayalam. The idea of touching or joining 
(hands) clearly links it with the common Dravidian todu 
which appears as such in Tamil and in the instrumental 
inflexional termination in Telegu and in the conjunctive 
termination of Brahui -to. cf. also Brahui toning or toring 
(to hold), and Kuvi toh (to touch), 
tolan (companion) evidently comes from the root tod (to touch, 
join, unite— above), cf. Kuvi tdnu (friend) 
kalai (passage) is allied to kad (to cross) which appears with 
slightly different meanings in various Dravidian dialects, 
cf. Kuiukh khadd (river). 

kali (to finish) Telegu gadutsu and Kannada kale should be 
related to the primary idea contained in kad above, cf. 
Kuvi Ilk, to exhaust, with the apocope of initial ka and 
compensatory vowel lengthening, cf. also Kurukh khach, to 
complete etc, 

ilai (to be moving on the ground) cf Kannada ili (state of being 
humbled) — probably related to the ancient Dravidian roots 
ir (to sit) and ir (to go down), (cf. Brahui kisking) 

?lu (to rise). This is an old Kannada and modern Tamil form. 
It appears as elu in Kui with the derived meaning “wisdom." 
The radical portion of the word is disinctly related to oru 
(to ascend) which is a common Dravidian base occurring 
in many dialects. Cf. the Brahui form hefing <, (h) 
erfing erving, the vi representing the causal affix, 
oki (to flow) occurs in old Kannada and modern Tamil and 
Malayalam. Telegu has ulika — related to the root ol (to flow), 
chaji (a leaping insect). The 1 here evidently stands for d, as the 
meaning shows ; chad or sad means to “leap" 
alu (to weep) — cf. Telegu edutsu, Tula are, Telegu alugu (to be 
depressed) Tlie Tamil root al meaning primarily to melt, 
has the derivative meaning of sorrow in allal etc. Forms 
in other Dravidian dialects are ri in Kui (with apocope of 
initial a and change of 1 into r), li in Kuvi, olkh in 
Kurukh and hoghing in Brahui. The original source 
may therefore be al. Is the root ar (to cry out) found 
in Kui, Kurukh and Tamil (arpu = shout) cognate, as the 
semantic relationship shows ? cf. also Tamil a.lal (sorrow) 
with Tel. a^al, 
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palu (useless, ruined). This form is cognate with the root pad 
(to lie, to fall, to be ruined) which occurs in Telegu, Kan- 
nada, Tulu and Kui. Cf. also Brahui pat (wood), 
pal (old, ripe) occurring in palaya (old) is also probably related 
to pad (above). Cf. Kurukh pacca (old); Kui — Kuvi 
pat (fruit) ; Brahui bur (plum) where r probably stands for 
old d. 

poli (to fall off in pieces) is clearly related to pod (to fall off 
in pieces) a base common to many Dravidian dialects, 
kui in kulandei (infant) should be related to kud or kut which 
signifies sinallness\ cf. Kui kog (small) and Malyalam kutti. 
ku.l in kuli (pit) is from kut (to dig); Brahui khutt, Kurukh khoss 
(to dig). 

vili (to open eyes) may be related to the root vid (to separate, 
to let loose) cf. Brahui malang (to open) where m <, v ; see 
posie ; cf. also Kui-Kuvi meh-(to open eyes) ; and Gondi 
midst. 

chill (to whirl) occurring in words like chu.’alu, chu’i etc. is re- 
lated to the root chur with the same meaning, found not 
only in Tamil but Telegu, Kui and Kurukh ; Brahui has 
kuring (to roll up) 

kolal, ko'avi (tube and pestle) respectively have to be related to 
the primitive root kol (to take on, to fit etc.) cf. Brahui 
konding (to bore out); kol in Tamil kolumei (abundance) 
is also from kol and is related to Brahui kor (abundant), 
paj.l (punishment, blame) is allied to padu (to suffer) 
vliU (to fall). Is this another form of vidu with the idea of de- 
scent emphasised by the sound 1 which, quite significantly 
enough, connotes the idea of descent everywhere ? 
mol (to jut out) is related to mol (to sprout) and mod (to pro- 
ject). 

The above instances point to the fact that the 1 may have been 
developed from other sounds of Dravidian. It is very interesting to 
note that in dialectal Tamil and dialectal Malayajam, even to-day 
the tendency to convert retroflex 1 into 1 is met with in examples 
like k G }, k e I , etc. The tendency seems to have been very 
prominent in old Kannada, as noted by Kesiraja in his grammar, 
quoted by Kittel : **1 is an ade^a or substitute of d in words like 
nolpa (from nod), malpa (from mad), sulpa (from sud) etc, 

Carnoy in his recent work La Science du Mot observes (p. 25) 
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that particular sounds used freely in different words may reflect a 
special common connotation. I am inclined to think that I in Tamil 
introduces, wherever it occurs, a series of connected connotations : 
descent, mingling, reduction to a state of lowness or of close attachment 
etc. The question as to how it arose in the Tamil-Kannada group, 
whether as a borrowing from some pre-Dravidic aboriginal dialect, 
or as a native development, cannot, however, be solved. 

IX Kui-Kuvi man (to he or exist) Kurukh men {to be), Gondi 
man and BrahTii manning (to become). 

Friend-Pereira in his grammar of Kui suggests that the Kui root 
man seems to be radically the same as the classical Tamil '‘man'' 
which signifies as a verb “to remain or to abide.^' There is a lamil 
verb root man meaning “to remain’^ (nileiperutal, as it is explained 
in Tamil dictionaries) and the Tamil form mane (house) and tlie form 
man meaning “that which is spread out’^ and so “cartlP' are derived 
from this verb root. Kannada and Tehigu have mannu (to remain) 
while all Southern dialects possess mannu (earth, soil). 

Kurukh also has this form : men. 

Praluii manning is certainly related to this root. 

Now, very interesting light is shed upon the earlier history of this 
root man, by (i) a number of verb-forms in Brahui with initial m 


manning (to obey) 

allied to 

vanafigu or anangii 

(Tamil) 

miring (to drive out) 

do. 

virattu 

do. 

mukking (to stammer) 

do. 

vikku or ikku as in 
ikku (pichu) 

do. 

murifing (to stretch oii 

t)do. 

uri or viri 

do. 

mushking (to rub) 

do. 

urai (to rub) 

do. 


(ii) m- as found in Kurukh mur (country) from common Dravidiaii 
ilr ; mala (not; from alia ; mulkhna (pour) from oli ; menna (to hear) 
from older vin (cf. Tel.-Tamil kann vinu, to hear), Gbndi has maia 
(to be) from aia ; marust (to fry cf. Southern vara) ; mi^st (to open 
cf. vi!i) ; vat (to move ; cf. Southern attu) etc. 

(iii) (a) a large number of forms in Gondi which have initial v deve- 
loped from an original glide : 

Gondi cf. Southern forms 

visi (fly) ... i, Iga, Icha 

vankana (to speak) ... in, an etc. 

vadda (neighbourhood) attam (nearness) 

ba4 (what), bor (who) etc- ad, ar etc- 
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bo(?ana (to touch) ... of^u 

bSla (trouble) ••• alattu 

(b) a few similar forms in Telugu with initial v- 

vaneju (to cook) ••• cf. Tam. ad (to cook) 

vari (paddy) ... cf. Tam. ari 

(c) a large number of forms in Tamil itself, with and without 
initial v- : — 

vigattal, igattal (separation) 
vidahgar, idangar (small road) 
viyai (to praise) and iSai 
valivii and alivu (destruction) 
valayal and alayal (sorrow etc.) 
vari and ari (rice, paddy) 
vayavu and ay an am (road) 
vilagu and ilagu (to go aside) 
ver and er (to cut) 

(iv) the frequent change of v to m as shown by the following 
instances : 

Tamil vannan, mannan (washerman) ; van am, manam (sky) etc. 
Kui mtir, Gdndi vel and Southern velicham (light). Kurukh menna 
(to hear) and Southern vinu. Gdndi mdla (time) and vela etc. etc. 

The common production of initial v as the development of the 
dorsal on-glide and the equally common change of v to m as shown 
above, make it clear that the m of the above set of Brahui works 
might be traced back to the dorsal glide itself. 

An examination of these Brahui words and the corresponding 
Tamil forms indicates the probable origin of Brahui initial m in 
the above words. The change takes the following course : m v 
<, dorsal glide v* before a vowel, 

A remarkable correspondence is thus brought to light, and this 
would also explain the origin of man of Brahui and the corresponding 
roots in Tamil, Gdndi, Kui-Kuvi and Kurukh, 

man men <, van ul (to exist) ; the change of 1 to n is 
common in Dravidian : manal and malal j Tamil kel and Tula kdn 
Tamil pdn (to speak) and Kannda pel j Tamil pen and Kurukh pej 
(girl) ; Tamil koj and Tel. konu etc. 

ul is undoubtedly one of the most elementary Dravidian roots and 
the relationship between it and the derived root man shows how 
very conservative the Southern dialects are. 

ul is one of the most ancient extant roots of the South. It is used as 
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an aoristic auxiliary in many Southern dialects and in a few tense-forms 
of Brahui, Kurukh, Kui and Gondi, show forms derived from u], but 
use man^ men, mand as the auxiliary verb instead of u). Thus while the 
Southern dialects and Brahui retained the use of u] as an auxiliary 
verb, the central Dravidian dialects used the developed forms man, 
men etc. instead of the older u] as auxiliaries. 

The explanation for this is not far to seek. Some of the Indian 
Austric dialects (Santali, Mundari etc.) possess an auxiliary verb 
mm (to be), besides the more frequently used kan, tahen^ etc. As t^c 
nasal prefix m- plays an important role in Austric word-formation, it is 
possible that uvm is native Austric. If so, it may have helped forward 
the development of south Dravidian mannu (to remain) and the 
northern man, men etc. from older ul, and further induced the central 
Dravidian dialects to use the newly formed Dravidian word man etc, 
as an auxiliary. That Dravidian could not have bodily borrowed its 
forms from Austric would be clear from the fact that the change of 
V to m is attested by the numerous parallel instances from Dravidian, 
given above. The influence of the Austric word should have been 
in the direction of accelerating the change of ul to man etc. and induc- 
ing the central Dravidian dialects to use the developed forms as 
auxiliary verbs. 

The Telegu forms with un- and Kannada and Tamil forms with un 
(t,u) are all developmeiits from ul. The proximity of the Austric dialects 
seems to have made man an auxiliary verb in Kui, Kuvi, Kurukh, 
Brahiii and Goneji. 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 


Mr. C. U. Wills on the Sambalpur Alharagarh 

% The Sambalpur Atharagarh was an organisation with a history of 
its own. Major H. B. Impey the then D. C. of Sambalpur describes 
the Sambalpur Raj as a cluster of i 8 Garhs (vide his Report entitled 
# Notes on the Gurhjat States of Patna, prepared in 1863). He gives 
the following list of these garhs : — 

1 Patna, 2 Sambalpur, 3 Sonepur, 4 Bamra, 5 Rerakhole, 
6 Gangpur, y Bod, 8 Athmallick, 9 Phuljhar, 10 Bonai, il Raigarh, 
12 Bargarh, 13 Sakti, 14 Chanderpur, 15 Sarangarh, i6 Bindranawa- 
garh, 17 Khariyar, i^Borasamer. 

JUNE, 1929 
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Mr. C. U. Wills, I.C.S., in his paper on ‘‘The Rajput kingdoms 
of Mediaeval Chhattisgarh” (JAS. of Bengal, V, 1919) has tried to 
prove that the application of the term Atharagarh in the sense of the 
local traditions and authentic Govt. Reports is not historically correct. 
Mr. Wills is of opinion that the 18 garhs did not form a number of 
extensive states outside and around the state of Sambalpur proper, but 
they were the sub-divisions of a single state named Sambalpur. Thus 
according to him the Feudatory state of Patna, Sonepur, Bod or Baud, 
Sarangarh, Raigarh, Bamra etc. were excluded from the 18 Garhs of 
Sambalpur Raj. In support of his point Mr. Wills produces two wit- 
nesses : 

1. Mr. Motte who visited Sambalpur in 1766 a,d. 

2. Prahlad Dube of Sarangarh C. P., author of a Hindi Poem 
entitled Jaya-Candrika. Mr. Wills writes : 

“Nor is Mr. Motte my only witness. It would be easy to disparage 
his testimony by saying that he was a mere European adventurer, 
probably ill-acquainted with the language of the country, who from 
the fact he never specified what was meant by the Aiharagark stands 
convicted of having made but superficial enquiries. But 1 have, by 
the courtesy of Rai Bahadur PItralal, been given the translatkm of a 
poem composed by a certain Prahlad Dube of Sarangarh written in 
1783 A.c. to commemorate the installation of one of the Rajas on 
the Sambalpur Gaddi. And this poem completely refutes those who 
regard the Atharagarh as a confederacy of states, and makes it clear 
that they were internal subdivisions held by local chiefs or lords as 
Motte would call them, This testimony is unimpeachable. It was 
prepared by a local poet for a public occasion and must be conclu- 
sive evidence on the point at issue" (page 224, para 48). Unfortunately 
Prahlad Dube's work in the original does not contain anything 
which might go to prove that the 18 Garhs of Sambalpur were 
only the internal subdivisions of a single state and not separate 
subordinate states with their own chiefs. The extracts from the 
Hindi poem ''Jay a Candrika* of Prahlad Dube, as quoted by Mr. 
Wills, has not been properly understood and correctly interpreted. 
The lines quoted by Mr. Wills must be interpreted with reference 
to the context and it is then only that right conculsion can be drawn. 
Thus Mr, Wills' translates the passage lift by 

‘^Sambalpur of unmeasured beauty was famous as 18 forts." Balbhadra 
Sai, one of its earlier kings, attacked the neighbouring state of Bod 
which both Kittoe and Impey count among the Afharagarh.But Balbha- 
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dra Sai makes his attack along with all his 17 forts, i.e., the chiefs 
thereof. So Bod could not have been one of them. He lays siege 
to the king's capital for ii long years without avail. At last 
the chief of Sarangarh is sent for and with his aid the Bod fort is 
captured. Sarangarh is thus excluded by the poet from the Athara- 
garh, though Kittoe and Impey include it in their lists. Later, coming 
down to his own times, the poet tells us how the Dewan Akbar 
(mentioned by Motte, para 46) usurped the Raja's power and the Raja 
Jait Singh fled to Sarangarh and sought the help from Chhattisgarh 
and Patna for ; — 

if I ii 

Not one of the 17 forts came to help him, Untrue to their salt they 
took the side of Akbar. 

In the ensuing battle Sonepur comes to Jait Singh's help. This 
clearly excludes PatnZi and Sonepur from the list of 18 forts. Also 
Bimbaji writes on Jait Singh’s behalf to all the Garhs and all the 13 
Dandpats, to Bengal, to Chandra, to Mandalla, to Patna and to Bamra. 
Thus we have a clear statement showing that neither Bod, Sarangarh, 
Sonepur, Patna or Bamra were members of the local Atharagarh, 
This is sufficient to confute the lists of later writers. But the exclusion 
of Patna puts the matter beyond all question. Patna was always not 
merely a member of the confederacy but with Sambalpiir the head of it. 
If Atharagarh indicated any such confederacy it would be impossible 
to exclude the leading member. The conclusion of Mr. Wills is this : — 

‘‘A confederacy of states under Sambalpur and Patna did no doubt 
exist at one time or another, but it was never known as the Atharu’ 
gath. This term referred in Sambalpur as in Raipur, Ratnapur, 
Kalahandi and Baster, to the internal organisation of the kingdom. 
But in the 19th century its real significance was forgotten while the 
memory of the confederacy of states survived, with the result that the 
term Atharagarh was misapplied. The title being an old one and its 
origin obscured by the gradual obliteration of the local system, it was 
easy enough to extend its significance so as to convey the idea that 

I If according to Mr. Wills, the Sambalpur Raj included within 
itself 18 sub-divisions called garhs, why did not the poet Prahlad put 
it as instead of ^ I The fact is that Prahlad by means 

the “subordinate 17 adjoining garhs (states).” Sarangarh itself, where 
Jait Singh was ruling, was the i8th. 
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Sambalpur, for many ages, stood at the head of a large confederacy 
of adjoining states.” 

I am not going here to discuss Mr. Wills* investigation into the 
correct meaning of the term Atharagarh. What I wish to say is 
that the poet Prahlad Dube never meant by the term Atharagarh 
the 1 8 forts (or sub-divisions) within Sambalpur itself but by it he 
did mean the 17 adjoining states outside Sambalpur proper. The 
following quotations from the poem of Prahlad Dube will speak for 
themselves : 

(1) I II 

Km 1 11 

The local lords of the 17 forts adopted a dual policy. Akbar 
had grown very powerful and so all these people doubted the success 
of Jait Singh in regaining the throne. 

( 2 ) 3T5 ^ \\ 

If Sambalpur proper had 18 local and internal forts, why did the 
poet not mention it as such ? By the use of the term he did 

mean the adjoining states like Raigarh, Bargarh, Sakti, Sonepur, 
Phuljhar, etc. which were known by the general name Atharagarh 
although their number was not always 18 as in the reign of Balaram 
Deva, the ist Maharaja of Sambalpur. 

(3^ KT 5 TT II 

^ I # fqm ii 

Again : the lord or Raja of Raigarh, Drib Singh, wanted to have a 
palanquin for his conveyance. It was duly sent, yet he did not come to 
Sarangarh. He was not sanguine of the success of Jait Singh and was 
afraid of Akbar Rai. All the 17 forts (leaving aside Sarangarh which 
was the i8th) were subdued before or were afraid of the Dewan Akbar 
Rai. 

(4) ’qnqW’f m »TT-HK 5 R:t ’5 1 

q S 11 

ftiT? i Tmm ^ ^x^ 1 

^ q^ a 

Abhaya Singh went to heaven (died). The people and city were 
under fear. The country of 120 kos (the Sambalpur Raj) began to 
tremble. In the absence of a king the throne was empty and was 
devoid of its beauty. All the 18 fofts and 15 Dandpats felt uneasy. 
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(5) ‘ 

WT ^ 5 ^ 11 

Akbar Dewan took pride in the fact ‘"the 17 forts are under my 
thumb. What care I for one man (lord of a single fort, Sarangarh), 
Sai Vishwanath ; He can do me nothing.” 

Only this single 'dijhZi is enough to prove the hollowness of Mr. 
Wills' theory. 

Prahlad Dube composed his poem “Jay a Candrika*’ so late as 
1783 A.C. It is quite possible that he would have based his poem 
upon earlier works both Vernacular and Sanskrit and other authentic 
records then available in the court of the Cauban Rajas. We 
hear of a Sanskrit work named Kosalananda Kavya, composed by 
one Pandit Gangadhar Misra. TT Veference to this work is made 
in the “Gazetteer of the Orissa Feudatory States/’ It says (Page 
285):— 

“It appears from the Kosalanand, a local work on the history 
of the Patna Raj -family, that Baijal Deo, the 3rd chief from Ramai Deo 
was the most powerful chief, and extended his dominions far and 
wide. He fought with Ram Candra and Mahalihg Gajpatis of 
Orissa for six years. Bamra was reduced to an annual tribute of 16 
elephants, Gangpur, Bonai and other neighbouring states submitted 
without a fight, and Baud and Sirguza also submitted. It is said seven- 
ty-two chiefs were made tributary to Patna by Baijal Deo I. Dhen- 
kanal was also subdued and the temple of the golden Mahadeo at 
Sonepur was built by him.” 

Unfortunately this local work Kosalannnda'^ is now untraceable. 
If this work still exists and could be brought to light, the authenticity 
of the above statement could be tested. ^ 

In 1924 I happened to come across a compilation in Oriya called 
It is a treatise on medicine. The author is one 
Pt. Gopinath Sadangi, the court physician of Raja Chhatra Sai, who 
flourished in the beginning of the 17th century A.C. This work also 
mentions ^^Atharagarhy 13 DandpatZ^ In course of describing the state 
of Sambalpur the author speaks about the forts, population of the 
town etc. etc. 


I Since writing this, I saw a palm leaf manuscript of “Kofialanand” 
in Oriya characters with one Pandit .Gopinath Panigrahi of Sonepur 
Raj. It was partly damaged. 
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The original lines in Oriya run as follows : 

11 ^ 11 

^ f ii ^ ii 

^ TT3!*T TTO 11 ^ 11 

^ ^^qT5 m 11 8 II 

ftanaiq ^^^[ 5lf% ^ H % II 

mvt: H ^ 11 

In the country on the bank of the Mahanadl there is a city 

named Sambalpur. Goddess Samlai graces the town. She bestows 
everything upon those who worship and adore her. Like the sun 
to the lotuses of Ksatriya family, there lives king Chhatra Sai. There 
are i8 forts and 13 Dandpats with an army numbering 3 2000. The 
boundary is 120 kos. No kingdom can be compared to Sambalpur 
Raj. In the city of Sambalpur. there are 20032 houses (the population 
of the city was then about 20032 X 5 = iooi6o). 

I strongly believe that Prahlad Dube derived the materials for 
his poem not only from traditions but also from works like ‘TCosaka- 
nanda” and ‘*Cikitsamafijarl” referred to above. 

I close the paper with a few official remark upon the “Atharagarh, 
of Sambalpur. 

'The origin of the tenures held by the Sambalpur Garhjat chiefs 
is not clearly known. The earliest authentic information we have of 
them is that they were first independent. Then they were held in 
subordination to the most powerful of their number, the Maharaja 
of Fatna, In later times the Maharaja of Fatna was forced to share 
his supremacy among the chiefs with his relative the Maharaja of 
Sambalpur, And this was the situation when they all fell under the 
Dominion of the Maharattas in a.c. 1755 tributaries.” (Reprint 
of Report on the Zamindars and other petty chieftains in C, F. by 
Richard Temple, p. 8.) 

Two of the Garhjats which originally belonged to the Sambalpur 
and Patna group, viz.^ Baud and Authmallick, had previously in 1837 
been transferred from the Superintendence of the Ranchi Agents to that 
of the Cuttack Tributary Mahals, with whom they still remain. Again 
at the transfer in 1861, two others, Gangpur and Bonai, remained 
with Chota Nagpur. Thus of the Atharagarh 14 are within the 
jurisdiction of the C. P. and of these two, Sambalpur and Chanderpur 
are no longer managed by chiefs. There remain 12, But one, 
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Bargarh, has been given to the chief of another, viz., Raigarh, There- 
fore only II distinct chieftainship of the Sambalpur and Patna 
group remain now attached as chieftainship to C. P. administration. 
They are: — 

I Patna, 2 Bindra Nawagarh, 3 Khariyar, 4 Borasamber, 5 Phuh 
jhar, 6 Sarangarh, 7 Sakti, 8 Raigarh cum Bargarh, 9 Bamra, 10 
Rerakhol, ii Sonepur. 

(Report on the Zamindars and other petty chieftains in C, P. by Ri- 
chard Temple). 

From local enquiries I gather that up till quite recent times several 
chiefs continued the practice of acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
Cauhan family of Patna or Samabalpur as their overlord by sending 
their representatives to tie Rakhl (Raksa-sutra) to the Cauhan chiefs 
and of receiving due presents of cloth and pan (lab-Bira) in return. 
This also shows that the states around and outside Sambalpur proper 
were once members of the Sambalpur AUutragarh!^ 

L. P. Pandeva Sarma 


A Mythical Commentary on Saradatanaya s 
Bhavaprakasa 

When I was engaged in editing the Bhavaprakasana for publication 
in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series, I had occasion to look into Dr, S. K. 
De^s History of Sanskrit Poetics, I thought it was a great 
discovery when on page 242 of Vol. I of the above work, I found a re- 
ference to a commentary on the work on Dramaturgy I was editing, 
My curiosity knew no bounds when I leirnt further that an incomplete 
Ms. of this commentary actually exists in the library of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Accordingly, 1 at once approached 
the authorities of the Oriental Institute at Baroda to arrange for 
a loan of the Ms. But I was surprised to find not even a single 
familiar word of Bhavaprakasa, nor a single explanation of passages 
in the Ms, itself, and ultimately I found out that Dr. De’s testimony 
in this respect is not to be relied upon and lest people may fall into the 
same error I send this note to the Indian Historical Quarterly for 
publication, 

It may be remembered that in the whole range of Sanskrit literature 
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there are three welhknown works with the same title Bhavaprakasa. 
They relate to three different subjects ; medicine, grammar and 
dramaturgy. The first two have already appeared in print several 
times, and the third is in the course of publication in the Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, as it has been already pointed out in the beginning. 

Now the I\ls, of the Bhavaprakasikavyakhya was first noticed 
by Peterson and he classed the Ms. under Vyakarana or Grammar 
(IV, App, p. i8, no, 514), and Aufrecht followed him. Dr. De for the 
first time startled the scholars by declaring it to be a work on Drama- 
turgy. The mistake could be detected only when a loan of the Ms. 
was arranged. It contains two fragments of a grammatical work 
entitled Bhavaprakasika which is a commentary by Vaidyanatha Paya- 
gunde on the iSabdaratna of Haridiksita. This Sabdaratna, it may be 
remembered, is in itself a commentary on the Praudhamanorama of 
Bhattojl Diksita, the famous grammarian. Luckily this Bhavaprakasika 
is printed and it is easy now to compare the Ms. with the printed 
edition. Below are given the beginnings and ends of the two fragments 
contained in the Poona Ms, together with page references to the printed 
edition for comparison : — 

Frag. I. 20 pp., 13 lines in each page. 

Begins— 1 1 

Compare p. 329, line 16 of the printed edition.^ 

Ends— 'iT^ ^ 1 

Compare p. 355, line 20 of the printed edition. 

Frag. II, 31 pp. (3-33), II lines in each page. 

Begins— 1 

Compare p. 223, line 20 of the printed edition. 

Ends— 1 
I TO erfg 1 

Compare p. 278, line 20 of the printed edition. 

From the above we should learn the lesson that it is not always 
safe to differ from previous authors on superficial grounds and especial- 
ly without examining the original manuscripts, because the Sanskrit 
titles are often delusive. 

K, S. Ramaswami 


I Published by the Rajarajesvari Press, Benares, Sam vat 1956, 



The Sinhalese Etymological Dictionary 


In this paper I propose to give a brief account of the work that 
has already been done in connection with the Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Sinhalese language now being prepared under the 
auspices of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 
undertaking this task the Society is endeavouring, for the second 
time, to supply a long-felt want. It was so long ago as i88i that 
the late Sir Charles Bruce referred to it as “the greatest need felt 
in Ceylon.’' Jliit the lack of a good Sinhalese Dictionary, com- 
piled scientifically^ had been felt even by scholars outside Ceylon. 
In 1884 Dr. Reinhold Rost strongly urged upon the Society to under- 
take the preparation of such a Dictionary. Writing to the late Sir 
John F. Dickson, the President, Dr, Rost said ; — “Is there no chance 
of a new Sinhalese Dictionary being taken in hand which shall pay 
due attention to etymological definitions as as well as proverbs etc y 
Such a work would mark an epoch in Oriental Philology, which would 
be worth all the combined effort of your Asiatic Society.** Dr. RosPs 
letter was read at a general meeting of the Society held on 4th 
October, 1884, which the Governor of Ceylon occupied the chair. 
A full discussion followed at the end of which a Committee was 
appointed to take necessary steps for the compilation of a Dictionary, 
as suggested by Dr. Rost. The Presidential address, delivered in 
December that year, gives interesting particulars as regards the aim 
and scope of the proposed work and the methods that were to be 
followed in its preparation : 

“Another joint work which our Society has commenced is a Sin- 
halese Dictionary, which shall deal with the language in historical 
sequence from earliest inscriptions downwards. This work has been 
undertaken on the suggestion of Dr. Rost, the eminent Oriental 
scholar and Librarian of the India Office. As a preliminary speci- 
men, glossaries are in preparation by members of the Dictionary 
Committee, of which the Bishop of Colombo is the Chairman ; the 
Sinhalese members are Subhuti Terunnanse, Gunasekara Mudaliyar, 
and Mr, Ranasinha. When these glossaries have been prepared, a 
type of glossary will be adopted, and as many Members of our So- 
ciety as can be enlisted in the work will be requested to select books 
to glossarize. When a sufficient number of books have been thus de- 
alt with, the compilation of the Dictionary from the glossaries will 
JUNE, 1929 23 
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be commenced, and it will require several men to digest, arrange, 
and shape the articles one by one. In the meantime, the plan of 
the Dictionary must be considered. Gundert’s Malayalam Dictionary 
(Mangalore, 1872) is a good pattern of a scientific Dictionary, only 
it is too compact for our language. Sinhalese, with its rich litera- 
ture, which has come down to us in unbroken succession from ancient 
times, will require much room for the quotations, which are of great 
importance, as no other living language of Asia (Chinese and Japa- 
nese alone excepted) has such a chain of documents of its existence 
to show as the Sinhalese, and the scope is contracted by the language 
never haYing been split up into dialects." 

From these proceedings one would naturally expect the work of 
collecting materials for the new Dictionary to be pushed on with 
vigour and persistence. But the Committee does not seem to have 
taken up its work with much enthusiasm. In fact, the Annual 
Report of the Society for the next year admits that little progress 
has been made. It says : 

“This Committee has met once or twice, but has as yet not 
advanced beyond preliminaries. A small ‘Specimen Vocabulary’ in 
the shape the work might ultimately best assume has been prepared 
and is shortly to be circulated among the select committee, the 
members of which will be invited to select each one Sinhalese work, 
prose or poetical, with the object of making during 1887 as complete 
a glossary as possible on the lines of the ‘Specimen Vocabulary/ 
There are. small beginnings and years must elapse before any real 
results ensue; but, if steadily pursued, they cannot but aid the future 
Dictionary maker, a Sinhalese ‘Murray,’ perhaps yet unborn.” 

The next reference to the Dictionary occurs in the Annual Report 
for 1888, which records the suspension of the labours of the Com- 
mittee. 

That was the end of the first attempt to supply the keenly felt 
want of a Sinhalese Dictionary. The reason for this failure is not 
far to seek. The circumstances were then hardly favourable for such 
an undertaking. It was in fact somewhat premature. Fifty years 
ago Oriental learning in Ceylon was just emerging from the state 
of utter neglect into which it had fallen during the preceding half 
century. The latter was a period of decadence in the course of 
which the best results of the great religious and literary revival of 
the eighteenth century were nearly extinguished. In the Bfties of the 
last century, however, the tide began to turn in favour of indigenous 
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learning. The movement to resuscitate the study of Oriental sub- 
jects grew stronger with years until in the seventies the two colleges, 
the Vidyodaya College of Colombo and the Vidyalahkara College of 
Peliyagoda, Kelaniya, were founded. These two institutions have 
been the most potent means of reviving and spreading Oriental studies 
in the Island. But in 1884 the influence of that revival had not ex- 
tended far enough to secure sufficient support for an undertaking 
like the proposed Dictionary. There were of course living at the 
time distinguished scholars whose co-operation in the task would 
have been most valuable, but their number was very limited indeed. 
Another fact too has to be noted in this connection. The amount 
of material available, fifty years ago, for a Dictionary, such as was 
planned, would have been comparatively speaking, meagre. The 
critical study of the inscriptions and the old classical texts had not 
made sufficient progress to make Sinhalese Dictionary, compiled half 
a century ago, either comprehensive or, in philological matters^ 
authoritative. 

So much for the past history. This question of a new Sinhalese 
Dictionary was brought up again in 1925 by the well-known Sinhalese 
scholar, Mudahyar A.M.Gunasekara, who wrote strongly on the subject 
to the Director of Education. The latter referred that letter to the 
Royal Asiatic Society (C.B.) which appointed a Committee of its 
own to consider and report upon the whole question. The Committee 
submitted its report in May, 1925. In the following year the Society 
finally decided to undertake the preparation of an Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Sinhalese language, mainly on the lines recommended 
by the committee. The Society appointed a Board of Editors con- 
sisting of Mudaliyar Gunasekara, mentioned above, Mudaliyar W. F. 
Gunawardhana, another Sinhalese scholar of distinction, and myself 
as chief Editor, and a Managing Committee with Mr. L. J. B. Turner 
of the Ceylon Civil Service as Chairman. In the meanwhile an appeal 
had been made to the Government of Ceylon for financial help. 
The response to this appeal must be considered very satisfactory, 
as the Government has agreed to make an annual grant to our 
Society for the purpose of the Dictionary so long as the work is 
carried on systematically and efficiently. At present the grant 
amounts to 35,000 rupees a year. Thanks of all interested in the 
advancement of oriental studies are due to the Government of Ceylon 
for the liberal measure of support it has extended to this undertaking. 

It was not till April, 1927, that the Editors were in a position to start 
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work. Even then the first few months had for the most part to be devot- 
ed to completing the office arrangements and organising the necessary 
machinery for collecting materials for the Dictionary. For this purpose 
it was decided to use printed forms of two kinds, one for collecting 
words from books and the other for words used in common speech or 
in connection with arts, crafts, games, etc., which have not yet found 
their way into books. Two sets of rules and instructions for the 
guidance of collectors were also prepared. At the same time a fairly 
complete list was made of books including those which are still in 
manuscript. All books have been arranged chronologically in groups, 
each group bearing a letter of the alphabet indicating the century or 
l^eriod to which it belongs. An endeavour was also made by personal 
visits and by correspondence to enlist the active sympathy of com- 
petent oriental scholars in all parts of the Island. This effort has 
been, I am glad to say, successful. More than fifty well-known 
scholars, including the Frincipals and tutors of almost all the leading 
Pirivenas (Oriental Colleges) are co-operating with us as volunteer 
workers, and tlie indexing of over sixty important books has 
been entrusted to them. The remaining books are being indexed 
by the Editors and the office staff. Already a few hundred have been 
completely indexed. These vary in size and importance. It must 
be noted here that in order to make the Dictionary as comprehensive 
as possible, it is sought to include in this preliminary survey every 
available book, however unimportant it may be from a literary point 
of view. I may also add that books on such subjects as medicine, 
astrology, demonology, etc., are carefully indexed. Special attention 
is also paid to the collecting of words that have come to the language 
from Christian sources. A number of important Christian books, 
including the writings of Fr. Jacome Gonsalvesz, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, are being indexed by a competent Christian 
scholar. 

A great obstacle to the progress of this part of our work has been 
the lack of standard critical editions of some of the most important 
classical works. I have been obliged therefore to undertake the re- 
vision of two books of first rate importance. One of these, the 
Dampiya Atuya Geiapadaya, composed in the tenth century, is the 
oldest Sinhalese prose book now extant. The other is the Saddhar- 
maratfiavaliya^ an extensive work belonging to the thirteenth century. 
It is a veritable mine of words relating to almost all aspects of life and 
of idiomatic phrases and proverbial sayings that cannot be found 
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in any other Sinhalese book, ancient or modern. The first part of 
this book, consisting of i6o pages, i.e., about one-fifth of the whole 
work, was issued early this month, while the other, the Dampiya 
Atuvd Getapadaya is going rapidly through the press. I hope to be 
able to complete the publication of both these texts in the course 
of next year. It is my intention, if circumstances permit, to bring 
out uniform editions of similar important classical works. 

In the remoter parts of Ceylon there are still to be found, hidden 
in temple libraries or in the possession of private persons, old docu- 
ments, such as sannasaSf iudapatSi siitus, etc., relating mostly to 
grants or transfers of lands, mortgages, decisions of cases and other 
matters pertaining to the time of the Sinhalese kings. These manus- 
cripts often contain terms of a technical character, which, though 
not in use now, are of great historical and philological value. We 
have tried so far, not with much success, I regret to say, to obtain 
such documents for the purpose of the Dictionary. The search is 
being continued still. With the permission of the Government I am 
personally indexing these valuable records, I may incidentally men- 
tion that they contain much useful information regarding the social and 
economic conditions prevailing in that period. 

Tlie other part of our task, namely, the collection of words in 
common use in different parts of the Island has presented greater 
difficulties. Still our activities to this direction too have been fairly 
.successful, and much valuable help has been rendered to us by volun- 
tary workers, while a word collecting competition was organized last 
year with gratifying results. 14,000 forms were issued during the 
year. Of these, more than 10,000 have been returned duly filled up. 
This vast collection of words has already been alphabetically arranged 
and repetitions sifted out. The residue contains more than 4,000 
words not found in existing Dictionaries. We have by no means 
exhausted this source, and I have no doubt that we shall be able to 
add several more thousand words of this type to the collection we 
have already made. 

It will be seen that as regards the preliminary task of collecting 
materials for the Dictionary we have made satisfactory progress. It 
is our hope that within the first half of the next year the larger part of 
this spade work will be completed. The arrangement of the accu- 
mulating material for editorial treatment has already been planned. 
The words that have been collected on forms will be transferred to cards 
— one card being used for a word. In the case of words gathered from 
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books the card will bear not only the name of the book, but also the 
letter of the alphabet indicating the century or period to which the 
text belongs. 

As regards the plan of the Dictionary, our aim is to give as far 
as possible ‘*an adequate account of the meaning, origin and history 
of Sinhalese words, old and new, found either in inscription s or in 
books or in common speech/^ It is also proposed to give whereever 
possible words occuring in the kindred languages of India, It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is an ambitious programme. We 
fully realise the formidable nature of the task we have undertaken. 
We also recognise the fact that without the co-operation of scholars 
in the West and in India who have made a special study of Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian philology, the successful accomplishment of that 
part of our work which will make it generally useful to students of 
languages, becomes well nigh impossible. It is mainly for the pur- 
pose of enlisting the active sympathy of Orientalists interested in 
the subject that I have ventured to write these few lines. 1 
sincerely hope that the advice, guidance and assistance which we 
need for the satisfactory completion of our undertaking will be ex- 
tended to us in a liberal measure by those scholars who are competent 
to do so. 

D. B. Jayatilaka 


Some notes on the Tattvasamgraha 

Due praise has been paid to the remarkable edition of the Tattva- 
samgraha by Embar Krishnamacharya, accompanied by an excellent 
Introduction, and to the Fore ward where the General Editor of the 
Gaekwad's Series has given much useful information. My only aim 
is to give some references : 

1. The karikas 222, 223, 285, 31 1, 328-9, 336 are quoted by 
Prajhakaramati in his commentary to Bodhicaryavatara, ix. 58. 

2. The stanza (cited on p. 129) 
drstidamstravabhedam ca bhrarasam caveksya karmanam / 
da§ayanti jina dharmam vyaghrlpotapaharavat // 

is quoted from Abhidharmakosa^ chap, ix, translation, p. 265. The 
author is Kumaralabha (or Kumaralata). The whole chapter on the 
Vatstputriyas is closely related to the Ko§a ; for instance, the argument 
asH saUva upapadukah (p. 1 29) is discussed on p. 256 and ikarakara is 
discussed on p, 256. 
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3. The beautiful analysis of the nature of Bodhisattva, p. 872, 

owes also much to Vasubandhu*s Ko^a. The sentence kccid 

upalabhyante 'titarain abhyastanairghrnya is textually to be found 

in chap. iii| translation, p. 19 1, 1. 18 (compare vii, p. 84), 

4. The karikas 3241-3242. tasmin dhyanasamapanne^-zr^ quoted 
in the commentary to Bodicaryavatara, ix, 36 (with the addition 
uktam ca), [The quotation which follows is from Nagarjuna's Catiistava]. 
This theory that the Buddha himself did not preach is an old one : the 
Vibhasa explains at length that men will not believe what men say, 
because men are liars. But they will have confidence in the word 
of trees, because trees, not being ‘living beings’^ (sattvd)^ do not 
lie. 

5. The Isvaraparlksa is to be compared with Kosa, chap, ii, p 31 1 
and Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 119-126, 

6. The text p. 126, 1, 6, is Ahguttar anikaya, i, p 22 : ekapiiggalo 

bhikkhave loke uppajjamo uppajjati bahujanahitaya katamo 

ekapuggalo ? tathagato Quoted in ko§a, ix, transl. p. 259. The 

S?itpmitiyanikayasastra, Nanjio 1272, Takakusn, vol, 32, refers to that 
Agama. 

7. As noted in the Foreword, p. Ivi, the words and doctrines of 
the Traikalyaparlksa, p. 505, can be traced in the Vibhasa, in the 
Kosa, V, 25 and in Samghabhadra’s commentary to the Ko^a. The 
Tattvasarpgraha gives us some technical terms which had not been 
correctly read through the Tibeto-Chinese translations, for instance 
a nyath a ny at Ink a , 

Louis de la Vallee Poussin 


Havana’s Lanka Located in Central India 

In the December number of the Indian Historical Quarterly of 1928, 
Mr, M. V, Kibe has by tracing the itinerary of Rama during his 
exile, tried to locate Lanka on the peak of Amarakantaka in Central 
India. We give some additional proof which goes strongly to support 
his conclusion. This is a coin of a Gond king named Sahgrama Sahi 
Deva, who ruled in Central Provinces for about fifty years from 1493 
to 1543 A. c. He styled himself as of ‘Paulastya-Vam^a’. Mr. Nevill, 
who has supplied the particulars of these coins, remarks : — “Now 
Paulastya Vaip^a is equivalent to Ravai;)a Varpsa, and the Gonds of 
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Amarakantaka claimed and still claim descent from Ravana. Appar- 
ently Sangrama Sahi considered himself of the same descent, but the 
Brahmanks substituted on the coin a more respectable equivalent 
which made out the royal descent from a Rsi. 

Now at that distant time the Gonds believed that they were the 
descendants of the race which opposed the invasion of the Aryans 
from Ayodya, there is, thanks to the coin, a stronger reason than 
before for adopting the theory that Lanka was in reality Amara- 
kantaka.' 

The Gonds claim to have descended from the Raksasas. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that the Lapchas of Darjeeling 
claim to have descended from a monkey.*'^ They celebrate the worship 
of the spirit of Kangchen-Dzod-Nga, shortly called Dzod-Nga, 
meaning five treasures. He is believed to be god Kuvera.*'^ 

Jogendra Chandra Ghosh 


Was Nahapana a Jaina ? 

The available meagre history of Nahapana, the Ksatrapa, probably 
docs not give any idea about the religion which he professed. But 
in the Jaina literature, we have a tradition that a king named 
Nahavana or Naravahana became a Jaina inu 7 ii in his after-life and 
was known as muni Bhutabali, He studied the Jaina Siddhanta 
from one Dharasenacarya and composed a new work on the Jaina 
philosophy — otherwise than the Angas, which were extinct at the 
time. In Vibudha Sridhara’s ^^HrutZivatara-KatJiW^ we have it narrated 
thus : — 

xm I ^ ^ 

I i to gw 

fqqraTfn I xm qq qq qmt qdrofq i 

^ wjfq qf qrf^qTf^ i ^erq^sfq 


1 Numismatic supplement No. XXXIX, No. 262, appended to 
J A S B, N. S., XXI, 1925. 

2 J A S B, N. S„ XXI, 1925, p. 357. 


3 Ibid,, foot-note. 
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I Km ^ ^ K^ 

^T’Rfsf^T ?T^ f^T^mt^Tt ^Tqfrof^ I f*T5Tf^^‘ 15^‘ ^T 

WTf^sft ^f^«TT l^tK'-T^I^i;^^ g^T^T# 

g^pfci^ ufm^ i ...... 

Mf%^jfn I hT aot ^^^[ i 

?r^ ^k%^ '^^i%tH^ ^T ^ ^«‘?T?:=^=Tt §i^T nm g Iwtw s^ Tjiir 

?fTf^ 50‘^^f%?rTf^ ^f'nsrmT^f i ^jT^ i” 

Naravahana of this Katha is named as NahavSna in an ancient 
Jaina Pattavali^ and his name bears resemblance to Nahapana. So 
vve may take it as a corrupt form of the word ‘Nahapana^ and Nara- 
vahana, on the other hand, may be taken as a Sanskritised form of 
the same. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. has also taken the Jain Naavana 
to be the Ksatrapa King Nahapana.® The periods of these two 
namesakes also coincide with each other.® Hence we may give 
credit to the Jaina tradition and can say that Nahapana did profess 
Jainism in his after life. 

Ksatrapa Rudrasiinha, an inscription of whom is found at Jiinagadh, 
also appears to have had faith In Jainism. He did something for the 
Jains as is obvious from the above mentioned inscription.^ No doubt 
the Bava Pyara’s Matha at Junagaclh and the caves of Apper Kot 
there belonged to the Jainas.® It seems these were the very caves where 
Dharasenacarya resided ; for Girinagara is the ancient name of 
Junagadh.® From this evidence, it is certain that Jainism was 
patronised by the Ksatrapas and this also indirectly supports the 
theory that Nahapana was a Jaina in his after life. 

Kamta Prasad Jain 


1 See The Jaina Sahitya Sau.sodhaka, vol. 1 , pt. iv, p. 2ii. 

2 The Pataliputra quoted in The Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka, 
vol. I, pt. iv, p. 2 1 1. 

3 JugalkishoiVs '^Samantabhadra/ p, 249. 

4 Ind. Antiquary, vol. xx, p. 363. 

5 Arch, Survey Report of Western India, vol. II. p. 140 and 
Ind. Ant., xx, p. 363, 

6 The Ancient Geography of India, (new ed.) p. 697, 698. 

I.n.Q., JUNE, 1929 
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Meyer on Manu Vill, 235-236.^ 

J. J. Meyer has concluded (Uber das Wesen der altindischen Rechts- 
schriften etc., p, ii6) that both the Naradasmrti and the Manusmrti 
are derived from the hypothetical Manavadharmasutra and that of 
these two the Nar. is the older and a systematic work while M. is 
only a later compilation of indifferent merit. So far as I can see, 
for the latter assumption Meyer depends solely upon a comparison 
between Nar, VI, i2-i6 and M. VIII, 230 ff, — his other arguments 
carrying not a scintilla of proof. Here the arrangement in Nar. is much 
more logical than in M. Meyer says : '‘The si. 231 breaks through the 
development of thought like a wedge. »§ 1 , 234 too is not in proper 
place. »§1. 236 completely betrays by its tasam and the following 
adjective in fern, gender that it has been torn away from a place where 
it was used in a statement about cows. Perhaps M. XI, 113!. gives the 

necessary light Moreover it appears that originally there was 

vyalo in this passage instead of vrko. The wolf may have been impor- 
ted into this passage from the preceding sloka, just as the yam of 235 
has been changed into yim in favour of the fern, in 236, so that the 
atrocious nature of the whole strophe may be concealed — the well- 
known quite insufficient plaster of an interpolator, which however in this 
case certainly emanates from Bhrgu.^' It is difficult to see how Meyer 
can be so sure about Bhrgu, but even apart from that there is much 
in these sentences of Meyer which requires criticism. Narada^s 
presentation of the case may be better than that of Mann, but how 
can it prove Narada's anteriority to Manu ? Rather this fact may be 
better explained on just the opposite hypothesis : Narada is indebted 
to Manu and has improved upon him. The whole problem hinges on 
the words ajavike^ yam and tasam in si. 235-6. If these three words and 
their interrelation may be satisfactorily explained, we would not 
have to fall back on the desperate conclusion reached by Meyer, 

The word ajavike is in neut. loc. sing, and is formed 
by samahara dvandva (gavasvaprabhrtini ca-“Pan. II, 4, 11 • 
see also ganapatba on same). Now, as this word is neut., at 
the beginning of the second line of the same verse should also have 


* ajavike tu samruddhe vrkaih pale tv anayati / 

yam prasahya vrko hanyat pale tat kilbisarp bhavet //23s// 
tasam ced aviruddhanam carantinam mitho vane / 
yam utpatya vrko banyan na palas tatra kilbi^i //236// 
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been in neut., for apparently this pronoun refers to aj^vike ; the 
correct form would therefore have been yat and not yam as Meyer 
wrongly suggests. But we have ydiftg the feminine form. How to 
explain this anomaly ? Here we must remember another rule of Panini 
*^gramyapasusangke§va^arunesu stri” (i, 2, 73 )i which is further modi- 
fied by the varttika ^'anekasapheaviti vacyam'' The purport of this 
sutra in the light of the varttika is that for flocks of grown up house- 
hold anim als with cloven hoofs only the feminine form should be 
used. Thus gavali {imah) would mean a herd of bulls and cows ; 
in the same way a flock of sheep and ewes would be called avikah 
{imah), and a flock of he-goats and she-goats would be called ajalt 
{imah). Now in tlie verse in question too we have to do with flock 
of household animals, viz., sheep and goats. Would it then be too 
hazardous to suggest that the author, compiler, interpolator or who 
ever he might have been, was influenced by this sutra of Panini when 
he wrote down this verse, though however strictly speaking, this 
sutra cannot be applied here — it being meant for ekasesa dvandvas 
only and not for samahara dvandvas ? Anyway, this seems to be 
better than Meyer’s suggestion. 

Now for the third crucial word tasZim in § 1 . 236 : This word 
refers to ajavike in the preceding verse as Medh, admits and 
yet it is in fern, gender and plural number. As regards the 
gender we have nothing to add after what has been said on 
the word yam ; the real problem here is its plural number. 
Medh. is at pains to explain this anomaly but his argument is not 
at all convincing. We too cannot give adequate explanation as to 
how this plural came to be used here, but we can show that similar 
ungrammatical usage is found in the most ancient extant Dliarma- 
sutra. Like Medh. Haradatta too has been often placed in a difficult 
situation by Apastamba. Thus when the latter calmly says ^yasya 
pita pitamaha ity anupatau syataiii U brahmasamstutalp^ (i, i, 28) 
and again ^'yasya prapitamahadi nanusmaryata upanayanani 
te kmaaanasarxbStutalC' (l, 2, 5), Haradatta hardly knows how to support 
him. In both these cases we see that the antecedent is singular 
but the pronoun following it is in the plural, just as in the passage 
of M, under consideration tasam in the plural has for its antecedent 
yam in the singular. We thus see that the third crucial word too 
comes off unscathed through th® ordeal, stoutly supported by the 
peculiar usage in ancient Smrti literature. Besides, Manu teems with 
grammatical anomalies— hardly less than Ap, — and one would soon 
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be nowhere if one begins to jump at a new conclusion from every 
one of these anomalous forms. 

Thus the whole foundation on which Meyer's theory is based 
has been demolished, and consequently his theory too need not now 
be taken seriously. We have therefore no reason to believe that 
the text of M, is a jumble of passages taken haphazard by an artless 
interpolator from Nar. and other ancient Smrtis, and if there are 
actually ungrammatical forms in M., they should he ascribed rather 
to the hoary age of M. than to the ‘^insufficient plaster of an inter- 
polator," 

Batakrishna Giiosri 
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A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE, by A. Berrie- 
dale Keith, D.C.L., D. LITT. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1928. pp. xxxvi 
+ 575 * 

This able and interesting work, which gives a fairly comprehen- 
sive account of what is loosely called Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
is written on the same lines as the author’s Sanskrit Drama^ to which 
it forms a fitting supplement. The name of Prof. Keith itself is a 
sufficient guarantee of the thoroughness and reliability of the work, 
which would be useful not only to the busy scholar but also to the 
general reader for its connected and extremely readable account of 
a great literature as well as for its up-to-date references and well- 
digested information. 

Although early European scholars of Sanskrit, like Sir William 
Jones or Colebrooke, took the so-called Classical Sanskrit Literature 
as their starting point, it is somewhat surprising to find that in the 
subsequent history of European scholarship, which has now travelled 
far and wide, this great literature has been more or less neglected. 
The attitude of Weber and Macdonell, who in their short summaries 
of Indian literature devoted to this literature a few perfunctory pages 
at the end, is typical. The view seems to have prevailed that the 
classical literature is artificial and uninspiring 5 and scholars were 
attracted more powerfully, for linguistic and other reasons, to the 
more ancient aspects of Indian literature. In recent years the inter- 
est has travelled from India proper to Greater and Wider India 
outside, and a glance at oriental journals published in Europe will 
show what attention purely Indian subjects claim today. Perhaps 
the more modern date and the finished and stereotyped form and 
content of classical literature do not appeal to the scholar whose 
philological and antiquarian zeal finds a better satisfaction in things 
more antique. Whatever may be the reason, it is indeed remarkable 
that while Vedic and Buddhistic literatures have been assiduously 
cultivated, classical literature has been less fortunate. Very few 
critical editions of classical texts have been published by European 
scholars, and no critical or connected account has been published 
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of a literature, which covers a period of nearly twenty centuries 
of Indian culture and whose importance and interest cannot 
be seriously doubted, until Prof. Winternitz with laudable German 
patience and industry collected together in a well-documented form 
all the scattered information on this subject in the third volume of 
his Geschichte, This work is undoubtedly a marvel of methodical 
modern scholarship, and as a book of accurate and fairly exhaustive 
reference its doaimentary value cannot be disputed ; but it is hardly 
satisfactory as a history of a remarkable literature. 01denberg*s 
LiUratur des alien Indien^ written much earlier, is, however, an 
exception ; it is perhaps the first attempt to present, within a limited 
compass, view of Indian literature not merely as an object of antiquarian 
interest. But stimulating and suggestive as the work is, it is meant 
to be nothing more than a brief and appreciative outline of a vast and 
difficult subject. It is a welcome sign therefore, that in more recent 
years some able European scholars have turned their attention to 
classical Sanskrit literature, for which indigenous Indian scholarship 
at no period lost its partiality and preference. 

Works like that of Winternitz naturally pave the way to such 
books as Prof. Keith has written with his characteristic thoroughness 
and brilliance. The classical literature, however, is second to none 
in its wide range of interesting topics ; and it is a difficult task to 
compress all that can be said on the subject within the limits of a 
little over five hundred pages. Prof. Keith has accomplished this 
well-nigh impossible task fairly successfully, and has given us, for 
the first time in English, a systematic and comprehensive survey, 
which concerns not only literature proper, but also, in a cursory way, 
the different hastras in which the achievement of this literature is no 
less remarkable. The subjects touched upon in this summary form are 
Lexicography, Metrics, Grammar, Law, Politics, Erotics, Philosophy 
and Religion, Medicine, Astronomy, Astrology and Mathematics. 
The interest of the work under review, however, lies not in its some- 
what scanty treatment of these technical sciences and arts, though 
it does occupy nearly one-fourth of its bulk, but in its account of the 
literature itself, its poetry, romances, tales and fables as well as its 
theories of verse and literary criticism. The technical subjects natu- 
rally receive inadequate attention, but they should have been reserv- 
ed for a separate study. From this point of view the preliminary 
but indispensable chapter on the Language can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory, and more discussion is perhaps necessary in dealing 
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with the problems, raised but not treated with definiteness and 
adequacy in this part of the work. 

As we have pointed out above, antiquarian research of a somewhat 
technical nature has, even in this comparatively neglected field, made 
great strides within the last fifty or sixty years. Prof. Keith’s book, 
which ably summarises and gathers together into a focus the results 
of previous research on the subject, is itself a testimony of the amount 
of work already done in the line. Even the long and valuable 
preface, which owing to delay of publication was necessary to bring 
the work up to date by referring to new discoveries of the last two 
years, is an indication not only of the renewed interest in the subject 
but also of the patient intensive research which is steadily being 
carried on into its obscure and difficult problems. But in spite of all 
this research of a more or less scholarly nature, no S3’stematic attempt 
has been made, if we leave aside Oldenberg’s brief survey, to present 
a really literary account of the subject, or even to write a real history 
and not merely a chronological or statistical essay. Literary criticism 
or historical appreciation has, no doubt, its obvious limitations ; but 
a mere collection of facts and figures is hardly satisfying. Literary 
productions of a nation, extending over several centuries, may possess 
significance of various kinds, historical, ethical or literary. We can 
emphasise one or more of these kinds of significance ; but it is remark- 
able that the literary significance of Sanskrit literature has not yet 
been made the object of a special study by a scholar. Prof, 
Keith aims at making a beginning in this direction, but it is 
only a beginning. The works and authors have been appraised with 
sympathy and insight, in spite of the difficulty of fully understanding 
and appreciating an alien form of art. But attention has been confined 
chiefly to a methodical description and comment on individual works 
and authors, and stress has been laid more on literary form and style 
from the point of view of outward technique. Extracts have been 
given in the original and translation, as affording specimens of the 
literature, but they are in the nature of select “beauties” and do not 
adequately serve the purpose for which they are cited. The point of 
view thus appears to be not literary criticism, which is merely tacked 
on to a strictly documentary chronological account. There is a more 
or less complete utilisation of materials made available by the scholar- 
ship of more than a century, but the question arises as to whether 
even an interesting summary of such data really presents the literature 
as literature, One feels after reading the book that one has learnt 
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all that has been said or known about the literature ; but has one really 
learnt anything of the literature itself, except in what he gets in 
brief extracts and methodical comments ? It is impossible to escape the 
feeling that tlie learned author appears to be more widely and deeply 
read in the literature concerning the literature than in the actual 
literary productions themselves. It is not suggested that the author 
has not gone to original sources, or that he has not realised their 
significance, but the original sources are viewed from a definite 
specialist point of view, which gives the appearance of accuracy and 
precision in one aspect, but of superficiality in another. 

In an ambitious and comprehensive work like this, difference of 
opinion on many points is inevitable ; but in a short review like this 
it is not possible nor is it desirable to enter into a detailed discussion 
of them. • There is much in these questions that is contentious or 
doubtful, and much that the available data would fail to solve finally ; 
in such cases it behoves the scientific historian to assume a role of 
modesty, and not claim infallibility or finality even with regard to his 
own convictions. One is often surprised to find in this book the views 
of some scholars as curtly and summarily dismissed as those of others 
accepted without comment or question, in both cases without sufficient 
notice of the grounds of such apparently whimsical preferences. It 
is not infrequent that one comes across phrases like “implausible,*’ 
^‘clearly unsuccessful” or “quite unwarranted” with reference to other 
people’s views and theories, on the one hand, and phrases like 
“certainly” “without doubt” or ‘‘obviously” with reference to the 
author’s own convictions, on the other j and surely there is in most 
problems connected with linguistic and literary history so much room 
for uncertainty that it is not always safe nor desirable at present to put 
forward a dogmatic opinion. It is not implied that one should not 
attempt a solution of the problem in his own light or have the courage 
of his own convictions ; but perhaps a more careful probing of the 
problem and weighing of evidence are necessary before one can 
commit oneself to a clear cut conclusion. Predilections and partialities 
are indeed hard to avoid, and the tendency to lay down the Jaw is 
natural ; but openness to fresh facts and patient balancing of pro- 
babilities are also requisites which cannot be dispensed with. Prof. 
Keith’s unflinching attitude towards the Bhasa*problem is well-known 
but questions like the identity of authorship of the Kavyadarsa and 
the Dahakumara-caritai of the date of Kalidasa and his relationship 
to ASvaghosa, or of the priority of Subandhu to Bana are questions 
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which perhaps require careful discussion and a more cautious ex- 
pression of opinion. Kumaradasa^s knowledge of the Kiikika^vrtti is by 
no means “beyond question”, nor is Dandin’s priority to Bhamaha. 

On the other hand, side by side with such brilliant and compla- 
cent ipse dixity the reader is often faced with a non-committal 
attitude of his guide on certain other questions. Dogmatic opinion 
is different from a definite conclusion from available data ; but it is 
tantalising to find oneself at the end in the same hopeless position as 
that from which the start was made. The author sometimes brings 
forward all the resources of his mature scholarship and brilliant 
advocacy for a destructive criticism of previous theories ; but in the 
end he makes a rather lame finis by expressing no definite opinion at 
all and leaves the problem in the air. Dogmatism is nearly as bad 
and barren as scepticism in literary matters. 

But these blemishes need not blind us to the great merit of The 
work, and the learning, skill and industry displayed in the treatment 
of an extensive and difficult subject. Of little slips inevitable in a 
bulky work like this there are happily not many instances. One such 
slip we have noticed at p. 95, lines 24 and 28, where ‘Dillpa^ should 
surely be ‘Dasaratha’. Should not ‘Udayana’ in the last line of p. 355 
be ‘Pradyota’ ? The word *side* on p. 133, line 15, is hardly happy ; 
while ‘but it in’ on p. 89, footnote 2, is not intelligible. It is not clear 
what the phrase ‘with acceptance' really means at p. 53, line 27, The 
name of Mjigha’s poem is not mentioned throughout the nine pages 
devoted to a description of the author and his work. Visvanfitha's 
Sahitya-darpa'na is not written in the form of Sutra but in that of 
Karika. The bibliographical references are generally well chosen ; 
but one would expect a reference to Benary's edition of Nalodaya 
rather than to that of Yates. But in reviewing a work of this magni- 
tude and value it is not necessary to draw up a list of these minor 
defects, nor indulge in futile minor criticisms. 

S. K. DE 


RAMA-KATHA of VASUDEVA, edited by C. Sankararama 
Sastrl ^ 6ri Balamanorama Series, no. ii, Madras, 1929. 

This little prose work was ascribed by T. Ganapati iSastrl to the 
Kerala poet Narayana Bj^atta, whose NUrayardya was edited in the 
Trivandrum Series. But it appears now that the work was probably 
composed by ope Vasudeva, son of Nirayana and Uma, who 
l,H,Q., JUNE, 1929 25 
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on Mr, ^ankararama Sastrl^s showing belonged to the latter half of 
the 17th century. In the preface to this edition, Vasudeva of Rama- 
katha is distinguished from Vasudeva, the author of the Yamaha- 
kavyas, Yudki^thira-vijaya, TripurU'dahana and possibly Nalodaya 
(see JRASi 1925, pp. 265f.), The work has been well printed and 
is on the whole free from blemishes. In spite of its late date, as 
this is one of the very few prose works available in Sanskrit, it will 
commend itself to Scholars interested in the subject. 

S. K. Db 

KALPADRUKOSa OP' KESAVA, edited with a critical Intro- 
duction by Ramavatara ^arma, M.A., Sahityacaryya, vol, I (1928) j 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol xlii. 

Within the last twenty years the literature of Sanskrit lexicogra- 
phy has been enriched by the publication of a number of works of sterl- 
ing merit. It was in 1911 that Visvapraka^a of MaheSvara appeared in 
the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. This was followed two years 
afterwards by the publication of the important Nanartharnavasaink^epa 
of Kesavasvamin, “the biggest homonymous lexicon in Sanskrit* 
so far known, under the distinguished editorship of the late lamented 
Ganapati ^astri in the I'rivandrum Sanskrit Series. Between 1914 
and 19^7 fbe same veteran scholar brought out in three volumes his 
edition of Amarakosa with the valuable commentary of Vandyaghatiya 
Sarvananda of Bengal. Meanwhile a Bombay scholar, the late K. G. 
Oka, had rendered a service to the students of Sanskrit literature 
by producing an up-to-date edition of the Anekarthasamuccaya of 
SaSvata which had been published as far back as 1882 by Theodor 
Zachariae. The latest addition to this list has now been made in 
the shape of the Kalpadrukosa by Prof. Ramavatara Sarma of the 
Patna College (now alas ! prematurely cut off), who had already shown 
his mastery of the literature of Sanskrit lexicography by his contri- 
butions to the Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society 
and other periodicals. The present work begins with an Introduction 
(pp, viMiii) containing the editor's “brief survey of the history and 
development of Indian lexicography/' It is based, as the editor 
informs us, upon the monograph on Indian lexicons by the late 
Prof. Zachariae in the Grunirtss series and . the section on lexico- 
graphy in Prof. M. Winter nitz’s Geschichte der Indischen Liter atur 
(vol. HI). But the editor has added numerous notices of his own 
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which have increased the value of his survey ; one, however, misses 
a reference to the so-called Weber manuscript brought out long ago 
from Central Asia which has been described to be the oldest extant 
fragment of a Sanskrit Ko§a. The text of the Kalpadrukosa (pp. 1-485) 
is based practically upon two Mss, available to the editor. It is a 
pity that he failed to utilise for reasons mentioned by him in his 
preface any of the South Indian Mss. He has, however, done 
his work carefully noticing all the variant readings in the foot- 
notes. Of the importance of the Ko^a there can be no question, for 
it is the largest synonymous lexicon in Sanskrit known so far, reach- 
ing a length of nearly 4,000 verses. The date of its compilation has 
been found by the editor to be ‘*4761 Kali era corresponding to 
Sam vat 1716 and A.C. i66o‘^ (Introd., p. xHv). It consists of three 
Skandhas (bhumi,° bhuvah® and svarga°) subdivided into a number 
of prakandas, these corresponding to similar divisions in other 
synonymous lexicons in Sanskrit. It is to be hoped that the publication 
of the second volume, presumably containing the Notes and the Index, 
will not be long delayed by the lamented death of the learned editor 
of the present work. 

U. N. G. 


GESETZBUCH UND PURANA, EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
FRAGE VON DER ENTSTEHUNGS ART DER ALTIN- 
DISCHEN RECHTSSCTIRIFTEN UND DER PURANA, by J. J. 
Meyer, Breslau, Verlag von M. and H. Marcus, 1929 ; Indische 
Forschungen, Heft, 7 ; pp. xiil-f H2, 

It speaks a great deal about the tireless activity of Mr. Johann 
Jakob Meyer that scarcely has the scholarly world time enough to 
study his last two stupendous works, viz., the translation of Kaujilya's 
Artha^astra and “Altindischen Rechtsschriften, etc." than has he 
brought out another work, though this time a small one. We hope 
this work too will be equally appreciated. The title of this book 
is rather misleading ; it is not a detailed discussion about the inter- 
relation between the Smftis and the Puranas but a detailed 
criticism of Losch*s work on the Yajhavalkyasmrti, and as Losch's 
work deals with Agni and Garuda Puranas, the author too has mainly 
dealt with those two Puranas only with his own characteristic thorough- 
ness. As a criticism the book has eminently served its purpose. Even 
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the style of Mr. Meyer is a protest against that of Losch who 
writes in a singularly stiff and rigid fashion while the work under review 
marks the opposite extreme : it has many things in it that might have 
been easily omitted Without any prejudice to the work. 

Losch wanted to prove that the summary version of the Yajfia- 
valkyasmrti contained in the Garuda Purana is the original form of 
that Smrti and the text now going under the name of Yajnavalkyasmrti 
is merely an enlarged version of the Purana text. The Garuda Purana 
has' nd trace of Yajh.^s Vyavaharadhyaya, and Losch therefore con- 
cluded that the original Yajfi. contained no chapter on Vyavahara. 
This Vyavaharadhyaya, however, is found in the Agnipurana and 
Losch says that it was borrowed by the compiler of Yajfiavalkya- 
smrti to complete his work. These theories started by Losch have 
been controverted by Meyer in this work and it must be admitted 
that he has demolished them completely and finally. Even a super- 
fluous comparison of Yajfi. with the GarufJa Purana gives the iinpres* 
sion from the very beginning that the Purana version is nothing but 
a summary of the Smrti. If there is still any doubt left on this 
score it is sure to be set at rest when the summary of the Parasara- 
smrti in the Garuda Purana is examined — it will at least show us 
clearly the line of work followed by the Purana authors. Here we 
find a masterly summary of the Para^arasmrti in 39 verses and none 
but the most prejudiced mind will think otherwise. The summary 
of the Yajfi. is not so short, but still the indebtedness of the Purana 
author is betrayed on every side. Thus Losch is certainly wrong 
in his assumption that the Garuda Purana contains the original version 
of Yajfi,, and what is true of this Purana may also be taken to be true 
of the Agnipurana. 

And yet in my translation of Jolly's Recht und Sitte (Hindu Law 
and Custom, p. 44, fn.) I did not hesitate to accept Losch’s theory 
that the Vyavahara section of the Yajfiavalkyasmrti is a later addition 
to that work : it is true that the author of the Garuda Purana and 
not that of the Yajfi. is the borrower, but the Purana author may 
have borrowed when the chapter on vyavahara was not yet a part 
of the" Yajfi. Let us consider here what the Puranas are and how 
vyavahara gradually came to be a factor in the later Smrtis. 

What are the Puranas? In its earliest references the Purana is 
always connected with itihasa, which shows that the original Puranas 
were notl\jng but chronicles of some sort. But what do we see to-day f 
We see no|v that the Puranas are veritable encyclopiedias : every art 
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and science under the sun,— history, geography, mathematics and 
grammar, philosophy and architecture—has been dealt with in the 
Pnranas. Now how did this momentous change come about ? It is 
never safe to speculate on grounds which are not absolutely firm but 
the course of transformation was very probably as follows : 
As the chronicles of ancient royal dynasties, fabulous and historical, 
became more and more popular, the people who were in charge of 
these Puranas tried to give them a comprehensive character, to make 
them veritably the source of all knowledge. The obvious and the 
easiest way of doing it was of course to incorporate into the Puranas 
summaries of the standard works on the various branches of study 
then known in India. This process of incorporation could not have 
been accomplished in a single day, particularly as all the stan- 
dard works representing the sciences and thus popularising them, 
which had to be exploited for this purpose, were certainly not yet 
in existence when this process of incorporation had begun. The- 
earliest notice of this process is perhaps to be found in 4pastamba 
Dharmasutra (I, 6, 19, 13-14; 10, 29, 7) where, it is well-kno>vn, 
Puranas have been quoted in connection with some rules of acara, 
and Buhler (I A, XXV) has shown that there is literal agreement 
between this quotation from the Bhavisyat Purana in Ap., 11 , 9 , 24, 6 
and the present day text of that Purana. We may assume there- 
fore that already about 500 B.c, the Puranas had ceased to be 
mere chronicles, or in other words, the process of incorporation 
had already begun about 500 B.c., but as all the standard works 
that have been utilised in the Puranas were not in existence 
at that date, the process of incorporation could not be accom- 
plished in a short time. This leads us obviously to the much 

more important conclusion that if some portions of a Purina prove 
to be of very late origin, we need not assume on that account 
that the whole of it is spurious. Thus Finot (quoted by Meyer 
in this work, p. 107) has tried to show that certain portions of the 
Garuda Purana are spurious • but unfortunately he has attacked the 
question from the wrong side. If he had taken up a certain passage 
of the present-day text of the Purana and shown that it was not to be 
found in the body of the Purana a few centuries ago— then hl% 
conclusion would have beeiu valuable, though even that could not 
have proved that the whole Puraya is spurious. As it is, however, 

4ie has only tried to trace some of the quotations in Hemadri's 

qaturvargacintamapi back into this Purana, and he has failed in his 
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attempt ; but he di 4 not think that Hemadri himself may have been 
responsible for his disappointment, for is it not possible that Hemadri 
actually quoted some other Purana but ascribed the passage wrongly to 
the Garuda Purana ? In the wilderness of Puranas that we find quoted 
by Hemadri such a confusion is quite possible if not inevitable. 

We have therefore no reason to believe that the sketch of Yajil. 
in the Garuda Purana was done in very recent times as Meyer avers ; 
it might have been done at a time when the Yajn. was still without 
its VyavahSradhyaya, for otherwise it is indeed difficult to explain 
its absence in the Garuda Purana. There is nothing strange in the 
idea that Yajfi. might once have been a work dealing only with 
acara and praya§citta, but before we come to discuss that question, let us 
affirm once more that wherever there is any common feature between a 
Purana and other work, it is very probably the Purana which is the 
borrower, if not directly from the corresponding independent work, 
then at least from some older work — now lost perhaps — on which both 
are based. It is simply absurd that independent treatises on the most 
varied subjects were written merely to form adjuncts to ancient popular 
legends and chronicles. Nobody will perhaps fall into the error that the 
meagre chapters on Grammar in the Puranas are independent treatises, 
and still less think that Panini's treatise is derived from these chapters. 
Finot showed long ago that Buddhabhata’s work on Ratnaparlksa 
has been incorporated into the corresponding chapters ; Meyer has 
devoted a large portion of the book under review to prove decisively 
that Agnipurana (chs, 238 ffi) has taken long extracts from Kamanda- 
kiya Nttisara (though, curiously enough, he says nothing about the 
Nitisara chapters in Garuda Purana, chs. 108 ff.) ; the chapter 65 of 
the Garuda Purana is nothing but chs. 68 and 70 of Varahamihira's 
Bphatsarnhita in a slightly altered form and we may add, the chapters 
on KumSrotpatti in Sivapurana are very probably borrowed 
from Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava. Now when we see that the 
Smrti chapters in Agni and Garuda Puranas are either identical with, 
or abridged forms of, the corresponding chapters of the Yajh. and 
when in these chapters of the Puranas, Yajfi, himself is mentioned by 
name, what can be more mistaken than to suppose that it is not the 
Purana author but Yajfi. who is the borrower ? 

We shall now try to show that very probably there was a time 
when the Yajfiavalkyasmrti was without any chapter on law proper. 
It is a peculiar feature of the Yajfi. shared by few other Smi'tis, that it 
is definitely connected with a particular branch of the Vedic literature. 
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Caland showed long ago (Altind. Ahnencult, pp. 1 27-130, 245-252) 
that the mantras prescribed by Yajft. to be recited at the Sraddha 
are mostly taken from the Vajasaneyi-samhita and Jolly too has 
suggested (Hindu Law and Custom, p. 43) that Yajn. is probably 
based on a sutra work of the White Yajurvada. Recently Wilhelm 
Gampert has pointed out (Indologica Pragensia, i, p. 97) a peculiar 
coincidence between Sat. Br, XIV, 9, 4, 5-6 and Yajn. Ill, 278-279 
which cannot be fortuitous. It will have to be admitted therefore 
that Yajn. is a work of the white Yajurveda, which is to say, this 
Smrti, in its most ancient form at least, served as the hand-book of 
acara for the members of the ‘carana' in which the White Yajurveda 
was studied. Now it is difficult to imagine that a work meant for 
•‘weltfremd’* Brahmans who devoted all their time to an intensive 
study of a particular branch of the Vedic literature should have 
anything to do with forensic law. We may therefore assume that 
Yajft. in its oldest form was without any Vyavaharadhyaya, but the 
question is how did it come in ? Meyer expressed his views on this 
point in his earlier work Altindischen Rechtsschriften etc. (pp. 82-3) 
saying that the Smrtis took these portions from independent syste- 
matic works on law proper. Also in the work under review Meyer 
adheres to this view and he has even expressed joy at the discovery 
that Willy Foy too held similar views before him. We have shown 
elsewhere (I HQ, 1928, p, 387) how Meyer has entangled himself in 
contradictory statements in one and the same sentence because of 
this untenable theory, but the gravest charge against it is that we 
do not know of any such systematic work on law proper spoken of 
by Meyer — it is hardly possible that a single work of this kind would 
not have come to light if there was really a regular literature on law 
proper as Meyer asserts. However unpleasant the fact may be, we 
have to admit that Hindu law was never duly systematised and 
the administration of justice therefore always depended to some extent 
on the whims and caprices of the particular individual who was 
entrusted with this sacred task. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
by eminent authorities that only under British rule Mitak^ara and 
Dayabhaga have been strictly followed (cf., e. g., Babu Govinda Das’s 
Jntroduction to BSlambhatif). We have therefere no reason to accept 
Meyer’s theory that there were systematic treatises on forensic law 
in ancient India and that these were made use of by the Smrti 
authors for the Vyavahara portions of their works. Hence we shall have 
to account for the Vyavaharadhyayas of the Smytis in some other way, 
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Perhaps a clue to this problem is furnished by Kuinarila 
who says that Smrtis were indeed evolved and continued within 
particular Vedic schools, but at his time they were also generally 
recognised (see Hindu Law and Custom, p. 29). We have seen 
that in earlier times when the Smrtis were confined to the Vedic 
Caranas alone, there could have been nothing in them which might 
smack of secular law ; but later, as Kumarila says, when the ancient 
Sutracaranas gradually disappeared and the Smrtis exerted their influence 
more and more on the general public, there naturally arose the necessity 
of adapting the Smrtis to changed circumstances by adding to them 
some new chapters, so that they might serve the practical ends of the 
common people. The custodians of the Smrtis, like those of the 
Puranas, whose procedure has been discussed above, were not slow to 
take advantage of this opportunity to extend the sphere of their influ- 
ence and they promptly added to the Smrtis new chapters on Vyavahara 
which was certainly most important for the people. Naturally enough 
these works would be empirical even at the best and this is exactly what 
we find in the case of the Smrtis and this hypothesis would also 
explain to us why there are so many pious wishes intermingled with 
rules of law in the Smrtis. The Vyavahara sections of the Smrtis 
therefore are not the result of intentional and objective incorporation 
of systematic works, in which case there would have been some 
measure of consistency which we vainly look for in the Smrtis, but 
rather the reflex of the traditional uncodified system of law current in 
the country, coming through the prism of unpractical and ignorant 
Brahmanical mind. Thus in every case ample opportunity was given 
to individual authors to impress their personal bias on their work and 
thus to create a chaos of conflicting opinions round every topic of 
law, though however a greater amount of uniformity is observed among 
the Smrtis in the field of acara and praya§citta. We may be sure 
that the Vyavahara element of the smrtis is on the whole of a later 
date. It is well-known that already Patanjali in his Mahabhasya 
quotes a number of Smrti-rules such as paUca paUcanakha bhaksyali 
etc., and coming to the third century A. C. we have the indisputable 
proof of the universal recognition of the acara rules of the Smrtis from 
Vatsyayana, the author of the Kamasutra, who advises the audacious 
lover to marry his beloved yathasmrti in secret (p. 219). Even Raiha* 
yana (iv, 24, 27 ; iv, SS* 7 ) refers to Siprti with regard to acara and 
RSm. (iv, iS, 30-32) actually quotes Manu viii, 316 and 318. But we 
vainly look for an instance in the ancient literature which would 
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show that a law-suit is being settled according to the Smrtis. Even 
the well-known court scene in the Mrcchakaiikam contains no 
reference to the Smrtis, though the. description agrees with the Smrti 
rules almost in every detail. Of course Panini v, i, 47 and iv, 4, 21 
betrays his knowledge of the law of debts as found in the 
later smrtis, and the later Nibandhakaras too have utilised these 
sutras of Panini, but there is nothing to show that Panini came to 
know of this rule not from the customary law but from the Smrtis. 
The same may be said of the meagre rules of law found in 
Yaska's Nirukta. All this external evidence goes to corroborate the 
conclusion drawn from internal evidence that the chapters on law 
proper are later accretions to the Smrtis. 

Now these accretions were certainly very different from the older 
elements in the Smrtis and therefore they could not be interspersed 
here and there in different parts of these works but had to be subjoined 
to them in a compact body : that is to say, these new chapters 
on vyavahara were practically separate empirical works on law. No 
doubt sometimes these chapter treatises issued out of the original 
works for which they were meant. Perhaps in this way is to be 
explained the existence of exclusively juridical Smrtis like Brhaspati, 
Katyayana (found only in fragments) and Narada, and very probably, 
this was the case also with the Vyavaharadhyaya of Yajii., for how- 
can we otherwise satisfactorily account for the appearance of Yjijfi.^s 
second chapter separately in the Agnipurana ? 

Thus we see that although the Garuda and the Agni Furanas have 
taken extracts from the Yajn., as has been amply proved by Meyer in 
this book under review, yet all the evidences tend to make it 
probable that these extracts were taken at a time when the Yajfj. 
was without its Vyavaharadhyaya or was very loosely connected 
with it. Both the facts, that the Agnipurana contains only this 
chapter and the Garudapurana only the other two, point to this 
conclusion. 

A few words regarding minor details need be said here. 

As in his previous work, in this volume too the results arrived at 
by Meyer are principally based on the comparison of texts, but 
here too the author has often gone too far on the path of speculation : 
the reader cannot always feel so sure as the author himself when he 
calmly goes on saying that this text is derived from that particular 
passage of an older work and so on. Let us take the typical case 
which has been repeated by Meyer in his foreword, Agnipuraiia 227, 
i.aQ., JUNE, 1929 36 
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38 : brakf^andh sdkadhanyddi hy alpam grhnan na dosabhdk, 
godevdftham harammipi, kanydd dustam vadhodydtain is in Meyer’s 
opinion derived from Matsyapurana 227, 110-1I4, where the same 
thing has been related in a very lengthy and clumsy fashion. One 
of the arguments of Meyer is that in both the two works the 227th 
chapter contains these rules. But one can find no reason to justify 
such a conclusion. The Agnipurana passage is quite clear. We have 
here two well-known Smrti rules : (i) a Brahman can with impunity 
take a small amount of vegetables or paddy either (for himself) or 
for a cow or a god, (2) one may kill a ruffian who is about to commit 
murder. There is no reason whatever to connect this §loka with the 
long passage in the Matsyapurana, and Meyer is certainly wrong in 
holding that '‘brahmanah” also governs the latter sentence, for we find 
nosuch restriction to this rule in the Smrtis, 

It is very much to be regretted that in this book too Meyer adheres 
to some of the untenable theories started by him in his earlier 
work, such as that any work which has any verse in common with 
Yajfi. must be later than it. Nor can he imagine that anybody 
may have any doubt as to Yajfi.’s absolute dependence on Kautilya, 
This shows that Meyer has not taken note of Keith^s latest publication. 

Meyer has often justly criticised the corrupt readings in the Pura- 
nas, but in some cases the readings declared corrupt by him are not 
corrupt at all, — at least it may be shown that they are grammatically 
correct and convey good sense. Take for instance Garudapurana 
166, 31, which has been declared hopelessly corrupt by Meyer, p. 24: 
bubhuk^itas tryaham sthitvd drstvd vrttivivarjitam / rdjd dharmdn 
prakurvlta vrttim viprddikasya ca // Thus isolated the passage really 
looks absurd as it appeared to Meyer ; but we can get a consistent 
meaning out of it if we only read it along with the second line of the 
preceding verse : kurydt krsyddikam tadvad avikreyd hayds tathd. 
Leaving out of consideration the second line of verse 31 which gives 
an independent meaning, the anvaya of the whole passage would be : 
tryaham hubhaksitah sthitvd^ {dtindnarn) vrttivivarjitam drstvd {dvijah) 
tadvat krsyddikam kurydt \ hayds (tv) avikreydh. There is nothing 
obscure in this ; the whole passage becomes perfectly intelligible 
if only we supply the word dtmdnam and the “Sprachgebrauch” of 
the Sanskrit language certainly permits us to do so. 

Another flaw in Meyer’s method of work is that he often indulges 
in needless speculations as to the cause of the differences in readings. 
A typical example tttay be found in Manu 6, 43b which is quoted in 
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Agnipurana l6i, 4a only with this difference that the Parana has <w- 
afijcayiko for Manu’s asamkasuko (it may be mentioned in passing that 
Meyer has wrongly read these two words as sancayiko and sankasuko 
respectively). Meyer (p. 3) here remarks that the Parana author 
certainly did not understand the word sankasuko and therefore he re- 
placed this uncanny term by the homely word sancayiko. Such a process 
would indeed be dangerous, but Kulluka comes to the rescue. In his 
commentary he gives the word saficayiko as a different reading, and 
evidently this variant was not originated in the days of Kullfd^a but was 
handed down through long ages. We should therefore safely assume 
that the Parana author knew the verse of Manu in this variant form 
and cease to speculate on the depth of his knowledge of Sanskrit. 

It is to be regretted that in general get up the book is inferior to its 
predecessors in the series. There are some typographical' mistakes, 
but they are few and far between. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


THE PALLAVAS OF KANCHI by R. Gopalan, M.A., University 
Research Student (1920-24) ; edited with Introduction and notes by 
S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, M. a., ph. d. (Hony ), Professor of Indian 
History and Archaeology, University of Madras j and published 
by the University of Madras, Demy 8vo pp, xxxiii-f245 with 
appendix and index, one map and two photo plates. 

The author, editor and publisher of this little book should be con- 
gratulated on the production of such an admirable monograph 
embodying the results of the up-to-date studies and researches 
on the history and culture of a dynasty that for centuries played an 
important r 61 e in South Indian History and left its abiding impressions 
on the general culture of the country. 

Prof. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar in a long note introduces the 
book as well as its author. He has drawn attention to the salient 
features of Mr. Gopalan’s work, indicated points where further 
researches are yet necessary and supplied a few gaps required to 
provide a continuous narrative for the whole history of the Pallavas. 
In so doing he has reiterated his well-known theory about the vexed 
problem of the origin of the Pallavas and the supposed Cola inter- 
regnum. He has also discussed the relation of the Pallavas with the 
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Calukyas and other contemporary powers and finally the trend of 
the dismemberment of the Pallava kingdom. 

In the introductory chapter of the book Mr. Gopalan gives a 
summary account of the previous researches in Pallava history and 
sources of history for the Pallavas. His enumeration of important 
authorities from Sir Walter Scott to Prof. S. K. Aiyangar is complete 
and the sources which he discusses critically are systematically 
arranged. Chapter II discusses the various theories about the origin 
of the Pallavas and pre-Pallava history of Kahchipura. The different 
theories are clearly set forth and our author takes an absolutely 
dispassionate attitude in criticising them. About the origin of the 
Pallavas he seems to lean towards Prof. Aiyangar's theory, but through- 
out he keeps an oj)en mind. The Pallavas of Prakrit records and the 
early Pallavas of Sanskrit records are dealt with in Chapters III and 
IX. Of Visnugopa it is interesting that our author does not agree 
with Mon. Dubreuil in thinking that Samudragupta did not advance 
as far south as Kafici to defeat the Pallava king. In connection 
with the early Pallavas of the Sanskrit records, Mr. Gopalan does not 
fail to discuss the problem of the supposed Cola interregnum in 
detail. Chapter V gives us a succinct review of Pallava relations with 
other contemporary powers, viz., the Kadambas, Salankayanas and 
the Visnukundins, The period of Pallava ascendency begins with 
the accession of Siinhavisnu in 575 a. C. The exploits of Sinihavisnu 
and his son Mahendravarman I are detailed in Chapter VI. The 
next chapter introduces us to the most remarkable king of the dynasty, 
namely, Narasiinhavarman I (630-660 A. C.) and to his successors. The 
great Pallava Calukya contest has been detailed in this connection 
but it seems that Mr. Gopalan has failed to bring out the true 
historical significance of this contest. Was it only the conquest of 
Vengi by Pulakesin II that was the immediate cause of the struggle ? 
What was it for which kings after kings of both the dynasties fought one 
another in a contest that was destined to last for one century and 
a half ? Was it for the supremacy in the Deccan ? Was it due to 
the difference in culture between the two families — the Pallavas 
representing the Southern and the Calukyas the Northern culture — 
that they considered each other as '‘Prakityiimitras^ or natural 
enemies ? What again was the net result of this age-long feud ? The 
account of the struggle could have been more interesting if our author 
would have attempted to elucidate these points. Chapter VIII gives 
account of the dynastic revolution that took place after Paramefi- 
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varavarman II and placed Nandivarman Pallavamalla on the throne. 
The author, in our opinion, takes the right view when he says that he 
was ‘raised to the throne by the general approval of the citizens and 
thoroughly falsified the usurpation theory.’ Chapter IX speaks of the 
successors of Pallavamalla during whose reign the kingdom clearly 
showed signs af dismemberment. The story of the disruption is 
indicated by the existence of several Pallava princes figuring not 
as members of separate dynasties but marking only a stage in the 
break-up. Chapter X summarsies certain general considerations of 
Pallava rule in South India, viz., Pallava administration, nature of 
village government, revenue and taxation, the different popular 
assemblies, literature during the Pallava age and does not exclude 
a consideration in his Chapter as well as in others even of Pallava 
art and architecture as evinced in their monuments. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Gopalan would have done well at least to refer to the 
contributions of French and Dutch schools like Parmentier and Bosch 
and others on the influence of Pallava art and architecture on the 
general history of art and architecture in the Indian colonies of the 
‘Extreme-Orient’, This would have also invariably turned the 
attention of our author to the most interesting and engrossing problem 
of the day, viz., the part played by the Pallavas in the history of Hindu 
Colonisation — a subject on which no definite light has yet been 
thrown and researches into which are, therefore, the more inviting. 
We would like to request our author to direct his studies towards 
throwing some light on this and publish his results in the 2nd 
edition of the book. 

The book is supplemented by three valuable appendices contain- 
ing, first, an exhaustive list of Pallava inscriptions with short notes 
as to their finds, publications and contents, secondly, an extract from 
the Mahavamsay and thirdly, a reprint of the first chapter of the 
A vantisundarakatha, 

Mr. Gopalan has taken pains in writing the book and his pains 
have been crowned with success. He is up- to date in point of 
collection of facts and criticisms ; and he has discussed almost all 
points connected with his subject. He does not bring out any new 
data but his presentation of already known facts, his criticism of 
different theories and elucidation of knotty problems and, above all, 
his attempt at a continuous narrative are certainly admirable. We 
entirely agree with Prof. Aiyangar when he says in his Introduction 
that the book “does not pretend to have solved all questions connected 
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with the history of the Pallavas finally, but it may be stated that Mr. 
Gopalan’s work carries us as near to an up-to-date history of the 
Pallavas as, in the circumstances, is possible/^ As such the author 
deserves our unstinted praise. We commend his book to all those 
interested in South Indian History. 

The printing of the book is good and misprints are rare. The 
get-up leaves nothing to be desired ; but the two plates ought to have 
been better. 


Niharranjan Ray 


LE CANON BOUDDHIQUE EN CHINE, Tome I, by P. C. 
Dagchi, Paris, published by Geuthner, 1927, pp. IV, LIl, 436. 

India is realizing the great importance of Buddhist literature. In 
fact, the contributions to Buddhism that we owe to Indian scholars 
are increasing day by day. Unfortunately this Buddhist literature, 
specially that of Mahayana, is chiefly extant now in Tibetan and 
Chinese translations. The originals are lost , in India and our only 
hope is that the Jaina Bhandars or the Tibetan and Chinese 
Monasteries may perhaps one day or other bring to light again some 
of those texts that cannot be traced now. This literature is, as it is 
known, of the greatest importance for many reasons, not only for 
understanding the various aspects of Buddhism which are still a 
mystery to us, but because they contain some of our best sources for 
tracing out the connection between the different currents of thought 
that interfered one with another in this country. 

The Tibetan bsTan agynr was catalogued by the late Cordier in 
his wonderful Catalogue des collections Tibetaines ; of the bka ‘agyur 
we have the catalogues of Csoma-Feer and that of Beck. The 
enormous mass of the Chinese Buddhist Canon was catalogued by 
the late Japanese Buddhist Bunyiu Nanjio in his famous Catalogue of 
the Chinese Tripitaka which has become for so many years le livre de 
chevet of all Buddhist scholars and specially of those interested in 
Mahayana. This pioneer work, in spite of all its unparalleled merits, 
has some weak points. First of all, it is based on the Chinese Imperial 
edition published under the Ming dynasty and is not complete. 
There are in fact in the so-called Korean redaction many texts that 
cannot be traced out in that edition. The other edition published in 
Tokyo between i88a and 1885 contained more texts than those 
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known to the catalogue of Nanjio and new additions were also included 
in the more recent edition of Kyoto. Moreover, we must not forget that 
these collections give us a part only of the literature that was translated 
into Chinese from Indian or Central Asian texts. If we look at 
the Catalogues compiled from time to time by the Chinese we easily 
realise that many works seem to be lost even in China, So the Chinese 
Canon, as it is now, is very far from giving an exact idea of all the 
Buddhist literature with which the Chinese became acquainted from 
the very first time of the introduction of the doctrine of Sakyamuni until 
the time in which the Canon was practically closed. In our times when 
the attention of scholars and of Indians has been drawn to 
that wonderful blossoming of culture that took place in India when 
Buddhism held its sway all over Asia, it was considered as very urgent 
to know with a greater detail the amount of this literature and the 
names of the works and the activities of the great masters of Buddhism. 
This work has been undertaken by Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. He 
has realized that the study of Chinese for a student of Indian History 
is almost as necessary as Sanskrit itself, and after having studied 
Chinese in Paris with such authority as S. Levi and P. Pelliot he has 
been able to bring out this first volume of a magnum opuSy which 
vindicates once more the importance of Buddhism in the history 
of India and testifies to the sound preparation of the author. This 
catalogue is, in fact, not only a catalogue but a kind of schematical 
history of the spread of Buddhism and with it therefore of Indian 
culture into China. First of all, the works of which a mention can be 
found in the Chinese catalogues are registered in this book. More- 
over, the treatment of the subject is quite different from that followed 
by Nanjio. The author has here followed the historical and the 
geographical arrangement, so that we are enabled to visualize in 
this first volume the progressive fortune of Buddhism in China and to 
individuate the greatest masters of the doctrine for about 500 year.s, 
that is, from the first introduction of Buddhism into China under 
the later Han (68-220 A.c.) up to the Liang and Chen Dynasties 
( 557 * 5^9 A.c). But within this historical frame the texts are classified 
according to the various schools and the most important centres in 
which during that time the most active woik of propaganda took 
place. We find here therefore the distinction between the two churches, 
that of Lo yang and that of Chan ngam in the north and that of Nan 
king in the South. 

The author has given side by side with the Chinese title the Sanskrit 
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title also as proposed by Nanjio. The restorations of the Japanese 
scholar have proved to be not always exact. Therefore I hope that 
Dr. Bagchi will at the end of the work rectify all these restorations 
such as vijfmnamatra or vidyamatra for Vijnaptimatrata^ Vivadammana 
for Vigrahavyavartanli Up'^yakaukalya hrdaya for Upaya hydaya^ 

We must welcome in this work which is certainly one of the best 
achievements of Buddhistic scholarship the first contribution of Young 
India to the systematic and comparative study of Buddhism, in which 
no progress is possible without a knowledge of Chinese and Tibetan. 
I am sure that all Buddhist scholars are anxiously waiting for the 
completion of this work which is destined to remain a fundamental 
treatise in Buddhist science. 


G. TUCCI 


TREATMENT OF LOVE IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
by Sushil Kumar De, M. a. (Calcutta), D. Litt. (London), Reader 
and Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Bengali, and Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, Dacca University, pp. 87 ; Calcutta, 1929. 

We find here the proper subject handled by the right author. 
The delicate subject dealt with by Dr, De in this little volume 
requires not only an accurate acquaintance with the great Sanskrit 
literature" but also a familiarity with the world literature. But 
the critic may ask, how is it possible to deal with this vast subject 
within the small extent of this little volume ? Here we should 
remember the words of the French wit who said, the description of the 
colossus need not be colossal. Indeed, Dr. De does not claim com- 
prehensiveness for his work and neither is it meant for the specialist, as 
he says in his foreward, but still, this little volume is sure to be useful 
to all as a reliable guide into the vast labyrinth of Sanskrit literature. 
The bewildering emotions of love appealed also to the minds of the 
Vedic Aryans, but they were still fresh, vigorous and naive ; and too 
unsophisticated to feel the need of giving artistic form to expres- 
sions of lower instincts of man, they expressed these emotions in 
terms wkich are too direct. No doubt it is because of this that 
Dr. De has only hinted at, but never fully described, the love scenes 
in Vedic literature. Then, in the classical period, hundreds of poets 
have sung of the never-old theme in thousands of artistic ways, but, as 
Dr. De has pointed out, art soon degenerated into sensual literature ; 
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only geniuses like Sudraka and Bhavabhuti kept intact the purity and 
glory of true art, but to most the appeal to the senses was more 
acceptable than appeal to the intellect. 

We hope that this little book will be welcome to all lovers of 
Sanskrit literature and we also expect soon to get a comprehensive 
survey of the subject from the pen of Dr. De himself. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


MANAVAGRHYASUTRA of the MAITRAYANIYA 
SAKHA, with the commentary of A^TAVAKRA, edited 
with an Introduction, Index, etc. by Ramakrishna Harshaji Sastri, with 
a preface by B. C, Lele, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Baroda College ; 
i926;Central Library, Baroda ; pp. 9 + 31+258+6 ; Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. XXXV. 

Gaekwad*s. Oriental Series has brought out some of the most 
important books of the inexhaustive Sanskrit literature in excellent 
editions. The first publication of this series appeared in 1916 and 
already at this time there are nearly fifty works to its credit covering 
an amazingly wide field of research, including even Prakrt, and 
Persian and Tibetan, We have therefore every reason to be thankful 
to the patron and the editors of this series. 

The volume under review is by no means unworthy of its prede- 
cessors and its value has been enhanced by two illuminating intro- 
ductions from the pens of Mr, Lele and Mr, Sastri respectively, the 
former in English and the latter in Sanskrit, Unfortunately, Mr. Lele 
has repeated some mistakes of Dr. Knauer, who for the first time 
published the Manavagrhyasutra in 1897 with extracts from the 
commentary and whom Mr. Lele persistently calls Knaner. Few people 
will be coiwinced that ^‘Purusa** is identical with Manava. This and 
other needless speculations might well have been dispensed with. The 
Sanskrit introduction is very instructive, in which the editor has 
dealt at length with the various Sakhas of the Vedic literature, but, 
unfortunately again, it has very little to do with the present text. 

The language of the Manavagrhya is very archaic — the author of 
the text had indeed but scant regard for the grammatical conventions. 
Above all, this peculiarity of the language shows that the Manava- 
grhya is one of the oldest works of the Sutra literature and as such 
it offers us invaluable data as to the social life in the India of the 
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hoary past. Perhaps this work is the oldest extant Grhyasutra. In 
spite of the frequent grammatical juggleries which the commentator 
is compelled to have recourse to, he is often unable to account for the 
anomalous forms. Thus on p. 12 he makes the rather flat remark — 
chandovat sutramii prathamayah sthane sastkl kirn iti chandasi 
suptinvyatyayam mnicdam^ yatah sambandkamatrapradarmnartha 
vibhaktih. The most remarkable point in this statement is that the 
sutra is to be regarded as chandas, at least so far as the language is 
concerned. 

The work of editing such a text is naturally a very difficult one, 
but it was rendered rather easy for our editor, inasmuch as he had the 
excellent edition of Knauer before him. We may therefore fairly 
indulge in a criticism if there are flaws in the work of our learned editor. 
It is very much to be regretted that we have hardly ever any different 
readings in this edition, which are so necessary for such an obscure text 
as this • nor does the editor refer to the readings preferred by Knauer, 
which are sometimes decidedly better. Our editor reads na viharartho 
jalpet (I, I, 9), whereas Knauer read vihararthau which of course 
gives a better sense if Astavakra^s explanation is to be followed. But, 
what is most curious, both of these two readings seem to be guaran- 
teed by the same commentator according to our editors ! According 
to Knauer Astavakra too prefers the reading viharTirthaUy and accord- 
ing to our present editor. Ins own reading of the text is supported by 
Asfavakra. This is a curious case indeed, and we are tempted to 
suggest that one or the other of these two editors was led so far astray 
as to read his own reading of the text in the commentary, no doubt 
as the result of a too sympathetic consideration of that reading. 

The commentary on the sutra referred to above is remarkable for 
more reasons than one : it gives us a typical example of wrong punctua- 
tion in the volume under review and we learn from it also the general 
characteristics of the commentary. The commentary as given by our 
editor is : « 

Well, it conveys hardly any sense at all. We are on firmer ground 
with Knauer*s reading of the same passage : j 

j ^ I II The true meaning of the sutra, 

however, was not grasped by the commentator. Assuming that after 
all the present editor is right and not Knauer, the word vihararthdh 
certainly signifies vihararthin, just as vidyarthah in Ap. Dh. S., i, 2, 17 
signifies vidyarthin. 

We must remember that the above sutra lays down a rule of 
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conduct for the Brahinacarin ; it is therefore ast6nishing to read what 
the commentator says in further elucidation of the passage ; 

This for a Brahmacarin who has nothing 
to do with wife or money. Indeed, Astavakra is one of those commen- 
tators whose best efforts are directed not to elucidate the text but to 
show off their own wisdom. Whenever possible, Astavakra has 
brought his knowledge of the Mlmamsa philosophy into play and there- 
fore large portions of his commentary are unintelligible to the general 
reader. It is this consideration, no doubt, which prompted Knauer 
to leave out these portions when he gave extracts from the commen- 
tary in his edition and it is all the more creditable for our editor that 
he has undertaken to publish the full text of the commentary for the 
first time. But unfortunately he had insufficient manuscript materials 
at his disposal, a fact which necessitated the frequent insertion of the 
query mark in the body of the text of the commentary. 

Mr. Lele says in his introduction that nothing is known about 
Astavakra ; but the commentator has given us a clue to his date in 
the second verse on p.i05, where he says : fit i 

g 11 Thus we know that Astavakra wrote 

when a century was completed, but of which era ? There we are left 
only to guess. Another curious statement in the commentary, may 
be found on p. 81. There we read : 1 

I This shows that the commentary in its entirety does not 
come from the pen of Astavakra, but Kumara too had something to do 
with it, and, as Knauer suggests (Einleitung, p. xxill), the word 
indicates that the commentary was originally composed by Kumara, 
and Astavakra only supplemented it at a later date. 

The list of errata appended to the volume under review is extensive 
enough, but by no means exhaustive. Sometimes three or four 
typographical mistakes may be easily pointed out in one page. Even 
such childish mistakes as for are not rare. If the 

editor was a little more careful these mistakes might have been easily 
eliminated. But still, we must admit, the edition of the obscure 
text of the commentary from insufficient manuscript materials is a 
magnificent achievement, 


Batakrishna Giiosii 
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Acta Orientalia, vol. vii, pt. iv, 1929 

W. CaLAND.— / 3 ! Vaidik Wedding Bong. 

J Ph. S. Van Ronkel,— in Malay, 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution 

vol. V, pt. ii 

Jarl ChaRPENTIER.— Birds, Passages referring to 
a cooimon belief in the existence of some poison-detecting birds 
and similar animals have been quoted from the ancient literature 
of both the East and the West. 

KaSTEN Ron now. Remarks on Bveiadvipa, The author sug- 
gests the identity of the Svetadvipa mentioned in the Mahabharata 
with the Buddhist heavens by pointing out some coincidences 
between them. 

J, PRZYLUSKI. — Les influences populaires dans la Chandogya-upanisad. 

The author takes the word bhallak^a in the Chandogya-upanisad, iv, 
I, 2 to be equivalent to bhadraksa^ he whose eye brings happiness. 
He concludes from this that there is a considerable element of 
popular superstition embodied in the Chandogya-upanisad and further 
says that the authors of the same were perhaps outside the 
pale of Brahmanism. 

K. R. PISHAROTI. — Sanskrit and Prakrit in the Arya Eluttu, Some 
symbols found in the Mss. of the Sanskrit dramas written in the 
Arya Ejuttu, the present Malayalam script, have been given a new 
explanation in this note. 

Indian Antiquary, April, 1939 

R. D. Banerji.— Empire of Orissa, The present instalment of 
this continued article dealing with the history of the Empire of 
Orissa treats of the concluding stages of Purusottama's reign in 
the last decade of the isth century a, C. and also the whole of the 
rei^n of his son Prataparudra up to the middle of the ne^^t century. 
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Ibid., May, 19*9 

Richard C. Temple.— /AWw and Non- Hindu Elements in the KathU- 
saritsagara. 


Indologica Pragnesiay vol. i, no. i, 1929 

M. WiNTERNITZ.— and Atmavidya. A detailed discussion 
of the word Anvlksikl in the Kauiitlya* 

O. Stein.— £/« Yoga-Prahasana, A learned discussion on the Praha- 
Sana, Bhagavadajjuklya of Bodhayana Kavi, the second edition 
of which has been brought out in 1925* 

O. Stein. — Indian in den griechischen Papyri, The author has collected 
valuable data about India in the earliest Greek papyri. 

M. WINTERNITZ. — The critical edition of the Mahabharata, Some 
critical remarks on Dr, Sukthankar’s edition of the Adiparvan. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, March* 1929 

J. R. Ware. — Studies in the Divyavadma^ II. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XV, pts. i and ii 

Charu Chandra Sin ha. — The Hindu Conception of moral Judgment, 

Jayachandra Vidyalankar. — The date 0} Kaniska, The author 
has supported the theory of Konow and van Wijk that Kaniska 
ascended the throne about 198 A.C. He has also proved that 
Kaniska and Rudradaman might well have been contemporaries. 

R. D. Banerji. — Antiquities of the Baudh State, Various matters 
relating to temples and other buildings of the Baudh state have 
been discussed in this paper, which also contains a short note on 
the early Bhanja kingdom. 

A. BanerjI'Sastri, — Jayapura Copper-Plate of Devanandadeva* 

Ramavatara Sarma.— Note on Sanskritic and Sanskrit Anthologies, 
Bhavaraj V. Krishnarao.— Identification of Kalinganagara. 

After an elaborate discussion, the author concludes that the 
site of the two villages, Nagarakatakam and Mukhalihgam, repre- 
sents the ancient Kalihganagara. 

K. P. JaYASWAL.— Parts Manuscript of the Garga-Sarnhita, 
The writer has pointed out some important readings contained 
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in this maniiscripJt which go to support his former readings and 
conclusions (JBORS, 1928, pp. 397-421). 

A, S. Further Discussion about Ramagupt a. The writer here 

has attempted to defend his theory that Ramagupta intervened 
between Samudragupta and Candragupta II and was king perhaps 
for a very short time. 

K. K, Basu. — Accoioit of Mubarak Shah^ the second ^ayyad ruler of 
Delhi. 

SashibiiUSAN Chaudhurl— the Siva and Vayu Puranas, The 
writer has here discussed the old problem whether the Vayu or the 
Siva Turana is to be regarded as the genuine ancient Furana, and 
he has decided in favour of the Vayu Furana. 

Lakshminarayan Harichandan Jagdev,— Inscription near 
Atagada Fort. 

RadhakumUD Mookerji.— Guptas of Magadha. The author 
here tries to defend his position regarding the later Guptas as 
stated in his Harm and severely criticised by R. D. Banerji 
(JBORS, June, 1928). 

Nirmal Kumar Basu. — Some Ancient Remains from Bhuvanesvar. 

A Banerji-SastrI. — Keur — A probable Site of Vikramahila. 

F. Acharya. — A Note on the Bhuvanesvara Inscription of Candra Devi. 

( B. K. G. ) 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society > March, 1929 

A. S. Vaidyanatiia Ayyar. — The Flood Legends of the East. After 
a comparative study of three Flood Legends of the East, the 
Chaldean, the Jewish and the Indian, the writer comes to the 
conclusion that the Indian account of the Flood found in the 
Satapatha Brahmana is the parent Flood Legend, 

N. N. LaLLA. — Lord Dalhousie and the Faithful Allies of the British. 

V. R. Ramaciiandra Dikshitar.— History of Early Buddhism 
in India. 

B. A, Saletore.— Madras Museum Copper-plate Grants of Saka 

i544> 15^5 1566. This deals with the Kejadi and Bangar 

Copper plate Grants. 

K. H. KamadaR.~- 77^^ Year of Shiva fi*s Birth, 1627 or 1630? 

H. Her AS. — A Historical Tour in Search of Kadamba Documents. 
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Journal of Oriental Research, vol. iii, pt. i 

S. KUPPUSWAMI SasTRI. — Ravana^bhasya, References found in Sanskrit 
literature to an ancient VaihefdkasTitra'bha^ya by Ravana which 
has been mentioned in the Anargharlighava as Katandi have been 
collected here. 

D. S. SaRMA.— Sources of the Bhagavadglta, The writer 
points out, by quotations and comparisons, the resemblances both in 
words and thoughts, between the verses of the Upanigads and the 
Bhagavadgita which fact has aleady been known as recorded in 
the verse sarvopanii^ado gavo ^dugdJiany g^tainrtain inahat, 

T. R. Chin TAM ANI. — The date of Bri Sankaracdrya and some of hts 
Predecessors. This is an attempt to fix 655*687 A.C. as the date 
of Sahkaracarya. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. — Probable Identification of King Hdravar^a. 
This is an identification of Haravarsa or Yuvaraja mentioned in the 
Rdmacarita of Abhinanda with Devapala, son of Dharmapala of 
the Prda Dynasty of Bengal. 

R. RamaMURTI. — The Prati/Hdcunakya of Bhlma. In this article 
Pratifhdcdnalcya or Pratibhacdnakya referred to and quoted by 
Abhinavagupta has been fathered upon Bhimata, king of Kalafijara, 
who flourished between 800 and 915 A.C., to whom have been 
attributed by the SUktimuktavall five dramas of which the Svapna- 
dasdnana has been mentioned by name. 


Journal of Indian History, vol, iii, part i, April, 1929 

Sashi BhUSAN CriAUDHURL — Antiquity of the Purardc Story Tradi- 
tion. This is an attempt to show, by a reference to the legends 
recorded and alluded to in the Vedic mantras, that ‘'the original 
traditions of all the Puranic stories" were current contem- 
poraneously with the Vedic legends. 

K. R. Qanungo. — Some Side-lights on the Character and Court-life 
of Shah fahan. 

Hakihar Das. — The East India Company, its Origin and Groivth 
prior to Sir William Norrises Embassy., 

Raghava Aiyangar. — The Kalabhras in South India, The writer 
has tried to show that the Kalabhras were Vejlaja Kajappalar and 
not the Muttarayar and that Acyuta Kal.appalar of literature is the 
Acyuta Vikrama or Vikranta of Buddhadatta. 
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S, V. PUNTNAMBEKAR.— or Royal Edict, It gives 
the first instalment of the English translation of AjUapatra, 
issued by Sambhoji of Kolapur, on November 21, 1716. The great 
importance of this work is due to the fact that Rama- 
candrapant Amatya was closely connected with ^ivajl. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1929 

Giuseppe TuccL— Visit to an ^'Astronomical*^ Temple in India, 
This describes the Navagraha temple situated on the Citracala, one 
of the hills of KSmakhya in Gauhati and gives a Paiiranic account 
of the Grahas. 

R. IL Whitehead. — Akbar II as Pretender', A study in Anarchy, 

J, VKiNhM^YAr-^IIippokoura et 8 atakarni, 'One is tempted/ says Prof. 
Rapson, To compare the words l^dtakarni and Satakani with Satiya- 
of an inscription of Asoka\ If one takes Satakani^ Satiy a- 
puta, then it is apparent that Kani must have its origin in an 
Andhra word that has the same sense as the Middle Indian puta 
'son*. Now in the Munda language Kon or Koni means a son. 
Satakani then may mean ‘son of sata’. The root Kad^han still 
gives in Munda hapan^ Ton/ which without doubt comes from the 
ancient pahan. One can conceive that an Andhra word such as 
Satapahan (a) may have been Sanskritised into Sdtavdhana, Be- 
sides in Munda Sdddm means Theval’ and Satakani and Sadakani 
of the inscriptions mean Satakarni and Satavahana ; all these names 
then may have been Sanskritised from Austro- Asiatic names 
signifying Ton of horse' which one inscription of Asoka has partially 
translated into Satiyaputa, 

In the fables of Ptolemy certain Indian names have been partially 
translated into Greek. Hippokoura, for example, seems to have 
been found from ‘horse’ and from the Indian word Kura 

‘city/ This name, which designated one of the capitals of the 
Andhras, appears to signify ‘city of horse.’ 

In conclusion the king who reigned at Hippokoura carries 
without doubt a name found from that of the city, for Ptolemy calls 
him Baleokouros. With this name, in which one recognises the 
element Kura^ 'city', corresponds the title Vilivdyaku of the 
Andhra coins. In Sanskrit Vadavd means a mare and Vadava 
‘a horse that resembles a mare’ and in Pali Valova means either 
a horse or a mare. In Baleokouros the element balaeo corresponds 
without doubt to the form balava deformed by vulgar use. In 
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erder to distinguish from vulgar haleo^ the language had recreated 
Viliv^ay comparable to Pali Valava, and to Valahaya, the name 
of the mythical horse in the Jain Prakrt literature. 

Then the myth of the divine horse, ancestor of the Andhra 
kings, permits us to explain at the same time, the name of these 
kings, the name of their capita! and their title. (Hemchandra Ray). 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. April, 1929 

R. Rama Kao, ^S otne Problems of Identity in Early Vi/ay anagar 
History. The writer of this article is of opinion that the iden- 
tities between Madhavamantri and Mallappa Vadeyar, and Viru- 
panna Vodeyar and Vitthanna Vadeyar sought to be established 
by some is not well founded. 

Lanka Sundaram. — This concluding instalment of the subject deals 
with the currency system of the Mughal Empire. 

R. S. Vaidyanatiia Ayyar. — The Sumero-Dravidian and the Hittite- 
Aryan Origin. 
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Pusyamitra and the Snnga Empire 

I. Pusyamitra 

After the two great Maurya emperors, Candragupta and 
Asoka, Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sufiga dynasty, 
is the only Indian ruler of the early historic period whose 
memory Indians of different denominations, the Brahmans, 
the Buddhists and the Jaiiias, could not let die. The story 
of Pusyamitra's usurpation of the Maurya throne is thus 
told in the Pura^as that give account of the dynasties of the 
Kali age 

‘‘These are the ten Mauryas who will enjoy the earth full 
137 years. After them it will go to the Suiigas. Pusyamitra, 
the Commander-in-chief {senanl) will uproot Brhadratha 
and will rule the kingdom as king for 36 years,” ^ 

This tradition is repeated with a few more details by 
BaQia in his Harsacarita, ch. vi. : — 

“The wicked (anarya) general {sendnl) Pusyamitra crushed 
to death his foolish master, Maurya Brhadratha, having 
paraded his whole army on the pretext of review.”® 

1 Pargiter, Purana Texts of the Dj/ nasties of the Kali 
ford, 1913, p. 70. 

2 Bf^-Harsaearitamahahavyam of BSnabhatta, edited by A. A. 
Fiihrer, Bombay, 1909, p. 269 ; Cowell & Thomas, Harsacarita 0/ 

London^ 1897, p, 193. 
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Pu^yamitra belonged to the Sunga dynasty, a branch of 
the Bharadvaja clan of Brahmans. He is called anarya 
by Baija on account of his treachery and not on account 
of his birth. The grammarian Patahjali, who was a con- 
temporary of Pusyamitra, gives us a few precious glimpses 
of Pusyamitra and his time in the Vyakara^a Mahabhasya. 
In his comment on Pa^ini I, 1, 68, Var. 7, Patanjali, after 
stating that a compound word made up of rajan (king) and 
sahha (court) and meaning ‘‘king's court** should not be 
neuter (rajasahham\ but feminine {rqja sahha), adds, “(com- 
pound word) made up of the name of a particular raja (and 
sabha) is not (neuter but feminine).” To illustrate this rule 
Patahjali mentions, Ftisyamitra-sabha, “the court of Pusy- 
mitra’^ Candragupta’Sahha, "the court of Candragupta.*' 
Mention of the names of Candragupta and Pusyamitra side by 
side indicates that these kings are evidently the founder of the 
Maurya and the Suhga dynasties respectively. In liis 
explanation of Pa^Lini 111, 2, 123, Var, 1, Patahjali writes 
that the group of verbal suffixes known as lat is used to 
denote action that has been begun but not yet finished, action 
that is in progress, and gives as examples, "Hero we are 
reading ; here we are sitting ; here we are causing Pusya- 
mitra to perform sacrifice (as officiating priests).” The last 
sentence has led scholars to the conclusion that Patahjali 
compiled this part of the Mahabhasya at a time when he 
was engaged in officiating as a priest in a sacrifice (presum- 
ably a horse sacrifice) undertaken by Pusyamitra. The 
sacrifice of Pusyamitra as a present (contemporary) event 
is again referred to by Patahjali under Pacini III, 1, 26 (Var. 
3, 4). Pacini lays down in III, 2, 111 : — anddyatme Ian 

“The Ian affixes are added to a verbal root to denote what 
is not (occurring) to-day (but what happened in the past).” 

This aphorism is governed by Pacini III, 2, 84, hhute^ 
‘^affixes dealt with hereafter denote the past*', and this 
famous VSr. is added to it : — 

Parok^e ca lokavijmte prayokturdarianavi^aye 
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^^Laih affixes added to verbal root denote) universally 
known (action) that (happened) out of sight, but within the 
range of sight of the narrator/* 

The apparent contradiction between out of sight (parohse) 
and within the range of vision (darSanavisaye) is thus 
explained by Kaiyata, the scholiast of Patailjali : — 

ananuhhutatvat parolc 80 *pi pi atyaksa-yogyatamatrairayena 
darsanavi^aye iti virodhahhavah 

‘‘(Something that is) ‘out of sight’ on account of its not 
being actually perceived is within the range of sight if it 
is only capable of being witnessed ; so there is no con- 
tradiction.” In other words, it means something that 
happens out of sight of the narrator, but within his life time. 
As examples Patahjali states, arunad Yavanah Sdketam^ 
arunad Yavanah Madhyamikdm^ ‘ the Yavana besieged 
Saketa, the Yavana besieged Madhyamika.” BVom these 
examples Dr. Sten Konow concludes : — 

“At all events we must conclude that the operations 
referred to were taking place about the time when Patanjali 
wrote the third book of his commentary and they were 
accordingly contemporaneous with Pusyamitra's horse sacri- 
fice.” ^ 

If Dr. Sten Konow here means to say that the state- 
ments of Patanjali indicate that the composition of the com- 
mentary (hhasya) on Panini, III, 2, the siege of Saketa and 
Madhyamika by the Yavana, and Pusyamitra’s horse sacrifice, 
were all going on simultaneously, he is wrong. Under 
Pai^ini III, 2, 123, Pusyamitra*s sacrifice is referred to as 
an act which has been begun but not yet completed (arabdho 
aparimmdptasca vartamdnah — Kasika) ; but the siege of 
Saketa is referred to under Paijiai III, 2, 111 which treats 
of ‘past,’ anady atana {^avidyamdnadyatana)^ ^notin 

progress on the present day,’ i.e. completed in the past. 

I Sten Konow, “Some problems raised by the Kharavela Ins- 
cription,” Acta Orientalia^ vol. I, p. 31. 
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So the siege of Saketa and Madhyamika could not have 
been contemporaneous with Pusyamitra s horse sacrifice, but 
must have taken place before. Jinendrabuddhi in his KasikS- 
vivaraijLa-paftjika writes^ 

mulodUtharane^pi p^'ayolda Sahetavarodhatulyakalo vedu 
tavyah tasyaiva kyasau daHanaviaayah ndnyasya, 

“In the original example the narrator (Patanjali) is to 
be recognised as one alive at the time of the siege of Saketa, 
He could have witnessed that (operation) ; no other writer 
(who quotes from his commentary) could.’^ 

The examples of Patanjali under Pacini III, 2, 111 and 
123 taken together, therefore, indicate that the siege of 
Saketa and Madhyamika by the Yavana king took place 
sometime before his composition of that part of the Maha- 
bhasya. The Yavana invaders of Oudh and Rajputana were 
evidently repulsed by Pusyamitra who then undertook a 
horse sacrifice in which the great grammarian officiated as 
a sacrificial priest and composed his commentary on Panini 
III, 2 when the sacrifice was in progress. In tlie fifth 
act of Kalidasa’s drama, Malavikagnimitra, Agnimitra, 
Raja of Vidisa (Besnagar near Bhilsa), receives a letter from 
his father Pusyamitra, who has the title Senapati, “comman- 
der-in-chief”, and, who is called Vaidisa, “native of Vidisa”. 
In this letter Pusyamitra, already initiated in rdja-yajna^ 
royal sacrifice or horse sacrifice, informs Agnimitra that the 
sacrificial horse was let loose to wander freely for a year in 
charge of Vasumitra (son of Agnimitra) who was accompanied 
by one hundred princes. While the horse was wandering 
in the region south of the river Sindhu, it was obstructed 
by the leader of the Yavana (Greek) cavalry. Then there 
was a great fi.ght between the troops of Vasumitra and the 
Yavanas which ended in the defeat of the latter. After its 
release the sacrificial horse has been led back to the capital 

l The Kahika-vivarana-pafifika (Nyasa) by Jinendrabuddhi, edited 
by Srish Chandra Chakravarti, Rajshahi. p. 941. 
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and is going to be sacrificed. So Agnimitra is invited to 
attend the sacrifice with his wives. 

Dr. Sten Konow finds in this narrative a corroboration 
of his “inference drawn from the Mahabhasya that Pusya- 
mitra’s horse sacrifice coincided with the operations undertaken 
by the Yavaua conquerors.’' Kalidasa may corroborate Dr. Sten 
Konow’s inference ; but Patanjali’s references to the horse 
sacrifice of Pusyamitra and the siege operations of the Yavana 
invader do not in any way corroborate Kalidasa’s account 
of the figlit between the guards of the sacrificial horse and 
the Yavana cavalry. In Patahjali, the Yavana invasion is 
a thing of tlie past, though not remote past, and Pusyamitra’s 
horse sacrifice belongs to the present. 

The Buddhist legends relating to Pusyamitra are given 
in the concluding portion of the Divyavadtoa, xxix, where 
Pusyamitra is represented as the last king of the Maurya 
dynasty and not the first king of the succeeding Sufiga 
dynasty. It is said therein that once Pusyamitra asked his 
ministers, “How can I make my name immortal.'’ They 
replied, “There was a king named Asoka of your dynasty. 
He built 84,000 dharmarajik^ (stupas). His (Asoka’s) fame 
will endure so long as the religion of the Bhagavat (Buddha) 
will endure. Your Majesty should also build 84,000 dharma- 
rajikas (stupas)/’ The king said, “Raja Asoka was a great 
king ; suggest some other way.” His Brahman priest who 
was a non-believer in Buddhism said, “Your Majesty, 
there are two different ways of making the name 
immortal.” Raja Pusyamitra, saying, “I shall uproot the 
religion of Buddha by mobilising the fourfold army,” pro- 
ceeded to the Kukkutarama monastery. The roar of a lion 
was heard at the gate. The king was frightened and return- 
ed to Pstaliputra. This happened twice or thrice. Then, 
summoning the assembly of monks, he said, “I shall uproot 
the religion of Buddha j do you want the stupa or the monas- 
tery ?” The monks accepted (the gift). Pusyamitra went 
forth destroying the Buddhist monasteries and slaughtering 
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the monks. When he reached Sakala, he issued this pro- 
clamation. ‘‘Whoever will present me the head of a Sramaija 
will be rewarded witli 100 dinaras'^ But ultimately Pusya- 
mitra failed in his attempt and was killed by a Yaksa named 
Krmisena who vowed to protect the religion of Buddha. 

This legend clearly indicates that Pusyamitra was remem- 
bered by the Buddhists as a non-Buddhist monarch whose 
dominion extended as far as Sakala (Sialkot) and who tried 
to rival Asoka in power and fame. 

No story relating to Pusyamitra has yet been discovered 
in the Jaina literature. But in one of the works of Meru- 
tunsfa, a famous Jaina author, who flourished in the first 
half of the fourteenth century a.c., occur for the first time 
three Prakrt memorial verses in one of which Pusyamitra 
(Pussamitta) is mentioned. The verses are thus translated 
by Biililer ; — 

“Palaka, the lord of AvantI, was anointed in that night 
in which the Arahat and TirthaUkara Mahavira entered 
Nirvana. 

‘‘Sixty are (the years) of king Palaka, but one hundred 
and fifty-five are (the years) of the Nandas ; one hundred 
and eight those of the Mauryas, and thirty those of Pussa- 
mitta (Pusyamitra). ® 

“Sixty (years) ruled Balaraitra and Bhanumitra, forty 
Nabhobahana {Nahavdhana), Thirteen years likewise last- 
ed the rule of Gardabhilla, and four are the years of Saka.”.® 

As Dr. Sten Konw has attempted to build the SuUga 
chronology'^ on the basis of these verses, they deserve our 
careful attention. Dr. Jarl Charpentier writes about the 
authorship and the date of these verses, “That they were 
not composed by Merutufiga himself or any of his contem- 
poraries is certain, because at that time Jaina authors had 
long ago ceased to write in Prakrt.’*® The Jainas ceased to 

1 Acta Orientalia^ vol, p. 33, ff, 

2 Indian Antiquary^ XLIII, 1914, p. 120. 
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write ia Prakrt not very long before Merutu^ga, for Hema- 
candra wrote his Prakrt DvySsraya Kavya a little over a 
century before him. In the Parisistaparva^, VI, 243, Heina- 
candra writes : — 

anantaram V ardhamanasmmi-nirvmavasarat 
gatayam H^thivaisarydmesa Nando ^bhavannrpah 
“Sixty years after the nirvana of Vardhanianasvamin this 
Nanda became king.’^ 

This statement leaves room for a reign of sixty years for 
Palaka, king of Avanti, between the nirvana of Mahavira and 
the accession of Nanda. But Hemacandra's narrative of the 
history of Magadha and of Avanti (Malava) before the 
accession of Nanda is not in agreement with the first 
memorial verse quoted by Merutuhga. The king of Magadha 
whom, according to Hemacandra, Nanda succeeded was 
Udayin, son of Kunika. A raja was once deposed by Udayin 
and died. The son of the deposed king went to Ujjain, the 
capital of Avanti, and entered the service of the king who 
was an enemy of Udayin. The prince proposed to the king 
of Avanti that if the latter would order him, he would 
proceed to Pataliputra and assassinate Udayin. The king 
of Avanti, whose name is not given by Hernoandra, approved 
the proposal and the prince went to Pataliputra and disguised 
as a Jaina monk assassinated Udayin. As Udayin had no 
male issue, the royal elephant (pattahastifi) issued out of the 
palace with other insignia of royalty and meeting on the way 
Nanda, who was being led in procession round the city after 
his marriage, put him (Nanda) on his back. Nanda was 
accordingly proclaimed king. The assassin who paved the 
way for Nandas accession fled to Ujjain and claimed his 
reward from the king of Avanti, The latter, instead of 
rewarding the assassin, forthwith banished him from the city. 
This king of Avanti who lived to banish the assassin of 
Udayin a few days after the accession of Nanda and whose 
death is not referred to by Hemacandra, cannot be identified 
with Palaka of the memorial verses who died synchronously 
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with the accession ofNanda. If, therefore, Palaka's story 
was unknown to Heniacandra, a Svetainbara Jaina author of 
encyclopsedic learning, when he dealt with the traditional 
history of AvantI of that period, the conclusion is irresistible 
that Pslaka was brought into relation with the Svetainbara 
Jaina chronology after Hemacandra wrote his Parisista- 
parvaij. 

The statement in the memorial verse (2), "but one hundred 
and fifty-five are (the years) of the Nandas”, is also far in 
excess of what Hemacandra indicates as the duration of the 
rule of the Nanda dynasty. Regarding the date of the 
accession of Candragupta Maurya who supplanted the Nanda 
dynasty Hemacandra writes (VIII, S3D) : — 

evarjfi ca M-Maliavlramuhtervar^aiate gate 
panca'pancaiadadhike Oandragupto ^hhavannvpa^lp 

^‘Candragupta became king 155 years after the liberation 
or nirvana of the illustrious Mahavira (Vardhainana).’' 

This leaves only 95 years for the Nanda rule which closely 
agrees with the Paura^ic statement that after the Nandas 
‘‘have enjoyed the earth 100 years, it will pass to the 
Mauryas” It seems to me that the author of the memorial 
verses, in order to make an adjustment of the era of the 
nirvajQLa of Mahavira current in his time and the Malava 
Vikrama era started with a king of AvantI (Palaka), trans- 
ferred to him the 60 years that intervened between the 
nirvaija and the accession of Nanda according to an earlier 
tradition recorded by Hemacandra, and transferred to the 
dynasty the 155 years that intervened between the nirvSija 
and the accession of Candragupta. His allotment of 108 
years to the Maurya dynasty is also wrong. The Pura^ias 
assign a total of 85 years to the reign of the first three 
Mauryas and the Ceylonese chronicle Mahavamsa, that hands 
down the Buddhist tradition, gives 89 years or 4 years more 
only. According to Hemacandra (VIII, 326) the dynasty 
founded by Candragupta Maurya lasted for nine generations 
siad from his account of the reign of the fourth Maurya king 
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Samprati it is evident that according to the Jaiiia tradition 
he also must have enjoyed a long reign like his prede- 
cessors. So even if we allow a reign of 20 years to Samprati, 
a total of 3 years only is left for the 5 last Maurya kings 
out of a total of 108 years. The total of 137 years for the 
Maurya dynasty given in the Purai^ias suits better not only 
the PaurS^ik and Buddhist traditions, but also the Svetambara 
traditions as preserved by Hemacandra. 

Jacobi^ and Charpentier,* who have fully discussed the 
verses, consider them valueless for fixing the date of the 
nirvana of Mahavira. Dr. Sten Konow attempts to fix the 
date of Pusyamitra in accordance with these verses. But 
he does so, not by relying on these verses alone, but by 
combining the statements made in these verses relating to 
the Mauryas and Pui^yamitra with the Paurauik evidence. 
As we have already seen, it is said in verse 2 that “one 
hundred and eight (years) those of the Mauryas, and thirty 
those of Pussainitta (Pusyamitra).^’ Dr, Sten Konow adopts 
Jacobi's reduction of these statements in terms of B. C. and 
quotes him thus : ‘‘It has been pointed out by Jacobi that 
the stanzas place the accession of Oandragupta in b. 0 . 812 
and that of Pusyamitra in b. c. 204, while the latter king’s 
rule is stated to have come to an end in B. c, If the 

stanzas mean anything, they mean that after 108 years the 
Maurya dynasty came to an end and after 80 following years 
the reign of Pusyamitra came to an end. But Dr. Sten 
Konow suggests a modification of meaning and a combination 
of the testimonies of the Jaina with the PaurSjgiik 


1 Kalpas%£ra of Bhadrabahu, edited by H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 

i 879 » PPr {Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des M orgenlandes , vii, i); 

Sthaviravalicarita or P ansi^tapaf va of Hemacandra, edited by H, 
Jacobi (Bib. Ind.), pp, 4-6. 

2 Jarl Charpentier, ^*The Date of Mahavira”, Indian An$i‘ 
quaty^ vol, XLHI, pp. 1 19-123. 

3 Acta OrUnialia^ vol, I, p, 34* 
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evidence. He argues that the gathas are not meant as a 
chronology of the Magadha kings, as has usually been 
assumed, but are in reality meant as an enumeration of the 
rulers of Central India between the Nirvana and Vikrama- 
ditya. If this is once admitted, all diflSiculties in the way of 
reconciling Jaina gathic with Pauranik evidences disappear. 
In the gathas 108 years assigned to the Mauryas are not 
meant as the total duration of the dynasty, but as the duration 
of the Maurya rule in Central India. Candragupta conquered 
Central India in 312 b. c. and earned for his dynasty the 
right to be included in the Jaina gathas first cited by 
Merutunga. One hundred and eight years later, in 204 b.c., 
Pugyamitra, called a Vaidisa in the Malavikagnimitra, started 
on his career as Senapati or Senanly i.e. general of the 
Maurya forces and governor of Malava. But how with the 
appointment of Pusyamitra as governor of Malava, the 
Maurya rule in Malava came to an end is not explained. 
The Maurya dynasty survived in Magadha for about 30 years 
more, thus approximating the Paur^ik total of 137 years. 
In 174 B.c. Pusyamitra, who had made himself practically 
independent of Magadha earlier, after having ruled there (in 
Malava) thirty years, rose against the Maurya king, made him- 
self master of Magadha and reigned there for six years more, 
thereby completing the reign of 36 years alloted to him by the 
Purauas. The reason why Dr. Sten Kouow considers the 
Jaina gathas an exclusive enumeration of the kings of Central 
India is that the first and the last kings, Palaka and Gardha- 
bhilla, belong to Malava exclusively. But neither Palaka 
nor Gardhabhilla, nor any other ruler who held sway in 
Malava exclusively, find place in the Pauranik list pertain- 
ing to the period before the beginning of the Christian era. 
How, therefore, can the reign of 36 years assigned to Pu§ya- 
mitra by the Purauas after the fall of the Mauryas be 
divided into two different periods — one of 30 years as ruling 
exclusively in Malava, and one of 6 years as ruling over both 
Magadha and Malava. Dr. Sten Konow does not explain. 
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It appears to me that Dr. Sten Konow’s combination of 
Jaina ffat/iic and Faurmi^ statements is not justifiable, an4 
the gathas afford no real ground for rejecting the commonly 
accepted date of the reign of Pusyamitra (b.c. 184-148) as 
the successor of the Mauryas. Evidence furnished by the 
Greek sources points to the same conclusion. 

As we have seen above (p, 398), according to Buddhist 
tradition Sakala (Sialkot) was included in tlie kingdom of 
Pusyamitra. But very probably, not long after his access- 
ion, he came into conflict with the Groeko-Bactrian invaders, 
over the possession of this city. The extent of the Groeko- 
Bactrian conquest is thus described by Strabo (xi, 516): — 

“The Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt became 
so powerful by means of its fertility and advantages of 
country that they became masters of Ariana (roughly, South- 
ern Afghanistan) and India, according to Apollodorus of Arte^ 
mia. Their chiefs, particularly Menander (if he really crossed 
the Hypanis to the east and reached Isamus), conquered more 
nations than Alexander. These conquests were achieved partly 
by Menander, partly by Demetrius, son of Euthydernus, king 
of the Bactrians, They got possession not only of Patalene 
but of the kingdom of Saraotes and Sigerdis, which constitute 
the remainder of the coast 

According to Justin (Prologue to Book XLI) the Indian 
conquests, attributed by Apollodorus of Artemia to Deme- 
trius and Menander, were ascribed by Trogus Pompeius 
to Appollodorus and Menander,^ So the connection of 
Demetrius with these conquests is doubtful. We are on surer 
ground with regard to Menander. Demetrius is referred 
to by Polybius who states that when the Seleucid king 
Antiochus III invaded Bactria (c. 208 b.o,), Euthydernus, 
who had seized the throne of Bactria by overthrowing Dio- 
dotus II, sent his son Demetrius, then a young man, to meet 

1 McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. looi. 

2 Cambridge His, of India, !, p, 543. 
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him. Antiochaa was so pleased with his appearance, con- 
versation and the dignity of his manners that ‘^he first pro- 
mised to give one of his daughters, and secondly, conceded the 
royal title to his father.’*^ Who among the early Indo- 
Greek invaders conquered Sakala is a matter of dispute. 
Dr, George Macdonald points out that the statement that 
Demetrius fixed his capital at Sagala which he called 
jEuthydemia in honour of his father is open to challenge.^ 
Dr. Sten Konow ignores the statement of Trogus Pompeius 
and holds, without any hesitation, that the Yavana king 
who laid siege to Saketa and Madhyamika contemporaneous- 
ly with Pusyamitra’s horse sacrifice was Demetrius, son of 
Euthydemus.® As the career of Demetrius practically came 
to an end soon after 175 b.c. when Eucratides revolted and 
usurped the throne of Baotria, sucli an assumption involves 
the assignment of the horse sacrifice in the very year of 
of Pusyamitra’s usurpation of the imperial throne. This is 
incredible. Therefore we have to fall back upon the Pauranik 
tradition that Pusyamitra usurped the throne of Magadha 
137 years after the accession of Candragupta (i.e. c. b.c. 184). 
If this is done, enough time is allowed him to consolidate 
his power and perform the horse sacrifice even il Menander 
is ignored and Demetrius, son of Euthyderaus, is recognized 
as the invader of Saketa and Madhyamika, 

In a'Brahml inscription discovered at Ayodhya and dealt 
with below it is said that Senapati Pusyamitra performed, 
not one, but two horse sacrifices. From this it may be in- 
ferred that Pusyamitra’s career as the ruler of the empire 
of Magadha was one of continued prosperity and triumph. 
Mr, Jayaswal has discovered a reference to Pusyamitra*s 
horse sacrifice in the Harivamsa, the supplement of the 
great epic MahabhSrata, which shows that his was an ex- 
ceptionally successful career. The stanzas of the Harivaipsa 

I McCrindle, Ancient India^ p. 209. 

? Cambridge His. 0/ India, I, p. 44O, 3 4 ct^ Orientafia, I, p. 33, 
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(iii, 192, 40'41) that contain the reference tell us, ‘<A certain 
Brahmaija of the KSsyapa family, a Senani, will suddenly 
rise into power and again perform the horse sacrilice i,n the 
Kali age. O King of kings, in that age his descendants 
will perform Rajasuya, as the all-destroying Kala seizes 
the demon Svetagraha.” Here Kasyapa is evidently a mistake 
for Sunga, for the exceptional title Senanl for a performer of 
the royal horse sacrifice and the epithet audbhijja^ *one who 
suddenly rises from underground,* indicate that the usurping 
Senapati or SenanI is no other than Pusyamitra. Ancient 
Indian tradition knows no other king of this type. The 
prophecy is put in the mouth of Vyasa who also predict# 
that King Janamejaya’s horse sacrifice will be obstructed by 
Indra. In Harivarnsa iii, 195, 11-17 it is said that in course 
of time King Janamejaya did undertake the horse sacrifice, and 
when his chief queen Vapustama lay by the slaughtered horse, 
Indra entered the dead body of the animal and outraged 
her. For this Janamejaya cursed tlie god saying, ^‘Hence- 
forward, 0 Saunaka, Ksatriyas will not ofi'er horse sacrifice 
to the lecherous and restless Indra.’’ ^ Though it is very 
difficult, and to me it seems impossible, to determine when 
King Janamejaya lived and whether he ever lived at all,® one 
element of this legend seems to have a basis of fact. The 
Asvamedha involved the performance of a very obscene rite — 
the chief queen of the king who undertook the rite was requir- 
ed to lie by the dead horse. The legend of Janamejaya's horse 
sacrifice indicates that the growing unpopularity of this practice 
rendered the ceremony itself unpopular. There is indepen- 
dent evidence to show that the obscene elements of the Vedio 
rites grew unpopular in course of time and fell into desuetude. 
Regarding an obscene practice connected with the Maha- 
vrata it is stated in the Safikhyayana-srauta-sutra (XVII, 

1 Adya prabhrti Devendram^afitendriyam^asthiram Ksatriya 
vafimedhena na yaksantc=^%tt Saunaka, 

2 See Roy Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India^ 1, pp. i-i6. 
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6, 2), "This is an ancient rite that has fallen into desuetude; 
it should not be performed as a part of the Mahavrata.” 
According to the Baudhayana-srauta-sutra (XV, 1) horse 
sacrifice is provided for a king who has conquered his 
enemies and gained overlordship {raja vijitl sarmhhaumah). 
When Pusyamitra performed the horse sacrifice that had 
long been in abeyance (for there is no evidence to show 
that his predecessors, the Saisunagas, the Nandas and the 
Mauryas ever performed it) and therefore was not necessary 
for signalizing his position, there must have been strong 
inducements and exceptional successes. We have already seen 
that the grammarian Patnujali, the author of the Vyakarana- 
Mahabhasya, officiated as Pusyamitra's sacrificial priest. 
Patafijali is recognised with Panini and Katyayana as one 
of the three Munis or highest authorities on Sanskrit 
grammar and also as an incarnation of the divine serpent 
Ananta or Sesa. In his Introduction to the MahS-bhasya, ^ 
Patafijali explains fully the objects, all concerned more or 
less with the study of the Veda and the performance of 
sacrifice, of studying grammar and bases his arguments mainly 
on the authority of the Rks. He concludes : — 

“In ancient time this was the practice : The Brahma^as 
studied grammar immediately after the upmiayana (wearing 
of the holy thread). Instruction on the words of the Veda was 
imparted to those only who knew the places where originated 
the sounds and the internal and external efforts required for 
uttering sounds (as a result of studying grammar). This is no 
longer the practice now. After reading the Veda only (people) 
quickly become reciters (of the Veda) and say, *We learn 
the Vedic words from the Veda and the words of the popular 
dialect from the current usage ; so grammar is not necessary. 
As a friend of such misguided students, the teacher (Patafijali) 
expounds this text (Mahabhasya).*' 

These observations of the great grammarian clearly indi- 


I For Eng. trans. by P. C. Chakravarti, see WQ^ I, p, 714. 
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cate that ia the reign of Pusyamitra, among tlie Brahmans, 
the study of the Veda had degenerated into a mechanical 
affair and the decline of the Vedic studies must have been 
followed by the decline of the Vedic religion. It was evi- 
dently to revive the Vedic studies that Patahjali composed 
his Vyakarana Mahabhasya, and to restore Vedic religion 
to its pristine ascendancy that Pusyamitra performed 
the horse sacrifice twice. There appears to be this 
much of truth in the Buddhist legends about Pusyamitra 
that he endeavoured to do for Brahmanism what Asoka 
had done for Buddhism, In the Apastamblya Srauta- 
sutra (XX, 1) it is said, “A raja who is the overlord of 
all {sarvalhauma) should perform horse sacrifice ; also one 
who is not overlord of all {apyasarvahhaima),^^ In the 
Vedic period when horse sacrifice was a common occurrence, 
it might have been possible for a ruler who was an a sarva- 
hhauma to perform the rite which involved the wandering 
of the sacrificial horse freely for a year guarded by 100 
princes, 100 ksatriya warriors, 100 sons of sutas and head- 
men of villages, 100 sons of charioteers and ministers, all 
properly armed, with the tacit consent of the neighbouring 
states. But in an epoch when horse sacrifice must have 
been looked upon as an innovation, Pusyamitra could hardly 
have let loose his sacrificial horse to wander freely for a 
year without first making himself sure of the allegiance of 
the neighbouring kingdoms, that is to say, after attaining 
the overlordship of all the neighbouring kingdoms. Such 
an achievement cannot be credited to a weak ruler whose 
kingdom was subject to repeated invasions by a raja of 
Kalinga and who had ultimately to save his throne by fall- 
ing at the feet of the latter, as the modern interpreters of 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela would have us 
believe. 


( To he continued ) 


Ramafrasad Chanda 



Vedanta and the Vedantist 


The division of the life of the ancient Hindu into four 
a^amas gave rise to a peculiar division of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. On the one hand, there were those 
who had a fixed honie, and who established and reared 
families and, among other things, felt it their duty to support 
the community of sannyasins^ by giving them alms. On the 
other hand, there were these sannyasins, who had renounced 
the world and maintained themselves either by begging alms 
of men, or by depending on the bounty of nature which was 
sufficiently generous in India, Of these sannyasins^ again, there 
were two classes : (i) those who left the world after having 
been in it, at the ripe old age of fifty according to some and 
seventy according to others and (ii) those who never entered 
the world at all and became sannyasins as soon as they were 
able to do so, — soon after the completion of their education, — 
without ever undergoing the responsibilities of a house- 
holder’s life. The sannyasins had no fixed home, they spent 
their time either in wandering from place to place, or in 
meditation in deep forests. The other section of the popu- 
lation, of course, lived in towns and villages, owning a family 
and shouldering the responsibilities of having one. 

Towns, as distinguished from villages, must have been a 
later growth. And in classical Sanskrit literature, we find 
that, apart from the division into a§ramas which made one 
section of the population extremely mobile, there was yet 
another division, viz., the town population and the population 
in the villages. In the havyas and the romances, and also 
in the more sacred books like the Ramayana and ,the Mafia- 
hharatay we find ample description of the splendour of cities ; 
and by the side of these, we are told of the quiet homes of 
the r^is, living outside the cities. There was a sharp 
difference in the standard and mode of life of these two 
divisions of the population. In the cities, there lived 
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of course the king, his courtiers, soldiers and ministers ; 
besides, there were the mechanics and artisans and merchants. 
A rather dark picture of town life is preserved in Vatsya- 
yana’s Kamasutra ; but there is no reusoii to think that tlie 
whole picture is imaginary. 

As far as castes are concerned, we must own that all 
of them were represented in the towns. There were also 
brahmins, who did not live the life of a sannyasin and 
were not averse to politics nor unwilling to accept posts 
under the king. We know that some important posts in 
til 6 royal household, such as that of Tcancukl, were given to 
brahmins ; and that ministers were sometimes appointed from 
among them. 

But true Brahmins and real Brahminism lived outside 
the cities in hamlets and hermitages. They carried on their 
religious rites, their study and teaching in unostentatious 
homesteads, far away from the glamour and temptation of 
city life. Socially, they were nob cut ofi' from the city 
population ; the king as the common protector of both cities 
and hermitages kept the link between the two. The Brahmins 
were frequently summoned from the hermitages for the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies ; and they sought the 
protection of the king when necessary (cf. Txamayayia^ i, 21), 
And in big social gatherings, such as a royal marriage or 
ail dsvojfncdhd sacrifice, the tapavaiia brahmins could not 
possibly be forgotten. Sometimes, the king and the citizens 
went on a visit to a in his hermitage iii; Da§a 

kumaracaritay i,i). But if the picture presented in K§»Udasa’s 
^akuntala (Act iv) is true, then a time must have been there 
when, owing to the slackness perhaps of towndife, the 
hermit brahmin had a horror of visiting a city. Ifet there* 
seems to have been no permanent and insurmountable barrier 
between these two sections of the population of the country. 

It should be noted that, the hermitage population did not 
consist entirely of sannydHns \ they kept home and had wife 
and children. In fact, they lived the life of an ordinary 
SEPTEMBER, 1929 
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man ; ifc was a case of plain living and high thinking. Vivid 
and copious description of the life of these hermit folk is 
preserved in the literature of the land. One of the most 
charming and romantic descriptions of this kind is that of 
Kalidasa in his Sahintala, 

Besides these married men with fixed homes, outside the 
cities, there wore the wandering sages and the hermits who 
performed austerities in some locality. Some of them 
became sannyasinsy after undergoing the life of a householder; 
but there were others who had never been a householder. 
And some of them wandered from place to place while others 
continued their austere practices in the same locality. 

So far as caste was concerned, this rigorous life was lived, 
it seems, more or less exclusively by brahmins ; ksatriyas 
also, at old age, sometimes took to the life of a hermit ; 
and sometimes other castes also aspired to this spiritual 
discipline. But as a general rule, it was the practice of the 
brahmins to adopt the fourth a^rctma or sannyasay either 
after passing through all the previous asramaSy or directly 
from their student life. 

So far as the city population was concerned, it consisted 
mainly of the political and industrial classes ; learned men also 
were there, specially those who were employed as teachers 
of the sons of rich men and of kings. And secular works 
of the type of Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra and Kautilya’s Artlia- 
iastra was certainly products of cities. 

The brahmin population outside the city consisted mainly 
of persons engaged in spiritual pursuits and of wandering 
sages {parivrajakas) and hermits. Even the priests and precep- 
tors of kings and of the citizens lived very often outside the 
city, and the spiritual and religious learning was in their 
possession. They frequented the courts of princes and received 
their protection and patronage. 

It is undeniable that the sannyUsin orders were existing even 
in pre-Buddhistic days ; but with Buddhism, a new order of 
sanny&sins was introduced and the whole congregation of them 
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lived together in Viharas. This probably led to the establish- 
ment of ^mathas by Hindu sannyasins on similar lines. 
Before the advent of Buddhism, the Hindu samyasins 
probably did not live in brick- or stone-built houses. Mann 
vi. 26., even suggests that the sannyasin should not own any 
fixed abode and the shade of a tree should be his only 
shelter. (Cf. Yajhavalkya, iii. 51 etrseq. ; H^rlta, v, vi ; &c.). 
But after the advent of Buddhism, it seems that Hindu 
sannyasins also developed the custom of living in groups and 
even organised societies of their own. 

As distinguished from the city, the village and the monas- 
tery, there was yet another place in India which deserves some 
consideration. It was the ^Tlrtha'* or sacred place. These 
places, even up to the present day, have attracted men of 
I'rofound learning and high spiritual attainments, sannyasins 
as well as non- sannyasins. 

With regard to the sannyasins^ whether residing in 
^Ttrthas^ or elsewhere, it is to be noted tliat, according to 
Mann vi. 97., all the four asramas were to be followed by 
Brahmins only. That is to say, the last two asramas, though 
open to all the three higher castes, were not, strictly speaking, 
followed only by the Brahmins. The spirit of the Dliarma- 
idstras seems to have been that sannydsa was to be adopted 
only after one has done his duties as a householder. We find 
it frequently mentioned {3Ianu vi. 3., &g.) that the wife also 
could, if she so chose, accompany her husband to the forest. 
Hence, according to the orthodox view, one could become a 
sannydsi only after he had passed through the discipline of 
the preceding asramas. The Dharma-sutras and the Dharma* 
samhitds both agree in this. 

Yet this strict, orthodox view does not seem to have been 
always adhered to. At any rate, after Buddhism, if nob before 
it also, a class of sannyasins seems to have been in existence, 
who renounced the world early in life and so did not pass 
through the previous d§ramas. 

We see then that the population of the country consisted of 
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(i) The city population : which was made up of all castes, 
but contained the political and industrial classes, &s a special 
feature. The Brahmins also were there and some learned 
men resided among them. 

(ii) The population outside the city, in villages, hermitages 
and in other places : this was made up of the majority of 
Brahmins, the agricultural classes, and the wandering sages 
and other anchorites. 

So far as the Brahmins were concerned, they lived mainly 
outside the city, specially those among them who wanted to 
retain the holiness of their caste and attain proficiency in the 
performance of religious rites and pursue philosophical studies. 
Though the Kavya literature was mainly a product of cities 
and bears the stamp of city life, yet, tradition has it, that 
some of them also were produced outside the cities, e. g., the 
Hamayana, And as to the sacred literature, it cannot be 
gainsaid that, almost without exception, it was a product of 
rural areas and was produced by men who lived outside 
the cities. 

Vasistha, xiii. forbids the reading of the Vedas in a city ; 
and the larger sacrifices, such as an AHamedha^ were usually 
performed by kings outside the cities (cf. Hamayana^ i. 8 ; 
vii. 104 ; &c, ). Whatever the reason for the latter practice 
may have been, the fact that the reading of the Vedas was 
forbidden in a city is significant. It shows that the orthodox 
Brahmins wanted to keep away I'rom the city as far as 
practicable. This is corroborated by the remarks of the young 
Brahmins in Sahuntalay Act v. 

' But it does not follow from the above that there was 
necessarily any hostility between the people of the city and 
outside places. The Ramayana^ though composed in a quieter 
place, was first sung, we are told (vii. 106), in a royal court. 
And many of the Upanisadic discourses were also held in 
courts of kings. 

Now, as to the Brahmins living outside the cities, at least 
three important orders may be noted : 
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(a) The Orhc^sthas : Those who lived the life of ordinary 
men, owned a home, married, and established families, accept^ 
ed and taught pupils, practised the appointed religious rites, 
showed hospitality to guests and to wandering sannyasins, 
&c. 

(b) The Vmiap7^astlias : Those who, having become old, 
had left their liousehold in the care of their children and had 
retired to solitude to spend the rest of their life in prayer 
and in meditation. 

(e) Those sannyasins who had never become yrhasthas, 
but had taken to the life of a sannyasin immediately after 
their education was completed. 

Originally, the last two classes do not appear to have had 
any fixed habitations ; but, at least in post-Buddhist days, 
whole congregations of them lived in permanent habitations, 
established mafhas, viharaSy and other kinds of monasteries, 
in tlrthas and elsewhere. 

It is important to know this classification of the population 
and its distribution \n ancient India, with a view to ascertain 
from which class the Vediintists were mainly recruited. 

During the Upanisadic times, the teachers of Brahma-vidya 
as a rule were not sannyasins. Not much is known of the 
))iography or the private life of tliese men ; but we know 
enough to be able to say that most of them were married 
men and owned a household ; even when teaching the subject, 
they had not become sannyasins, Tiius, one of the 
greatest names in this connection is that of Yajiiavalkya. 
Now, he was the husband of two wives ; accepted fees or 
gifts from princes by debating on Bmhma-vidya in their 
courts, lie no doubt adopted the fourth asraina later, and 
Sankara makes much capital of it. But Safikara overlooks 
the fact that Yajnavalkya gave the very discourse in question 
to his wife while he was still a house holder. And when he 
visited the court of Janaka (Br., iii. 1), he was accompanied 
by his pupils ; he was thus a teacher of Brahma-vidya before 
he had become a sannyasin. 
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Aruni, another great iiaine in the Upauisads, had a son 
to whom he iin[)arted lessons^on Brahma-vidya (Ch., vi. i.). 
This, as the context sliows, must have taken place while 
Aruni was still a grhastha. In Katha i, 1, 11, we find the 
name of Aruni apparently as the father of Naciketa ; and the 
same story is repeated with some variations in Mbh.^ xiii. 71. 
Whether it is the identical Aruni or not, it is the name of an 
Upanisadic teacher who was not a sannyasi throughout. 

In Ch. iv. 10., we are told that Satyakama Jabala received 
pupils and gave instruction to them when he was a grhastha. 
And his wife is said to have interceded once on behalf of one 
ol these pupils. Raikva seems to have been a sannydsin from 
the beginning (Ch. iv. 1 ; cf. also Sankara under Sutra iii. 4. 
36,). But this may have been due to the physical ailments 
from which Raikva was suffering (Ch. iv. 1. 6.) ; possibly he 
did not care to marry and establish a home ; his case cannot 
be regarded as indicating the general practice in this matter, 
Besides, though credited with a good deal of knowledge, he 
does not appear to have been a regular teacher either. In 
ch. V. ii., wo are introduced to some enquirers on Brahma' 
vidyd who owned large households (hnahasilla^) ; and ch. vi. 
4, 5. speaks of earlier teachers who were highly learned and 
owned large houses. All this shows that the teachers as a 
rule were not wanderers. 

As a rule, the teaching of Brahma-vidya in Upanisadic 
times, seems to have been in the hands of Brahmins who lived 
the normal life of a villager, kept a home, received and 
instructed pupils, performed the various religious rites 
according to the sdstras, attended the royal courts on invi- 
tation, specially in connection with big sacrificial performances, 
and in accordance with the idstras^ and adopted in old age 
the life of a sannydsin. At that stage, they were expected to 
practise the meditation of Bi^ahma-vidyd which they had 
so long been teaching to their pupils. 

In Ch. Up. V. 10., we are told of the virtues of a forest 
life and a life of asceticism as distinguished from that of a 
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village Brahmin following the routine of sacrifices. But 
the high value assigned to forest life here only refers to 
the tipasana or worship practised therein ; it does not mean 
that the teaching and learning of the Upanisads were an 
afPair of tlie forest life. Renunciation of the world at an 
advanced age is systematically advised both in Bruti and 
Smfti ; and this admonition applied even to the TJpanisadic 
teaclier. Bub this does not mean that he taught this branch 
of Sriiti after renouncing the world. As teachers, they were 
grhasthaSi not inhabitants of cities but simple village folk. 

In tlie Maliabharata iii.132, we are introduced to the habi- 
tation of Uddalaka and his son 6vetaketu, two great TJpanisa- 
dic names. The identity of the men is almost beyond doubt, 
for, they are spoken of as great Vedantists. Now, these men 
kept a home, received pu[)ils and instructed them and lived 
with their family in a secluded place, which subsequently 
became almost a holy place or tlrtlia. The life they lived 
was certainly a very rigorous one but was not the life of a 
sannyami, 

Manu vi. 35-37 expressly lays down tliat one should not 
adopt the last asrama without going through the previous 
ones. And in vi. 94, Manu further say^s tliat Vedanta should 
be read and studied in the usual course, i.e., along with the 
other branches of (cf. Kulliika’s commentary). In iii. 

78., we are told that all tho other asramas have to depend 
on a householder both for food as well as for learning ; this 
implies that a teacher even of the Vedas was a gfhastha. 
(cf. also iii. 70). And according to vi. 29., the actual practice 
and meditation on these teachings of the Yedas were to 
commence in the last asrama. 

Though the existing text of Manu may have been written 
in later times, the traditions preserved in it have a much 
greater antiquity. And the close similarity between Manu 
and the earlier Sm^tis {Orhyas\ in this matter, justifies us 
ill concluding that, in Upanisadic times, so far as asrama was 
concerned, the teacher of Vedanta was a gfhastha. And so 
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far as his place of residence was concerned, he was a man of 
the village ; not altogether isolated from the city, but still 
generally living away from it. 

In the list of philosophies given by Kaufilya in his 
Arthasastraf non-mention of Brahma-vidya as a philosophy 
is rather striking. It seems to point to the fact that for 
the politically minded Brahmins, Vedanta was not tlio philo- 
sophy ; it did not thrive in cities among people of the typo of 
Kaufilya ,* it had its home in villages and was cultivated 
by Brahmins of another tj^pe. Kautilya’s silence does not 
argue that Vedanta did not exist as a school, as Jacobi seems 
to think {Indian Antiquary y xlvii, p. 106) ; for, whatever the 
date of tlie composition of tlie Sutras may be, it is undeniable 
that *a school of exegesis of the Upanisads already existed 
in early timesh 

That the study of Brahma-vidya was confined, more or 
less, to Brahmins of a special class seems to be placed beyond 
doubt by the frequent references in the ITpanisads and else- 
where to Brahmavddins or ‘Professors of Brahma-vidya , 
(cf. Ch. Up. ii. 24. 1. ; Sv. i. i. ; &c.). In the Bdmdyana 
(i. 12. 4-5) also, we are told of Brahmavddins in addition to 
Brahmins versed in the Vedas ; and we are furtlier told that 
they were invited to the king^s Asvamedha sacrifice. 
Similarly, in the Bodhayana Dharmasutra (i. 4, 10 ; iv. 5. 16) 
we are introduced to a class of specialists bearing the name 
of Brahmavddin, All this shows that all Brahmins were 
not necessarily adepts in Brahma-vidya ; all did not even 
look upon it with favour. 

( To he continued ) 

Umeshohandra Bhattaoharjee 



Jayamangala and the other Commentaries 
on Sankbya-Saptati 

An attempt has been made in this paper to find out the 
author of the Jayamangala., a commentary on Sankhya-saptati, 
and his approximate age, in the light of other Jayamangalas 
and other commentaries on Saiikhya-saptati. The common-- 
tarics on the following works are called Jayamangala : 

1 Sankhya-saptati of Tsvara Krsna, 

2 Kamandaka’s Nitisara, 

3 Vatsyayaua’s Kamasutra, and 

4 Bhattikavya. 

The Jayamangala^ is mentioned as the work of Sankar^- 
carya in its colophons. The colophons at tlie end of the two 
Mss. on which the edition of the Jayamangala is based 
(Calcutta Oriental Scries, No. 19), read thus : 

®s 

gi 5 n 53*1131—^ Ms. 

The ^3 Ms. (lifEei's from the above in having 
instead of oqftwra^T^W*’- 

The name of Saukarapcarya, along with that of his precep- 
tor, is, aceording to Principal Gopinath Kaviraj, the interpola- 
tion of a scribe, the commentary being perhaps from the pen 
of the great Buddhist commentator Sahkararya, who has 
commented upon Kamandaka and Vatsyayana. The H^son 
why Sahkaracarya cannot be the author of the Jayamahgala 
is, according to Principal Kaviraj, the careless slip-shod style 
of the work which does not correspond to the depth, lucidity, 

1 Jayamangala, without any other joint designation such as 

or will, throughout this paper, stand for the commentary 

on SShkhyasaptati. 
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terseness, learning and clarity which invariably characterise 
Sahkara’s writings. 

Principal Kaviraj takes ^ahkararya to be the author 
of the Jayamahgala mainly because the title of this work is 
the same as that of the other two commentaries by Sahkararya 
onKamandaka and Vatsyayana^ and he bases his argument also 
on the fact that in the benedictory verse, the two terms 
and prove the writer to bo a Buddhist. The 

benedictory verses of the different Jayamangalas are as 
follows : 

awTf ciarfaqii eqfq? it (Kamandaka). 

fqfsi 1 

nwif n?i!«r 11 (Vatsyayana). 

snian 11 (Bhattikavya). 

Now a comparison of the first two verses clearly sIkjws 
them to be from one i)cn. Not only the metre, but the 
wording also is similar in both cases. The phrase 
is here considered to be an obeisance to Buddha. But let us 
examine here first the different sense in which the term is 
used in lexieons and literature. The term «qfq^^is synony- 
mous with = and fstisr (of. Hqw: ^n?fl g?: and ®angT?iT: 
419 ^; — Amara). Hemacandra too, gives, ^4^ as one of the 
names of Siva. Compare also — 

'fT; 1 (Abhidhanacintamani, 198). 

f'str;’? ^T7{ TPSKslq ’? 1 (Anekarthasaihgraha, III, 140, . 

With the Commentary qq f? 

wqiT 11 

Halayudha also (1, 11) gives as a name of Siva. 

MaAkhakosa (1,55) has ^ ^tq-ai II 

Brahman, Brahma, Is'vara, SvayambliQ are also called 
or : 

a: aqf«t? jRi I 
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•«( # (Mmid. Up., 1, 1, 9), 

(Svet. Up., VI, 16). 

^ (Saihkhya Sutra, 3, 56). 

(Bhagavata Parana VI, 4, 25). 

Also compare Bhagavata Parana, II, 5, 8 ; VII, 2, 22. 
Yoga Sutra, 1, 25 and Visnu Purana, IV, 4, 6. 

The benedictory verse of the Bliatti-Jayamangala is in 
Arya metre, and has also the term which is equiva- 

lent to and which may mean Buddha or Siva or Jina. 
At the beginning of the commentary (Nirnayasagara ed.) we 
find two formului — ^ci and ^ While 

the first is an obeisance to Krsna, the second is the Sanskritised 
form of the Jaiua formula ^ So, on the basis of 

the term can wo conclude that the author is 

a Buddhist or a Jaiua ? But the evidence of the colophon at 
the end of the commentary on Bhatti goes against it. There, 
the author is described as a resident of Vallabhi, a high-born 
Brahmin, son of Sri Svamin, a great grammarian and known 
by three names, viz. Jatlsvara, Jayadeva and Jayamangala. 
How can a Brahmin bow to Buddha ? 

Therefore, the term (and also Cannot 

in any way prove that the author was a Buddhist. 

The two terms, which make us suspect that the author 
of the Sankhy a- Jayamangala was a Buddhist, are and 
is not an exclusive title of Buddha, 
for, it has been applied to Kapila by Isvarakrsna himself 
( — Kar. 70 ). In the Bhagavadgita 

also Ave find Therefore this term does not 

help us now. As for the term Kaviraj says 

that it is the name of a school of Hinayana Buddhism. But 
it is interesting to compare the following verses from the 
Mahabharata in this connection. In Ssnti Parva, chap. 320, 
we find Bhisma, while explaining what Safikhya is, saying to 
Tudhisthira— 
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^ ft ftfwi ftET I 

BiWtHT qR II II 

w«ift«f aisn: i 

^s^fsrei hS^pS jrhj; ^^fsSn: ii ii 
■q I 

BHt^XaT f«IST &SJ H^IWilT II 8 • 

In the light of the above verses, I think we ought to 
explain the term as hh ■giW ci« i 

And it refers to Kapila igf*i who teaches the 'sriH 
It is quite impossible tliat ^f*T should refer to 

Buddha. The Lokattaraviidins are a school of the Hinayana. 
They are so called, because they believe tliat Buddha was no 
human being', Init “above the world” (Lokottara), who for a 
time adapted himself to worldly life. In the Mahavastu, which 
is a Hinayana work, it is said (1,159,2) that the Buddhas 
have nothing in common with the world, but everything with 
them is above the world, as for example, they wash their feet 
though they are not soiled by dust, they take food though 
they never feel hunger, etc. It is clear that one cannot call 
Buddha himself that (if it did refer to 

Buddhism at all, which I believe it does not) it could only- 
mean a Buddhist of the Lokottara vada school of Hinayana. 

Therefore it is evident that the author of the Jay amah- 
gala is not a Buddhist. Here it is essential to compare the 
Jayamahgala with other commentaries on Saiikhya-saptati, 
before we can establish the identity of our author. A detailed 
comparison of Mafharavrtti, Jayamahgala, Tattvakaumudi, 
Candrika and the commentaries of Gaudapada and Vijnana 
Bhiksu shows that many explanations and many phrases are 
common to all. This leaves us in a vei*y great confusion as 
to the relative chronology of these commentaries. But a 
careful study throws some light on this point. The question 
regarding Mathara and Gaudapada is practically settled. Not 
only t^e verbatim agreement between the two, but the fact 
(as shown below) that Gaudapada at several places quotes 
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the M&thararrtti wrongly, makes us entirely agree with the 
following remark of the learned editor of tha Matharavytti : 

ara: aiffi i a fa tniafh; 

aiunraga? wniitf?! i a aafalaT-arngiiaiis 

a»MT 5 tih II 

These few instances will clearly show what has been said 
eefore. Gaudapada on Karika 27 (p. 130, Wilson’s Edn.) 
says— 

wHifsi saifH ua: hwh- 

Biistiwi hut ^fg?j 

wfe II and further on lIUI%si *1 

‘aiagsjmfTJawflffi ii 

Mtithara on this very point says ; 

SI snt^ltw SI qUTSfST sj sj ^ht%si gtajj 

gsBuftsni^sfffi I imfHfgmsBi fsi^u; wa sit ^w- 

^%fci I t'? uisS- sr sinKism ii 

1 1 think we ought to read gtei ^^nqkhiir^.fci « 

2 While Gauclapada will have as the cause of plurality, Mathara 

will not accept as a cause. Wilson translates fiff^3uqff.n]T^r«T — 

“But from the modification of qualities produced by spontaneity^’. But in 
order to have this meaning, the phrase ought to have been ; 

or being outside the compound, cannot be grammatically joined to 

Therefore the reading was jierhaps *i ^’uqficqrrH- 

itffT I And moreover 3 ^r*it ^WT^I *Ti«l i seems to be an 

interpolation, as it disagrees with the remark of Gaudapada himself on Karika 
66 1, where he says : 

qit^qwifq 1 ^A. ! 

?TWTfT qiT»q1 *T qifq iffl tl 

Another instance is the following quotation in Gaudapada BhSsya on Karika 6r, 
qiiil w. i 

wJi qa II (Mbh., Vanaparva, 50, 38) 

This seems to be wrongly quoted from Mathara where it reads : 
qitft 1 

Jiqf « m aj y 
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Naraya^atirtW's Candrika is evidently a summary of 
Vacaspati’s Tattvakaumudi. Therefore, we are left face to 
face with Matharavrtti, Jayamahgala and Tattvakaumudi. 
There is a great deal of uncertainty as to the age of the 
Matharavrtti. The editor of this work opines that Mathara 
is not a proper name, but a family name, and as Nyayabhasya 

A third instance is the line of Gaudapada (Karika 6i) 

mm: mm: 

the correct form of which in Mathara is etc. 

It will be interesting to say here something about the lost Karika of 
I^varakrsna. Tilak in his Gltarahasya (p. 163, Hindi Edn.) says that there 
must have been a Karika after this, which refuted the views of other people. 
This according to him is based on — 

twq g ti (Svet. Up., vi, 1) 

Therefore according to him, the lost Karika is — 

qsft: mm. ii 

When i'ilak wrote it, Mat-haravrtti was not published. But now after its 
publication we have to revise this lost Karika. Mathara says — 

The Jayamaiigala also puts forth these very alternatives of or 

Mathara, however, adds as another possible alternative. To me it seems 
that this discussion is based not only on the verse of Svet. Up. but also on 
the following verse from Naradaparivrajikopanisad (Minor Upanisads, edited by 
Schrader, p. 214). 

qqt »T ii 

(It will be seen here that even the line of the Mahabha-ata, viz., -qrjt mm- 
is based on the latter half of this verse.). While i 5 vet. 
Up, mentions and it ignores ; and the Nar. Par. Up. mentions 

.but leaves out If the lost Karika is to be supplied on the basis of 

GaudapSda Bha^ya (or now on the oasis of MStharavnti) then it must have the 
mention of also. So the amended reading according to me will he 

nmv, fqgquid «im: mm: i 

That is, we should read in place of i 
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by Pak$iiasvaEam is commonlj^ called as VatsySyanabliasya 
so the Vrtti by a person belonging to the Mathara family is 
called Matharavrtti. Now who is this Mathara ? Mr. Rama- 
krishua Kavi thinks that Mathara was according to I-tsing 
a contemporary of Asvaghosa. But the date of Asvaghosa 
is uncertain. If we take it to be, say, 1st cent. A. D., then 
Mathara might be safely assigned to that date. This is 
further borne out by the fact that the Anuyogadvarasutra 
of the Jainas preserves a list of tlie Bralimanical works which 
contains the names of Kanagasattari, Kabiliyam, Sattitantam 
and M^laram. Now if the date of the Anuyogadvarasutra 
in its present from be 100 A. D., then Mathara can be safely 
put in the 1st century A. D. The editor of Matharavrtti 
(Chowkhamba Series) remarks that “according to eastern as 
well western scholars, this MatharavrttL along with the 
text of tlie Kiirika was translated into Chinese by Paramartha 
between 557 and 569 A,D. Tilak, however, differs from this 
view (Sanskrit Research, p. 108). Therefore, this Vrtti 
cannot be posterior to 394 A.D.”.^ He remarks — “In the Vrtti 
on tlie 39th Karika, we find TOim a quota- 

tion from Hastamalakastotra, whicli is contemporaneous 
with the first Saiikaracarya. Therefore, this and such other 
instances as etc., which favour Advaita 

l^hilosophy, must be regarded as interpolations, according 
to the scholars who stand for the antiquity of the Vrtti.” 

So, there are two conflicting opinions as to the age of 
Mathara, one placing him in the first century and the other in 
the eighth century A.D. But more light is needed to solve 
this problem, before anything can be said definitely. 

The agreement of Jayamangala with Mathamvrtti at 
several places may be the result either of Jayamangala 

I But Keith in his ‘Sahkhya System’, p. 70, fn., says that S. K. 
Belvalkar (Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., pp. i^i, ff.) argues that the original of the 
Chinese version was the Matharav^ti, which he is editing ; but this cannot be 
proved becaij^ derivation from a common source is still equally probable. 
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boi^rchYing soiree ideas from Mathara Qt vice vAraa. A detailed 
study of Jayamafigala shows that the author is quite expert 
in PSiqini’s Grammar and quotes .sQtras in support of his 
derivations, e. g., Karika 12 : 

I xfft 

f i nxt^wT Y«ia: i— p. i 7 >'l- 5 ' 7 - 

tfh St sraf?t i— p. 2, 11. 4-5 

Although Vacaspatimih’a indulges in grammatical 
explanations, yet not so often as the Jayamahgala. Again 
the author has quoted from Vyasabhasya on Yogasutra. He 
calls it Sahkhyapravacana. The following quotation may be 
compared : 

utitw uut;’ 

^Tun^vHfwuT^iTfsr fstuux: Yf<t i ^‘f 5 tf^?wtu 5 ii«irsn^f't^^t»S- 

I ?iu1 fw^aaiftniTmxIldt'stteTuwsra: xfuf^t ’t 

1 ^tstTur qx i 

fxfire^^mxxx^siq l — Jayamangala, p. 31, 11. 7 ff. 

rfN€*?iii^mx:^xxsn'^T!ifttux^rf^ fsiJt«tx: 1 ns sfW 
%un«mYX!iii^ 't i ’^nuxiu^ f^^tuwraxux'gxasiq i esdiix; uf%fYa- 
VrTXX«tT?f'X^«IXqUXfq«IX l ?Xx<t l -S fai^tcHXfxixiXft wluliff ^xsn- 

wre»?l’*ix^riTxff% ^1 xaifn uux 5 Xi»i »r^nx= 5 xuwui 5 utr 5 iiftf«x i 
^gisjxxfr wtqjnwTttrxwsuH' nw^wul qx i f^ivnfwuxsf ufhxi| uTeqft 

fRWWiu’Dq I VySsabhasya on Yogasutra, II. 32. 

The comparison shows that Jayamaugala has rather 
adapted the Vyasabhasya than quoted it verbatim. 

Although Matbara too quotes the Yogasutras, he never 
quotes the VySsabhasya. Again, 

‘xx^ I e«iw uxa i ?i*fl v,>?t u'jxuf?- 

’5n1*ulls’'^rixfflUM fn I tin vx wvrx i ‘srft^xfuitiXTXuiux- 

1uf5i%«T: wni:’ xfh i umfir?ixq?i^iW^EiTq i— ara*, p. 50, 11. 9 ff. 

May be compared with 

MU % wmt: fw?p^ ^ I MfuaxturaxrTiriuxfwfsi^i; wwi; 1 arer ffh 
17W fjuwax xpuo; I— JUTMmw on utwqw, II. 3. 
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With the following also marhe compared : 

I— 11. 4* 

m HI i— «ra<>, p. 51. '• i- 

I — sitHHTw on ?ii»pgw, 11. 4 . 

THTi Ttrawh (Joya., p. 51, 1 . 8) and 

tHElTfflR TWWh (ibid., 1. 12) seem to be incorrect reading for 
»i?i: and 5 ;r 3 TssM 4 ^ t«r; in the Yogasutra (II. 7 and 8). HCfliaiHtSs^mtfrre: 
< 9 fJIo p. 5t, 1. 17) is also taken from HTmsTH etc. of 

aURviTsi on II. 9. 

cigi wf^;— gmw rirn* ^ ^ ^fEUsrn^fci 1 

qw ?fEtia tncf (ri^i%^ g ) g^*| 1 ?fa 

( sitjo p. 63, 11. 3 and 4 ) is found also in ojnHMtni on (IV. 13.1' 

This shows the fondness of our author for Vyasabhasya. 

It seems that the author of the Jayamahgala liad some 
commentary of Sahkhyakarika before him. Compare—wfwii^ 

fH*eST?SQT’«*IT 

I H^nSSTtfrl ctcssunit^ etc. ( gjqo, p. 21, 11. 1 ff,, 
21, 22) ; and — (p. 22, 11. llff). 

Now these alternative explanations given here are untrace- 
able. We do not find them in Mathara or Vacaspati. And 
not only the explanation, but also the reading for 

wfWTHiHis untraceable. This alone does not prove anything 
as to the priority of the one to the other but on the whole 
it appears that the author of the Jaymahgala had not the 
Matharavrtti before him. There is a very striking passage in 
Mathara— HsiT I ( f^Wl ^ ER 

fnqwqr. )®— HtSTsfw on Kar. 45. 

Compare it with l jft 

Jl «gT»i etc. 

1 In vacaspati attributes this quotation to iifeffser. In 

on II* 13-1 VScaspati quotes it and attributes it 

2 I do not know why the editor has put this sentence in a parenthesis. 

L H, Q., September, 1929. 
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Does it not look as if Mathara were criticising the tiew 
of Jayamahgala ? While there is no line or passage in 
Jayamahgala which might show that the author is cognisant 
of a Mathara^Ttti, the line quoted above clearly shows that 
he had made use of the Jayamangala. Therefore, the verbal 
agreement between them rather tends to prove the priority of 
the Jayamahgala to the Matharavrtti. There is another 
faOt which points to this conclusion. According to the 
Jayamangala the reading of the text of Karika 26 ought to be : 

(The reading in the text 
is based on Dr. Jlia’s edition). On this reading Jayamangala 
notes Simps'SiT^^HKH; «ci: l WRjg I 

Mathara reads in the text of the Karika 

Although it might be said here that the reading 
in the text might not be that of the commentator himself, 
for it. ‘is not quoted as in the Vrtti, yet the explanation 

leaves no doubt as to the order of the text. Can 
we not say, in view of the fact that this reading is not found 
in any of the editions or mss., that it is adopted by Mathara 
after reading the note on ain in the Jayamangala ? 

There is another very vital question. Who is this 
Sankaracarya, the author of the Jayamangala j Is he the 
great first Acarya of that name or some one else ? It has 
been said by Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj in his introduction to 
the Jayamangala, that its style does not correspond to “the 
depth, lucidity, terseness, learning and clarity which invari- 
ably characterise Sankara’s diction”. Let us examine the 
following quotation from the Jayamangala on Karika 17 ; 

‘ qvT’n; 15W.S pm 

Further on we find in the Wl* on KSr. 18— , 
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1 Rut tlTEHfarH^«ir^Tq & Ifh ?W*lYir*( I 

Compare with it II. 1 : 

n^fiTj -srar Jt»re*a e^<it: i 

?T?irt5TT fsft'?!: Mtn.‘ H'Sd’H'fT ?ra %!iTfii uif'tj i 

Os this is as follows — 

% ^Tt^x ^rarurf^q 

This clearly shows that the Jayamaugala I’efers to this 
portion of Sankara’s hhasya by the term There- 

fore, this Sahkaracarya of Jayamahgala is not only different 
from the great Acarya, but is later than him. 

Now, when we compare Vacaspati’s Tattvakaumudi with 
the Jayamahgala, we find innumerable instances where both 
agree. A few instances are given here ; 

I ( 'SRTo, p. 37 . 11 . 4 . 5 )• 


€5fPfiHT!ti?Brt ft^wncmrsiTf qsafii trjt 

i ( Kar. 30 ) 

RMft I p. 14, 1. 20.) 

JPBra^q) 'idf M: ^hs^rsrlfcl 1 ( Kar. II ). 

nw%wrf^i? !ifag^^gwiTf 5 ;«?gi?{ 1 ( ai^io, Kar. 40). * 

I ( K 5 r. 40 ). 


u^^rasffw'f^rrRj Eisjnwaiij ’iig; 


nrwrt irfhijfi<n5Ti?i«iiTaTH 1 nf^E'fitxrtcj 

wq: I 'qglw: nj^rwirntj ^^Ifh 1 ( 'siq., Kar, 22). 


UN W'^d'wiai^qrnf 1 n^rranNEfijrii!! Eiwrpinstij qig: jp^- 

WMqn:, M^swTwnatEpscu^ %ai; si*?Eifi^giinj,'iis?Eril^im’iiw- 

Mfkmn tEiRiwpjiq; n ^ Eig i ^ mAU jxi n ;, n*^<i<»i<^ni Ma <iriaMrx CTTq »i»i4n- 

K8r, 22). 
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ETTTO I 

i4R*r(R#m t Rfwtt flift ft4t»I?flN WERfv«»[RI I I- 

' Eiqo, Kar. 51 ). 

RfEW-H I I §ffi: fjsEftjftfn isr®^- 

RfR^RI 1 ( n?3», Kar. 72 ). 

The agreement at several places is so striking that we are 
obliged to conclude that one of the two has used or seen 
the commentary of the other. But who is earlier and who is 
later ? At the first instance one is disinclined to believe that 
VSeaspati could borrow or utilize the Jayamangala. Several 
scholars arc of opinion that the Jayamangala must have used 
YScaspati’s Tattvakaumudi. The comparison made above is 
not sufficiently decisive. So we have to find out some other 
deciding factor. The following instance in our opinion gives 
this deciding factor : in liis on Kar. 51, 

says — 

I Ri’emT«iiiT3R=Rft?i5n^»Ef HI fidk: 

H®?tri3i?[si’rr<' »TWT?i I ehaHre} ?P5dtsifignlt»i 

HI ’aRHg»DTfkf%aRi iicpnfa: i 
■ai^ WI«t I 

afei TTv^ttflsiaasi a; feETJURisr- 

aiwiTRna'aWTfflfn i 

Here, the criticisms by Vacaspati presupposes a com- 
mentary. In kfethara or Gaufiapada, we do not find any thing 
corresponding to it. But comj)are it with the Jayamafigala. 

HT? ^ I BRIHPRI- 

iHniiR5g?pRrS tw nw NivfRWRffi i arw Hi^wramsEs^- 

nwHiEgjitRra hi tHfi; fENlRi rri 

irwpi THRirprafr 7WW3H%gErr i ehe- 
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^ f% 1 mx mrfn (?) i Tfa t 

nT*ii iirepnfHqf^^ i 

I TfT^ TTiif n^fn i 

The comparison will show that while the passages under- 
lined are exactly identical, the remaining portion is also the 
same in trend. It is clear that Vacaspati is here criticising 
the Jayamahgala. 

The following quotation from Vijhanabhiksu also agrees 
with Vacaspatimisra in sense, but it proves nothing : 

i ^ mx \ trfTrit- 

ftmuf Yft I — Vijnanabhiksu on III, < 114 . 

It is quite clear that Vijhanabhiksu, who is much later 
than Vacaspati, and who flourished in the middle of the 
sixteenth century A.D., cannot be the target of Vacaspati’s 
attack. Moreover, the agreement between Vijhanabhiksu 
and Vacaspati is not so striking as between Vacaspati and the 
Jayamahgala. Therefore, in conclusion it may be safely 
asserted that the author of the Jayamahgala is earlier than 
Vacaspati and later than the great Sahkaracarya. According 
to Macdonell ( History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 393 ) 
Vacaspati’s time is about 1100 A.D.^ And the great Adi 
Sahkara cannot be i)laced later than the eighth century 
A.D. Therefore our Jayamahgal^Sahkaracarya must have 
flourished about 1000 A.D. In this conclusion, I am fully 
supported by Mr. Ram Krishna Kavi, who writing on the 
Jayamahgala in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, October, 1927, says : “All these Jayamahgalas are 


I But according to Keith, the time of Vacaspati Miira is ninth century 
A.D. See J,R.A.S., 1914, 1098. 
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extensively read and found in Malabar. To relieve the 
anxiety of some critics that the great Acarya should not 
be associated with the authorship of these commentaries 
under tho same name, we have to search for another 
^afikarScarya in Malabar who, besides being an author, must 
be a piipil of Govindabhagavatpada. We shall try to find 
one to answer our purpose. 

In the commentary on Vatsyayana, one of the quotations 

II. l.) is traced to 

Ratirahasya of Kokkoka who belongs to tlie tenth century 
and in my opinion is later than Sa,hkhyabhiksu, the author of 
N%arasarvasva. Jayamangala on Vatsyayana may therefore 
be assigned to some period later than 1000 A.D.” 

Further on, according to Mr. Kavi, two more works of 
Sailkaracarya, a pupil of Govindabhagavatpada, are found. 
One is a commentary called Yogabhasya-vivarana on Vyasa- 
bhSsya and the other called Bhasyapradipa, a commentary on 
Ssbarabhasya. In one of the coloj^lions of the latter, the 
scribe has written The Ms. once belonged 

to a well-known Payyur Patteri of Malabar who flourished 
between 1300 and 1400 A.D. or even later. To this Payyur 
family belonged a great scholar called Paramesvara who 
wrote commentaries on several works and who is the son of 
the R§i and the pupil of Sankaracarya. cf . xfn 

aak; i 

This shows that Sankara must have been one of Para- 
mefivara’s relatives and his tutor. Por, in a work called 
Sivodaya, the author Vasudeva, one of the eight brothers of 
ParameSvara, describes his family and mentions Safikara as 
one of his uncles. 

“Thus Bhasyapradipa and Yogabhasyavivara^ are deci- 
dedly the compositions of one a ad the same SaAkax«c5rya, 
who, as said by VSsudeva, was the pupil of Oovindabhaga' 
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vatpSda. We are inclined to think that all the Jayamahgalas 
must have been the production of this Sankara.” ^ 

The Jayamahgala on Saiikliyasaptati, therefore, is earlier 
than Vacaspati, and if the existing Matharavrtti is not 
the genuine one (as there arc reason?- to suspect) then 
Jayamahgala may bo safely placed earlier than oven the 
Matharavrtti. 


HabaDatta Sabma 


I In the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
mentioned by the Editor that "Mr. Kavi says that all 
and that this Sankara lived about 1400 A.D." 


January, rgaS, p. 94, it is 
these authors are identical 


This is a mistake. Mr. Kavi mentions that the 


, „ „ ' wu«i uic Ms. belonged to the. well- 

known Payyur latten who flourished between 1300 and 1400 A.D." So that 
I 4 WA.D. can bethe date of the possessor of the Ms. and not that of the 
author. Therefore, this gankaiScarya cannot be placed la^^ than .1000 A.D„ 
Of near about# 



Iron an3 Steel in the Egvedic Age 

A ^ 

The hyinn (X-72.2) in the Rgveda stands thus, — 
q^tn: qr^: smf^: iif«: Dr. Schraeder 

translates : 

“The smith with brushwood on the hearth, and in liis luind 
a goose’s wing, with anvil and a blazing fire awaits a wealthy 
customer,” and states that it is ‘^the oldest passage on Indo- 
germanic ground which introduces us into a smithy.”^ 

Ordinarily the meaning of the Rk, as rendered by various 
commentators, is “with dried faggots of trees as fuel and fans 
of wings of birds, and clear and bright stones, the Karmm^a or 
the smith (engaged in making arrows) desires a rich person 
(to buy them).” But the Rk may be more literally translated 
thus — with dried medicinal plants, 
with the wings of birds, wk: the smith, with bright 

stones, desires rich persons, that is, ^^with dried 

medicinal plants and wings of hirds^ as also bright stones, 
the smith awaits wealthy m^n.” 

In the first place, we see that the smith (harmara) of 
the ?.gveda had to do something with dried medicinal plants. 
But what,, would probably these medicinal plants be required 
tor by the Rgvedio smith, and what would be the nature 
of such medicinal j)lant8 one can hardly explain. It would 
be really difficult, however, to get the true meaning of this 
passage of the Rgveda elsewhere, except from the literature 
existent on the manufacture of ‘wootz’^ or Indian steel, where 

1 Schraeder, Prehistoric Aritiquities, p. 162. 

2 Woots or Ootz is probably the name of steel in the Gujarafi 
language in use at Bombay, from which place the first specimens of 
Indian steel were sent to England under that name/' David Mushet> 
Papers on Indian Iron and Steel, p. 666* 

Roscoe writes : ‘^Lastly or Indian steel must be mentioned. 
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^7e often meet with the use of such modioiual plants in the 
process. From such sources, however, we learn that *‘tho wood 
which is selected to furnish carbon to the iron, is tlio cassia 
auriculata^^ and the leaf used to cover the iron and wood is 
that of the asclepias giganta"^ or where it is nob available, that 
of the convolvulus laurifolusy ^ 

The same authority observes again — "It seems probable 
that the selection of particular kinds of vegetable matter 


This is a product prepared l^y beating mallcabjc iron in small clay 
crucibles, in which small pieces of tlie wood Cassia Auriculata arc also 
placed, until tlie external portions begin. to fuse. The product is then 
haininered frequently and the steel thus consist of a mixture of two 
irons, one being rich and the other poor iti carbon. Indian wootz is 
extremely hard and elastic, and was highly i)rized by the ancients. A 
specimen of wootz was sent from bombay to the President of the Royal 
Society, and the first description of the substance was given by 
Dr. Pearson in 1795 (Phil. Trans. 1795, part 1 1 , 322) and the steel 
was afterwards analysed by I'araday and Henry.” — Roscoe, Chemistry, 
vol. II, Metal, p. 988. 

1 '"A tall shrub (Tarwar in Hindi ; Mayahari Talapatra in Sans.), 
with virgate branches and underside of the leaves finely gre}^ downy. 
It is said in Spon's Encyclopedia to yield a medicinal re^>in...Iii 
Bengal a brownish sap hardens on the surface of wounds on the bark ; 
this may be the so-called resin.” — Watt, Dictionary of Economic 
Products of India, vol, II, p. 205. 

'‘The seeds are valued as local application in purulent ophthalmia, 

an infusion of the leaves is esteemed as a cooling medicine. > The 

root is spoken of as of great value in tempering iron metal.” — Watt, 
Commercial Products of India, p. 289. 

“1 have been informed by my friend Dr. Sherwood that the native 
Doctors are in the habit of prescribing this medicine in diabetic cases.’' 
— Ainslie, Mat, Medica, vol, II. From all these it is very clear that 
the plant is a medicinal one, 

2 ^Akanda' in Hindi ; ‘Arka' in Sans. (It is a well known medi- 
cinal plant), 

3 From a letter addressed to The Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland by J. M. Heath in 1837, 

SEPTEMBER, I929 
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to afford carbon to the ii'on may not be altogether a matter 
of fancy. The Indian steel maker, of course, knows nothing 
of the theory of his operations. He is satisfied with knowing 
that he can convert iron into steel by fusing it with what he 
calls medicine,^ and this medicine, as experience has tauglit 
him, must be dried wood and green leaves, and as different 
woods and leaves very probably contain carburetted hydrogen 
in very different proportions, experience may have taught 
him that he can make iron pass into tlie state of steel 
more quickly and witli a smaller bulk of particular kinds of 
vegetable matter than with others. The cassia auriculala 
is the only wood I have ever seen used for tlie purpose. It 
contains a large quantity of the extract called catechu. The 
leaf of the convolvulus is no less remarkable.*' 


I The operation receives a scientific explanation in the hand of a 
well known iron expert of modern times.— “On elevating tlie temper- 
ature an abundant evolution of carburetted hydrogen gas would 

take place from tlie vegetable matter, and as its escape would 

be prevented it would be retained in contact with the iron, which 

at a Iiigh temperature have a much greater affinity for gaseous 

than fur concrete carbon. This would greatly shorten the operation and 
probably at a much lower temperature than were the iron in contact 
with charcoal powder. In no other way can 1 account for the fact 
that iron is converted into cast steel by the natives of India, in two 
hours and a half, with an application of heat that in this country 
would be considered quite inadequate to produce such an effect ; while 
at Sheffield it requires at least four hours to melt blistered steel in 
wind furnaces of the best construction, although the crucibles in which 
the steel is melted, are at a white heat when the metal is put into 
them, and in the Indian process, the crucibles are put into the furnace 
quite cold.” — On Indian Iron and Steel, in a letter addressed to the 
Secy., Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland by J. M, 
Heath, Nov. 1837. 

‘‘The fact of the superior reductive process of uncharred fuel, men- 
tioned by Mr. Heath and known to the unlettered Indian by the experi- 
ence of ages, has not escaped notice in my investigations” (vide. Phil. 
Mag., vols, xxxii, xxxiii),— -Mushet, Iron and Steel, vol. i, pp, 6-12. 
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The above is quite significant, and since the simplicity 
of the process of steel making in India even up to the 
present day gives a clear proof of its being carried on tradi- 
tionally from the remotest antiquity, the explanation of 
the Rg-vedie passage ^\oith dried medicinal 

plants"'' means some sort of medicinal plant like ^cassia auri- 
culata etc. used in the manufacture of Svootz.’ 

From the above elucidation of the passage, it is quite 
clear that means ^^with dried medicinal plants"' 

Let us next turn to find out the explanation of^^fir 
It plainly signifies — the icings of birds" or as Schraeder 
renders ^'goose's wingsf* But why the smith required them is 
a very difficult question to solve. 

Sayana understands by '3!<f>Trvr: the wings of the 

arrow-shaft.^ But this moaning seems to be very doubtful. 
Most of the modern scholars support the view that the Rg- 
vedic smitli required them for bellows or fans. But the 
bcillows could never be made of wings of birds. Science does 
not accept the idea at all, A bellow is generally made of 
leather, otherwise it cannot be air-tiglit. On the otlier hand, 
the preparation of fans is not ])articularly tenable. For in the 
process of iron smelting ordinary fans would he useless. 
Again the use of the expression ^karmara" in the Jlk involves 
the idea of ay as or iron smelting by helloiving through bellows 
(dhamati) and producing the sound of bellowing.^ 

1 Then the smith becomes an arrow maker. This is what is hardly 
seen in India. The smith prepared the head of the arrow while the 
rest must have been finished by a distinct guild of arrow-makers 

vana-kara-v\dQ I, 184,3530, 7. Vajasaneyi Sarnhita, 
xxvi, 46 ; Taittirlya Brahmana, iii, 4, 3, i. Cf. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, 300 ; Weber, Indische Studien, 18, 29, 286 ; Hopkins, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 13, 275, et seq. 25, 337). “A regular 
profession of arrow making existed"— Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index. 

2 Vide ‘*On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India." — The Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol, ill, no, 4, pp. 795-800. 
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The smith, therefore, of the Vedic age was acquainted 
with the making of bellows which he certainly could not 
prepare with the wings of birds. As the term ^harmara' itself 
involves the conception of fire, hammering and working with 
bellows, we have very little to trouble about these things iu 
the text. All the accessories of a smith’s shop in the Rg-vedic 
age could be easily, understood from the expression 'Imrmara 
identified with liis work to blow. That is, he used to 
work with fire by blowing air through the bellows (making 
a peculiar sound), as also striking with his liammer (from 
striking) on the anvil. ^ 

Now the tools and accessories of the llg-vedic master 
smith, viz., anvil, Ijammer, bellows, etc. being understood, the 
proper explanation of the expression in the Kk 

in question may be rendered by taking it to moan something 
wliich the smith used for the manufacture of his steel. 

Again from the particulars of ^vootz’-making quoted 
above we find that dried medicinal plants ( ^iTfcrfk: ) 

were used for the making of steel. Tiiese supplied no 
doubt the requisite carbon to the iron for converting it into 
steel. Similarly wo know from the analysis of goose’s 
wings^ that owing to the small percentage of carbon they con- 
tain they might liave been used by the Ilg- vedic smith for 
the proper and final carburisation of iron for its conversion 
into steel. 

Such an interpretation will make the llg-vedic process 
of manufacture more easily understood even in the light of 
modern steel making.^ 

1 Vide p. 435, fn. 2 . 

2 “Goose-feathers — volatile matter — go, charcoal lO.” — Mushet, 
“On Indian Iron and Steel/' p. 730. 

3 Vide Bessemer’s process of manufacturing steel. Roscoe writes : 

“Other difficulties arose, a mass of pasty wrought-iron being 

produced. This was overcome by the important suggestion made by 
Mushet (Patent, Sep. 22, 1856) of the addition of spiegel^X the end of 
the operation in such quantity as is necessary for the conversion of the 
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The next expression which we have to expound is 
I Literally it means ‘bright stones’. But what these 
stones were is a question that presents some diflSLOulby. Saya^a 
does not explain them clearly. Most of the modern scholars 
are inclined to believe that they were 'whetting stones,^ 
Bub this is hardly adequate. The plurality of the form 
with the single individual 'karmara' goes against this view. 

The extremely economical and simple method of manu- 
facture with which the Bg-vedic smith was acquainted is 
plainly against such a conception.’^ Further the question 
as to why the whetting stones should bo 'hright' throws 
considerable doubt over the interpretation.® 

The Vedic smith may require a bundle of dried medicinal 
plants, and a lot of goose’s or birds’ wings but why 
he should have a number of whetting stones and again why 
they should be ‘bright* cannot be accounted for. Hence the 
rendering “bright whetting stones*^ is faulty and unacceptable. 

We may, however, keeping the literal idea of 
as 'clean hright stones,^ render their proper moaning as 
clean or bright stones of ore. Fur, in the Satapatha Brah- 
niana,’^ we have it clearly stated tliat *ayas^ was obtained by 

whole of tlie wrouglit-iroii into steel.” — Roscoe, Chemistry, vol. II, 
Metals, p. 975. 

'^Spiegel — contains carbon from 3 '5-6 per cent,^’ — Ibid., p. 960. 

N. B, As Mushet was then the most conversant with the operations 
of Indian steehmaking, this very valuable suggestion he 
might have been able to render to the art from his Indian 
experience. His own observation on the point viz. “known 
to the unlettered Indian by the experience of ages” is quite 
indicative of the value he attached to the process. 

1 One could hardly see more than a single ivhettmg stone in an 
Indian smithy and that too he would say had come to him from his 
forefathers. 

2 The ‘whetting stone’ of an Indian smithy is a very hard 
Silicate stone without any lustre. 

3 Satapatha Brahmana, vi, i, 3, 5, Also Macdonell & Keith, 
Vedic Index, vol, I, p. 405. 
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smelting the ). So here may be easily taken 

to mean bright ^stone ore^ or simply bright stones from which 
the *karmUra* used to obtain his metal. Tradition also 
supports this rendering, inasmuch as, we have evidences of 
the ‘wootz’ (steel) manufactured in India from the bright 
quartzian stony ore.^ 

Now tlie last point of difficulty in the E.k which requires 
a reasonable solution is about i.e., ‘^desires rich 

persons” or “awaits rich people/^ Why the Vedic smith should 
await wealthy buyers for his things is not clearly understood, 
SSya^a satisfies himself by explaining that the 'Icarmara' 
used to manufacture arrows and as those articles were pur- 
chased in ancient times by rich men only, he could do nothing 
bub await them. This rendering of the terms has been accepted 
by all the Vedic commentators. The foreign Vedic scholars 
also have followed suit. But still the meaning is not clear. 
Tradition, however, enlightens us somewhat on the point, and 
wo may quote here from a learned authority^ the following in 

1 “The ore from which the Woolz steel is made is the magne- 
tic oxide of iron, combined with quartr^^ of which specimens accom- 
pany this letter. The ore varies much in its appearance, according 
as the grains of quartz and oxide, of iron are large and small ; but 
the proportion in which the component parts unite is nearly uniform- 
ly 48 of quartz and 5.2 of oxide of iron in 100 parts by weight.’' — 
From a letter addressed to the Secy., Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland by J. M. Heath., Nov., 1837. 

N. B* From the above it is clear that it is no wonder if the ore is 
seen as bright and fine stones owing to the presence of nearly 
50 % of quartzs. Again that the Wootz or Indian steel 
used to be obtained direct from the ore we have the following 
evidences in proof of same : “We may, without risk, conclude 
that it (Wootz) is made directly from the ore."— Dr, Pearson. 
Phil, Trans. Royal Society y^o\. 85, 1795, p. 343. 

“That the Wootz of India, in the state in which we receive it, is 
the immediate product of the ore seems to be undoubted." — Stoddart, 
Treatise on Metals, vol, I, p, 323. 

2 Mushet, “On Indian Iron and Steel,*' p. 366. 
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our support:— ‘‘The first correct idea we received from history of 
the importance of steel in the arts is from the account of the 
present made by Porus to Alexander of 40 lbs of Indian steel, 
a present which wo are bound to consider was the most valu- 
able that Porus could bestow, and tlie most acceptable that 
Alexander (at that time overwhelmed with the spoils of the 
East) could receive. This transaction on the banks of the 
Hydaspes must have taken place at least 800 years after 
iron was in use in Palestine, and affords a strong presump- 
tion that steel, if not then altogether unknown to. the arti- 
ficers in Alexander’s army, was an article exceedingly rare. 
The same observation will equally apply to India at the same 
time. Nothing in the estimation of Porus in his extensive 
dominions loas more valuable than a gift of steel f 

The above is i)lainly suggestive as to why the Rg-vedic 
'kafmidra' would await rich people for buying his article, as 
in that far remote period of antiquity, it is no wonder that 
the material (steel) should be highly valued by the ancient 
people. All the data given above lead us, therefore, to believe 
that the Rg-vedic smith was actually engaged in making steel 
direct from the ore.^ 

In fact, the arguments here advanced in support of our 
interpretation of the Rk under question, afford a most valuable 
material in proof of the existence of iron in the I^g-vedic 

I Cf. “The antiquity of the Indian process is no less astonish- 
ing than its ingenuity ; we can hardly doubt that the tools with which 
the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and 
syenite with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel. There is no 
evidence to show that any of the nations of antiquity besides the 
Hindus were acquainted with the art of making steel/’ — Mushet, 
“Tapers on Indian Iron and Steel.” p. 66g, 

“It appears then that the claim of India to a discovery of Iron- 
and Steel-making which has exercised more influence on the arts 
conducive to civilization and manufacturing industry than any other 
within the whole range of human inventions is altogether unquestion- 
able/^—]. M. Heath, “Letter to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland/’ Nov., 1837. 
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times, inasmuch as this is the only passage in tlie whole of 
the Rg-veda that gives a description of the process of manu- 
facturing skel in that oldest period of antiquity and this 
method of manufacture when compared with that followed 
in India even up to the beginning of the last century fully 
gives evidence of the preservation and continuity of the art 
as handed down from generation to generation by traditional 
methods from ages long gone by. 

Thus from the Rk elucidated above we can describe how 
the Rg-veclic smith used to manufacture steel in those 
times. He used to manufacture direct from the ore (most 
probably bright quartzian magnetic stones of iron oxide), 
in an open hearth (made of mud), adjusted with bellows and 
fire, and covered over with dried medicinal plants such as 
Cassia Auriculata ; the whole was then lieated until tlie 
product began to fuse when hirds^ wings were added for the 
proper and final carburisation of tlie mass which, at the 
end of the operation, was frequently hammered into steel. 


Maninmia Nath Banerji 



The Machinery of Administration as depicted 
in the Kautiliya 

To understand fully the way in which government was 
administered at the time of Candragupta Maurya, a know- 
ledge of the various officers with a demarcation of the res- 
pective ranges of their duties is essential. A clear and 
accurate description of such duties would 

The importance show the divisions and sub-divisions 

of a tlUstWOrtby r rm • i 

delineation of the fhe labour necessary for an emcient work- 

duties of the offi- ijjg Qf huge machinery of administra- 

tion of the Maurya empire. This will also 
serve as a convenient means of comparing the system of 
admininistration of the Maurya period with those of earlier 
or later times. Such comparisons are calculated to indicate 
the line of evolution of the Hindu administrative system 
together with the changes through which it passed at the 
various epochs. I have shown in my Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Folity^ ch. vii, the extent of resemblance existing 
among the several lists of functionaries named in Sanskrit 
works from the Vedic period to the Kautiliya, The recog- 
nition of the eighteen tlrthas (functionaries) of a state was 
traditional and had a very early origin. In tracing the 
evolution of the state officials, it has also been pointed out 
how some of the private or serai-private servants of the 
king’s liousehold gradually evolved into executive officers 
of government in later times. A few instances would make 
the point clear. The Brahmana of the Taittirlya-Sarphitdi, 
and Taittiriya-Brahmana and the Purohita figuring among 
the eight vtras of the Pancavirpsa Brahmana appear to be 
the same, signifying the royal priest. The Senanl of the 
Vedic list is the Commander of the Army and the* Sfuta the 
Royal Equerry. The latter officer was very lik^ a mere 
private servant of the king's household, but an official charg- 
ed with the state duty of loading after the management of 
LH.Qh SEPTEMBER, 1929 7 
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all the horses kept for the king’s personal use as well 
as for military purposes. In later times, with the greater 
differentiation of duties, his place was occupied by the 
Asvadhyaksa (Superintendent of Horses) in the KatUillya 
list. The Ak^avapa or the Superintendent of Dicing, 
appears to have been a private servant of the royal 
entourage, but later on, he was a public official supervising 
the gambling halls and collecting revenue therefrom. The 
Dyntadhyaksa with similar functions is found in the Kauti* 
Ilya, There are several other officers of the Vedic period, 
such as Samgrahltry Bliagadugha, Bathakara, who may 
also be cited in corroboration of my remark regarding the 
two aforesaid points viz, the evolution of some of the Govern- 
ment officials from the royal entourage, and tlie resemblance 
in functions and sometimes in names of several functionaries 


of the Vedic and later periods ; but the names of those cited 

above are sufficient for the present purpose. 

The delineation of the respective spheres of duties of the 

many state-officials mentioned in the KatUillya, pointing out 

at the same time the gradation of their ranks, is no doubt 

an interesting task, but it is not without 

The difficulty ot difficulties. Apart from the obscurity 

the task. ^ , r) .7 • 

of the text of the KauUUya 011 many items 

of duty of the officials, the treatise is sometimes silent on 

the position of some of the officers in the official hierarchy. 

In such cases, the difficulty has to be overcome, if possible, 

by inferences drawn from other evidences. 

^Tie scale of salaries and allowances to the queen, crown- 

prince, royal priest, prime minister, and the various officers 

of state supplies a clue by which the rank 
Evidence as to , ^ 11. 

the several ranks ^ particular person or oflucer can be deter^ 


ih the official 
hierarchy. 


mined. The largest amount is recommend- 
ed for the (permanent) sacrificial priest 


(ytvij), royal tutor^ mantrin, royal priest {purohita), com- 


I K., bk. V, ch. 3* 
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inaiKler-iu-chief, crowu-prince as also the queen and the 

king’s mother. In the first rank are there- 

The officials in found so. far as the secular adininistra* 

the first rank. , , . 

tive work is concerned, the mmitnn, and 

the coinmander-in chief. The crown-prince was also appoint- 
ed at times to responsible posts under government, e.g. the 
governorship of a province. 

In the second rank are named DaiivUrikay Antarpam^ika. 

Pramstfy Samahartry and Sannidhatf, The 

The officials in official named second is the Superintendent 
the second rank. ^ 

of the inner or ladies’ appartments. His 

designation appears to be a variant of Antarvesmika [antar 
(inner) and vesma (house) ]. He belongs to the king’s house- 
hold staff, and important as his duties are, 
Antarvanigika. he has been placed in the second rtok of 
officials in respect of salary. His duties 
will bo detailed in connection with the deUneatioii of the 


king’s liousehold staff, and so ho is left out of consideration 
for the present. 

Daimtrika was not always the ordinary gate-keeper as his 

designation may lead one to think, but was a high official 

with responsible duties. The variants of his 
Dauvarika. ... . • i ^ 

designation as given in the Amara-ko^a 

are : pratiharaj dvarapalay dvahsthccy dvahsthita and darsctka^ 
while those in the Ahhidhdna-ratnamald of Halayudhu are 
dvdJisthay dauvankay ksattr> dandin, vetmdh(;tray utsdraka, 
dvm*apdla, and pratihara. As already pointed out he receiv- 
ed a salary equal to that of the Prasastr, Samiihartr, 
and Sannidhatr, and higher than that of the judicial 
officer of the town (Pauravyavaharika) and the members 
of the mantri-pari^at. The word Dauvarika is found in the 
Arthaiastra more than once (I, 12 ; 21 ; V, 2) along with 
the names of the most important and responsible officers of 
the State* Every morning along with tlie ministers and king’s 
relatives he had to wait for and receive the king in an apart- 
ment of the palace (I, 20 : cAttirtbySrn raantribhib samban- 
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dhibhib dauTayikUi ca). If occasion demanded he is 
^recommended to be entrusted even with the duties usually 
performed by the king himself^ (dauvarikantarvamsikaraukhas 
ca yathoktam rajapra^idhiin anuvarbayet). 

The Prasastf* was most probably the official who was in 
.charge of the department in which the writs or instruments 
containing the royal orders were prepared, and from which 
PraS^str vvere issued to the individuals con- 

cerned in the formal way. Bk. II, ch. 10 
of the Kautiliya on the preparation of royal writs is silent 
as to the officer under whose direction the affairs of the 


department were carried on. The Pra^ast^' named in the 
second grade of the official hierarchy is very probably the 
officer who was the head of this department. The 
nature of his duties required that the person entrusted with 
them should be extermely trustworthy, and hence the 
dignified position of this office in the official cadre. 

The Sannidhatv and Samuha^'tf named last in the list were 
the two most important executive officers in the dominion. 


Sannidhatr. 


The Sannidhatr was saddled with heavy 
duties. In addition to certain items of work 


done directly by himself, he had to supervise the duties of 
the following Superintendents of different departments viz,, 
(1) The Superintendent of the Treasure- 
dents house {Koiddliyah^a). (2) The Superinten- 

Sannidhatr. dent of Trades {Panyddhyahsa). (3) The 

Superintendent of Store-house {Kosthagdradhyaksa). (4) The 
Superintendent of Forest Stores (KnpyddhyaksaJ , (5) The 
Superintendent of the Arsenal fAyudhagaradhyaksaJ. (6) The 
Superintendent of Prisons {JBandhandgarddhyak^a)* 

The reason for holding that these six Superintendents 
were under the control of Sannidhatr lies in the fact that 
certain items of work implying and involving supervision of 
those of the aforesaid Superintendents are mentioned in 
Book II, ch. 5 of the KmtiUy<^i enumerating his duties in 
a f eh^ral way. In €vddition to this work, he was in charge 
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of the construction and perhaps afao ^he up>kee{!) of the houses 
required for working the six departments viz, Kosagrha, 
(Treasure-house) Panyagrha, (Trade-house), Kasthdgara 
(Store-house) Kupyagrha, (Forest Store-house), Ayudlidgara 
(Arsenal) and Bandhandgara (Jail). These were built under 
the direction of the Sanyiidhdtr, according to particular plans 
with underground rooms where necessary, to suit the require- 
ments of the work done there. In addition to these buildings 
those for the Malidmdtras as also those for the location of 
the law-courts {Bharmasthiya) were also constructed under 
his supervision.^ 

The woi ks of the Superintendent of Weights 

dhyaJcsa)j and the Superintendent of Measures (Manddhyaksa) 

were supervised by the Panyddhyakm^ who 

Two Superinten- to control or supervise other 

dents under . ^ . a c 

Fanyadhyaksa. matters concerning other departments or 

government. He had, for example, to 

control the prices of all the commodities manufactured or 

garnered in the several departments of government and sold 

to the public at large. The fixing of the prices was a difficult 

task, as it had to be done after taking into account various 

factors bearing upon the collection or production of the 

commodities. 

The Superintendent of Mines {Akarddhyaksa) had a close 

.. touch with the Superintendent of the Trea- 

Akaradhyaksa. . .. ... A^ • 

sure house, tor, as Kautilya says, the mines 

are the source of the treasure, and treasure the source of the 

1 isf., II, ch, 5. 

2 The opening passage of AT., IV, ch. 2 has the words 'samstha- 

dhyaksyah panyasamsthayrup tulamanabhandani caveksetai. pautava- 
pacarat’. Here samsth^dhyaksa may refer to the head of the particular 
department where wares of a particular class are stored, manufactured, 
and sold, but as the work of supervision of a department is best done 
by an official not belonging to the department and as we find such 
official in the Pa^yadhyakna^ the SctuHsthadhyaksa in the passage would, 
I think, be the Pa'^ddhyak^a, ^ 
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Rrmy. It is with the treasure and the army that the whole 

World can be acquired. But inspite of this close connection 

between the spheres of work of the two heads of departments, 

the text does not mention that the Superintendent of Mines 

was under the Sannidhatf as the Superintendent of the 

Treasure-house was. The extracting of metals from the ores 

and the collection of pearls and precious stones from land and 

ocean-mines were the duties of the ' Alcaradhyaksa. The 

further treatment of the metals thus obtained to convert them 

into metal wares, coins etc. rested upon 

(1) the Lohadhyaksa^ in charge of the 

Five oUier inferior metals, 

Superintendents 

connected witli (2) the Laksdnadhyaksa the Minter of 


the Mining 
Department. 


copper coins, ^ 

(3) the Sumrnddhyakm, who was in 
charge of the department for making gold wares and orna- 
ments, and had to supervise the work of the Saumrnika, 
the Minter of gold and silver coins ; 

while the Khanyadhyaksa had to give the final merchantable 
shape to the precious stones, conch-shells, pearls, corals, and 
the k^ara from which salt was obtained. There was a separate 
officer {Lava^ddhyaksa) who was entrusted with the disposal 
of the purified salt, and the collection of government dues on 
this as well as on the salt imported from outside.® 

The treasure kept in the Treasure-house included among 
other things ratna^ sdra, phalgu and htpya. These four items 
comprised articles of diverse kinds from 
pearls and precious stones to sandal wood, 
agallochum, skins, blankets, and clotts of 
various descriptions. It will bo seen shortly 
that cloths and blankets were manufactured, 
and skins stored in the two government 
departments under Sutrddhyakm (Superin- 
tendent of Weaving) and Kupyadhyak^a respectiYely but the 


Whether the 
Treasure-house 
had any connec- 
tion with the 
Forest Store- 
house and the 
Weaving Depart 
menu 


I *rhe English translation On this point by Dr. R*'i Shaiiia Sastri 
is faulty. 3 isr„ itjclis, *3, 13. 
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The connection 
of Kosfchagara 
and Kiipyagara 
with other de- 
partments. 


textiles in the Treasure-house were of five qualities and com- 
prised those from places noted for their manufacture, while 
the skins kept there were valuable, and were of animals 
different from those named in connection with the forest 
store-house. 

We have examined the connection of the departments 
under the Koiadhyaksa and Panyddhyak^a 
witli the other departments. The next 
two Superintendents under the Sannidhatr 
are those of Kosthdgdra (Store-house) and 
Kupydgdra (Forest Store-house). 

The articles of food and clothing needed in the several 
departments of government e.g. the Military and the Live- 
stock, as also for payments in kind made by the government 
when necessary were supplied from these two as also from 
other departments where they were stored or manufactured,^ 

The close touch of the Ayudhdgdra (arsenal) with the 
police and the military, as filso that of the 
Bandhandgara (jail) with the Dliarmasthlya 
and Kantalca^odhana courts needs no men- 
tion, and as regards the jail {Bandhandgara) 
in a town, the Nctgaraka (Town-keeper) 
was associated with its management, very 
probably, as subordinate to the Sanni- 
dhdti\ ^ 

The duties of the Samahartf may be 
divided into : 

The conduct of the department entrusted with the 
maintenance of statistical records up to date as a 
permanent source of information at all times of the 
year, and with the work of land surveyi, The 
statistics in regard to a town were compiled under 


The toiicli of 
arsenal and jail 
with other de- 
partments. 


The Jail in a 
town and the 
Nagaraka. 


Samahartr. 


( 1 ) 


1 For references-fo payment of salary etc, in kind {bhakta), 
/f., II, clis, 32, 33 } V, ch. 3. 

2 if., 11. cb, 


see 
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the direction of the Nagarahay the official in 
charge of a town.^ 

(2) The collection of all sorts of taxes and other govern- 
ment dues through officers directly under him, 
or through those of other departments, who by 
the nature of their work could realize the dues 
more conveniently, making over, subsequently, to 
the Samahartf the sums realized by them.® 

(3) The control and supervision of the Accountant- 
General and l)is staff, the checking of accounts, 
endeavouring at the same time to keep down the 
expenses as far as possible. That it was part of his 
duty not merely to collect government dues and 
to exercise pressure for keeping the items of expen- 
ses as far within the prescribed limits as possible 
is evident from passages in book II, ch. G of the 
Kautillya where the items comprised in the wliole 
body of expenditure {vyayasarlram) are enumerat- 
ed in a general way as a subject requiring the 
Samahartrs attention, and the reduction of ex- 
penditure has been mentioned as one of his duties 

^ {hrasam vyayasya). 

(4) It was the practice in the Kantaha-§odhana court 
that throe Pradestvs or three Amatyas would try 
cases. ^ As an Amatya (high official), the Sama- 
hartr could sit as one of these judges in the court 
for trying cases. This inference obtains confirma- 
tion from the opening passage of Bk. IV, ch. 9 of 
the Kautillyay where the Samahartrs and the Pm- 
destrs are asked to maintain discipline in the various 
departments of government by bringing to book the 
offending heads of departments or their subordinates. 
But as there were many Amatyas (high officials), the 
Samahartr had to sit as a judge at inteirVals, which 

•r 

1 K,y 11, chs. 35, 36. i Kn H, ch. 6. 

3 See giy Studies in Ancient Hindu PcHtyy p. lib 4 IV, ch» r. 
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must have been long in view of the various other 
duties occupying much of his time, 

(5) The detection of offences committed by the Govern- 
ment servants in the performance of their duties 
and the collection of correct information in regard 
to matters involved in the land survey and the 
keeping of statistical records up to date by engag- 
ing the services of officers of the Department of 
Secret Intelligence were the duties of the Sama- 
hartt\^ Of course, he was relieved in the perform- 
ance of these duties by a large number of subor- 
dinate officers of various grades, whose assistance 
made it possible for him to do justice to his multi- 
farious works. 

The ^uJkadhyaksa (Superintendent of Tolls) appears to 
have been under tlie Sannidhatr, for sulka (toll) is included 
in the first division of government dues, the collection of 
which was supervised by the Sannidhatt\ This division was 
named dtirgam,^ The otlier divisions such as khanii setu^ 
vanam mention in a general way the articles subject to the 
payment of tolls or other impositions. These articles 
are detailed in the Kaatillya, II, ch. 22 with the mention 
of the sums paid on them as toll. Moreover, dvaradey<x (gate- 
due) collected by the Superintendent of Tolls is included 
in the diirgam mentioned above. This shows in a general way 
that the Superintendent by the nature of his duties was under 
the superintendence of the Sannidhatr^ and as he had no duties 
other than the collection of ^ulka (toll) and the like, he 
appears to have been wholly subordinate to the Sannidhatr, 
The SUadhyak^a (Superintendent of Agriculture) super- 
vised the raising of food crops and medicinal herbs on orown 
Sitadhyaksa Jands, and the collection of certain govern- 
ment dues connected with agrieulture. The 
yield of crops from crown lands was stored under his care. 

2 A"., 1 1 , ch. 6 . 


I a:,, U, 35 ; iv, 9 . 
I.H.Q., SEPTBMBER, 1929 
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The Sutradhyaksa (Superintendent of Weaving) was 

, responsible for the manufacture of textiles, 

Sutradhyakga. ^ 

ropes etc. for use for government purposes 
mentioned in connection with the Kosthagaradhyaksa, 

The Suradhyaksa (Superintendent of Liquor) looked after 
the preparation of liquor for government use and its sale 


Suradhyaksa. 


in grog-shops. Ho also regulated the 
location of grog-shops conducted by private 


individuals, controlled them otherwise, and collected from 


them the government dues. 

It was the duty of the Siinadhyaksa (Superintendent of 
Slaughter) to prevent the molestation of birds and beasts 


Sunadhyaksa. 


declared to be under state protection or 
living in the forest preserves of the State. 


He also supervised the butchers' trade. 


{To he continued) 


Narendha Natu Law 



Some Historical Sites and Monuments of Kerala 

II 

Nedumpura Tali 

Neclumpura Tali in the Codiin State is one of the most important 
historical sites of ancient Keral.a, about which, curiously enough, 
history has been silent. A brief notice that it contains a Siva temple 
with some old inscriptions is all that is vouchsafed to us in the 
monumental work of Mr. Sewell on the Antiquities of Southern India. 
An examination of this secluded and generally unknown place and 
the unfolding of its past are rendered difficult by its comparative inac- 
cessibility to the ordinary traveller accustomed only to modern 
conveyances and means of communication. But, apart from its lithic 
documents noticed by me in a previous article, a study of its antique 
remains as well as of its existing traditions is bound to bring to 
light valuable historical materials. 1 his will amply repay the travail 
of the tourist and sight-scer and of the patient research student, as 
it will considerably help the investigation of certain interesting 
points in Keral.a history, and suggest fresh historical problems for 
solution. 

Tali is a village in the TalappalU Taluk of the Cochin State, about 
5 miles south of the PaUambi Railway Station on the Malabar branch 
of the South Indian Railway and 8 miles due west of Ceruturutti on 
the Cochin State Railway. Inaccessible by road and situated in 
remote corner of the north-western part of the State, it is removed 
from all centres of civilization. Tourists getting down at the sixth mile- 
stone on the Ceruturutti-Ponnani road will have to trudge a distance 
of about 3 miles through paddy flats and well-wooded hillocks to 
reach the place. This village can also be reached from the south by 
the road running from Vatakkanceri to Nelluvaya and Titccur, the 
last village being about 4 to 5 miles south of Tali. 

The name ‘Tali,' which first meant the temple, the unit of local 
administration, and later on the manager of the temple, appears 
to have been applied to the city of Nityavicaresvarain in which it 
was situate. It is now known as Nedum Tali, and Nedumpura 
Tab, the first being a contraction of the second and different 
from the Net-iya Ta}i of KralolpaUi fame or it might mean the 
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‘Great TalF, especially as the deity of the pagoda is designated ‘Tiru- 
mattali Appan’. ‘Nedumpura Tali* must have received its prefix 
'Nedumpura* frbm Nedumpuraiyurnada, the country in which it was 
situate, and in which the Ta]i temple was the grandest and most 
important pagoda. The prefix distinguishes it from other places 
which continue to have the affix ‘Tali’ added on to them. 

According to one tradition these Ta]is were the seats of the 
Perumals who ruled over Kerala. These Perumals are said to have 
frequently toured about the country and given the name of ‘Ta]i* 
to their palaces, and the residences of their councillors, the four 
Taliyatiris. It is likely that some of them were the seats of the local 
potentates including the scions of the early Peruma] family shut out 
from regal succession by the law of Marumak kathayam, of the princes 
who became the ancestors of some of the royal houses like the Puralisans 
of KaUayam (North Malabar), the Ayirur Svanlpam, the Quilon royal 
famil 3 % etc. They had their miniature courts and generals similar 
to those attending on the suzerain Perumal. 

There is some basis for this tradition, since we find that we have 
definUe historical data to prove that many of these Talis were once 
the capitals of pro-consuls, c.g., Nileswaraiu Tali, Raman Tali, Koiik- 
kottu Tali, the Cranganilr Tajis, the Kafcatturutti (Vatakkenkur) and 
Tirunakkara (Tekkenkur) TaHs, Nedumpura Tab might, therefore, 
well have been the capital of the Nedunipuraiyurnad Chief. 

Traditionally, these Tabs number about cighteen^and-a-half, the 
half-Tali being the Ara-Tali of Cranganur, said to have been converted, 
with royal permission, into the present Koduugu Mosque. Nedum- 
pura Tali is said to have been the most important of these Tabs, as 
it had a famous and richly endowed temple with about io8 shrines 
within its Sanketam or sacredotal and temporal jurisdiction. 

Even to-day relics of these are visible through the labyrinth of 
ruins scattered about the plain, barely two furlong to the east of 
the principal temple of Nedumpura Tabi and separated from it by 
means of the Arakulam. This latter is a wonderful “half-tank” 
similar to the lake, Ara Kulam, of the Imperial Capital of 
Cranganur, about half a mile by a quarter of a mile in size. 
Half of the Arakulam of Nityavicaresvarani is now used for 
paddy cultivation, and the rest is choked up with rubbish from the 
neighbouring plains. The open space in the east of it is literally 
strewn with the wreckage of centuries, the most striking being the 
granite idols, some of enormous size. These rear their heads over 
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the tops of every woody ridge and through every cluster of trees in 
the homesteads of the poor Moplah peasantry of the locality. One of 
these lingams, perched on the top of a hill more than 40 feet higlu is 
about feet high. Its upper portion is circular and is 4 feet in 
altitude with a circumference of about 7^ feet, while the lower part is 
hexagonal in shape. This image, popularly and correctly styled ‘the 
Tatiyan Tevar' or ‘Big’ J^iva Lingam, is set up on a pVhamox basement 
of granite, 4ft. 9 in. square and one foot high. The original temple 
appears to have been approachable from the ground below by a flight 
of stone-paved steps which have now disappeared almost completely. 
Remains of similar temples with slightly smaller idols as well as the 
vestiges of more than a dozen wells can be found all over the place. 

Apart from historical records, existing local traditions about whole- 
sale conversions to Islam, destruction of temples in the Ponnani Taluk 
and the construction of a well-built fort at a strategical position 


I Systematic conservation alone can save from imminent des- 
truction the still surviving traces of the pristine glory of a parochial 
civilisation which preserved the best fruits of Hindu culture and the 
manifold achievements of the Malayalis in the arts, architecture and 
art-crafts. Already, many causes have greatly contributed to the rapid 
dispersion of many of these extant traces that have survived the 
ravages of time, and only a few massive idols and granite slabs 
remain, the solitary remnants of imposing edifices which have for 
many centuries defied all human efforts to dislodge or transport 
them. 

Apart from conservation, the imperative necessity of commencing 
excavation operations on a systematic scale and under able and 
expert direction is more and more keenly felt. Unlike In many 
other places, the area over which the temple exercised immediate 
jurisdiction, i.e., the Avibalapparawbu or temple site, is almost clearly 
marked out by the presence of monuments, and hence the task of digg- 
ing up the remains is comparatively easy. But the swift advance of 
time and the swifter action of man will complicate tenfold the diffi- 
culties of the archaeologist in laying bare to the public the various ins- 
criptional and art treasures lying entombed in this benighted region. 
In fact, even now the action of the landords of the place in filling 
up the Arakulam — which be a fait actompli’^h^^ introduced another 
element of confusion in the matter of excavation. 
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at KQrrnad by Tipu Sultan, lend support to the view that he had 
some hand in the downfall of this premier city of the Nedumpuraiyur 
Chiefs. For Kurrnad is situated about 6 miles north-west ofTaH 
and at the junction of two important commercial land routes, viz,y 
the Palghat-Ponnani road and its branch to Kunnamkulam and 
ultimately to Cavakkad and Trcur, 

With a well-endowed old temple which had attached to itself a 
large number of J^iva shrines, TaH might well have been the capital of 
an important principality. There are even now traces to show that the 
Ayirur Svarupam, a collateral branch of the present Patifiuarriyedatt 
SvaiTipani or the Cranganur royal family, exercised in the early 
medieval period some sort of authority over Tali and the neighbour- 
ing parts, especially towards the west. The Raja of Ayirur is said 
to have possessed a palace called the Ayirfir Kovilakam in (kder 
demm adjacent to the Taji deUam and now merged into it. He is 
believed to have owned the Bhadrakali temple of 6ri Vlrasthana!]!, 
popularly called Tiruvittanikkavu, now administered by an Adigal 
family who claims its ownership and who perforins the worsliip in 
it like the Adigajs of the Cranganur Bhagavatl temple. This shrine 
is barely half a mile to the west of the premier Siva temple. Tali itself 
is half-way between the traditional and original seat of the Ayirur fami- 
ly in Vannerinad, some 6 miles south of Fonnani, and their next 
known capital Palappetfg now a petty village in the Kannamkiilain 
amsam of the Ponnani Taluk of South IMalabar, 4 miles soutli-west 
of Trprayar and 18 miles south of Cetwai creek. 

Another relic is a strong fort located a furlong to the north of the 
temple and built throughout of l^rick and laterite, on the summit of a 
high hill, about a mile in circumference. This citadel had a deep moat, 
now mostly filled up with mud and masses of cyclopean masonry carried 
by the torrents from the hill- top above and the high ramparts around. 
The fortress probably faced the west, the deep rectangular cut made 
by the outway towards the centre being clearly visible on that side. 
It was probably also connected by a bridge (now lost) with another 
hill of the same height to its north, as may be inferred from the ex- 
istence of a long mound of earth of the same level between the two 
hills, The crown of the last hill is wide enough to have provided 
space for a bastion or turret in which a strong reserve force could be 
safely lodged, ready for any emergency. On the principal hill is a 
small eminence containing a crater-like hollow, tlie evident traces 
of a watch-tower. 
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This fort is now designated the Ceraman* KoUa, the fort of 
Ceraman l^eriimal, by a people who love to assign eveything ancient 
to Ceraman Fcriunah the eponymous hero of popular tradition in 
Kerala. It most probably belonged to the (or provincial 

ruler) and was occupied by the Palanayar {Senupall, Commander) of 
Nedumpurruyurnadii, mentioned in the epigraphs in the temple at Tali. 

Nedumpuraiyurnadu seems to have comprised the major portion 
of the TalappajU Taluk and extended right up to the eastern borders 
of Ffilghat and included it. This province was divided into many 
sub-divisions, none of which are named in the Tali inscriptions. 
The name of one of them, Vaccanadu, the country about Maiikarai 
on the Fottanilr-Soranur portion of the South Indian Railway, has, 
however, come down to us; for Kandan Kaman, a native of Mafikarai 
in this subdivision of Nedumpuraiyurnadu, is mentioned along with 
other chiefs of Malainadu in the retinue of Frince Rajaditya Cola, 
son of Farakesari Farantaka I.^ 

This Nedurnpiiraiyurnadu has also been mentioned in the Cochin 
plates of Bhaskara Ravi Varma- as the territory of Kotai Sri Kanthan 
and Kotai Ravi who witnessed that document. Dr, Hultzsch, when 
Government Epigraphist, identified it with Falakkadu (Fiilghat) and 
with the Furaigilannadu of the Tirunelli grant, Though the latter 
equation is incorrect, his identification of Nedumpuraiyurnadu with 
Falghat is confirmed by surviving relics. The most significant of these 
is that the Falghat Accans (called also the Rajas of the Tarur Svaru- 
paip), the descedants of the Falghat Rajas, are still using the name of 
Nedumpuraiyurnadu for their ancestral kingdom in their AriyiUuvalcca 
— a purificatory ceremony accompanied with the throwing at the claim- 
ant to the throne, of raw uncooked rice sanctified by mantras, which 
was an essential preliminary to the KirlUim Veccu Valcca or coronation. 

There is also a tradition that the ancestors cf the Falghat Rajas 
emigrated from the western to the eastern parts and fixed their capi- 
tal at Falghat, or more probably at Nedumpuraiyur, an old city on 
the Falghat road. They are ^.aid to have given part of their territories 
in the Atavanad ammm of the Fonnani Taluk to Aiuvanceri Tam- 


1 Vide The Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology 
tn India^ 1905-6— the inscriptions of Farantaka I at Tirunamanallur, 
p. 181. 

2 Epigraphia Indica^ vol, III, p, 68, 

3 bidian Antiquary^ vol. XX, pp. 285*92, 
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purakkal, the great 'primate of Keraja. This amsam lies only a few 
miles to the north-west of Tali. As the emigration is sd'lJ to have 
taken place before the Konnanpada of 917 A.c. we may understand 
why the Tali inscriptions do not refer to the Naduvali as residing at 
Tali. 

A preliminary examination of the antiquities of the place in the 
light of local traditions and subsequent history, therefore, brings to 
light that this historic site was the seat of a prominent Naduvali or 
Patanayaf'^ih^i of Nedumpuraiyurnadu — and that it was the resi- 
dence of the Ayirur Svarupam. It is a point for careful investiga- 
tion as to which of these chiefs first occupied the place, when the 
Ayirur family emigrated to Taji and from there to PalappeUi (their 
capital in historic times) and when the Ffilghat Accans came 
to be separated from the Cochin Rajas who were their relatives 
according to tradition. 

A. Govinda Wariak 



Assamese Historical Literature’ 


The talented compiler of the Gupta inscriptions penned the follow^ 
ing lines deploring the absence of ancient historical compilations 

in India : '‘Rich as have been their bequests to us in other lines, 

the Hindus have not transmitted to us any historical works which 

can be accepted as reliable for very early times It is, indeed, very 

questionable whether the ancient Hindus ever possessed the true 
historical sense in the shape of the faculty of putting together 

genuine history on broad and critical lines/"* This statement would 

liave been qualified to a great extent if it had been known that the 
Assamese people have preserved regular chronicles of their country 
from very early times. This claim is substantiated by what Sir George 
Abraham Grierson said several years ago in the Linguistic Survey of 
India : “The Assamese are justly proud of their national literature. 
In no department have they been more successful than in a branch 

of study in which India, as a rule, is curiously deficient The 

historical works or Buranjis, as they are styled by the Assamese, are 
numerous aad voluminous. According to the custom of the country, 
a knowledge of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualification to an 
Assamese gentleman/^ 

Anandaram Dhekial Phukan, the first Assamese to receive the 
light of western culture, and to rise to the rank of a District 
Magistrate at the age of twenty-seven, wrote so early as 1855 : “In 
no department of literature do the Assamese appear tO' have been 
more successful than in history. Remnants of historical works that 
treat of the times of Bhagadatta, a contemporary of RajS Yudhi- 
sthira, are still in existence. The chain of historical events, however, 
*since the last 600 years, has been carefully preserved, and their 
authenticity can be relied upon. It would be difficult to name all 
the historical works, or as they are styled by the Assamese, Buranjis, 


* Read at the Fifth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Lahore in November, 1928. 

1 Dr. J. F. Fleet’s Indian Epigraphy, reprinted from the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, vol. II, pp. 3 and 5. 

2 Ltngutsttc Survey of India, sq\. I, part 1, Introductory, p. 156, 

SEPTEMBER, 1929 q 
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iThey are numerous ahd voluminous. According to the custom of the 
country, a knowledge of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in an Assamese gentleman, and every family of distinction, 
and specially the Government and public officers, kept the most 
minute records of historical events, prepared by the learned Pundits 
of the country.’^ ^ 

Of these Buranjis, a few have been recovered while many others 
are still in the possession of ancient families. They are written in fast- 
coloured ink on polished strips of the bark of Sad {Aquilaria 
Agalhcha) tree. We may classify these chronicles under three main 
heads, confining our remarks to those which we have ourselves seen 
apd gone through : 

1. Desultory chronicles of the Hindu kings of Kamarupa, from 
Bhagadatta to the conquest of Assam by the Ahoms, a 
Shan tribe, in 1228 A.c. 

2. Chronicles of the Ahom kings of Assam from 1228 to the 
termination of their rule in 1826, continued up to 1838 A.C., 
or even later, 

3. Chronicles of countries other than Assam. 

Besides the above three classes there are other chronicles supple- 
menting and amplifying the information found in the former, vis.^ 
dynastic archives and chronicles, family histories or VarpiSavalis, 
chronicles of the religious institutions or Satria Buranjis, and metrical 
chronicles dealing with the lives of religious pontiffs and founders of 
the numerous religious creeds and monasteries of Assam.** 

1 . Chronicles of Early KamarUpa Rulers , — History and tradition 
are interwoven in the texture of these chronicles, and none of them 
give an exhaustive survey of all the rulers, though attempts are 
made to indicate the chronology by the mention of succeeding dynas- 
ties with the names of their prominent representatives. One feels that 
the crude chroniclers have committed 'the fault of treating contem- 
poraneous dynasties as successive ones*. Some names occurring here ai^p 
to be found in the inscriptions of Kamarupa kings published from 

1 Anandaram Phukan : A Few Remarks on the Assamese 
Language, 1855, p. 45 ff. 

2 For a detailed classification of Assamese Buranjis see S. K. 
Bhuyan^s New Lights on Mogul India from Assamese Sources, pub- 
lished in the Islamic Culture, July, 1928, pp. 324-27. 
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time tQ time in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society^ of Bengal and the 
Epigrapkia Indica,^ 

According to these chronicles* the earliest kings of Assam or Kama- 
rupa was Mahirahga-danava, son of Brahma, who had his capital at 
Moiroka near Gauhati, He was succeeded by liatakasur, Sambarasur 
and Ratnasur. The last king was killed by Visnu, who installed 
Narakasiir on the throne of Pragjyotisa. After the death of Naraka in 
the hands of Srikrsna, the great Bhagadatta of Kurukaetra fame sat 
on the throne of Kamarupa. Discrepancies are noticeable in the 
enumeration of the successors of Bhagadatta, and we come across the 
following names : Bhagadatta’s son Dharmapala, his son Kamapala, his 
son Prthvipala, and numerous other kings of the Bhagadatta line, ex* 
tending over nineteen generations, each ruler reigning for a period of 
los to 125 years. Then came a king of another dynasty, named 
Madhava, whose son Laksmlpala invaded Gauda, and died after a reign 
of 74 years. Laksmipala’s son Subahu, Savahga in some chronicles, de- 
tained the horse let loose by Raja Vikramaditya in connection with 
his Asvamedha sacrifice. Vikramaditya invaded Pragjyotispura, and 
rescued his sacrificial horse after vanquishing Subahu, who then re- 
tired to the Himalayas with his wife and children. He was succeeded 
by his minister Sumati, though he had a son, Subala, who joined 
his father in his penances. There were 21 kings of the dynasty of 
Madhava. Then a Ksatriya named Jitari, who belonged to the 
Dravida country, occupied the throne of Kamarupa and assumed 
the name Dharmapala, and brought to Assam several families of 
Brahmanas and Kayasthas from Gauda and Kanauj. Dharmapala^s 
son iSatanik, also known as Ratnapala or Raktasiipha, invaded the 
.tfiauda kingdom, and was succeeded by his son SomapSla, The 
K§atriya dynasty founded by Jitari ruled for eight, according to 
some manuscripts, seventeen generations, the last being Ramacandr^l 
or Pratapasimha, whose son through Candraprabha, named Sa^anka 
or Ariraatta, became ruler of all the four plthas of Kamarupa, — Ratna, 
Kama, Svarna and Saumara, Arimatta constructed a huge ranapart, 
which is known as Vaidyargarh up to this day ; he was defeated by 


I The copper-plate grants of the following kings of Kamarupa 
were published in the JASB for 1840, 1894, 1897 and 1898 respec- 
tively : — Vanamaladeva, Balavarraa, Indrapala, Ratnapala ; those of 
Vaidyaderva, Vallabhadeva and Bhaskaravarma in the Epigraphia 
Indica of 1894, 1898, 1899 and 1914 respectively, 
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the invader Phingua of \he royal family of Kamata, who had learned- 
the vulnerable point in the war-methods of Arimatta from the latter's- 
wife Raktamala. Phingua murdered Raktamala, but he himself was 
killed by Arimatta's son Raktasimha or Gajahka, who then ascended 
the throne of his father. Gajahka was succeeded by his son Siika- 
rahka, and the latter by Mrganka. Arimatta's descendants ruled 
for four generations, for the period of 240 years, from haka 1160 to 
1400. Mrganka was childless, and he died of consumption as a 
punishment for carrying on secret liason with a Brahmana woman. 
With Mrganka, the long line of Hindu rulers of Assam came to an 
end. Kamarupa then became divided into numerous principalities, 
governed by the Barabhuyans and others who were gradually subdued 
by the Ahoms. The kingdom was invaded by Hussain Shah, Bad- 
shah of Gauda. Cooch Behar then rose into prominence under Visva- 
sirnha in the first half of the sixteenth century.’ 

The above synopsis, which has been based on manuscript chronic- 
les, without any attempt to divest the narrative of its native crude- 
ness, will convince the reader that a systematic attempt was made 
in old Assam to record at least the traditions, which have been re- 
garded as a subsidiary source of history, specially when they receive 
corroboration from other authoritative records, such as inscriptions, 
The original narrative of the Buranjis might have been drawn from 
written records which have now been lost, and which may eventually 
come to light when a more systematic, vigorous and organised attempt 
is made to recover and examine all the manuscripts lying in the 
archives of Assamese families. Epigraphic records, hitherto dis- 

coverd, tend more to corroborate in substance than to contradict the 
account given above, making ample allowance for the absence of the, 
critical spirit which is mainly a modern product. At least, it 
has not been proved that any of the facts is of doubtful authenticity 
except from the chronological point of view. 

Inscriptional evidence helps us to trace the following rulers of 


I This account of the early Kamarupa rulers is based on two India 
Office manuscripts, transcripts of which are in the library of the 
Kamariipa Anusandhana Samiti, Gauhati. I have also consulted 
Haliram Dhekial Phukan's (father of Anandaram quoted ante) 
History of Assam in Bengali published in 1829. Phukan appears 
to have drawn his materials from ms. chronicles of the class 
^escribed in this paper, . , 
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Kaoiarupa: Naraka, Bhagadatta, Vajradatta, interval/ Paisyavarman, 
Samudravarman, Balavarman I, Kalyanavarman, Ganapativarman, 
Bhaskaravarman, interval, Susthitavarman alias Mrganka, Supras- 
thitavarman, Bhaskaravarman, interval, Salastambha, Vigrahastambha, : 
Palakastambha, Vijayastambha, interval ( ? ), Sri-Haris, interval, 
Pralambha, Harjjara, Vanamala, Jayamala, Balavarman II, interval, 
Tyagasimha, Brahmapala, Ratnapala, Purandarapala, interval, Tisya- 
deva, Vaidyadeva. The non-recurrence of most of these names in 
the chronicles may be due to the following reasons : First, the epigra- 
phic texts were composed by learned scholars under the strict super- 
vision of ministers to be finally approved by the monarch, and in 
consultation with authentic dynastic records, where laudatory ex- 
aggerations may creep in, as in the case of the Mandasor Inscrption 
of Yasodharman'*^ but never an inaccuracy with regard to the ntimes 
of persons or places. As a reward for his labour the composer's name 
occasionally goes down to posterity being engraved in the con- 
cluding part of the inscription, like Mahadandanayaka Harisena 
of the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta. The kings are men- 
tioned by their honorific appellations, rather than by their popular 
titles, except on very rare occasions, when the popular name had some 
widespread significance as in the case of Bhaskaravarman’s father 
Susthitavarman, whose alternative name Mrganka also figures in 
the Nidhanpur copper-plate, a title which Harnsavega mentioned 
before Emperor liaraavardhana.® The chronicles of the early period 
mainly written for popular instruction generally inserted the names by 
which the monarchs were known widely among their subjects, 
Arimatta, who like king Arthur is the central figure of an exten- 
sive cycle of legends, is never known as J^asaiika, which name 
occurs curiously in one chronicle only. So we believe some of the 
chronicle kings of Kamarupa may be identical with the sovereigns 
of the epigraphic records. Secondly, the inscriptions hitherto dis- 
covered do not help us to trace the missing links j and intervals 
of hundreds of years, as in the case of Vajradatta and Pusyavarman, 


1 According to Yuan Chwang, the dynasty of Bhagadatta had been 
ruling for 3,000 years when he visited Kamarupa ; so the interval 
between Vajradatta and Pusyavarman may be roughly computed at 
2,600 years. 

2 Smith's Early History of India^ p, 328. 

3 Bana's Harqa-carita^ tr* Cowell and Thomas, 
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remain still anbridged* The chronicle kings might have reigned in 
these intervals. 

Now let us turn to the epigraphic corroborations of the chronicle 
hccounL In all the inscriptions and Hindu classics, Bhagadatta is 
regarded as the founder of the dynasty of kings, known after his 
name, and known also as the Bhauma or Kaumra dynasty.^ The 
chronicles give Dharmapala as the name of Bhagadatta^s successor, 
against Vajradatta in the inscriptions. Dharmapala is a generic 
title, being assumed also by the first Dravidian king of Kamarupa, 
Jitari, Vajradatta might have been known also as Dharmapala, which 
has been used by our traditionalist chronicler, leaving the more ac- 
curate dynastic name Vajradatta to the official composer. 

Another king of Kamarupa, Subahu, is said to have intercepted 
the i?acrificial horse of Vikramaditya, evidently a powerful ruler of 
Northern India. As this tradition has a more general interest we will 
scrutinise it somewhat minutely. The generic character of the name 
Vtkratmditya has now been established beyond question. But who 
was this particular Vikramaditya who vanquished the Kamarupa king, 
Subahu, the last king of the post-Bhagadatta dynasty ? There are 
four recorded conflicts between Kamarupa and rulers of Northern India, 

(a) Kamarupa was one of the kingdoms whose rulers, Pratyanta- 
ni'Patts^ fulfilled the imperious commands, and obeyed the orders 
of the Indian Napoleon, Samudragupta, as we learn from the Allaha- 
bad Inscription, which however does not give any account of the 
conquest or subjugation of Kamarupa beyond mere reference to the 
event. It is a well-known fact that the Imperial Guptas favoured 
the recrudescence of Hinduism, and that Samudragupta, who has been 
styled Ahvamedha-Parakrania in a coin, restored the A^vamedha 
sacrifice, which was in abeyance perhaps since the time of Pusya- 
mitra. The conqueror performed the ceremony with great splendout, 
and millions of gold and silver coins were distributed among 
BrShmanas. An inscribed stone figure of the horse is now in the 
Lucknow Museum, though the inscription which was visible before 
is now almost effaced.^ Samudragupta^s son Candragupta II is 
regarded as one of the Indian Vikramadityas, during whose reign 


1 Bhauma is applied to a ruler of Naraka's race in Ratnapala^s 
grant, while Kaumra is used as the name of the dynasty to whftJh 
Vajradatta belonged in lndrapala‘s grant* Vide JASB, 1897, P* 124. 

2 Smith’s Early Hi$Ury of India, p. 288. * 
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Kalidasa is supposed to have flourished. The* poet's description of 
Raghii^s victory over the Kamarupa king,’ who was vanquished 
in his own territory by the imperial invader, might be an echo of the 
actual defeat of the ruler of Assam in the hands of the father of the 
poet's patron. It is one of the most rational historical mistakes In 
record that our chronicles transferred the title Vikramaditya from son 
to father ; and besides, who knows that the Indian Napoleon himself 
was not a Vikramaditya ? 

{b) According to the Mandasor Stone Inscription, Yasodharman 
extended his territories up to the Lohitya. The achievements of 
this ruler as recorded in the inscription have been held as an instance 
of panegyric grandiloquence ^ and his name is not mentioned in 
any other contemporary document, except a few inscriptions, which 
would be impossible if he had been a Vikramaditya, 

{c) The Aphsad Inscription refers to the victory of Mahasena- 
gupta of the later Gupta family over Siisthitavarman, the fame of 
which heroic deed was heard on the banks of the Lohitya during 
the reign of Mahasenagupta's grandson Adityasena, some seventy or 
eighty years after. Discarding the theory that Susthitavarman was 
a Maukhari king, and taking him to be a Kamarupa ruler, father 
of Bhaskaravarman,^ we have no additional data to connect the 
Mahasenagupta-Susthitavarman contest with our chronicler's Vikra- 
midditya-Subahu campaign. 

{d) According to the account of the chronicle, the last king of 
Naraka's line was ousted by Madhava, who had 20 successors, the 
last being Subahu who was defeated by a Vikramaditya. The copper- 
plate of Ratnapala (JASB, 1898, p. 1 14) states that Naraka’s dynasty 
was overthrown by Salastambha, a great king of the Mlecchas* 
^alastambha had 20 successors the last being Tyagasimha. The 
grant of Vanamaladeva (JASB, 1840), says that Pralambha, father 
of Harjjaravarman,* destroyed his enemies and took action against 
those who were enemies to his ancestors, from Salas tambha to Sr> 
haraa. In the inscription of Jayadeva Paracakrakama, the Lic^ 
chavi king of Nepal^ Harsadeva is mentioned as father of Rajya- 

1 Raghuvarfisa^ canto 4, vv, 81-85. 

2 The name Susthitavarman does not occur in any Maukhari 
coin or record, 

3 In the rock inscription at Te2pur,of the reign of Harjjaravarman, 
where the Gupta era 510 has been used, corresponding to 828-29 AC. 
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mati, born of the royal family of Bhagadatta, a compliment which has 
not been paid to her father Harsadeva, probably because Rajyamati's 
relationship with the Bhagadatta family was derived from the female 
line,* One thing is clear from this inference, that Rajyamati's 
mother etc, being of the family of Bhagadatta, Harsadeva must 
be of a non-Bhagadatta family, a conclusion which agrees with the 
evidence of the chronicle account and Vanamala's grant read with 
that of Ratnapala, Prof. S. Krsnasvami Aiyangar surmises that 
Harsadeva of the Nepal Inscription is the same as SrLliarsa of 
Vanamala's grant. The learned historian points to the possibility of 
Harsadeva of Kamarupa and lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalihga and 
Koi^ala being the Gauda ruler who was defeated by YaiSovarman of 
Kanauj, as described in the Prakrt poem Gaudavaho^ i.e., Gaudavadha 
or slaying of the Bengal ruler.- Ya§ovarman was a veritable Vikra- 
maditya, being patron of Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja, author of the 
Gaudavaho, May we not take the Vikramaditya-Subahu conflict to be 
identical with the Yasovarman-Harsadeva war? 

The chronicles have preserved a large mass of folklore which 
is still to be found in oral traditions among the people, some 
being associated with many ancient sites and ruins of the Assam 
valley. We hesitate to dismiss the account as untrustworthy, for the 
paucity of data with which they can be verified, and which may be 
forthcoming when long-continued investigations will place at our 
disposal a larger volume of facts. There are instances where tradition 
has preceded history. I will cite only one instance. An historical ballad 
procured by me from a villager, dealing with the adventure of Badan- 
candra Barphukan,the Ahom Viceroy of Gauhati, who brought over the 
Burmese to Assam in 1817, gives the picture of an Assamese princess, 
Rangili by name, the queen of King Bodowapaya of Ava,^ Accord- 


1 The inscription was deciphered by Dr, Bhagawanlal Indraji, 
in the Ind, Antiquary, vol, ix. The date of the inscrp. corresponds 
to A.C. 758-59* 

2 Forgotten Episodes in the History of Mediaeval India^J.LH.t 
Dec. 1926, ,.p, 327. The two questions, ist,, whether Susthitavar- 
man of the Aphsad Inscription was king of Kamarupa ; 2nd. whether 
Harsadeva is of non-Bhagadatta origin, discussed in S. K. Bhuyan's 
^'Copper-plate and Stone Inscriptions of Old Assam”. 

3 Barphukanar Gity ed. by S. K. Bhuyan, reviewed in JRAS, 
1925* PP« 
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ing to the ba//acl, Rangili was responsible for securing for J^adancandra 
the good graces of tlie Burmese monarch, who lent tlie supplicant a 
strong Burmese detachment with which he returned to Assam. This 
episode was never before known, not being mentioned in any history 
published up to date. Subsequent investigations proved that RangilPs 
intercession was an historical fact, which received further corrobora- 
tion from the Diary of Capt. Hiram Cox, the British Resident at 
Ava.' 

With regard to these chronicles, the duty of the future investigator 
will be to extricate the historical substance from the large mass of 
narratives of a traditional character. Whatever might be their value, 
they at least help us to sketch the outline of the ancient history of 
Kamarupa provisionally, and not entirely in an unconnected form. 

2 . Chronicles of the Ahom Rulers, 1228-1838.* Our claim 
that Assam is an exception to the complaint made by Western 
scholars regarding the paucity of historical literature among the 
Hindus is based upon chronicles dealing with the events of the 
Ahom period. The Ahoms were a member of the great Shan race, 
to which the peoples of Burma and Siam also belong. The Siamese 
and the Burmese have maintained voluminous chronicles of their 
countries, known as P^ongsawadans and Azawins respectively, which 
show their historical instincts, though not critical according to our 
modern conception. The introduction of historiography into Assam 
by the Ahoms was one of the greatest cultural contributions which 
they made to their land of adoption. At the same time, there is room 
for doubt that the contact of Assam with Kasrnlr, the only other 
Hindu country which can boast of any historical literature, through 
king Meghavahana, the consort of the Kamarupa princess Amfta- 
prabha,® and through the invasion of Muktapida Lalitaditya, might 
also be responsible for the historical predilections of the Assamese 
people. The question has not yet been finally settled. 

Whatever may be the contributory factors, Assam possesses a 
voluminous mass of chronicles. They are known as Buran/is, which 
is an Ahom word, literally meaning ^a store that teaches the ignorant.* 
They were compiled under the supervision of government officials, and 
the chroniclers were given free access to all the necessary state paperSi 

1 Rangili^ by Benudhar Sarma, published in Bahi^ vol. xV, 
p. 492. 

2 Rajatarahgini, tr. A, Stein, Book II, vv, 147-150; III, vv, 9-10, 

IiH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 
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including despatches from local administrators ar^d commanders en- 
gaged in civil and military operations, diplomatic correspondence, court 
minutes recorded day to day, as well as proceedings of important 
judicial trials. Attached to the secretariat there was an army of 
scribes under an officer called Likhakar Barua or superintendent of 
the department of writers. Buranjis were also compiled by the nobles 
under their immediate supervision or by themseles. Copies of chro- 
nicles were taken by persons who wanted to preserve in their archives 
a representative collection of puthis or manuscripts. The result was 
that every family of distinction managed to have a Buranji in its pos- 
session,^ 

A knowledge of history was an indispendable factor in the cultural 
equipment of an Assamese gentleman. It was a part of the training 
imparted to tl>e children of princes and nobles. A few pages of a 
Buranji ’Avere recited in royal marriages. It was even believed that 
the future could be ascertained by consulting hand- written chronicles. 
All this tended to convert the secular Buranjis into religions scriptures. 
In A.C. 1803, an Ahom officer named Srlnath Duara Barbarua had a 
history compiled of the kings of Tiingkhungiya dynasty, who reigned 
from 1682 to the termination of Ahom rule. The preamble to this 
chronicle testifies to the esoteric veneration with which Buranjis were 
looked upon in old Assam : 

^‘Salutation to Srikrsna! Salutation to Ganesa | Salutation to 
Parvati I This is tlie Buranji compiled in 1725 under the orders 
of the Duara Barbarua. Keep it secretly. Do not give it to your 
^son it you have no confidence in him. Pandits have prohibited the 
’' betrayal of princes, and if trust is violated it amounts to an insult 
' shown to one’s mother. So keep it confidential ; more specially 
it is an unfathomable ; who ever finds its end? Even great 

sages become victims of mistakes ; so Pandits should not at random 
find fault with this book, for if one is bent upon detecting blemishes 
lie will find many. This is the chronicle of the Swargadeos or kings 
of the Tungkhungiya dynasty. This history was written on Thursday, 
the twenty-second of Phalgun, on the PaUcaml 

The chronicles are mutually corroborative and supplementary, 


1 The subject of Assamese historiography has been discussed 
in S. K. Bhuyan’s Almmr Din, pp. 89-92. 

2 This chronicle is being translated into English by S. K. Bhuyan 

for fhe Assam government 
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Inaccuracies and mis-statements are rare exce{3t those arising from 
scribal ignorance oi* idiosyncrasy. The portions relating to the con- 
flicts with the Muhammadans are materially corroborated in the corres- 
ponding Persian chronicles.' tracts are mentioned accurately to the 
hour and the minute. VVe cite two instances from a manuscript chro- 
nicle, part of which was published in the first Assamese magazine, 
A ru no dot in 1852 ; 

(i) “On Saturday, the 13th of J^ravan, in the year 1565 Saka, on 
the sixth dmida at night, the queen said to the brother of the king — 
Tt is your son who killed my son. 1 will slay him in turn, So bring 
him out. 

(ii) “Not being able to disregard the request of the Dangarias 
(i.e., the three ministers), the Baruas and the other officers, the 
Kuonria prince ascended the throne on the morning of Saturday the 
13th of Bhiidra, Saka 1560.'^ * 

In the process of conserving the deeds of the people with a re- 
markable realism, the l^uranjis have become endowed with human 
interest, instead of being dry-as-dust clironicles of court-events. 
VVe shall quote an example from a voluminous chronicle of the reign 
of Laksmi Siinha, 1769-1780. A wordly-minded Vaisnavite Ahom 
noble, being importuned to accept initiatory mantras from a Sakta 
Gosain or religious head, replied as follows : 

“I am the son of an Ahom, what mantras have we got ? We are 
all bewildered by the bait of worklliness. If we take mantras and sit 
down for a moment to utter them, the children will cry, the women- 
folk of the house will break the silence of the atmosphere by their 
gossips, our retainers and tenants will give out a vociferous howl, 
commands will come from the king to proceed to his presence 
once. So, how will one bring his mantras to perfection? So we, 
the sons of the Ahoms, have all agreed to cherish the religion as 
propounded in the Bhagavat. So, why should we be offered the 
mantras?^’ 

Patriotic utterances are not rare in these chronicles. The Mba- 
maras, a Vaisnava sect, were once insulted by a Sakta sovereign, 
Queen Phulei^var!, consort regnant of Siva Simha (1714-44). They 


I Some instances of the confirmation of Assamese accounts by Per- 
sian chronicle's were mentioned in S, K. Bhuyan's Mirjumla and Ram 
Singha in Assam, published in the “Journal of Indian History"', Dec., 
1926. 
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marshalled their forces and raised the standard of revolt, and thereby 
caused a civil war in the country which had a very disastrous con- 
sequence. Laksmi Sirpha fled from the capital and took shelter 
in an old fortress with his ministers and dependants. The nobles 
offered him two alternatives, one to surrender to the rebels and 
the other to proceed to Lower Assam with a view to collect an army 
to oust the insurgents. The Chief Executive Officer, Kirticaiidra 
Barbarua championed the second proposal, and said : 

“The duty of a Ksatriya is to fight as long as there is life in his 
body. If victorious he enjoys the powers and blessings of sover- 
eignty ; if dead he goes to heaven. If he desists from fighting he 
earns disgrace in a life hereafter, while in this world he has to lead 
a life of subservience to others. As he has perpetually to carry 
out the commands of others, he becomes subjected to fright, humilia- 
tion and pain. He has to live in eternal solicitation of death. 
This is certainly a dire distress. When a king becomes subjected to 
the monarch of another country, diplomatic measures should be 
adopted so that the conqueror may return to his own kingdom. On 
his retirement the subdued prince should remain in preparedness 
with his army ; and when opportunities present themselves for action 
he should act promptly and reinstate himself in his lost suzerain power 

The wicked have never consistently maintained their vows of 

friendship with the pious. The wicked have no forgiveness and piety, 
So none of the king’s adherents will be spared by the rebels. If 
nothing untoward happens to His Majesty, he will at least have some 
mental anxiety and displeasure j his nobles and followers also will 
share the same ; it will then be impossible for the king to collect 
adherents like ourselves, A person acquires a petty job by parting 
with large sums of money and other articles ; still he is reluctant to 
give it up. If anybody asserts that the Moamaras will retire to the 
forest after attaining the position of a Raja-cakravartin, Your Majes- 
ty should by no means believe in such words.” ‘ 

The warning of the Barbarua was ignored, with the result that 
the rebels seized the persons of the king and his nobles, and ran the 
government in their name for some time. Kirticaiidra was pressed to 
death under two wooden cylinders ; and the country became plunged 
in anarchy and conlusion, 

I See An Assamese Nur Jahan by S. K. Bhiiyan, reviewed in 
JRAS, July, 1927. 
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Let us quote a patriotic speech uttered tinder more favourable 
circumstances. Tlie western limit of the ancient Kamarupa was ex- 
tended up to the river Karatoya. In course of time Kamarupa 
became much reduced in size. In the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
cury, the Ahoins chased tlie invader Turbak as far as the Karatoya, 
but for diplomatic reasons the boundary was pushed further east, 
and rested on the river Manaha, opposite Gofdpara. The greatest 
of the Ahom rulers, Rudra Simha, 1696-1714, cherished the ambition 
of restoring the limits of the once extensive kingdom of Kamarupa, 
and made colossal preparations for the same enter[)rise. We shall 
quote an extract from the proceedings of the war-council, convened 
specially to discuss the scheme, as we have got them recorded in a 
manuscript chronicle .* 

“Barpatra Gohain’s speech : The territories bordering on the Kara- 
toya arc ours. The enemies have got possession of them only on 
account of our indifference and Inaction. The duty of a king is to 
destroy the enemy, and to recover lost possessions with a view to 
l^reserve the ancient boundaries of his kingdom. We have a large 
fleet (Nawarra) and naval soldiers, and abundance of war-materials. 
If the king orders, the enemy will be crushed and destroyed. 

“The Buragohain then added : — The king’s proposal is reasonable, 
and what the Barpatra Gohain says is equally reasonable. The an- 
cestors of our king had, by virtue of their prowess and courage, crossed 
the boundaries of Raiigamati, and washed their swords at the Kara- 
toya-Gahga. They found it inconvenient to fix the boundaries of 
Assam at the Karatoya, so they made the river Manas the western 
limit of Assam, and established a garrison at Gauhali. In the reign 
of Jayadhvaja Siniha, there was an abundance of provisions and men, 
and still he earned the name of the Deserting- King,^ Arms and 
ammunitions, materials and supplies are torpid and impotent ; the 
followers and subordinates of the king are symbols of life and anima- 
tion, they alone can infuse into the immobile war-provisions a dy- 
namic force.* 

The Ahom conception of sovereignty is nowhere better illustrated 


1 Jayadhvaja Simha was the king of Assam during whose reign 
the country was overrun by the Moguls under Mirjumla, The king 
left the capital and took shelter. in the hills of Namrup, 

2 This extract was embodied in S. K. Bhuyan’s Mir fumla and 
Ram Singha in Assam, published in JT.H., 1926; pp. 372-3. 
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than in the speech ihadc by Sonai Biiragohain, the Prime minister, 
at the coronation of Pram at t a Sim ha, 1744-5 i : 

<‘The Barphukan led the new king by the hand to the throne, and 
said : — ‘The king's brother has now become the king. All people, 
assembled here including the Bariias and the Phukans should now 
bow down before the newly anointed king.’ Then the assembly knelt 
before the king and [)ai(l their homage to him. 

“The Buragohain th.en turned to the king and said, — “The Al- 
mighty God has conferred upon you the exalted office of a king. The 
affording of shelter to the pious, the punishment of the wicked, and 
vigilant investigation into the happiness and misery of your subjects, 
have now become your sole duty. Just as one sheltered by a huge tree 
becomes free from heat and rain, so during the kingship of your 
elder brother Your Majesty was not affected by the piety or sin of 
your subjects. lYom today God will hold you responsible for the 
virtue and wickedness of the creatures under your sway. Your Majes- 
ty.vvill have to discriminate between actions which are good and those 
which produce evil,” 

The chronicles contain many accounts which are valuable to histo- 
rians of Assam-Muhammadan conflicts of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Some of them are interspersed with copies of dip- 
lomatic letters that were exchanged between the Ahom and Mughal 
courts. Mir Jumla wrote to Aurangzeb : 

From Dacca. — ‘’Assam has occupied Kfimarupa, and is contemplat- 
ing to invade us. My scheme of subduing the country of the Maghs 
cannot be completed within a short time. So in the meantime I 
propose to invade Gooch Behar and Assam. I am awaiting the orders 
of the Emperor.” Aurangzeb replied as follows, — “I want you to 
invade Gooch Behar and Assam and to consolidate our supremacy 
there.” 

I shall now reproduce an extract illustrating the diplomatic nego- 
tiations between the Mughal General Rama Siinha and the Ahom com- 
mander Lacit Barphukan. According to the treaty concluded bet- 
ween Allah Yar Khan and Momai Tamuli Barbarua during the reign 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, Gauhati belonged to the Mughals. But 
after the departure of Mir Jumla, Gauhati was wrested back by the 
Ahoms, Rama Siiaha sent a message to Lacit to the following 
effect: 

* 

“The Phukan should remember the old treaty apd give us back the 
fort of Gauhati, Then only the cows and the Brahtnanas will be saved. 
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I am the son of Raja Mukunda (Man Sirpha)*, and the Phukan is 
an exalted personage being the son of the Baibarua. If he has no 
war-provisions, let him write to me, and I will furnish him with the 
necessary materials. Anyhow our brother Phukan should give us 
a fight at least for an hour.’' 

Having received the above message Lacit Phukan sent the follow- 
ing reply through the Mughal messenger Firuz Khan : 

“Well Firuz Khan, tell my friend the Raja of Amber, that though 
he cites the authority of the treaty between Allah Yar Khan and 
my father the Barbarua, yet Gauhati and Kamarfipa do not belong 
to the Miighals. We have taken possession of the place by turning 
out the Koches. It was through mere chance that it fell into the 
hands of the Mughals for a few seasons. Now God has given it back 
to us. When He pleases to give it to onr brother-sovereign (Bhai- 
I'aja) he will then get Gauhati, otherwise not. To his request for 
a fight for one hour, I would like to say that we are prepared to fight 
as long as there is life in our body. Me has besides expressed his 
willingness to give us war-materials ; he has come over long distance 
undergoing fatigue in his journey, and the provisions may be inadequate 
for his own purposes. Our Heavenly King has nothing unavailable 
for him. If the Rajput Raja has fallen sliort of articles, let him ask 
me and I will try to oblige him.” 

The engagements which ensued between the Mugiials and A horns 
did not prove advantageous to the iiivaders. The battle of Saraighat 
witnessed the crushing defeat of the Mughal forces. Lacit Phukan, 
though in high fever, personally conducted the operations, and Ram 
Simha could not but give vent to his admiration for the manner in 
which the war was conducted,^ 

The above extracts translated literally from manuscript chronicles 
will convey some idea of the nature of their contents. Ihcy are 
written in Assamese prose of a very racy character, though Buranjis 
written in the now practically obsolete Ahom language are also met 
with here and there. The Vaisnava literature of Assam is artistic in its 
style and subject-matter, but it does not throw much light on the 
actual life of the people except in an indirect manner. The Buranjis 
have enshrined the sorrows and sufferings of the people, which, when 
widely read, will be a revelation. There are amorous intrigues and 
courtly romances, idylls of pastoral life, outbursts of patriotism and 


I Vide/././/,, 1926, pp. 373.4. 
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valour, critical analysil of complex political situations and epic des- 
criptions of war and triumph, We only wish that our fellow-workers 
in and outside Assam had known more of these Buranjis, of which, 
not only the Assamese but all people of Hindustan may rightly feel 
proud. 

Recently a list of the Biiranjis was made, and their number came to 
one hundred and fifty. Besides, there are many more in the possession 
of the ancient families. Many Buranjis have been destroyed by fire and 
water, Kirticandra, the chief executive officer of RajeSvara Simha, 
1751-69, destroyed a large number suspected as having reference to his 
obscure descent.' The civil war of the Moamaras as well as the 
depredations of the Burmese devastated the country, and people left 
their homes and took shelter in forests or remote unaffected areas. 
This dislocation was responsible for the loss of many manuscripts 
and relics including chronicles. The numerous Buranjis which have 
survived these disasters only point to the very extensive scale oji 
which they were used in the country. 

3. Chfonicks of Countries outside Assam , — The historical instinct 
of the Assamese people led them to take interest in the events of 
countries other than their own. So we have in Assam many chro- 
nicles throwing light on the history of neighbouring and remote 
countries. A chronicle of Burdwan was recovered some years ago 
and exhibited in a literary conference wherefrom it disappeared 
mysteriously. 

By far the most noteworthy chronicles of this class are the Assam- 
ese histories of the Delhi Sultanate, dealing witli the reigns of the 
greater Timurids, and their predecessors. They are corhmonly 
known as P adshah- Buranjis ^ and of them I have seen two and heard 
of two others. One of them is a manuscript in the possession of Lady 
Buckingham, the widow of Sir James Buckingham, some time Super- 
intendent of the Amguri Tea Estates in Upper Assam, of which a trans- 
cript was prepared by Mr. B. Sarma some years ago for the Kamarupa 
Anusandhana Samiti, Gauhati ; and the other was found by me in 
1925 in the godown of the Gauhati branch of the American Baptist 
Mission, along with other chronicles of the A horn reign.® 

For historians of Muhammadan India the Padshah-Buranjis pre-,. 


1 This subject has been elaborately '“dealt with in S, K. Bhuyan’s 

History of Raiesvar Singha^ vols,^ l5 and 16. 

2 For a very detailed examination of the P adshahBuranjis^ see 
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sent an unexplored field of materials. ^ They*were mainly compiled 
in the seventeenth century when A^tsam was invaded by the Mughals 
more frequently than before, their primary object being to acquaint 
the Assamese with the history and manners of the invaders, an in- 
timate knowledge of which was an essential factor in encountering 
the enemy with success. The authors took as their materials the 
reports of reliable witnesses as well as written records. There is 
only one date mentioned, and the chronology is maintained by re- 
ference to the reigns of successive sovereigns which have no fear of 
being confused or misunderstood. One of the reporters whose testi- 
mony is embodied by the chronicler was Muhammad Ali of the terri- 
tory of Siliman Padshah of Farranga-Bundar. ^ He was a great schol- 
ar, being highly proficient in Arabic and Persian loghats or voca- 
bularies. He was a tutor to the children of Nawab Mansur Khan, who 
was Fauzadar of Gauhati from 1678 to 1682. Another reporter was 
Paramananda Vairagi of Gokulpur in Brindaban, who exercised almost 
a supernatural influence upon the Assamese king Udayfiditya, 1670- 
73, during whose reign the Rajput General Rama Siinha invaded 
Assam. The author refers to some chronicles of the reign of Shah 
Jahan in the chapter devoted to that Emperor. 

The language of the book is Assamese, but unlike other Buranjis, 
there is a large admixture of words of Arabic and Persian origin, 
which have been all used in their appropriate context, such as, 
zabahf gor, khuda, nikah, tamam, vilayat, haramzada^ haramkhor^ 
takhth^ fatiha doa-sapasi, takidy muzniy baghaly dakhily padshah-hazraty 
hehaya^ nmaly inaniy loghaty zahar, waqinavis, khan^khanay sipar- 
salahy amir-til omraOy mansabdar, darbary wazir, q(^^i, dewatty nazur- 
mvisy panchhazariy dezvankhaSy amkhaSy farinany sirpaOy etc. 

The chronicle shows a wonderful knowledge, on the part of the 
author, of the traditions and customs of the Muhammadan world, 
which tempts us to think that he was either a Muhammadan scholar 
or a Hindu ambassador who visited Mughal courts in connection with 
the numerous embassies and diplomatic missions. 

S. K. Bhuyan's New Lights on Mughal India from Assamese SourceSy 
published in the Islamic CulturCy Hyderabad, July 1928 to July 1929. 

I The chronicle gives a detailed account of Secunderabad, and 
its conquest by Siliman Padghah of Farranga-Bundar, who can be 
identified with Manucci’s Siliman Khan, Governor of Porto Novo. 
Vide Irvine's edition of Storia do Mogory voL III, p. 370. 

LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 U 
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The Padshah^ Bur an jis deal with the establishment of Muham- 
madan supremacy in India after the defeat of Pithor Raja« The con- 
queror introduces reforms into the system of administration, though 
he leaves social problems alone. The army is properly organised 
on the mansabdari system. During the reign of his successors 
Timur Lane invaded the country, he having risen to power through 
the mediation of a faquir. The chronicle gives a picturesque account 
of Timur’s life as a shepherd in Central Asia. Not much is 
written about Habar. Ilumayun's throne is usurped by Slier Khan, 
afterwards Slier Shah. The Emperor flees to Persia, where the 
Sultan of that country takes the fugitive into his confidence after 
a series of trials which are fully described. Tlie magnanimous Slier 
Shah retains the ex-Emperor’s wife, Hamida Banii Begam or Miriam- 
Makkani, and Prince Akbar in their accustomed splendour, Humayun 
fails to regain his throne even with the help of Persian soldiers. Sher 
Shah invites Humayun to rcoccupy his lost throne at Delhi, while he 
himself retires to Agra. The details of Akbar^s reign are omitted, 
Jahangir conquers Secunderabad after long efforts. Its forts are im- 
pregnable, being surrounded by a moat as wide as a river where 
monstrous crocodiles and sea-horses were let loose which devoured 
the imperial soldiers. Shah Jahan interviews Prithive Shah of Kan- 
dour, whose country was one of the most prosperous kingdoms 
of India. The Emperor peacefully distributes power among his 
four sons, but they subvert the arrangement in no time. Mumtaz 
Mahal, afraid of the inevitable sight of a fratricidal conflict among 
her spirited sons, dies by self-immolation. Aurangzeb slays Dara and 
Murad and ascends the throne. His chief helper in his ambitious 
design was Mir Jumla who had given the prince i8 crores of rupees, 
Mir Jumla, son of Mirza Hazru, exasperates his master, the Sultan 
of Golkunda, The Nawab flees from the Deccan and joins Aurang- 
zeb. On the latter's ascension to the throne of Delhi, the Nawab 
is deputed with the Emperor’s son to pursue Sultan Shuja. The 
prince accompanying Mir Jumla deserts his rank, and joins Shuja 
whose daughter he marries. Mir Jumla then marches against Cooch 
Behar and Assam without express orders from the Emperor, as he 
thinks that the Arakan campaign could not be undertaken im- 
mediately, and his army would be better employed in the meantime 
in an expedition against Assam whose ruler had encroached upon 
Mughal territory and rc-occupied Gauhati. The Emperor ratifies the 
action of the Nawab. The general compels the Assam Raja to enter 
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into a treaty favourable to the invaders, and returns with large 
treasures and a princess for his Imperial Master but he dies on his 
way. His son Masudami Khan (Md. Amin Khan) appears before the 
Emperor who expresses sincere regret at the death of such a 
great general. The account of Mir Jumla is vivified by human touch- 
es. As commanded by Aurangzeb he interviews the Emperor's 
maternal uncle, Shaista Khan, Governor of Bengal. In the interview 
Mir Jumla is discourteously treated by Shaista Khan, being given 
presents worthy of a panch-hazari Nawab. Mir Jumla came home 
broken-hearted and said to his confidants, — '‘The reputation which 
I have acquired during these seventy years of my life has all been 
smashed in the hands of Shaista Khan.” Later on when Mir Jumla 
was taken to task for the desertion of the prince to the camp of Shuja, 
the Nawab replied to the Emperor, — '‘I would like to inform His 
Imperial Majesty, that if I, Mir Jumla. only shake the sleeves of my 
cloak, dozens of such Padshah-jadas will come out instantly’^ ! 
Prominence has been given to Mir Jumla by the chronicler because he 
was the most outstanding figure in the Assam-Mughal relations of 
those days. 

A chapter is devoted to the Nawabs of Dacca, Man Singha, Mushaf 
Khan, Burhan Khan Koka, Islam Khan, Ajam Khan, Sultan Shuja, 
Shaista Khan, Fede Khan Koka, and the Prince Azamtara, the son 
of the Emperor. The last of them neglects the duties of government, 
spending most of his time in sports. He loses the jewel of his head 
which is most ominous. The Sultan attempts to gag the waqinavis 
but fails. The Prince deputes Mansur Khan to wrest Gauhati from 
its treacherous viceroy Laluk Barphukan. 

The careers of the three Rajas, Man Singha or Mandhata, Mirza 
Jaya Siinha and Rama Siinha of Amber are described in full. 
Man Singha fights most of the battles of Akbar and Jahangir, which 
were directed against refractory Hindu rulers. He sees through the 
motive which goads his Imperial masters to keep him always engaged 
in war. Jaya Siniha subjugates Eastern India after a long struggle. 
The Raja of Cooch Behar agrees to pay a tribute of one lakh of rupees 
to the Emperor during the Naoroz celebrations, which afford an 
opportunity to the chronicler to paint the gaiety and splendour of 
the occasion. Jaya Siinha’s ultimatums to refractory princes were 
worded as follows : 

“Have you heard of the prowess of Emperor Shah Jahan ? Have 
you also heard the rattling of my invincible sword as well as that 
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of Mandhata ? If you*have, then come promptly and seek our friend- 
ship; or otherwise be prepared for war.*’ 

After a protracted campaign where Muhammadan generals could 
not achieve much success, the Rajput prince was deputed against Kan- 
darpa Simha, the Raja of Sewa. The royal hero attended the Mughal 
court, and gave the following reply to Aurangzeb’s proposal for 
submission : ‘‘1 caniiot deviate from my determination to shake off 

your vassalage, nor can I accept your proposal even on pain of 
death.”* Rama Siinha, the host of the undaunted chief, came to 
the latter’s rescue. A son was born to Rama Simha ; on that occa- 
sion he used to send out presents in big boxes of copper and brass. 
He released Sewa Raja, put him in a box and sent him back to his 
kingdom. Rama Siinha did the same with the Sikh Guru, Teg Bahadur, 
for whom the former was a surety. The Emperor said to himself — 
“Rama Simha’s actions have become intolerable. But 1 cannot take 
any drastic measure against him remembering what his forefathers 
have done for our Empire. There is also the fear that if Rama Siniha 
is punished, he may organise a Rajput clique which will be disastrous 
to us.” The Emperor deputed Rama Siinha to Assam to die in the 
midst of its poisonous waters, noxious airs and forest-covered hills. 
The Rajput prince is received very cordially at Dacca by Shaista 
Khan, an intimate friend of Mirza Raja Jaya Simha. 

Besides the narrative details we have specifications of distances 
from Delhi and Agra to important places in Mughal India; the names 
of the Rajput-Marhatta chiefs who formed a confederacy under Jaya 
Simha 11 or Sewai Jaya Siinha of Amber, including Mulahar Rao 
liolkar, with their quota of soldiers, camels, horses and elephants j 
and the letters that passed between Jahangir and the rebellious prince 
Khurram, between Shah Jahan and the Adil Shahi Sultan of Bijapiir, 
including the famous letter on the receipt of which the Bijapur cap- 
tains cried words of defiance ending in the despatch of a haughty 
reply to the Emperor.- 

Writing on Muhammadan history in a remote corner of India, 


1 The chronicler has evidently combined here the story of Rajah 
Karan Bhurtiyah of Bikaner, and Sivaji, against both of whom Aurang- 
zeb deputed Jaya Simha. Raja Karan was himself sent against 
^ivaji. See Irvine’s Manned^ vol. II, pp, 23-23. 

2 J. N, Sarkar, Aurangsel^t vol, I, p, 256. 
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our chronicler has committed mistakes hire and there. Jalal 
Hussain is mentioned as the ruler of India during whose time 
Timur invaded India. VVe all know it was Muhammad Tughlak. 
This mistake is due to the confusion with Jalal-ud-din Muhammad, 
the Keiani prince of Sistan whose army was routed by Timur, during 
which engagement the conqueror received a wound in his foot which 
was permanently crippled, and for which he was called Timur-langa or 
Timur the Lame.' Humayun is described as having lost his throne, 
being ousted by Slier Khan, a slave of a Nawab. Before occupying 
the throne Slier Khan had to fight several battles with the Emperor, 
but he could not succeed till an old woman taught him the proper 
method of attack from the analogy of a dish which must be eaten 
from Ihe sides and not from the middle. We read in Manucci,— 
'‘The old woman laughed heartily, and at the same time taught him 
(Timur incognito) a good lesson, saying, ‘You are like Taimiir-i-lang, 
who did not know how to take this counry, for he came right into 
the middle of it, and had to go out again defeated. If he had begun 
by attacking the confines, he could in time have made himself master 
of the whole.’^2 

I feel very strongly that if workers in the field of Muhammadan 
history had access to the virgin materials embodied in the Assamese 
Padshah-Buranjis, they could much appreciate them. They were 
written from a detached quarter with the help of materials which 
may be now lost. The testimony of reporters like Muhammad 
Ali and Gakulpuri would have been recorded in the pages of histori- 
ans like Minhaj-i-Siraj Jurjani, Muhammad Qasim Ferishtali and 
Muhammad Amin bin Abu’l Hasan Qazwini, where frequent references 
arc made to the report of reliable witnesses. 

Conclusion , — But Assam .suffers by being curiously reticent about 
her past achievements. She is not vocal, and there is not that* at- 
mosphere here which leads to cultural intercour.se with other coun- 
tries. The antiquity of Assamese prose literature was unheard of 
even in Bengal till 1919, when Sir P. C. Roy, after returning from a 
tour in Assam introduced the fact to his countrymen. Who ever heard 
of the martyred Princess Jayamatl before it was broadcast through- 
out the length of India from the pavilion at Pandavanagar in Dec. 
1926? Kamarupa played an important part in the history of Nor- 

1 SykQs, Persia^ vq\A\, 

2 Irvine^s ed. of Manucci's Btoria do Mogor, VoftT, p. 100. 
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them India. The Emjiferor Harsavardhana was proud of the friend- 
ship of Kumara Bhaskaravannan. According to Yuan-Chvvang the 
Kumara king was himself a man of learning. The colleges of K5ma- 
rupa attracted students from all quarters. A special school of Bmftis 
had developed here fostered by the penetrating genius of Kamarupa 
Bfahmanas. The Tantras are said to have originated here as a 
result of the reconciliation between the demands of the illiterate tribes 
and the gentle concessions of their Brahmanical neighbours. Assam 
was one of the few provinces in India which could successfully 
stem the tide of Mughal invasion. All this is not a mere matter of 
chance. There was as its strong foundation a culture which permeated 
the life of the people and which raised the average man to a superior 
level endowed with a consciousness of patriotism which would never 
desert him even under the severest temptations. But the glories 
of Kamariipa remain buried because no vigorous investigations 
have been launched here to discover the treasures and reveal them to 
the rest of India which may as well be proud of the same. 

The fact that the Hindus of Kamarupa possess a systematic re* 
cord of events, which is historical in the true sense of the word, will 
be of the greatest interest to Indian scholars. It may not be com- 
parative and critical, but it states the bare truth without any em- 
bellishment or attempt to hide it. Foul deeds as well as good ones are 
recorded in all their particulars. Neither the king nor his nobles 
are spared if they ever perpetraed a wicked deed, A family history 
written under its auspices is likely to be marked by undue colouring, 
but contemporary chronicles written in impartial and neutral quarters 
will help us to test the veracity of the former. Systematic attempts 
should have been made to publish Buranjis, but hitherto only one 
Buranji has been published through the efforts of the Kamarupa 
Anu^kndhana Samiti, Gauhati.' 

Suryya Kumar Biiuyan 


I It may be mentioned that the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies, recently established by the Assam Government, 
with Mr. A. H. W. Bentinck, I.C.S., M.A., (Oxon), c.I.E. as Honorary 
Provincial Director and Mr. J, P. Mills, I.C.S., M.A. (Oxon) and Prof. 
S, K, Bhuyan m,a„ B.L. as Honorary Assistant Directors, is publishing 
a number of old Assamese BumnfiSi edited in the most up- to date 
fashion. 



The Scope and Development of the Hindu Ganita 

Modern Classification of the Gantta\ Bhaskata 

Tlie Ganita means the ‘‘Science According to 

the celebrated Hindu astronomer and mathematician Bhaskaracarya 
(born 1114A. c.) it has two main branches: PaM^anfta (or “The 
Science of Calculation of the Board”) and Bl ja^a^ ita (or *‘The Science 
of Calculation with Elements”). They are also respectively called 
Vyakta-gqMia (“The Science of Calculation with Knowns’’) and 
Avyakta-ganita (“The Science of Calculation with Unknowns”). The 
latter corresponds to modern algebra and the former includes arithmetic 
and geometry (with mensuration). 

Ancient Classification 

The term ganita as the name of a science is a very ancient one. 
It occurs copiously in the Vedic literature. The Vedanga Jyotifta 
(c. 1200 B, C.) gives it the highest place of honour amongst all the 
sciences which form the Vediinga (or “Member of the Veda”), “As are 
the crests on the heads of peacocks, as the gems on the hoods of 
snakes, so is tliQ ganita at the top of the sciences known as Vedailgaf^ 
There are altogether six Veddngas^ neimely, (i) (“the science Of 
proper articulation and pronunciation*'), (2) chandas (“the science of 
prosody"), (3) vyakarana (“grammar"), (4) nirukta (“etymological 
explanation of difficult Vedic words"), (5) jyotha (“astronomy") and 
(6) kalpa (“ritual or ceremonial”). Ganita was then same as jyoti^a 
and jyotha has been defined as “the science of calculation of the time” 
{kala-vijfianamstra), ^ The sacrifice was the prime religious avocation 
of the Vedic Hindus. The culture of astronomy was chiefly needed to 
fix the proper time for the sacrifice. The Kalpa-satra contains, 
besides other matters of ritual, the rules for the proper construction 
of sacrificial altars, It was perhaps in this connection that the 


I Vedafiga Jyotiqa^ 4 : 

li 


2 Ihid, 3. 
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study of problems *01 geometry, as also arithmetic and algebra, 
began in ancient India. Geometry was then, indeed, the science 
of altar*construction. The (literally, “The Rules of 

the Cord*' meaning no doubt “the measuring tape”) which embodies 
the knowledge of geometry that the Vedic Hindus had, fqtm 

a paxt pf ...the KalpazsTiira. We thus find that in Vedic India, 

astronomy on the one hand, and geometry on the other were being 
cultivated under different circumstances, by different classes of priests 
having different duties apportioned to them. Arithmetic (including 
algebra) of course formed necessary adjunct of each. Hence the 
science of the ganiia in its early stage included astronomy, arithmetic 
and algebra, but not geometry. It is not improbable that rudiments 
of geometry, at least so much of it as was indispensable for astrono- 
mical purposes, were included in ganita. It is not unusual, especially 
in olden days, to find an clement of repetition, oftentimes a lack of 
proper co-ordination amongst the sciences developing under different 
circumstances and having different immediate objects before them. How- 
ever, in those days the gantia seems to have been classified into two 
branches, astronomy and arithmetic (including algebra, probably also 
elementary geometry). In a detailed list of the sciences enumerated in 
the Chandogya Upanisadi^ the former has been specified, very appro- 
priately,' as nqk^atrarvidya (“The Science of Knowledge of the Stars”) 
and the latter branch as (“The Science of Knowledge of the 

Numbers”). In the Jaina canonical literature, wc have the names jyotisa 
and samkhyana (“the Science ^6f Numbers'') or ganita and they have 
always been called Brahmana-mstra^ 

Value and Importance of Ganita 

It is ordinarily said that in ancient India no science did ever 
attain an independent existence and was cultivated for its own sake. 
iWhatever of any science is found in Vedic India, is supposed to have 
loriginated and grown as the handmaid of the one or the other of the 
jsix “members of the Veda”, and consequently with the primary object 
tof helping the Vedic rituals. It is also supposed sometimes that any 
iurth^ir culture of a science was somewhat discouraged by the Vedic 
liHindus in suspicion that they might prove hindrance to their great 
\/jpuest of the knowledge of the supreme by diverting the mind to 

* ; s,- 

1 Chmdogya Vpani^ad^v^^ 2, 4. 

2 For instance see Bhagavat%-s%tra^ sutra 90; Kalpa-PHtra^ sHtra 11. 
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ether extern?il channels. That is not indeed 'a correct view on the 
whole. It is perhaps true inJthe.garHetY^^^^^ age that sciences ..grew 
as_ help to religion. But it is generally, found that the interest of 
the people in a particular branch of knowledge, in all climes and times, 
Ips always been aroused and guided by specific reasons. Religion 
being the most prime avocation of the earlier Vedic Hindus, it is not 
unnatural that the culture of other branches of knowledge grew as help 
to it and was kept subsidiary. But there is evidence to show 
that in course of time all the sciences outgrew their original purposes 
and were being cultivated for their own sake. A new orientation 
had indeed set in in the later part of the Vedic age. There is a story 
in the Chandogya Upaninad'^ whose value in support of our view 
cannot be overestimated. It throws a good deal of light on the kind 
and value of sciences known amongst the Hindus of the time. It 
is said that once upon a time the sage Narada approached the sage 
Sanatkumfira and begged of him the Brahma-^^idya or the “Supreme 
Knowledge.” Sanatkiimfira asked Narada to state first what sciences 
and arts he had already studied so that he (Sanatkiimara) might 
judge what still remained to be learnt by him. Thereupon Narada 
enumerated the various sciences and arts studied by I’lim. This list 
includes astronomy (nakmtra-vidya) and arithmetic {ra'si-vidya). Now 
Narada is not known to have ever led a family or worldly life. He 
was from childhood an earnest seeker of the supreme knowledge, 
the Science of all sciences. So it cannot he explained that 
Nilrada had learnt astronomy, arithmetic and otiicr sciences during 
a family life. Whatever he learnt, he did so with tlie sole intention 
and belief that it would help him towards his great goal. It is thus 
found that in ancient India, the culture of the science of mathematics, 
or of any other branch of what we now call secular knowledge, was 
not considered to be a hindrance to what we designate as spiritual 
knowledge. In fact, apaniyidya (secular ^knowledge) was then 
clearly considered to be a helpful adjunct of the para~vidya (supreme 
kjmwkdge).'^ Importance to the culture of the ganifa is also 
given^by Their religious literature is generally classified 

into four branches, called meaning “the exposition of the 

principles.” One of them is ganilanuyoga or “the exposition of the 
principles of mathematics” necessary 

(literally, “the science of numbers,” meaning arithmetic) 

I Loc, cit, 2 Mundakopani^d^ i, i, 3-5. 
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and jyoti^a (astronoifiy) is stated to be one of the 
plisiiments of the Jaina priest,' It is laid down in the Brhasfati 
Smrti^ that the king must show honours to astronomers before 
entering the court. In the Buddhist and canonical literature, arith- 
metic saiiikhyum) is regarded as the first and the noblest 

of the arts^ But the Buddhist monks were advised to refrain from 
the , stpdy of astronamy/ All these will give a fair idea of the 
itnportance and value set upon the culture of ganita in ancient India, 


1 BhagavatVsTitray sutra 90 ; Uttaradhyayanci-sTUra, xxv, 7,8,38, 

It is noteworthy that the knowledge of astronomy and arithmetic 

is considered necessary for the Jaina priest for exactly the same 
purpose as it is for the Vedic priest viz., to find the right time and place 
for the religious ceremonies. Thus it is observed by Santicandragana 
(iS9S A.C.) in the preface to his commentary on the favibudvlpa- 
praffiiipii \ vw ^ ^ 

2 i, 20. 

3 Vinaya Pitaka, cd. Oldenberg, vol. IV, p. 7 j Majjhima Nikaya^ 
vol, I, p. 85 ; Cullaniddesa, p. 199. 

4 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha ^ vol. II, pp. 2off, where 

astronomy and astrology have been condemned as ^dow, atb’’ 

{tiracclijiua vif/.l) as far as bhiksus are concerned. He more especi- 
ally condemned astrology {Cullavagga, V, 33,3 in Vmaya Texts, 
SBE, XX, p, 152). Later on he relaxed his opinion and made 
it a rule of conduct for the Bhiksus dwelling in the woods tliat 
they must learn elementary astronomy. The incident which com- 
pelled him to change his mind is this : Once upon a time some 
thieves approached certain Bhiksus living in the forest and asked 
them, '*with what constellation is the moon now in conjunc- 
tion The Bhiksus could give no answer as they were forbidden 
by religious injunction to learn astronomy. This incensed the 
thieves, who took the Bhiksus to be thieves, beat them and. went 
away. When Buddha came to know of this unfortunate incident, 
he fnade the following rule : ‘‘They {Bhiksus living in forests) 
should learn the stations of the constellations, either in whole 
or in parts, and they should know th« directions of the sky.** (Culla- 
vaggai viii, 6,3 in Vmaya Tevt^t SBE, xx, pf). 292-4). 
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in Hindu Education 

The elem<5ntary stage in Hindu education lasted from the age of 
five till the age of twelve. This period slightly differed in the case 
of the sons of kings and noblemen. The main^ suyects^o^^^^^^ were 
or lekhd> (alphabets, reading and writing), r^a (drawing and 
geometry) and (arithmetic). It is said in the Ar^mstra of 

Kautilya that “having undergone the ceremony cf tonsure, the 
student shall learn the alphabet ilipi) and arithmetic [smnJihyand)'^^ 
We find in the Hathigiimpha Inscriptions that the king Kliarayela 
of KaJiuga spent nine years (from the age of sixteen to twenty- 
five ) learning lekha, rTipa and gantuiar Prince Gotama began his 
education when he was eight years of age with "firstly writing, 
then arithmetic as the most important of the seventy-two sciences and 
arls’^^ Tliere is a very interesting story in the Buddhist Vinaya 
Pilaka having a bearing upon this matter. The parents of the 
celebrated sage Upfili once began to deliberate what sort of educa- 
tion they should give to their boy. They ascertained that an educa- 
tion in reading and writing, arithmetic and drawing {lekha, rUpa, 
ganana) would certainly increase the prospect of the boy in after 
life, but they apprehended that sucii an education might result in 
the physical malady of the boy in the way that writing might cause 
the disease of the fingers, arithmetic of the breast, and drawing of 
the eyes. The commentator Buddhaghosa remarks in this connec- 
!tion : “He who learns arithmetic must think much ; therefore his 
breast will become diseased/'* 


1 Arthnhastra edited by R. Shama Sastri, i, 5, 2 (Eng. trans., 
p. 10). 

2 Hathigumpha and three other Inscriptions, edited by Bhagawan* 
Lai IndrajT, p. 22. 

3 Antagada dasao and Anuttaravavaiya-dasao^ English transla- 
tion by L. D. Barnett, 1907, p. 30. Compare Bhadra- 

bahu, sutra 21 1. 

4 Mahavagga, i, 49; Bhikkhupacittiya^^^iu Compare Vistara 

(x, xii) about Buddha's primary education. 

Mention of lekha, rupa and ganana is found also in the Jaina 
canonical works, e.g., Samavayanga-sutra, sutra 72. 
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* ^ ,jfr 

Renaissance in Hindu M^iMPtaiicssuppsed Greek Influence*: 

Sometimes before the beginning of the Christian era, there was a 
renaissance of the Hindu Ganita. There is a great difference of 
opinions about the time of the beginning of this renaissance. Previous 
writers have generally taken it to be c. 4003^0. Leaving aside that 
question for the present, we shall draw attention to another point. All 
[the modern historians of mathematics are almost unanimous in presum- 
ing that this revival in Hindu mathematics is due to the Greek contact. 
Kaye says, ‘^Subsequent to the ^ulvashtras nothing further isrecorded 
unfft the introduction into India of western astronomical ideas."' ‘ 
Here the implication is obvious. “This change® was possibly due", 
says Smith , ‘‘to the influence of Greek scholars whose works might 
fitill have been appreciated by the descendants of the ancient Greeks 
who settled in India after Alexander’s time’’.^ Though C ^uft ri is 
aware that it is difficult to trace the relation between Hindu and 
Greek mathematics, still he thinks that “the sccoad period of Hindu 
mathematics probably originated with an influx from Alexandria of 
western astronomy".^ Now in the opinion of competent authorities, 
the contact of Hindu astronomj^ with Greek astronomy 

will be shown subsequently 
as we proceed that the renaissance in Hindu mathematics beg^^^^ Jong 
before that time. There are also other reasons to reject the hypothesis 
of Greek contact. 

Greek Astronomy in India : A Difficult Tangle 

Let us divert for a moment to the subject of migration of 
the. Greek astronomy to India. This has an important bearing on the 
subject-matter of our present study inasmuch as it has been made, 
as we have just seen, a basis for a fresh conjecture about the migration 
pf Greek mathematics to India. Now while believing in 
general the Greek influence on the scientific Hindu astronomy the 


1 G. R. Kaye, Indian Mathematics^ Calcutta, 1915, p. 9. 

2 That is,^the revival after the Bulvasutra period, 

3 D.E, Smith, History of Mathematic s, I, p, 145, 2nd ed. 1922. 

4 F. Cajori, History of Mathematics^ p. 84 ; also p. 83. 

5 The Cambridge History of India% vok I| p 385. 
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Indologists have differed to a very considerable extent as regards 
the nature and extent of ibt transmission of astronomical knowledge. 
Their difficulty in this respect was caused by the fact that the Hindu 
astronomy differs materially from the astronomy of Ptolemy and 
his disciples, quite contrary to what could be reasonably expected. 
From a thorough discussion of all those matters, Whitney had to 
conclude that it was the pre-Ptolcmian Greek astronomy of Jlippacchus 
that was transmitted to India. ^ But such a theory is confronted with 
a difficulty of a different kind. For, competent authorities are of opinion 
that the first transmission of the Greek astronomy to India took place 
in the fourth century of the Christian era. The question then naturally 
arises, how it is that the Hindu astronomers took inspiration from the 
earlier crude works in disregard of the contemporary and improved 
scientific treatises ? Attempts have been made by Biot followed by 
Thibaut to explain this weakness of the previous theory by supposing 
that the Greek astronomy was transmitted to India not through 
scientific treatises but through manuals used by Greek astrologers 
.^nd calender* makers. The astronomical knowledge in the works of 
those classes were presumed to have been rather imperfect and to 
have diverged in more than one point from the theories propounded 
in the scientific treatises. These are very ingenious arguments indeed, 
but they are purely speculative and also far from being convincing, 
Assuming that the Indians were attracted to Greek astronomy through 
the manuals of the astrologers and calender-makers though there is 
no evidence for it, the question may be asked, what prevented them 
from the pursuit of further and more accurate information about the 
subject ? Communication between the two countries did not stop 
about that time. On the other hand it was more active then* Oppor- 
tunities of obtaining such information were better about that time* 
For there were Greek settlements just on the borders of India. 
Dogmatic assertion of Kaye and others of his ilk do not help us in 
the least to get out of this tangle. All these considerations make the 
theory of Greek influence on Hindu astronomy of doubtful Value. At 
least, it can be said without any fear of contradiction that the theory 
is not well grounded. l^C, Sen^ who has thoroughly re-exa- 
mined the whole subject in a recent paper says : ‘'All these consi- 
derations lead the writer of this thesis altogether to reject and discredit 

1 Whitney, STwyasiddhiinia, pp. 470 ff. 

2 Thibaut and Dvivedi, PaTicasiddhantika^ Introduction, pp, 41 fl. 
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the hypothesis so long so persistently asserted by the European 
researchers that Indian astronomy was actually derived from Greek 
source. If Indian astronomy is to be held indebted to any foreign 
system of astronomy that was the Babylonian — the fountain-head 
from which both the systems took their rise*\' 

My intention in referring to this complex situation is not to dispute 
the hypothesis of the Greek contact with the Hindu astronomy. Indeed, 
there is incontrovertible evidence of foreign contact, Greek or 
Babylonian. But I intend to point out to those who take it as an argu- 
ment in support of launching a fresh theory of Greek influence on 
Hindu mathematics, how slender is that basis of their argument. If 
the manuals which brought Greek astronomy to India are presumed 
to be neither extensive nor intensive so as to have contained the 
advanced ideas in their own special subject of treatment, how can they 
be said to have contained the teachings in other branches of mathe- 
matics ? 


Effect on the Ganit a 

Whatever be the cause of the revival, its effect on the scope of 
the science of the Gamta was great. Astronomy separated t)ut 


r r. C. Sengupta, Aryabhata*— the father of Indian Epicyclic 
Astronomy, Journal of the Department of Letters^ Calcutta University, 
vol, xviii. Vide also a paper on “Alleged Greek Influence on Hindu 
Astronomy” by Sukumar Ranjan Das, I. H, Q., March, 1928, 

I sometimes venture to think that the renaissance in the Hindu 
astronomy is entirely indigenous. It began before the transmission 
of Greek or Babylonian astronomical knowledge into India. Indeed, 
the foreign connection itself seems to have come in the wake of the 
renaissance but was not the cause of it. Before that connection, the 
Hindu astronomy had sufficiently reformed itself out of its earlier 
crude knowledge and had set up its own ideas and theories, as also its 
own methods of observation and calculation. So that when it came 
in touch with the foreign astronomical science, it picked up as much 
from it as it could profitably assimilate without losing its own indivi- 
dual character. This theory will be corroborated by the strong virility 
of the Hindu astronomical ^culture which could thoroughly Hinduise, 
even beyond recognition, whatever of the Babylonian or Alexandrian 
science was transmitted to India (H. Kern, Preface to his edition of 
the Bl hat Samhitl^ p, 49), 
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came to be ordinarily known by the name /;7 V'/.<yj. Geometry which 
formerly belonged to a separate group of sciences, viz., the Kalpa 
sTitra, came to be regarded as an integral part of the Ganita, Thus 
the readjusted science of the Ganita consisted mainly of aritlimetic, 
algebra and geometry. It is not easy to say whether the science 
of trigonometry (so far as it means the science containing the idea 
of the function of an angle) wms discovered by that time ; probably 
it was. It also came within the scope of the Ganita, The Ganita was 
sometimes called, especially amongst the Jainas and Buddhists, by 
the name samkhyana (literally meaning the '‘Science of Numbers”). 

Aryabhata and Mahav'ira, 

It is in its wider range, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, tliat Aryabhata (c. 476 a.c.) considers the science 
of the Gavita. Ilis treatise on the subject forms the second book 
of his astronomical treatii-e, the Aryabha{lxa^ (.499 A C.), and it con- 
tains topics from all those branches of mathematics. The Gaindta- 
sara-samgraha'^ (‘^Collection of the Essence of the Ganita’’) of 
vira [c, 850 A.C.) contains mainly topics from arithmetic and geo- 
metry. There is nothing of trigonometry in it. Though certain 
problems for solution require the help of algebraic analysis, there 
is no treatment of topics of algebra proper, except the positive and 
negative quantities and the Indeterminate analysis (KuUaka) oi ihQ 
first degree. This latter subject is generally found included in the 
Hindu treatises on arithmetic, though it is admitted to belong 
properly to Algebra. This leads to the strong presumption that 
scope of i\\Q Ganita to be restricted to arith- 
S.?9r>^^try. There is absolutely no doubt that he excluded 
fyotim from its scope. In a detailed list of the subjects for which the 
knowledge of the science of the Ganita is considered to be indis- 
pensable, Mahavira has enumerated the various topics of astronomy : 
"In relation to the movements of the sun and other heavenly bodies, 
in connection with the eclipse and the conjunction of planets, and in 
connection with the triprama^ and the course of the moon, indeed in 


1 AryabhStlyapif ed. Kern, Leipzig, 1874. 

2 Ganita-sdra-^sarrigraha edited with English translation by M. 
Rangacarya, Madras, 1912. 

3 THprakna is the name of a chapter in Sanskrit astronomical 
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all these (connections) , it [Gani/n] is utilised/'^ Again, referring to 
ij;he treatment ©f shadow problems, whicli is ordinarily included in the 
' Hindu Ganita^ Mahavlra remarks that it properly belongs to the 
* department vOf practical calculation in astronomy.”® All these prove 
the Ganita to be separate from the Jyoti^a in his opinion. 

Hr%dhara 

Sridhara’s (c. 750 A.C.) specification of the scope of the Ganita 
seems to be nearly the same as that of Mahavlra. Only a short 
treatise by him is available to us at present. It is the PaU-ganita-sara 
(“Essence of the Paf a- ganita'^). This book is more known as ^rimitka 
as it contains 300 verses.'* This latter name must have been given 
to it by some later mathematician, not by the author. For that name 
occurs nowhere in the original text. VVe learn it on the authority 
of Bhaskara that Sridhara had also written a treatise on algebra. 
Bhaskara has not only acknowledged his indebtedness to Siidhara’s 
4 ^y'aganita but has actually quoted from this work a rule for the 
solution of quadratic equations.^ That rule is not found in the 
existing work of » 5 rldhara wliich contains only topics from arithmetic 
and geometry. Hence there cannot be any doubt that J§rldhaia 
considered the Paiaganuta and the Vl/aganita as separate, and 
wrote separate treatises on each. 

Brahmagupta 

Four chapters and a half of Brahmagupta's (628 A. C.) big astro- 
nomical treatise, Braht/m sphutasiddhanta'^. are devoted to the treat- 
ment of topics of mathematics. Chapter xii, called the Ganita (or the 


works , dealing with problems connected with the direction, position 
and time of the heavenly bodies, and hence the name. 

1 GUnita-sara-samgraha, i, 12. 

2 Ibid. i. 23 

3 Trisatika of Sridharacarya, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, 
1899. 

4 Vljaganita of Bkaskaray Avyaktavarga-Karana ; Colebrooke, 
Hindu Algebra pp. 209-10, 275. 

5 Brahma-sphutasiddhanta^ ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, 1912. 
Chapters xii and xviii of thll work have been translated into English 
by Colebrooke in his Hindu Algebra, 
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patl-ganila), treats of subjects belonging propenly to arithmetic and 
geometry. Chapter xviii, called Kuttaka^ contains discussion of 
almost all the matters included in Bhaskara^s algebra. Chapter xix 
deals with the sun-dial and shadow problems which have also been partly 
treated in chapter xii. Chapter xx, entitled “Supplement to the 
Chandai§citi,” is devoted to that subject. Finally a part of chapter 
xxi is devoted to the construction of the table of sines. This portion 
really belongs to trigonometry. There are reasons to believe that 
Brahmagupta considers arithmetic ( with geometry ), algebra and 
trigonometry as different subjects and he names them respectively as 
the Ganita (or the Pafl-gamta)^ the KnUjika{gnnita) and the Jyotpatti 
( gant^a'j. Firstly, in the concluding lines of his chapter on the Ganita 
(ch. xii), Brahmagupta observes : “This is only one direction (or 
aspect), the others I shall say in the ‘construction of the sine’ and 
in the This remark clearly shows that the subject-matter 

of the chapter was considered by the writer to be quite separate from 
the other two. Secondly, it is the usual practice with Brahmagupta 
to state in the opening verse of each and every chapter the usefulness 
of the subject-matter of that chapter. The importance and utility of 
the K uUa/i! a {ganita) hd.s been spoken of by Brahmagupta in almost the 
identical language as has been used by Bhaskara in his Bl/aganita.^Thls 


1 Brahnia'Sphuia’Siddhanta^ xii, 66. The original text is 

^ Colebrooke renders it as : “This is a por- 

tion only of the subject. The rest will be delivered under tlie con- 
struction of sines and under the pulverizer.’’ Drk literally means 
“direction, “aspect,” not “part.” 

2 Brahmagupta says : 

'sng w Brakwa-spMa-siddhanta, xviii, I. 

“Since questions can scarcely be known without the Kuttaka, there- 
fore I will speak of Kuiiaka with problems.” 

3 Bhaskara says : — 

-sug aiw i Bijaganita, 2. 

* * since questions can scarcely be known without the reasoning 
of .the Avyakta {gantta)^ — not at all by those of dull perceptions, 
therefore I shall speak of the Bljakriya (the operations of analysis). 
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leads to the strong presumption that what has been implied by the 
KuUakaganita by one, has beei^ done by the name Bljaganita by the 
other. Thirdly, in the beginning of each of the chapters on the ganita 
and the kuttakat Brahmagupta has clearly defined the range of topics of 
each. This process has not been followed by him in the rest of his 
great treatise. This fact will lead to the conclusion that they were 
separate treatises of mathematics incorporated into a treatise of 
astronomy as is usual with the Hindu scholars. All these taken 
together will justify the correctness of our belief. There is another 
matter which deserves more than a passing notice. The kuttqka 
is only one topic of the science of algebra and it corresponds to the 
modern indeterminate analysis of the first degree. Tlie question 
which naturally arises is, why Brahmagupta called the whole science 

after it. T\\% terms avyakta and bija were not unknown to him.* 

But they have not lent their names to the science, though it would 
have been very proper. The reason for this seems to be that the 
solution of the indeterminate analysis of the first degree was once 
considered to be the most important achievement of the analytical 
science. A discussion of the origin of the term kutiaka will be 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

Aryabhata 11 

Aryabhata II {c. 950 A.C.) mentions separately the names of 
three branches of mathematics, viz., the paf’l, kutiaka and blfa:^ 
Chapter xv of his treatise, Maha'siddhlnta, contains the paU- 
ganita and chapter xvii deals with the kutiaka. The range of 
topics of his paty-ganita is the same as that of {§ridhara. There 
is practically no treatment of the bija-ganita or of any topics 
properly belonging to it, if the kutiaka has not been meant by it. 
There is a very noteworthy observation in this connection from the 
pen of the eminent mathematician Ggnesa (c, 1545). As a commentator 
of Bhaskara's mathematical works, GaneSa was a believer in the 
division of the science of the ganita into two main branches the path 
and the blfa. Therefore he thinks that the separate mention of the 
kutiaka by Aryabhafa II was meant as an intimation of the difficulty 
and importance of this branch of analysis, but not to indicate it as the 
subject for a separate treatise.® 

I Vide Brahma-spkuta^siddhanta. 2 Mahasiddhanta^ i, i. 

3 Commentary on Lllavafh ; compare Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra^ 
pp, 112, 113, footnote. 
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Hindu Geometry of the early Renaissaftc^e Period 

One very noticeable feature of the renaissance of Hindu mathe- 
matics is that it left the culture of geometry least affected. We have 
already seen how in the course of that revival, the science of geometry 
was separated from the Kalpasiitra and was incorporated into 
the science of ganita. But compared with arithmetic and algebra, 
it seems to have received little impetus for further progress and 
development. Indeed, the early Hindus are found to have devoted 
their attentipj^i more and more to the analytical branch of mathematics 
than to the geometrical branch. Consequently the Hindu geometry 
which started in a brilliant way, being not only much in advance of 
the contemporary Egyptian or Chinese geometry but also in anti- 
5 cipating some of the notable discoveries of the posterior Greek geo- 
i metryi did not make as much head>way as it ought to have done like 
! the other branches of mathematics.’* It cannot be said that the 
study of geometry was completely neglected by the Hindus of the 
early period of the renaissance. On the other hand, there is evidence 
to show that it was cultivated for its own sake apart from any ritua- 
listic motive. It even came to be regarded as a part of general 
education of the people, not excepting even elementary education 
Above all, we find it in an early Jaina canonical work (composed 
about 300 B. C. or still earlier) that great importance was given 
theq^^to the culture of geometry. It says : “Geometry is the lotus 

in mathematics, and the rest is inferior.*'^ Hence it appears 

still more strange not to find any evidence of progress and improve- 
ments in geometry. The notable contributions of this period 
to geometry are the discovery of (i) ellipse, (.2) elliptic cylinder, 
,(3) the value nT = ViQ and j4) some mensuration formula. The 
value -77=-/ 10, though not an accurate one, is an improvement 
upon,?the value known in the Sulva-sTLtra, This value occurs as early 
as in the S%fyapraj%apti (c. 500 B. c.).* The ellipse and elliptic 
cylinder were also discovered about the same time. The ellipse 

1 Bibhutibhusan Datta, ^'Hindu Contribution to Mathematics;* 
Bulletin of the Mathematical Association, University of Allafiabad, vol. 
I, 1927-28, pp. 49 et seq. 

2 Ibid,, pp. 5S et seq. 

3 SutrakrtangasUtrai 2nd hrutaskanda, ch. i, verse 154. 

4 Btktra 20, 
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{viqama‘Cakraval<iox pariman^ala) is mentioned in SuryaprajHapti,^ 
Bhagavafi’STitra'^ (c? 300 B.C.), Dhamma-sangani^ (before 350 B.C.) and 
also other works.* The mention of elliptic cylinder {ghana pari- 
ma'^^c^ld) is found in the BhagavatVsutra^ In this work the form 
of the ellipse is described as like that of a barley corn {yavamadhya- 
vrita sarristhana)^ Further, there are reasons to believe that the 
ellipse is symmetrical about its either axis.^ We do not know what 
other properties of the ellipse were known to them. But this is at 
least true that in the matter of the discovery of the figure of the 
ellipse and elliptic cylinder, the Hindus anticipated the Greeks. The 
mensuration formulae referred to are those connected with the seg- 
ment of a circle and they were also discovered about the same time.* 
All these facts, especially as they are referred to in the canonicar 
works, lead us strongly to the presumption that there must have 
been some special treatises on mathematics composed in the centuries 


1 Sutra 19, 25, 100. In this work the ellipse is termed v^ama- 
cakravala in contradistinction to cakravUa meaning circle, Compare 
Weber, Indische Studien^ X, p. 274. 

2 Sutra 724-7. Here the ellipse is called parwiandala. 

3 Dhaminasanganii 617. Here ^\so t\\\^sQ^pariinan(lala\ ciJIindu 
Contribution to Mathematics^ p. 5 6 . 

4 See Uttaradhyayana-sutrat xxxvi, 22 ; Anuyogadvara-sutra, 
sutra 144. 

5 Sutra 726, The elliptic cylinder is called ghana parimandala 
(lit,, solid ellipse) in contradistinction to pratara parimandala 
(lit., plane ellipse) which means ellipse. 

6 BhagavatVsUtra^ sutra 725 . Buddhaghoga describes it as 
Kukkutanda-samsthana (or an egg-shaped figure) and the Petavatthu 
commentary has ayatavrtta (or elongated circle). 

7 Ibid,^ sutra 726. In this sutra is given the minimum number 

of odd or even shots which can be arranged to form different geome- 
trical figures. In the case of the ellipse no such distinction is made 
it is simply given that the minimum number of shots that can form 
an ellipse is twenty. On this the commentator Abhayadeva (c. 1050) 
remarks : «T w, 1 

8 For these formulae and further information regarding the 
Jaina contribution to mathematics, see the author's paper on “The Jaina 
School of Mathematics" in the Bulletin of the Qakutta Mathematical 
Society, 
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preceding the Christian era, which are now, lost. We hope future • 
investigations will throw more light on that dark period of the history 
of Hindu mathematics, 


Early Hindu Ganita 

The subjects treated in the Hindu ganita of the early renaissance 
period consisted of the following •y parikarma (‘'fundamental opera- 
tions”), vyavahara (“subjects of treatment”), rajju ('‘rope,” meaning 
“geometry”)i raki (“heap”, meaning “mensuration of solid bodies”), 
kalasavarna (“fractions”), yavat lavat (“as many as”, meaning “simple 
equations”), varga (“square'^ meaning “quadratic equations”), ghana 
(“cube” or “cubic equations^), varga-varga (i.e., bi-quadratic equations”) 
and vikalpa (“permutations ah 3 combinations”).'^ It will be found 
subsequently that the topics included in the Hindu mathematical 
treatises of later days are almost the same. 

The ancient work curn% defines the term parikarma as referring 
to those fundamental operations of mathematics as will befit a student 
to enter into the remaining and the real part of the science of mathe- 
matics.’^ According to it the fundamental operations are sixteen in 
number. 

In the absence of a specific treatise on mathematics, we are not in 
a position to define further the scope of treatment and the topics 
for discussion in the Hindu ganita of tlie early renaissance period, 
We, however, find in the Bthananga-sutra^ that mathematics (ganita) 
including permutations and combinations (phahga) was then consi- 
dered to be very subtle {sTik.wm), The commentator observes in 
this connexion that those subjects were considered subtle as their 
study requires subtle intellect. He further adds that though per- 
mutations and combinations are really included in mathematics, 

, they have been mentioned separately on account of their great im- 
'Iportance. 


1 Bthanaikga-sutra 747. This work was composed r. 300 B.C. 
or still earlier. 

2 For a fuller interpretation of these terms, reference should 
be made to the author's paper on the “Jaina School of Mathe- 
matics” in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, 

3 Quoted in the Jaina Encyclopaedia, Abhidhma Rajendra, 

4 Sutra 716, 
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Sulva-sutras and later Hindu Mathematics 

Certain writers think that later Hindu mathematics bears no notice- 
able relation with the Sulva-sutras, Kaye says: “The later Indian 
mathematicians' completely ignored the mathematical, contents of the 
Sulva-suiras, They not only never refer to them but do not even 
utilise the results given therein. We can go even further and state 
that no Indian writer earlier than the nineteenth century is known 
to have referred to the ^idva-sutras as containing anything of mathe* 
[matical value/' This statement has been partly reproduced by 
Ca jo ri. ^‘None of these geometrical constnicions,”® says Cajori, ^^occur 
in later Hindu works ; the latter completely ignore the mathematical 
conteats of the Hulva-sTitras.^' Such an implication is contained in the 
statement of Smith : ‘‘The ritualistic mathematical formulas of the 
Hulva-sutras now gave place to the mathematics of the stars.”® The 
real facts have not been represented by these writers properly and 
accurately. For the important geometrical principles involved in the 
various rules of construction and transformation occuring in the Bulva- 
sutras are: (i) the so-called Pythagorean theorem, (2) the properties 
of similar figures, (3) the circle-squaring, (4; the construction of a 
rjg ht-an gle. (5) application of areas and (5) divison of figures. The 
first four of these topics enter largely in the later Hindu treatises 
on astronomy and mathematics.® If the latter do not contain the 
value of 'TT given in the Sulva-sutraSf it is simply because they have 

1 The reference here is to the Hindu mathematicians flourishing 
in the period 600-1200 A.c. Kaye^ like others, is ignorant of Hindu 
mathematics anterior to this period. 

2 Kaye, Indian Mathematics^ p. 3 ^ compare also p. 9. 

3 The reference is to the geometrical constructions of the Sulva^ 
sUtras. 

4 Cajori, History of Mathematics^ pp, 84, 86. 

5 Smith, History of Mathematics^ vol. I, p, 145, 

6 The following remark of Whitney may be noted in this 
connexion : “The main principles, by aid of which the greater portion 
of all Hindu calculations are made, are, on the one hand, the equality 
of the square of the hypotenuse in a right-angled triangle to the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides, and, on the other hand, proportional 
relation to the corresponding parts of similar triangles.” (Surya- 
siddhantUi ii. 27 (notes), p, 198). 
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more accurate ones. Indeed the later Hindw mathematicians never 
lost their interest in the problem of the squaring of the circle.'* The 
method of construction of a right-angle is too well-known. As re- 
gards the application of areas, division of geometrical figures and cer- 
jtain other minor operations requiring the application of Pythagorean 
■theorem, it may be observed that they do not appear in the later Hindu 
works on mathematics in the particular manner in which they occur 
in the Bulva-suiras because there was no longer any need for them. 
They were specially required in connexion with the construction of 
sacrificial altars some of which were indeed very complex. Owing 
to the rise and influence of Buddhism and Jainism which preached 
against the Vedic sacrifices during the several centuries about the 
beginning of the Christian era, Vedic sacrifices were on tliC wane* 
So the occasions for the construction of altars requiring high skill 
and ingenuity on the part of the constructor were fevy and far between,* 
On the other hand, it should be observed that the Hindu geometry was'\ 
of extremely practical nature. Hence later Hindu mathematicians 
did not feel any special necessity to incorporate those constructions 
and transformations into their works. Moreover it should Hot be 
forgotten that later Hindu geometry was not guided by any religious 
motive. Nevertheless it is not correct to say that the ^ulva-sutras 
became obsolete and were overlooked by all in India. They continued 
to remain classics with the priestly class, especially with the masters 
of the KalpasTUtas and were followed in practice wherever there 
were occasions during the succeeding centuries. That peoples in-| 
teresled in them did never disappear will be sufficiently realised froml 
the necessity that arose in the middle ages for writing comraentariesf 
on the Sulva-sutras. Special treatises on the construction of sacrificial 
altars were compiled from them even in the sixteenth century. What 
seems to me to be rather strange is the fact that the later priest 
geometricians were so slow to appreciate or almost overlooked the 
improved results discovered by the mathematicians. The gnomon 
appears in the later works as before. So far for the geometry of the 
^ulva-sTitras, As for their mathematical contents, viz,y the solution 
of the quadratic equation, operation with surd numbers, approxi-l 
mation to the values of surds, solution of the right-angled triangle! 

I For the achievements of the Hindus in the matter of the circle* 
squaring, see the writer’s paper, ♦‘On the Hindu Values of {JASB, 
vol. 22, 1926, pp, 25-42). 
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all of them not only appeared in the later Hindu WQrk§ , feu t„ also 
received further developments. What we miss in them is the consi- 
deration of the series for V 2. The theory of the gnomon plays as 
impoitant a part in later works as it did in the Sidva-swtras, Indeed 
there is no Hindu treatise on mathematics available up till now with- 
out a section of it being devoted to the treatment of the gnomon. 

Grahaganita or Jyotiqa 

We have seen how the scope of the science of ganita has gradually 
become restricted to arithmetic, algebra, geometry (with mensura- 
tion) and trigonometry and how astronomy has become separated and 
recognised as a distinct science. Nevertheless, jyotisa does not lose 
all its relation with the term gantta. For astronomy is called some- 
times graha-ganita (or “The Science of Calculation of the Planets^'). 
On the other hand, the term jyoti^^a is given a wider connotation in 
the sense that the science of jyotifgi is classified into three branches : 
gay^ita (astronomy proper), samhita (astiology in general) and hora 
(individual planetary astrology or nativity calculation). Astronomi- 
cal observation is always called cirk-gamta (or “observational astro- 
nomy”) and the astronomer, as also the astrologer, is called the 
ganaka or ganiiajfia (or “the expert in the ganita*'). An expert 
mathematician also is called ganaka. He is sometimes called sam- 
khyanacarya (or “the expert in the science of numbeis"). In the early 
Vedlc literature, the astronomer is known as the naksatra-darsa (or 
^‘the star-gazer'^) or ganaka,^ This term must have originated in 
relation to the nakf^atra vidya as the name for astronomy, to which 
we have already referred. The term nakmtra-darsa sometimes refer 
to the astrologers. In the Buddhist literature we have the name 
nak^aira-pWiaka (“reader of stars") for the astrologers.® The modern 
flm3u " science of astronomy {iyotif^a) is classified into two principal 
branches : the o*" the mathematical astronomy and the ga^ 

or the spherics. To proceed further with the scope and development 
of jyoti^a \rCl}i be going beyond the object of the present paper. 

Three Classes of Arithmetic 

In tfie earlier Buddhist literature, we find separate mention of three 
classes of arithmetic ; viz,^ mudra, ganam and samkhyana, Follow- 

I Va/asaneyi Samhita, xxx, lo, 20; Taittmya Brahma^, iv, 5. 

a Makaniddesa^ p. 382. 
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ing a Singhalese commentator, Rhys Davids ‘interprets m udr a as 
'‘counting on the fingers.*'^ From the Tibetan source, Schiefner calls 
It ^‘hand rechnen”j Franke translates it as “finger rechnen.’' Ganan^ 
is rendered >y Rhys Davids as ‘‘counting without using the fingers," 
meaning “mental arithmetic, pure and simple." All these meanings 
are quite in agreement with the interpretations of the eminent 
Buddhist commentator Buddhaghosa {c. 450 A.C.). But Rhys Davids 
is not sufficiently clear and precise, perhaps due to his failure to grasp 
*the correct significance, in interpreting as “summing up 

la^ge totals.” Ancient commentators also are not more clear on this 
point. Sar[hj^l(yjina truly rneans, we have already stated, arithmetic 
in general. Here what has undoubtedly been implied by this term is 
the higher class of arithmetic in contradistinction to the other classes 
■ which have been indicated separately. One of the earliest ^numera- 
tions of these three classes of arithmetic occurs in the D%§ha Nikaya,"^ 
They are also mentioned in the Vinya Divyiivadana*^ and 

Mi^ndapyy^Jkay Thus as early as the fifth or the sixth century 
before the Christian era, the Hindus were used to distinguish between 
three classes of arithmetic: (i) mental arithmetic, pure and simple; 

(2) arithmetic with the use of the fingers, that is, finger arithmeticj and 

(3) advanced arithmetic in general. But oftentimes this differentia- 
tion was not adhered to, so that arithmetic in general was meant 
by ganana^ ganita or sam^kyana,^ 

Patlga nita and Dhuhkarma 

In Sanskrit, arithmetic (together with geometry and mensuration) 
is called Pailganita (“The Science of Calculation of the Board”) and 

1 T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogue of the Buddha, vol, I, LondoOi 
1899, p. 21; Milinda-pafiha, English translation by Rhys Davids, 
Oxford, i 890 » p» footnote. The Simhalese is very explicit; accord- 
ing to him, mudra means “the finger-ring art, so-called from sei2ing 
the joints of the fingers, and using them as signs." 

2 I»5i. 3 IV, 7. 

4 Divyavadana, edited by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 
1886, pp. 3, 26, 48. 

5 Milinda-paMa, \oc, clt, p, gi, 

6 For instance see fataka^ I, p* 23; Visuddhintagga^ p, 278 ; 
Suftanipata^ verse 677 ; Mtlinda^afiha, p. 79. 

SEPTEMBER, 1929 1 4 
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astrondmical calculations are sometimes called by the name dhulv- 
(*^I^ust-work^*j. importance of these two terms for the history 
of Hindu mathematics can never be overstated. The term . dhTili- 
karma is found m the works of Brahmagupta and Bhaskara, The 
origin of th^^^^ is referred to the common practice amongst the 

early astronomers to do tlie computations on a wooden board covered 
with a thin layer of dust or sand, figures being written with a style. 
This practice continued to be in vogue amongst the astronomers 
even in later times when improved and better materials for writing 
were introduced. The origin of the term pTMganzta is also believed 
to be from the same practice, the Sanskrit word/iz^^ meaning “board.*’ 
It occurs as early as in the works of Brahmagupta. Thus the terms 
patlganiia and dhullkarma are identical in meanings and they were 
first coined probably to denote that class of arithmetic for which 
some kind of writing materials was indispensable, in contra- 
distinction to mental arithmetic and finger arithmetic. Now looking 
to Arabia, we find that the treatises dealing with decimal numerals 
were called llm-hisab al-takht or “The Science of Calculation of the 
Board.’* The Arabic word takht is derived from the Persian word 
takhta meaning the ^‘board.” Hence it is quite evident that Arabic 
Ilm~hisah al4akht is an adoption of the Hindu patlganiia, In 
N orth ern Afri ca, arithmetic following the Hindu numerals is named 
Hisab al-ghobar or “The Sience of Calculation on the Dust,” the 
Arabic word ghobar meaning ‘"dust” or “sand.’* So it is clearly 
adopted from the term dhullkarma. In the middle ages in Europe, 
treatises on arithmetic were generally named Liber Abaci, Indeed 
the “abacus” came to mean any kind of arithmetic. This word comes 
from the Greek abax which is probably derived from the Se mit ic 
word aba g word “abacus” refers to a table 

covered with dust or sand. Hence Liber Abaci is related to paly 
ganita ^ .dh^llkarjna. In this way we find how the influence ©f 
riindu mathematics spread westward to Arabia, Northern Africa and 
i Europe. ^ 

Later Hindu Geometry : Ksetraganita 

Later Hindu geometry consists mainly of certain mensuration for- 
mulae and solution of certain plane rectilinear figures such as triangles 

I For further information on the subject, reference may be made 
to the writer’s paper, “On the Science of Calculation of the Board” 
in the American Mathematical Monthly, 
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and quadrilaterals of different varieties. In some of these the Hindus 
undoubtedly showed considerable proficiency and indeed they obtained 
^ some remarkable results, e.g., a new proof of the Pythagorean theorem, 
formulae for the area and diagonals of an inscribed convex quadri- 
lateral (Brahmagupta’s theorems) and rational solution of triangles — 
right-angled as well as scalene— and cyclic quadrilateral.' But on 
the whole their geometry is more predominated by practical purposes. 
There were no definitions, no postulates, no axioms, in a word, no 
scientific treatment of the subject. Whatever of geomety (with men- 
suration) the Hindus possessed are included within the scope of their 
putlganiiat as has been stated before, and are dealt with in the sections 
on kqetra (plane figures), khiitri (excavation), citi (piles of bricks), 
rahi (maunds of grain) and krakacika (saw), Tlie last four topics 
are of course pertaini ng to solid figures. Mahavii*a’s classification 
I and terminology are more accurate and also happy inasmuch as *they 
[clearly express the relation of those subjects to the main body of the 
\^ganita, He calls the first the ksetra-ganU^ and the rest^ by the 
‘name khata-ganita or simply khata. Mahavira was admittedly 
guided in this respect by the writings of the early Jaina mathema- 
ticians.® Following the practice of the ancient priest-geometricians, the 
latter, it has been pointed out before, called geometry rajjn^g anita^ 
They called the section of a treatise on mathematics devoted to the 
mensuration of solid bodies more appropriately by the name rani “heap” 
that is, “an elevatioiV’ in general. In discarding these terms Mahavira 
has simply been influenced by the practice of the later times. Appa- 
rently this classification of geometry corresponds to our modern 
one into plane and solid geometries. It should, however, be noted 
I that kf^etra-ganiia includes solution of rational rectilinear figures which 
! modern plane geometry does not, 

Euclid's Elements in India \ Rekhaganita 

It will be very interesting to know in this connection when and 
how Euclid’s Elements entered India. It has been stated by the 


1 Cf. Hindu Contribution to Mathematics, 

2 Mahavira does not treat of rak\ 

3 Ganita sara-samgraha, i, 17-19 ; compare also i, 70, The term 
kaetra-ganita for geometry has been employed before Mahavira by 
Haribhadra in his Avaayaka’SvLtra-vrtH* 
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eminent Arabian mathematician and traveller Aj^berjft l that while 
composing his India (1030 A.C.), he began translating into Sanskrit 
verses Euclid’s Elements (together with Ptolemy’s Almagest) ‘^being 
simply guided herein by the desire of spreading science.”^ Whether 
that translation was at all completed, if not, how much of the Elements 
Was translated by him, we do not know. Nor do we know what 
happened of that translation. There is no trace of any such work 
in India. Probably that translation never reached the Indian soil. 
For at the time of composing India^ Al-berfinl was in his native 
country Khowarizm, modern Khiva. In 1035 a.C. Al-berunl compiled 
a list of his publications and there is no mention of the translation 
in it® So the most irresistible conclusion will be that the scheme 
did not mature at all. The next reference to the Elements in India, as 
far as I know,® occurs in the Ain -IAkbari of Abiil Fazl {c. 1590 A.C.). 
Here and there this writer has referred to the propositions of the 
Elements in a way which shows his thorough acquaintance with the 
work.* Abul Fazl got his education in India ; so he must have learnt 
Euclid’s Elements here, of course, in Arabic or Persian translation. 
Thus we find that the work was known in India in the sixteenth 
century. 

It is said that the king Muhammad Tughlaq (1325 A.C.) was learned 
in the sciences of physics, logic, astronomy and mathematics. He 
even studied the Greek philosphy. That king’s liberality is said 
to have attracted to Delhi some of the most learned men of Asia.® 
It is possible that his library might contain books on Euclid’s Elements. 
For long before his time, the book had become well known amongst 


1 Alberuni's India^ English translation by E. C, Sachau, London, 
1910, vol. L p* 137* 

2 This list is published in the Introduction (pp. xl-xlvil) to the 
Arabic original of Al-beruni’s Chronology edited by Edward Sachau 
{ChroHologie Orient aliseher Volker von Alberuni, Leipzig, 1878). 

3 I can frankly confess that I could not devote sufficient time 
and attention to investigate this ineresting subject. Still I record 
the materials I have collected in the hope that they will draw the 
attention of scholars. 

4 Abul EazVs Ain-i-Akbari^ English translation by H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta (1891, 1894)1 vol. II, pp. 415-6 ; vol. Ill, p. 24. 

5 John Briggs, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in 
Indm vol. I, Calcutta, 1908, pp. 410, 411. 
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the moslem scholars. But all these are speculative and should be 
taken for what they are worth. 

When Euclid’s Elements entered India, we do not know exactly, 
*But we are almost sure that it remained in the beginning confined to 
Jthe circle of Moslem scholars in India. 

The earii^_tiac.e of its iuEuence in a. Sanalait work that I have 
as yet seen is the Sidd^inta;tattyjX:V^^ the court- 

astronomer of the Emperor Jahangir of Delhi. It is a voluminous 
treatise on astronomy written in i6j8 A. c. In it there are passages 
which are evidently copied from the Elements. For instance, we have 
the following definition and classification of a line : ^‘Of which there 
is always the length, and the breadth does not exist, and (which is) very 
fine. That line should be known by the intelligent as of two kinds ; 
curved and uncurved. Of these the uncurved is called straight...'’.^ 
There are other pieces which, though tlie resemblance is not 
so close, can be identified with particular propositions of the 
Elements without much difficulty.^ On the whole, there is absolutely 
no noubt in my mind that Kamalakara had seen Euclid’s Elements. 
The first complete translation of this work in Sanskrit was made in 
1718 A. c. under the title (“Calculation with Lines”), 

by Samr?lt Jagannatha, at the command of his patron King Jaya 
Siniha oF Ja,ipur.* It was rendered from the Arabic translation of 
Euclid by Nasiruddin al-Tusi (died 1276 A, C.). The Rekhaganita 
contains fifteen adhyayas or Books : Books ITV and VI are devoted 


1 Siddhanta-tattva-viveka of Bhatta Kamalakara with the com- 
mentary (se^avasana) of the author, edited by Sudhakara Dvivedi, 
Benares, 1885, iii, 22. Compare 

fW'* tot: I 

^ fw 11 

2 For instance, see iii, 38, 45, 4^, 48, etc, in which there is reference 
respectively to Euclid, Bk i, Prop. 21 j VI, 8 ; I, 15 ^ I, 19. 

3 Jagannatha, Rekkdgamta, edited by Kamalasankar Pransankar 
Trivedi, Bombay, 1901. Compare Sudhakara Dvivedi, Ganaka 
Tarangml, Benares, 1892, pp. 133^ ; A Weber, “Die Grieschen in 
Indien,” Sit^. d, Konig preus. Akademk d. Wissenschaften z. Berlin, 
phil. hist, classe, xxxvii (1890), pp, p22f, 
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to plane geometry ; Bl^, V deals with the laws of proportion which are 
utilised in Bk. VI ; Bks. VI-IX are purely arithmetical and elucidates 
the principles of numbers ; Bk. X treats of incommensurable quantities 
and Bks XI-XIV treat of solid geometry. Jagannatha himself seems 
to have shown some originality in the matter of proofs especially. For 
instance, there are i6 alternative proofs of Book I, Prop. 47. In 
1727 A.C., i.e., nine years after the composition of the book, one 
Lokamani made an excellent copy of the manuscript of the Rekha- 
ganita at the command of King Jaya Simha and that copy is now 
un the Sarasvati Bhavan Library, Benares. Another translation of 
Euclid's Elements in Sanskrit is also known under the title ^iddliRnt(i’ 
CUdamanL It is very closely related to the Reklia^anita but is in 
verse while the other is in prose. The authorship of this translation 
is unknown. 


No Greek Influence on Hindu Mathematics 

We are now in a position to examine closely the presumption of 
I those writers who, as has been noted before, believe in Hindu mathe- 
I matics after the hulvasUtra period having been greatly influenced by 
•Greek mathematics. Their theory is mainly based on the following 
arguments: (i) The existence of commercial and political relations 
bHween Alexandria and Western India in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, (2) the presence of Greek terms and other apparent 
traces of borrowing in the Hindu astrology, and (3) the supposed 
Greek: influence on Hindu astronomy. From these they make the 
a priori conclusion that scientific ideas must have passed from 

I Durgadas Lahiri, Prthivlr Itihasa^ vol. 3, p. 339. For com- 
parison we here give the general enunciation of Prop. 8 of Book I from 
the two works : 

I 1 
“TO IWtTO 
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Alexandria to India. Of course it is not possible to deny the 
probability of transference of ideas in such circumstances. Moreover 
there are evidences to show that philosophical and theological 
ideas of the Hindus influenced Greek thought. But so far as 
mathematics is concerned, we have not only no specific evidence of 
transference of Greek mathematical ideas into India but there are also 
certain solid facts which will stand formidably against any such theory 
of borrowing.^ 

(l) If Greek contact had given any impetus to the revival of 
mathematics in India as is supposed by them, its effect would have 
been felt in the maximum degree in the domain of geometry, a science 
which the Greeks carried to perfection and in which the Greeks 
undoubtedly excelled all the other nations of the world. But we have 
already pointed out that the renaissance of Hindu mathematics 
affected the least the culture of geometry. Further, Hindu 
geometry differs very widely from Greek geometry in its scope as well 
as in its methods of treatment. In short, Greek geometry is a 
developed science whereas Hindu geometry is unscientific. The 
earliest trace of Greek geometry in India is found in the sixteenth 
century. 

{2) A very fundamental characteristic of Greek mathematical 
theory is the clear distinction between arithmetic (the theory of 
numbers) and logistic (the art of calculation). That distinction 
began before Plato " (c. 380 B.C.) and continued to be recognised much 
later. Moreover, the Greek mathematicians gradually concentrated 
their attention on the development of arithmetic in disregard of logistic. 
The Hindu mathematicians, on the other hand, do not make any such 
I distinction in their ganita. It may be noted that what we now call 
arithmetic, at least in its elementary parts, was called logistic by the 
Greeks, 

(3) The Greeks had brilliant achievements in the theory of 
numbers, the classification of numbers, theory of figurate numbers, 


I It has been pointed out elsewhere that a certain term employed 
by the Greek traveller and mathematician Democritus bears $0 close 
a resemblance to a term in the kulvasutras as to suggest borrowing 
by the former. Schroeder and Burk also believed that Pythagoras 
learnt of the well-known property of the right-angled iraingle which 
now generally goes by his name from the Indians {Hindu Contribution 
to Mtt^kematicSf pp, 50, 53). 
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theory of proportion* and mean and the theory of irrationals. 
Amongst the Hindus, the distinction of numbers into even {yugma) 
and odd (ayugma or oja) appeared as early as the Vedic age 
{c, 3000 B. C.), milleniuins before its appearance amongst the 
Pythagoreans, But they do never carry their classification any 
further. The theory of figurate numbers is not found amongst the 
Hindus, Though their mathematicians from Aryabhata (432 a. C.) 
onwards state how to find the sum of agnates and cubes of numbers', 
they do not connect them with geometrical forms. The Hindus know 
nothing about the theory of proportion and mean. Though they 
have discovered and made great use of the Rule of Three, it has no 
relation with the theory of proportion. The irrational and Pythagorean 
numbers were discovered by the Hindus in the time of the sulva- 
sUtra (c, 800 B. C.) before the Greeks. Thus we find that practically 
nothing of the Greek theory of numbers came to India. On the 
other hand, the Hindu achievements in mathematics are chiefly in 
the domain of what the Greeks called logistic, 

/(4) The Hindu algebra is particularly distinguished from the 
Greek algebra. Colcbrooke, after enumerating the various points of 
difference between them, comes to the conclusion that : “No such 
marked identity of the Hindu and Diophantine systems is observed 
as to demonstrate communication. They are sufficiently distinct to 
justify the presumption that both might be invented independently 
of each other,^^^ 

(5) Above all there is the fundamental difference between the 
Greek and Hindu mathematical ideas and principles. The normal 
Greek mind was more geometrical than anything else whereas the 
normal Hindu mind was more arithmetical or analytical. The Hindjis 
even made algebra of their geprnetry ; their geometrical results are 

I It is highly disputable if the Greeks knew the summation of 
the series of cubes. It is not found in the works of any Greek writer. 
There is no reference to it in the works of Greek commentators. It 
occurs in India in the works of Aryabhata (499 A.C.). A h Ka rkhi, 
a pro-Greek Arabian algebraist of the eleventh century, has given 
a geometrical demonstration of it much in the Greek fashion. And 
that has been considered as the sole argument in support of the 
assumption of its knowledge amongst the Greeks. Heath, History of 
Gfeik Math,, vol. I, pp. 109, u5. It might be that Al-Karkhi obtain- 
ed the result from India and devised the proof himself. 
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often found to have been verified algebraically and illustrative ex- 
amples that are generally adduced in th^lr treatises on geometry 
are simply arithmetical. The Gree ks, on the other hand, made gep- 
metry of algebra and arithmetic and they usually thought in terms 
of lines and forms instead of concrete numbers. Greek arithmetic 
speculative and Hindu arithmetic pi'actical. 

Dispassionate consideration of these broad questions of ideals 
and methods will strongly lead one to doubt and reject all conjectures 
of communication between Hindu and Greek mathematics. Isolated 
cases of resemblance, if there be any, cannot be taken as evidence 
on the point. For in those cases, unless supported and supplement- 
ed by other incontrovertible and weighty arguments, the possibility 
of independent discovery cannot be eliminated. Even priority 
o£ discovery cannot logically be made a ground for conjectures of 
borrowing by the posterior nations. All these important considera- 
tions led some of the eminent Indologists, who firmly believe in 
the Greek influence on Hindu astronomy, to declare the independent 
origin of Hindu mathematics. Those scholars have firsthand know- 
ledge of the original Hindu treatises on mathematics and as such 
are more competent to speak with authority than others. Hpernle 
considers that ‘'the Hindus did not get tlmir elements of tllb arith^ 
metical science from the Greeks.*’^ “I believe^’, says he, “that it is 
generally admitted that Indian arithmetic and algebra, at least, are 
of entirely native origin. While Siddhilnla writers like Brahma- 
gupta and his predecessor Aryabhata might have borrowed their 
astronomical elements from the Greeks or from books founded them- 
selves on Greek science, they took their arithmetic from native 
Indian sources.'' After carefully considering “the question whether 
the whole development of mathematics in India is to be regard- 
ed as com[detely independent, or derived from foreign sources/' 
Thibaut comes to the final conclusion : “The absence of such 
and other similar proofs^ is naturally to be taken to a certain 
extent to indicate the originality of Indians in the domain of 


I Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays^ II, p, 409. Compare alsp 
Hindu Contribution to Mathematics, 

Z Indian Antiquary^ xvii, 1888, p. 34. 

3 The reference here is to “a common system of ‘half true’ theories 
found simultaneously on both sides q.g, the theory of epicycle in 
astropomy.” 

LW.Q., SEPTEMBER, I929 1$ 
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mathematics. To thi^ we might add the other circumstances, viz. 
that at least in arithmetic, the Indian cannot be regarded as having 
originated from the Greek in any particular and that in certain higher 
matters, specially regarding indeterminate analysis, their works are 
Considerably in advance of the Greeks/’* “Mathematics and Geometry 
are indigenous Indian sciences,” says Professor Winterniz, “and it is 
highly probable that the system of writing numerical figures now 
adopted in the whole civilised world was first invented in India. 
Geometry also, as we find it in the Bulva-sTitras, is not influenced by 
the Greeks and the ‘so-called Pythagorean theorem’ was known to 
the authors of the Sulva-sutras.*^^ Above all, a great authority on the 
subject of ancient mathematics like Hermann Hankel believes that 
the Hindus are the inventors of algebra. “Indeed, if one understands 
by algebra the application of arithmetical operations to complex 
magnitudes of all sorts, whether rational or irrational numbers or space- 
magnitudes, then the learned Brahmins of Hindustan are the real 
inventors of algebra.”® There are certain other scholars who would even 
go so far as to suggest that H indu mathematics influenced the Greek 
science. For instance Robbins and Karpinski are of opinion that 
the early Greek arithmetical science might have been influenced by 
4he Hindus. 


Scope of PaUganUa 

Bhaskara (iiSo) recognizes eight fundamental operations (pari- 
in^ariidii^^^ addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
squaring, square root, cubing and cube root. The two operations of 
duplation (doubling) and mediation (halving) which were considered 


1 G. Thibaut, Astronomic^ Astrologie und Mathematiky quoted in 
extenso by G. N, Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India^ 1920, pp. iSiff. 
This book may be consulted for review of Hellenic influence, supposed 
and actual, on the different spheres of Hindu culture. 

2 Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Literature^ Calcutta, 
1928, p. 78. 

3 H. Hankel, Zur Geschichte der Mathematik in Altentum and 
Mittelaltm, Leipzig, 1874, p. 195 ; quoted by Professor Cajori in his 
History of Mathematics^ ^, 94, 

4 D’oog^, Robbins and Karpinski, Nicomachus of Geresa, New 
York, 1926, Part, !» p. 5 J compare also p. 1 1* 
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fundamental by the Egyptian, Greek, and some Arab and westerni 
mathematicians are omitted in the Hindu treatises on mathematicsjf 
^ rldha ra (c. 750) and Mahavira (850) also give the number eight. But 
according to Brahm^ th e number is twenty. It is made up 
of, besides the above eight, and five rules for reduction of fractions, 
rule of three (direct), inverse rule of three, rule of five, rule of seven, 
rule of nine, rule of eleven and barter {bhanda-pratibhanda)^ 

According to Brahmagupta there are eight subjects for treatment 
{vyavaluira) in arithmetic: mixture, progression, plane figure, excavation, 
stock, saw, maund and shadow. Concurrence {samkramana) and 
dissimilar operation {visama-kanna)^ which are considered by others 
as topics of discussion for arithmetic has been included by Brahma- 
gupta into algebra. 

Topics discussed in Bhaskara’s Dilavail are the following : cipher 
(also discussed in algebra), inversion, supposition, concurrence, dis- 
similar operation, operation relative to squares, operation relative to 
multiplicator, rule of three (direct and inverse), rule of five, seven, 
nine and eleven terms, interest, barter, purchase and sale, alligation, 
permutations and combinations, progression (arithmetical and geome- 
trical), plane figures, excavation, stocks, saw, maunds of grain, shadow 
of gnomon, pulverisor, combination. Of these, the topics beginning 
with inversion up to barter are classed as prakirnaka (miscellaneous 
topics) and the next three topics are classed as inisraka (mixture). 
In this way it comes into line with Trisatika and Ganita^sara- 
samgraha, 


Rule of Three 

One thing of Bhaskara deserves special notice. He gives too much 
importance to the rule of three. He explains : “The rule of three 
is, indeedt.arid^ This has been elaborated with the help of a 

beautiful metaphor : “As by Lord ^r! Narayana, who relieves the suffer- 
ings of birth and death, who is the only primary cause of the creation of 
^the universe, is pervaded this universe through His own manifestations 
las worlds, paradises, mountains, rivers, gods, men, demons etc., so are 
nil matters of calculation pervaded by the rule of Three.''^ If it be so. 


1 Siddhanta- 8 tromai(iiy gvladhyayaipramadhyayay verse 3; 
W ^ 1 This observation reappears in the L%lavafh (p, 15). 

2 Lllavafi^ p, 76. 
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then what is the need *0! those multifarious methods and operations ? 
To this, his answer is : ‘‘whatever is calculated in algebra or in arith- 
metic by operations of multiplication and division will be compre- 
hended by the sagacious learned as simply the rule of three. That 
it has been composed by the sages through the multifarious methods 
^nd operations such as miscellaneous rules, etc. is simply with the 
object of increasing the comprehension of the duller intellects like 
ourselves, for it was realised by those sages that such differentia- 
tions will make the subject easy/^* On another occasion he observes: 
“Leaving squaring, square-root, whatever is calculated is certainly 
variation of the rule of three, nothing else. For increasing the 
comprehension of the duller intellects like ourselves, what has been 
Written in the various ways by the learned sages having the lov- 
ing heart of the bird Cakora, that has become arithmetic.^’ Simi- 
larly great importance was attached to the rule of three in Europe 
where it was called in the middle ages as “The Golden Rule.” Thus 
Hodder, the popular English arithmetician of the seventeenth century, 
observes : “The Rule of Three is commonly called, 7 'he Golden Rule ; 
and indeed it might be so termed ; for as Gold transcends all other 
Mettals, so doth this Rule all others in Arithmetick.*’^ 


Bljaganita as defined 

Bhaskara says : “Analysis {blja) is certainly the innate intellect 
assiste <3 by the various symbols {varna) which, for the instruction of 
duller intellect, has been expounded by the ancient sages who enlight- 
en mathematicians as the sun irradiates the lotus ; that has now 
taken the name Algebra {Blfaganita)”^ That algebraic analysis 
^requires keen intelligence and sagacity has been observed 
by him on more than one occasion. “Neither does analysis {bija) 
consist in symbols,” says Bhaskara, ‘mor are there different kinds 


1 Biddhanta^hiromanif goladhyaya, prahnadhyaya, verse 4. 

2 Smith, History of Mathematics ^ II, p. 486, 

3 Bljaganita^ p. 99. 
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of analysis ; sagacity alone is the analysis : for •wide is imagination.’^ 
This remark has been repeated in the Sidcika n fa ^iroma^i^ and in 
the Blfagant^a,^ There is an interesting discussion about the ipiport* 
ance and usefulness of intelligence in the matter of algebraic analysis. 
He puts the question to himself : “If (unknown things) are to be 
discovered by intelligence alone, what is then the need of analysis 
He then answers himself : “Because intelligence is certainly the 
real analysis ; symbols ivarna) are its helps. What innate intelligence 
has been expressed for the duller intellects by the ancient sages 
who enlighten mathematicians as the sun irradiates the lotus, with 
the help of the various symbols, has now obtained the name of 
Algebra {hljaganita)'^^ From these observations we find what, 
according to Bhaskara, defines the algebra: it is the science which 
treats of numbers expressed by symbols. 

Distinctive Relation between Arithmetic and Algebra 

What makes the distinction between arithmetic and algebra, in 
the opinion of Bhiiskara, will be realised to a certain extent from his 
especial names for them. His especial name for the former is Vyakta* 
ganita (“the Science of Calculation with knowns”) and for the latter 
Avyakta^ganita (“the Science of Calculation with unknowns”). Hence 
one distinction lies in the fact that in one case the symbols 
used are vyakta^ that is, known and definitely determinate, in the 
other case they are avyakta^ that is unknown, indefinite. The 
relation between these two branches of the science of ganitcT"^ 
C9jas.idtjre,d,by Bhaskara to be this : “The arithmatic of known is based 
on the arithmetic of unknowns.”* He has more explicitly and clear- 
ly put it thus; ^‘Algebra is similar to arithmetical rules, (feat only) 
appears as if indeterminate {gudha). It is not indeterminate to the 
intelligent ; it is not certainly six-fold but many-fold.”® In the 

1 Siddhanta-Simnaniy edited by Bapu Deva Sastr!, Goladkyaya 

pra'mldhyaya, verse 5, p. 440. Compare also verse 3 — ^ l 

This reappears in the Llldvatl (p. 15). 

2 Bl/aganita, p. 49. Compare also ’srto 1 

?tct; h 

3 Ibid, p. too. 4‘ Bljaganita, p. i — 

5 .LAlavat\ ip. \ ^ 1 
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Opening verse of his - treatise on algebra, Bhaskara praises the science 
thus : ''I veneiate the unapparent computation, which calculators 
affirm to be the means of comprehension, being expounded by a fit 
person : for it is the single element of all which is apparent.*' 

The true distinction between arithmetic and algebra, besides the 
one of the kinds of symbols, has been stated by Bhaskara to be 
lying in the demonstration. He remarks ; ‘‘Mathematicians have 
declared algebra to be computation joined with demonstration : dse 
there would be no difference between arithmetic and algebra.”® The 
method of demonstration is said to be always of two kinds : one 
geometrical {Metra-g‘ata), the other algebraical (rqsi^gata).^ We do 
not know who first invented in India the geometrical method of 
demonstrating the algebraical rules. Bhaskara acknowledges to have 

received it from ancient teachers.^ 

I 

Scope of Bljaganita 

Bhaskara recognises six fundamental operations in algebra : 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, squaring and extraction 
of square root. Cubing and extraction of cube root which are included 
amongst the fundamental operations of arithmetic are excluded here. 
He first applies these six operations to positive and negative quantities, 
i.e, the laws of signs, zero, monpmial, polynomial and surds. Then 
he treats of kuttaka (“pulveriser”) and varga prakrti (“affected 
square”) with cakrayala (“cyclic method”). TKe former deals with 
the complete general solution of the indeterminate equation of the 
first degree and the others give general solution in rational integers 
of the so-called Pellian equations. 

After elucidating the subjects mentioned above Bhaslcara observes ; 
“Thus are spoken the abridged calculations necessary for the blfa 


1 Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p. 150 . 

^T[ l 

^ \\ {Bljaganita ^ p, i), 

2 Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p, 272. 

\ «T h [Bljagcmita, p. 127). 

3 Bljagayjitai p. 125 ; Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra^ p. 271. 

4 liljagaijita, p, 127 ; Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p. 272* 
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(analysis) ; next I shall speak of the blja which is the source of 
pleasure to the mathematicians.”^ It is noteworthy that the inclerter- 
minate equation of the first degree and the Pellian equations are 
considered to be of fundamental importance in algebra. Indeed they 
lire his chief instruments in certain kinds of his algebraic analysis.*^ 

According to Bhaskara, analysis is fourfold (i) linear equations 
involving one unknown ; (2) linear equations involving more than one 
unknown ; (3) equations in one or more unknowns in their second or 
higher powers {madhy amah ar and) • and (4) equations involving product 
of unknown quantities (bhavita). Konow’s classification is slightly 
different. Accordingly the primary distinction of analysis is twofold : 
(i) Equation in one unknown and (ii) equation in two or more un- 
knowns. Again, class (i) comprises two subclasses : (i) simple 

equation and (2) quadratic and higher equations. Class (ii) has 
three subclasses : (i) simultaneous linear equations. (2) equations 

involving second and higher powers of the unknowns; and (3) equations 
involving products of the unknowns. 

The scope and topics of algebra are practically the same in the 
works of all the Hindu mathematicians. One noteworthy feature of 
the Hindu algebra is that though it contains the complete general 
solution of the quadratic equation, the cubic and higher equations 
have received little attention in it. In those cases, Bhaskara suggested 
to apply the same method as is available for the quadratic, that is, to 
reduce the cubic equation to a simple equation by taking the cube 
root of the side containing the unknown after necessary manipulations 
and to reduce the biquadratic in the same manner to a quadratic. 
Bhaskara observes that if such reduction is not possible, the solution 
must be obtained by the calculator's own ingenuity.* 

Date of Renaissance in Hindu Mathematics 

A more direct and conclusive proof of the originality of the Hindus 
in the matter of the invention of algebra and arithmetic will be 
furnished by the period of the beginning of the renaissance in their 
mathematics. We have seen before that those who believe in that 
renaissance having come in consequence of the supposed transmission 

1 B%j amanita y p. 83 

2 For instance see roid;^ pp. 86, 87, 89, 99 and too (especially) ; 
Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra^ p. 245. 

3 Ibid.y p. 44* 


4 Ibidi p. 61. 
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of Greek astronomy in^o India, have almost unanimously put the time 
of the latter about 400 A. C. But we shall presently show that the 
cumulative evidence of all the available materials in this connexion 
points to a much earlier period c. 400 B. c. for the beginning of the 
renaissance in Hindu mathematics. The distinction of arithmetic 
into three separate classes, viz., mental arithmetic, finger-arithmetic 
and higher arithmetic, must have very likely begun to be made in thc; 
commencement of that renaissance. The regard for a culture in 
mathematics as a very noble and paying art must have grown as 
result It has been stated before that reference to that distinction 
of, and regard for, mathematics is found as early as 500 B.c. in the 
Buddhist canonical works. Hence the renaissance in Hindu mathe- 
matics began in all probability about that period. A more decisive 
factor is the enumerated list of the topics of mathematics found in 
an early Jaina canonical works written before 30 Q B. C. That list, \ve 
hav6 seen, contains topics from algebra as well as from arithmetic and 
geometry (including mensuration). Again the topics included for 
discussion in the later Hindu treatises on arithmetic have remained 
practically unchanged. It is only in algebra that we find that certain 
alteration in the classification of the subjects treated and also in their 
scope have appeared in the treatises of later days. Now taking the 
average of the two dates obtained from the Buddhist and the Jaina 
sources, we easily come to the conclusion that the renaissance in 
Hindu mathematics commenced from c, 400 B. c. This date will be 
consistent with the time of the discovery of ellipse in India and the 
revival of Hindu geometry, which, according to evidence from the 
Buddhist as well as the Jaina sources, occurred in the fifth century 
before the Christian era. Now this period is anterior, by nearly seven 
centuries, to the time of Diophantus {c, 275 A. C.), the father of Greek 
j Algebra. The evidence of the Bakhshall mathematics also shows that 
the Hindu mathematics was independent of the Greek mathematics.^ 

Bibhutibhusan Datta 


I Bibhutibhusan Datta, “The Bal^hshali Mathematics,^’ Bull CaU 
Math* vol. xxi, 1929 (March), pp. 1-60, This work was composed 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 



Eanjit Singh and the North-West Frontier Problem 

{Based solely on the records in the Imperial Record Department) 

The North-Western Frontier being the Achilles’ Heel of India 
has always been of the utmost concern to the power paramount in 
India. In view of this fact, a past history of the attempts to solve 
the North-Western Frontier Problem of India has a living interest. 
Just before the British took into their hands the solution of this 
frontier problem it was tackled by Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 

Punjab. Thus a study of Ranjit ’s western frontier policy cannot but 

be interesting and important. 

According to Mr. Coatman, the Indian North-Western PTontier 
problem is made up of four subsidiary problems : 

(1) The international problem cf the relations between India 
and Afghanisthan. 

(2) The political problem ic. the problem of the control of the 
border tribes. 

(3) The problem of the military defence of the frontier. 

(4) The problem of the administration of the north-west fron- 

tier. 

The first question therefore that arises in this connection is, whe- 
ther Ranjit had a mind to conquer Afghanisthan ? The arguments 
in favour of a negative view appear overwhelming. Ranjit had ex- 
perienced disasters in his first attempt at the conquest of Kashmir 
owing to the inclemency of the climate and other peculiar local con- 
ditions. He no doubt dreaded the operation of the same causes in 
the event of his invading Kabul. Once in the year 1827, he had a 
conversation with Wade, the British agent, on the advisability of in- 
vading Kabul. About this interview Wade writes, ‘T proceeded to re-t 
mark that it would be a very hazardous expedition. The country 
is a strange one to the Sikhs, intersected by mountains and torrents 
not easily passable; it would be difficult to maintain his com- 
munications and keep his troops supplied — observations in which His 
Highness at that time expressed his concurrence.'’^ 

In a similar strain, Ranjit Singh himself once spoke to Wafa Begum, 

I Pol. Proceedings, 31st July, No. 23, 

SEPTEMBER, I929 16 
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wife of Shah Shuja. Of course with both these Ranjit Singh had 
reasons to suppress his motives. But what do we actually find ? If 
these considerations had not weighed upon his mind, he would cer- 
tainly have attempted the conquest of Afghanisthan during the long 
interval of confusion in Afghan history between the death of Md. 
Azim Khan and the accession of Dost Muhammad to power. His 
French officers were too eager to march on Kabul and no less eager 
were the Sikh Sardars and soldiers, but though he spoke of invading 
Afghanisthan on occasions just to humour his Sardars and French 
officers and keep Dost Muhammad on tenderhooks, the statesman 
within him never got the better of the mere warrior. It was only 
on one occasion probably that he seriously thought of invading Afgha- 
nisthan when Hari Singh Nalwa was killed in a surprise attack by 
the Afghans. Anger, pride and sorrow for a time overwhelmed him 
but when he regained his composure he thought no more of it. The 
opinion of the British Government in this matter should be noted. 
The Secretary wrote to Burnes : '‘His Lordship thinks that although 
it might be hazardous and unprofitable to the Maharaja to seek to 
retain possession of a country so difficult, yet in the immense resources 
at his command, in his wealthy treasury and numerous and discip- 
lined arjny, he has the means of overrunning it and of consummating 
at least the ruin of its present ruler.^^* Ranjit was not, what he 
otherwise would have been, the last link in the chain of conquerors 
like Chengiz Khan, Timur, Nadir and Ahmad Shah. The temptation 
of pushing his conquests to the Hindukush, of avenging upon the 
Afghans what the Punjab had suffered from them — all these dreams 
he brushed away. He did not believe in conquering raids. What 
he conquered, he consolidated in his own way. 

It may be argued against this view that the fact that he joined in 
the Tripartite Treaty to restore Shah Shuja shows that he was not 
disinclined to a conquest of Afghanisthan. But he was an unwilling 
partner in the enterprise. He joined because he knew that the Bri- 
tish Government was prepared to undertake the expedition even 
without him and perhaps he feared that with their phenomenal good 
luck and their immense resources they might succeed where he did 
not hope to do. Yet perhaps he cheered his vexed spirit with the 
hope that the English would yet be baffled* and indeed they were, 

1 Pol. Proceedings, 19th May, 1838 No. 76, 

2 Cunningham, History of the Sikhs. 
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Ranjit’s north-western conquests have two ’stages. He conquered 
Peshawar, Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan but was at first 
content to rule through the local Muhammadan chieftains who 
acknowledged his overlordship and paid tribute. He conquered 
Peshawar but gave it first to Jahandad Khan and then to Yar 
Muhammad Khan as a feudatory. He conquered Dera Ghazi Khan 
but gave it to the Nawab of Bahawalpur. He subjugated Dera Ismail 
Khan, recognising the ruler Hafiz Muhammad Khan as tributory 
to Lahore. But not long after the disturbances from Syed Ahmad in 
Peshawar were over, we recognise a change of policy. Dera Ghazi 
Khan was re-occupied in 1831, Peshawar in 1834; Tak, Bannu, and 
Dera Ismail Khan were directly annexed between 1832 and 1836. His 
territory extended from Mithankot along the right bank of the Indus 
to the hills of Bajour. From Burnes we learn of the extent of the 
authority of the Maharaja west of the Indus — “He has no power 
beyond the plain country. The Derajat is under complete subjec- 
tion, in Dera Ismail Khan the people are heartily disaffected. In 
the Eshakhyl territories the chief is now in rebellion. He will agree 
to pay tribute, as far as 36,000 rupees but not to receive a detach- 
ment of Sikhs. Murwat is also in rebellion, From Tak a more 
certain but varying tribute is levied. From Bunnoo nothing is pro- 
curable but by the presence of an army and north of it to the plain 
of Peshawar the country is entirely dependent.’^' 

So far as the problem of the control of the border tribes was 
concerned, we can gue^^s that Ranjit Singh’s policy was not very 
different from that which was followed by the British Government 
in the years following the Sikh War. It can be called a “tip and run 
policy'" i.e, when any particular tribe became too aggressive committ- 
ing too many raids, a military column went into its country, 
inflicted whatever damage it could and came out again. The moun- 
taineers were kept down by a movable column constantly in the 
field. 

The military arrangements on the North-Western Frontier were 
calculated to defend the Punjab against an invasion from Afghanis- 
than,2 Ranjit did not look beyond Afghanisthan to Russia and 
stood in no awe of Russian advance. Peshawar was strongly fortified, 
forts were erected there at Sikham, at Machin j a line of towers at 

1 Pol. Proceedings, nth September, 1837, No. 39. 

2 Pol. Proceedings, 29th August, 1836, No. 32. 
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intervals of two KoSes connected that city and Attok. Forts at 
Attok, Khairabad, Shubkandur, Jahangeria and other places guarded 
the region. The most important fort in the Hazara region was that 
of Kushangarh. Hari Singh Nalwa was killed by a surprise attack 
of the Afghans while building a fort at Jamrud. After his death a 
new fort was built nearby and was named Fatehgarh. The forts 
between Torlila and Darband were almost within sight of each other. 
But the most important part of his plan of defence was connected 
with the acquisition of Tank, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. Ac- 
cording to Burnes he seized Dera Ismail Khan in order to establish 
a connection along the banks of the Indus with Peshawar. But 
Wade remarks that the object was far deeper. “The seizure was 
intended to threaten Dost Muhammad Khan from a new quarter 
less difficult of access than Peshawar, while at the same time they 
protected the centre of the Punjab from any invasion of the 
Afghans when they might be employed in strengthening and conso' 
lidating their power in Peshawar.”^ The Governors of the Peshawar 
region were able but ruthless administrators as Hari Singh Nalwa 
and Avitabile. 

Ranjit, in his civil administration, was concerned mainly with 
revenue and very little with justice, etc. From th e papers of Lachmi 
Pfoshad, the Dewan of Avitabile we can collect details about revenue 
and expenditure of Peshawar in the time of Avitabile. 

Peshawar 


Revenue-Nanakshahi 

11,86,709 


Goondas 

1,74,113 


Total 

13,60,822 


Deducting j^th for 174,113 Goondas 

21,764 

5 


13.39.057 

II 

Expenditure 



Pensioners 

... 9,898 


Charitable lands 

24,939 

4 

Jageerdars 

6,20,590 


Salary of Avitabile 

50.000 


Office Establishment 

7.087 



I Pol Proceedings, 3i#t August, 1837, No. 69. 
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Headmen of villages, district officers, judicial 


expenses 25,849 8 

Ramghol Battalion (4834) ... ... 2,86,827 

Police Corps ... ... ••• 5 i;i 55 

Total ... 10,76,345 12 

Deducting for Goonda rupees ... ... 2,263 ^4 


10,74,081 14 

Balance in Nanakshahi rupees ... 2,64,975 13 

This is exclusive of the expenses of the Kohistanee force of 6000 
men, of repairs of public buildings, supplies in the forts, commissions, 
assignments, etc. 

Jiannoo Tank — Revenue about 65,000 rupees. The revenue was 
very often collected vi et armis, 

Dera Ismail Khan Marwat etc. — Revenue 6,04,686. 

A comparison is often made between Ran jit Singh and Hyder 
Ali. In the Malabar coast region Hyder had something much 
like the Western Frontier of Ranjit. Physically the Malabar 
coast was indented, precipitous, full of mountain gorges and mag- 
nificent forests. The inhabitants, the Nairs and the Moplahs were 
much like the Waziris and the Afridis of the North-West frontier. 
There was very little cultivation. Plundering of peaceful neigbours 
was a common feature. The Malabar region baffled the military skill, 
activity and resolution of Hyder. The inhabitants rose frequently 
in rebellion. Hyder made terrible raids and left monuments 
of his vengeance, established military posts only to meet with 
renewed resistance from the junglewallahs. The Malabar coast 
remained the most vulnerable spot of his kingdom and was reduced 
rapidly by Hartley in the war with Tipoo. Ranjit only met with 
a moderate degree of success in the solution of his western fron- 
tier problem. So long as the Sikh kingdom lasted, the frontier 
was defended against Afghanisthan. The border tribes were not of 
course brought under direct sway but that was not possible under 
the circumstances and they are still taxing the ingenuity of the 
British Government. So far as the administration of the conquered 
territory on the western frontier was concerned, he was not wholly 
unsuccessful, On the whole Ranjit showed more ipoolness in his 
western frontier than Hyder Ali in the Malabar Coast region. 


Narendra Krishna Sinha 



The Doctrine of Kaya in Hinayana and Mahayana 

One of the points of difference between the Hinayana and Maha- 
yana schools noticed by the Saddharma^Pundarlkai viz., that Buddha 
makes a show of his existerxe in the three dhatus leads us to an 
examination of the question of the Kayas of Buddha as conceived 
by the Hinayanists and the Mahayanists. Of the Hinayana schools, 
the Stliaviravadins had very little to do with the Kaya conceptions, 
as Buddha was to them an actual man living in this world like any 
other human being and subject to all the frailties of a mortal body. 
Metaphorically they sometimes spoke of Buddha as identical with 
Dhamma without any metaphysical implication but these remarks gave 
opportunity to the Sarvastivadins and the Mahayanists to put forth 
their theories of Dharmakaya. 

The Sarvastivadins commenced speculating on the kaya of Buddha, 
but it was the school of the Mahasahghikas that took up the ques- 
tion of kaya in right earnest and paved the way for the speculations 
of the Mahayanists, 

The early Mahayanists, whose doctrines are mostly to be found 
in the AstasTdiasrika Praj'haparamita^ along with the school of Nagar- 
juna conceived of two kayas : (i) Rupa- ( of Nirmana- ) kaya, which 
included bodies, gross and subtle, meant for beings in general, and 
(ii) Dharmakaya, which was used in two senses, one being the body 
of Dharma (i.e. collection of practices) which makes a being a Buddha, 
and the other the metaphysical principle underlying the universe — 
the Reality. 

The Yogacara school distinguished the gross rupakaya from the sub- 
tle rupakaya, calling the former Rupa or Nirmana-kaya and the latter 
Sambhogakaya. The Laiikavatarat representing the earliest stage of 
the Yogacara conception, calls the Sambhoga-kaya Nisyanda Buddha 
or Dharmata-nisyanda Buddha (the Buddha produced by the Dharmas). 
The SutrZilankara uses the term Sambhogakaya for Nisyanda 
Buddha and Svabhavikakaya for Dharmakaya.^ In the Abhisama- 
yalankarakarika and the recast version of the PahcavinimfZ'sakasri/id 
PraiMpdramitTi^ Sambhogakaya denotes the subtle body^ which 
the Buddhas adopted for preaching their doctrines to Bodhisattvas, 


I SGtrl, pp. 45, i88. 
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and Dharmakaya. the body purified by the practice of the bodhlpa- 
k^ika and other dharmas, which make a Buddha. For the metaphysical 
Dharmakaya they use the term Svabhava or Svabhavikakaya. The 
Vijnaptiimtratii-siddhi retains the conception of the Karikh but adopts 
a new term, Svasambhogakaya, to denote the Dharmakaya of the 
Karika and distinguishes the Sambhogakaya by calling it Farasam* 
bhogakaya. 


Realistic Conception of Buddha in the Nikayas 

In a land where the tendency to deify saints is so strong, it is 
greatly to the credit of the early Kmayanists that they were able 
to retain the human conception of Buddha even a century or two 
after his actual existence, when the scriptures may be regarded as 
having been put into a definite shape. They gave expression to 
their conception of Buddha in the following words, occurring in the 
Nikayas; Bhagava araham sammasambuddho vijjacaranasampanno suga- 
to lokavidii anuttaro purisadammasarathi sattha dcvamanussanam 
buddho bhagava, So imam lokam sadevakam samarakam sabrahmakam 
sassamanabrahmanim pajam sadevamanussam sayam abhiilna sacchi- 
katva pavedeti. So dhammain deseti adikalyanaip, etc. (‘The Blessed 
one is an arahat, a fully awakened one, endowed with knowledge 
and good conduct, happy, a knower of the world, unsurpassed, a leader 
able to control men, a teacher of men and gods, the awakened, the 
blessed. He knows thoroughly the worlds of gods, infiras, recluses# 
brahmins and men, and having known them he makes his knowledge 
known to others. He preaches the dhamma (doctrines), \yhich is 
excellent in the beginning, middle and end,^' etc)."^ 

A description like this does not suggest that Buddha was originally 
more than a man, a mortal. In the cosmology of the Buddhists, the gods 
of the various heavens, the highest of which is Brahmaloka,^ are only 
beings of superior merit and power, but they are inferior, in the matter 
of spiritual attainments, to the saints or arahats. So in this descrip* 
tion the Hinayanists do not attribute any transcendental or theistic 
element to Buddha. All they say is that Sakyamimi by* pure 


1 This passage occurs in many places of the Nikayas, see, e,g. 
Digha, I, pp. 87-88 j cf. Lai. Vis., p. 3 j Sad. P., pp. 144, 376. 

2 In the MahaySnic works also, as for instance in the Dasa., it 
is stated that a Bodhisattva can become a Mahabrahinan in the ninth 
bhumi if he so wishes, 
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and simple spiritual culture in this life and as a result of the accu- 
mulated merits of his previous lives, reached the highest stage of 
perfection and attained not only knowledge and power superior to 
any man or god but also the highest ktiowledge and power attainable, 
In the Majjhima Nikaya, Ananda explains why Buddha should be 
considered superior to the Arhats as well, although both arrived 
at the same goal He says that there is not a single bhikkhu, who 
can be regarded as endowed with all the qualities in all their forms 
as possessed by Buddha. Moreover, a Buddha is the originator of the 
path not existing before, a knower and promulgator of the marga, 
which is only followed by the savakas. ’ 

Nikaya Passages admitting a non-realistic Conception 

In the face of such descriptions of Buddha, it would liave been 
difficult for the later Hinayiina schools to sublimate the human 
elements in him, had it not been for certain expressions in some of 
the earlier works of the Pitaka, which lent themselves to other inter- 
pretations. Some of these expressions are : — 

(1) ^Yo vo Ananda maya dhammo ca vinayo ca desito paiiuatto 
so vo mam' accayena sattha. (Buddha said to Ananda just before 
his parinibbana ‘the dhamma and vinaya that have been preached 
by me will be your teacher after my death,’).® 

The dhamma and vinaya clearly refer to the collection of doc- 
trines and disciplinary rules delivered by Buddha. This is also 
evident from the conversation of Ananda with Gopaka-Moggallana, 
where the former explains why the monks after Buddha's death 
should not be considered as without refuge (appatisarana). He says 
that they have now a refuge in Dhamma (dhammapatisarana), which, 
he points out, are the doctrines and disciplinary rules. ^ 

(2) Bhagavato’ mhi putto oraso mukhato jato dhammajo dhamma- 
nimmito dhammadayado iti.* Tam kissa hetu ? Tathagatassa h’ etam 


I Majjhima, HI, p. 8. 2 Digha, II, p. 154; Milinda, p. 99. 

3 Majjhima, Gopaka-Moggallana Sutta (No. 108), Cf. Saddhamma 
Sahgaha (JPTS., 1890), ch. x, p. 65 : Buddha says *84,000 dham ma- 
kkhandhas have been preached by me in 45 years. I alone only pass 
away while there are 84,000 dhammakkhandhas which like 84,000 
Buddhas (buddha-sadisa) will admonish you," 

4 Samyutta, II, p. 221 j Majjhima, III, p. 29 has the identical 
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adhivacanam. Dhammakayo iti pi lkahnriakay6 iti pi. Dliammabhuto 
iti piti, ‘‘Just as a brahmana would say that he is born of Brahma, 
through his mouth — Brahmuno putta orasa mukhato jata brahmaja 
brahmanimmita brahmadayada — so a Sakyaputtiya-samana may say 
that he is born of Bhagava, through his mouth, born of his doctrine, 
made of his doctrine, etc.^ Though in this passage Dhamma is 
equated with Brahma, the context shows that there is no metaphysical 
sense in it ; it is only to draw a parallel between a brahmana and a 
Sakyaputtiya-samana that Dhammakaya is equated with Brahmakaya. 

(3) Vakkali on his death-bed became very eager to see Buddha 
in person ; so Bhagava came to him and said “Alain Vakkali kiin te 
putikayena ditthena, Yo kho Vakkali dhammam passati so mani 
passati. Yo mam passati so dhammam passati.” Jnst after saying this, 
Buddha referred to his dhamma of impermanence (anicca). There 
are in the Nika37as many passages of this import, which may well 
be taken as precursors of the later Mahayanic conceptions and 
probably formed the basis of their speculations. But the passages 
when read as they stand do not appear to bear any metaphysical 
sense. In this passage Buddha refers to his body as pxUikaya (body of 
impure matter), and to lay stress on his doctrines he says that his 
dhamma should be looked upon with the same awe and reverence 
by his disciples as they regard his person.® 


passage with the addition “no amisadayado’' after “dhammadfiyado.” 
For the interpretation of “dhammadayado” see Majjhima^ I, pp. l^2f. 

1 Majjhimay II, p. 84 ; Dlgha^ III, p. 84 ; Majjhima^ III, pp. 195, 
224 has “Bhagava janaip janati passam passati cakkhubhuto hanabhuto 
dhammabhuto”. 

2 Samyuita, III, p.120 ; Majihima^ I, pp. 190, 191* Yo paticca- 
samuppadam passati so dhammam passati yo dhammam passati so pati- 
ccasamuppadam passati. For other references, see Prof. Vallue Poussin^s 
article “Notes sur les Corps du Bouddha” in Le MusSon^ 1913, pp. 
259-290. Compare the remarks in the later Pali works, — 

Baddhamma Sanga/ia (JPTS., 1890), p. 61 : 

Yo me passati saddhammam so matp passati Vakkali 
Apassamano saddhammam mam passe pi na passati. 

Mtlinday p. 71 : yo dhammam passati so bhagavantam passatii 
dhammo hi maharaja bhagavata desito ti. 

Ibid.^ p. 73 ; Dhammakayena pana kho maharaja sakka bhagava 
nidassetum, dhammo hi maharaja bhagavata desito ti, 
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(4) The passage in the Aiiguttara where Buddha says 

that he is neither a god, nor a gandhabba, nor a man, has been 
taken by Prof. Masson-Oursel^ as showing trace of the Mahay anic 
kaya conceptions. It is not impossible to read some metaphysical 
ideas into the passage, though probably the compiler of the Suttas 
did not mean to convey them. Dona brahmana, noticing the 
sign of the wheel in the feet of Buddha, enquired of him whether 
he was a deva, a gandhabba, a yakkha or a mortal. Ikiddha replied 
that he was none of these beings as he had got rid of the asavas (im- 
purities) by the continuance of which one remains a deva, gandhabba, 
yakkha or mortal. Just as a lotus is born in water, grows in it 
but remains above and is apart from it, so also Buddha was born in 
the world, grew up in it but overcame it (abhibhnyya) and lived 
unaffected by the same. Therefore, he asked the brahmana not to 
regard him as anything but Buddha. 

There are other passages referring to the miraculous powers of 
Buddha, viz.^ his ability to live a kalpa or to assume different forms 
and perform such other miracles ; but it will be noticed that these 
powers were attributed not to Ihuldha alone but also to his disciples in 
general, who had been able to attain the higher stages of sanctification.^ 

Kaya-conceptions of the Theravadins rein ained unchanged 

Even if it be assumed that the Mahayanic ideas are latent in the 
above-mentioned expressions though not adequately expressed, the 
discussion in the Kathavatthu to establish the historical existence of 
Buddha as against those who denied it, and the manner in which 
references were made to the events of Buddha’s life as depicted in 
the Nikayas leaves no vestige of doubt about the opinion of the Thera- 
vadins regarding the kaya of Buddha.* 


1 Anguttara, II, p. 38. 

2 Prof, Masson-Oursel in his article ^'Les trois Corps du Bouddha’\ 
/. A,, 1913, pp. sSlfif. 

3 See Koaa, II, 10 (also for references in the Nikayas). 

4 K. V„ xvii, 1 : The Vetulyakas held on the basis of the passage 
cited above (no. 4) that *‘it is not right to say that ‘the exalted Buddha 
lived in the world of mankind.* The Theravadins did not agree 
with them. Buddhaghosa also pointed out how the passage should 
be interpreted. 
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Though the terms nlpakaya and dharmak^ya found their way 
into the later Pali works’^ from Mahayana or seini-Mahayana works, 
they did not bring with them any non-realistic sense. Buddhaghosa 
even as late as the fifth century A.C. refers thus to the kayas : “yo pi 
so Bhagava asiti anuvyahjanapatimandita-dvattimsamahapurisalakkha- 
na-vicitra-rOpakayo sabbakaraparisuddha-sllakkhandhadi-gunaratana- 

samiddha-dhammakayo yasamahatta-pufiilamahatta ^ippcitipnggalo 

araham sammasambuddho (‘that Bhagava, who is possessed of a beauti- 
ful rupakaya, adorned with eighty minor signs and thirty-two major 
signs of a great man, and possessed of a dharmakaya purified in every 
way and glorified by slla, samadhi, etc.^, full of splendour and virtue, 
incomparable and fully awakened’).'^ 

In short, the early Hinayanists conceived the Buddha’s rupakaya 
as that of a human being, ^ and his dhammakaya as the collection 
of his dhammas, i.e. doctrines and disciplinary rules collectively. 

Conception of the Sarvastivadins 

The other school, the Sarvastivadins, who retained the realistic 
conception of Buddha, differed a little from the Theravadins. Un- 
fortunately their original Pitakas in Sanskrit are lost beyond recovery 
and we have to depend for our information about them on the few 
fragmentary pieces of their literature discovered in Central Asia, or on 
the Chinese translations of their Agamas, in which again very little 
spade-work has yet been done.*^ Our main source of information at 
present is the Abhidharmakosa , made accessible to us from Chinese 
by the monumental translation in PTencli by Prof, Vallee 


1 See e.g. Sad, San, (JPTS.) 1890, p. 69 : 

Sambuddhanam dve kaya rupakayo sirldharo/ 

Yo tehi desito dhammo dhammakayo ti vuccati// 

2 The five^andhas referred to here are, sila, samadhi, panha, 
vimutti and vimuttinanadassana. See Mil., p. 98. 

3 Vism.y p. 234; Atthasalini, p. 1 3 ; ‘Nimittabuddha’ ; Jataka, 
1, p. 84 : 'Rupakayasiri’. 

4 See Prof. Vallee Poussin's BouddhismCy pp. 232!. 

5 Dr. Chizen Akanuma (Eastern Buddhist, 11, p, 7) quotes some 
passages from the Chinese Anguttara and Sarpyukta Agamas and 
shows that the dharmakaya of Buddha denoted the collection of 
dharmas (teachings). 
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Poussin. The Kosa^ again, it should be noted, is the work of a 
systematiser and the production of a time much later than that of 
the Agamas, to which it bears the same relation as the Visuddhimagga 
does to the Pali Pitakas. As the present state of our knowledge 
indicates that the DivyavadUna and the Lalitavistara'^ originally 
belonged to this school, though they were recast by the Mahayanists, 
we must examine with caution some of the statements found in them 
regarding the kaya conception, 

(/) Divyavadana 

There are a few passages in the Divyavadana throwing light on 
the rupakaya and dhannakaya of Buddha and bearing the identical 
sense of the Pali works. On one occasion iSrona Kotikarna said that, 
through the grace of his teacher, he had seen the dhannakaya of 
Buddha, but as he was anxious to see the rupakaya, he wanted to go 
to the place where Buddha was living at the time.^ Upagupta once 
said to Mara that he had seen the dharmakaya only and requested 
him to show him the rupakaya. Mara thereupon made an image 
(vigraha) of Buddha replete with all the major and minor signs 
of great men.^ In the answer that king Riidrayana gave to Bimbi- 
sara that ‘hia rajan krpano loke dharmakayena samsprseP' (let not, 
O King, an irreligious person* attain (lit. touch) the dharmakaya), 
the word ‘‘dharmakaya"' may bear a metaphysical interpretation but 
the cdhtext does not warrant it.» The remark made by Asoka, after 
Upagupta had pointed out to him the stupa of Ananda. makes the 
sense of dharmakaya quite explicit. It runs thus : ‘That body which 
you all call pure, excellent and made of dharma (dharmatmano 
dharmamayo) was borne (dharitam) by him called Visoka ( = Ananda) 
and therefore his stupa deserves great honour. The lamp of dharma, 
the dispeller of the darkness of afflictions that burnt still among 
men was due to the power of him, the son of Sugatendra, and there- 
fore, should be worshipped with special reverence,® 


1 VVinternitz, Geschichte etc., II, p. 194. 

2 Divya., p. 19. 3 Divya., p. 360. 

4 Ibid,^ p, 560*: kfpana is defined thus : 

yas tu dharmaviragartham adharme nirato nrpah/ 
sa rajan krpano jfieyas tamastamahparayanah// 

5 Ibid,, p. 560. 

0 Divya., pp. 396-7, Cf, Przyluski, Asoka, 9.408: in connection 
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There are, however, AvadSnast* in the Div^avadana, which were 
not without some Mahayanic tint, for, we read in the Rudrayanava- 
dana,* as we usually find in the Mahayanic works, that rays of 
light issued forth from Buddha's mouth when he smiled, irradiating 
the beings of heaven and hell. It is noteworthy that the Atthasalini'^ 
also speaks of rafimis (rays of light) of six colours issuing out of 
Buddha's body. It seems that the Mahayanic ideas were percolating 
gradually into the rocky soil of the conservative Theravadins. 

[ii) Lalitavistara 

The Lalitavistara gives us a picture of Buddha more superhuman 
than human and yet far from the Mahayanic conceptions of the 
Sambhogakaya and Dharmakaya, though in the last two chapters it 
dwells on the doctrine of Tathata. In the Lalitavistara Buddha 
is deified but there are no traces of the Trikaya conception. It says 
in many places that Buddha appears in the world of men for Jokanu^ 
vartana (i.e. to follow the ways of the world), which, if he so desired, he 
could avoid by remaining in one of the heavens and attaining emanci- 
pation there. The running account of Buddha's life is interrupted at 
times, —probably they are afterthoughts of the compiler — by dialogues 
between Buddha and Ananda, in order to make the treatise appear 
Mahayfinic and not Hinayanic. At one place Buddha explains to 
Ananda that, unlike human beings, he did not stay in the filth of 
mother's womb but in a jewel-casket (ratnavyuha)^ placed in the 
womb, which was as hard as adamant but soft to the touch like the 
down of a Kacilindika bird, and that his birth and other events con- 
nected with it were all superhuman. At the same time he prophesies 
that there will be, in the future, men unrestrained in act, thou^it and 
speech, ignorant, faithless, proud, believing without deliberation what 
is heard by them, who will not believe in the superhuman nature of 
his birth.® One can perceive through the poetical exaggerations of 

with the destruction of the law, Mahamaya exclaiming *‘Ceux qui sont 
n^s du Corps de la Loi (dharmakaya), ou sont-ils alius ? 

I Divya., xxxvii, p, 568. 2 Attha., p. l6. 

3 E.g. Mtu., I, pp. 168, 170. , ' 

4 LaL Vis.3 pp. 88, 105, 106. formed one of the points of 

contention of the Mahasanghikas. See Masuda, Early Origin &c, in 
the Asia Major, vol, II. 

5 /h'd, pp, 8/ff, This goes against the SarvastivSda and Thera- 
vada conceptions, 
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the Lalitavistar0 that i|: has in view the historical Buddha endowed 
with the major and minor signs — a human being after all, who requires 
to be reminded by the heavenly musicians of the acts of his past lives 
and his resolution to become a Buddha and rescue beings from misery, 
and who needs a stimulus to renounce the world in order to fulfil his 
resolution.’^ In connection with the offer of houses which was made 
by the gods to the Bodhisattva when he was in the womb, it is said 
that in order to please all the gods who offered houses he caused the 
the appearance of his pregnant mother Mayadevi in each of those 
houses by means of the MahavyCiha samadhi. This does not clearly 
reflect any idea of Nirmanakaya — it appears more like some of the 
miracles mentioned in the Nikayas. In the last chapter of the 
Lalitavistara where Buddha's attributes are mentioned, he is called 
the great tree (mahadruma), because he possesses a body of Dharma- 
kayajfiana (the knowledge of Dharmakaya).® As this chapter is 
very likely a Mahayanic addition, we may reasonably say that the 
Lalitavistara in its original form as a treatise of the Sarvastivadins 
viewed Buddha as a human being with superhuman attributes. 

(iii) Abhidharmakofia 

We may now consider the writings of Vasubandhu, the great 
exponent of the Sarvastivada school. In his Abhidharmakom he 
imported a new meaning into the words Dharmakaya and Rupakaya, 
In examining the three Saranas, he tried to bring out the real sense 
of the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha in which a Buddhist takes refuge. 
He said that those who take refuge in Buddha do, in fact, take refuge 
in the dharmas (qualities) which constitute a Buddha (buddhakaraka), 
i.e. the dharmas by the acquisition of which a certain person is called 
a Buddha, or in other words, the dharmas by the acquisition of which 
a person understands all things. These dharmas are ksayajfiana 
(knowledge of the destruction of misery), anutpadajfiana® (knowledge 


1 The descriptions gave opportunity to the Mahayanists to in- 
vent Upayakau§alya Paramita, the duties of Adhyesana, Yacana, 
etc, 

2 Lai, Vis., p. 428. 

3 Ko§a, VI, 67 explains that K§ayajfiana with Anutpada- 
jhana makes Bodhi. On account of difference among saints in the 
acquisition of these jnanas, Bodhi is said to be of three kinds ; Sra- 
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of the further non-origination of misery), and samyagdr^ti (right view) 
of the Asaiksas together with the dharmas attendant on the jnana, 
viz. the five pure skandhas. A dharmakaya is formed of these dharmas. 
In another place, while showing the sameness of the Dharmakayas 
of all Buddhas, he explained the Dharmakaya as a series of pure 
dharmas, or rather a renewal of the psycho-physical organism of 
the substratum (anasravadharmasamtana, asrayaparavrtti).^ The Dhar- 
makaya then signifies a new purified personality or substratum (a^raya), 
but it is pointed out that such a dharmakaya is possessed also 
by an arhat® In the Sutralamkara\ such a dharmakaya is also 
attributed to the mother of Sakyamuni or to an advanced upasaka. 
Thus we see that the Ko§a has two interpretations of the Dharmakaya, 
one being the qualities adhering to a Buddha and the other 
the purified personality (asraya) possessed by him. The Kosa, in 
fact, replaces the concrete conceptions of the Dharmakaya found in 
the Nikayas and the Divyavadana by an abstract one. In the last 
two works the Dharmakaya signified only the doctrines, the Bodhi- 
pakkhiya dharmas or Anicca, Dukkha and Anatma, together with 
the Vinaya rules contained in the Patimokkha, while to Vasubandhu 
it meant the qualities adhering to a Buddha as well as the purified 
personality (asraya). 

Referring to the formulae of the Saranas, Vasubandhu says that 
as the physical body (rupakaya) of Buddha does not undergo any 


vakabodhi, Pratyekabuddhabodhi and Anuttarasamyaksambodhi, 
By the above two jiianas one completely abandons ignorance (asesa* 
vidyaprahanat) ; by the first, one realises the truth that his task is 
accomplished (i.e. the duhkha has been realised by him) ; by the 
second, one realises that his task is no more to be accomplished, 
(i.e. the duhkha has been realised by him and he will not have to 
labour any more). 

The samyagdrsti of the Ai^aiksas is to see things as they are 
really, to know truly the general character (samanyalaksana) of 
dharmas. See Ko^a, VI, 50 fn. For a note on the Ksayajuana, see 
Masuda, ‘Origin of Schools etc.*, in Asia Major ^ vol, II, Fasc. I. 

1 Ko^a, VII. 34 for the sense of aSraya see Ibid.^ VIII, 34 fn, 
Cf. asraya par^uddhi, Sutra, p. 186 1. i, 

2 Kosa, IV, 56. 

3 Hiiber, Sutralay^kara, pp. 217, 390 quoted in the PT. Transl. of 
the Kosa^ VII, 32 p, 81. 
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modification by the acquisition of the quality of Buddha, one should 
not take refuge in the rupakaya of Buddha, which is, in fact, the 
rupakaya of the Bodhisattva and hence sasrava (impure). Just as a 
man would respect a monk for the qualities adhering to him and not 
for his person, so a Buddhist should take refuge in Buddhatva and 
not in Buddha the person. In the same way Vasubandhu explains 
the two other ^aranas, viz,, Dharma and Sangha, the former being 
explained as Nirvana, or the three Truths — Duhkha, Samudaya and 
Marga, or Sukha, Duhkha and Asukha-aduhkha — and the latter as 
the qualities that a saiigha of monks is expected to possess.' 

The Vibhasii informs us that there are some who believe that to 
take refuge in Buddha is to take refuge in the body constituted by the 
head, nape of the neck, belly, back, hands and feet of the Tathagata. 
Some say that as the body is born of parents, it is impure (sasrava) 
and therefore it should not be a place of refuge. The refuge should 
be the Asaiksa dharmas, which make a Buddha, i.e., the Dharmakaya.^® 
Apparently the Vibhasa refers in the first case to the earlier Hinayana 
schools and in the second to the Sarvastivadins and their followers, 


Similar Dharmakaya Conception among the Satyasiddhis 
and the Mahay anists 

The Satyasiddhi school takes almost the same view of the Dhar- 
ip^kaya as the Sarvastivadins. According to it the Dharmakaya 
is made of slla, samadhi, prajfia, vimukti and vimuktijfianadarsana' 
dharmakayas, Buddhaghosa, Nagarjuna and the writer of the Milind- 
*dapafiha also refer to such a dharmakaya.® It means that the body 
of Buddha was purified by the practices of these five skandhas, and 
hence it can be called Dharmakaya. But as these purifications are 
obtained by Arhats also, Harivarman, the founder of the Satyasiddhi 
school, distinguished the Dharmakaya of Buddha by saying that 
his dharmakaya consisted not only of the above five purificatory 
practices but also of ten powers (dasa bala), four proficiencies (vai§a- 


1 Compare the formulie of Parana in the Nikayas, e.g. D\gha^ 
III, p. 227. 

2 Koha,^ VI, p, 32 ; IV, p, 76r\,; VIII, p, 34. 

3 Vtcm, p, 234; M, Fn (as opinion of non-Madhyamikas), p. 
433 j P* 9B. 
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raclya) and the three recollections (smrtyupasthaim), which the Arliats 
cannot obtain.' 

The Abhisamiyalankarak^rika^ and the Paficavinisatisa/iasrika- 
prajfiapZiramita,'^ important text-books of the Yogacara school, define 
the Dharmakaya with a similar sense. They say that the various 
dharmas, Bodhipaksikas, Apramanas, Vimok^as, Samapattis and 
so forth, constitute Sarvajfiata (omniscience) and Sarvajuata is the 
Dharmakaya. It should be noted that the Karika and the Prajiia- 
paramita use this expression in a sense different from that current 
in the Mahayana texts. It is really the Svasambhogakaya of the later 
Vijnanavadins. 

The rrajfifiparamitas also maintain the conception that Dharma- 
kaya is produced by dharrnas, the highest of which is, according to 
them, the prajfiaparamita, i.e. the knowledge whicli helps a person to 
realise the dharma-Sunyata. The Afp.asahasrikZx takes up the question 
wliether tlie honour shown to the relics of the Tathagatakaya is more 
meritorious than the honour shown to the Prajfiaparamita, e.g., by 
making a copy of it. The answer given is that the relics depend on the 
body purified by the prajfiaparamita, and therefore it is the source 
of Ikiddhas, The source deserves more honour than the remnants 
of the fruit (i.e. relics of Buddha) produced therefrom, and therefore it is 
more meritorious to honour the Prajnaparamita than the relics.* It adds 
that all teachings of Buddha issue from the Prajfiaparamita and the 
Dharmabhanakas preserve and propagate them ; so the Dharmabhana- 
kas should also be respected. They are protected by the Dharmakaya, 
the Prajfiaparamita, SarvajnatZi (omniscience) is predominated (pari- 
bhavita) by the prajfiaparamita ; from sarvajhata issues the body of 
Tathagata, the relics of whom are worshipped ; hence prajfiaparamita 
deserves greater honour.® 

HlnayZmic speculations : (a) Whether rupakZiya is vipZikaja ? 

The Kosa maintains that the rupakaya of Buddha endowed with 
the major and minor signs is the result of the excellent karmas of his 

1 Y. Sogen, Systems, etc,^ pp. i8l, 182. 

2 Karika, ch. viii, 

3 PaUcavimhati, (ASB. ms.) I. 224a. 

4 Asia,, ch. iv. 

5 Ibid,, p. 99. It is from this conception that the Prajfiaparamita 
is addressed as the mother of Buddhas. 
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previous lives. According to it, even the Buddhas cannot escape the 
effects of their karma. The schism created by Devadatta in the sahgha 
is attributed to a deed in one of the previous lives of Sakyamuni. 
The Vyakhya and the VibhaHa explain that it happened to ^lakyamuni 
only, and not to any other Buddhas, because in one of his former lives 
he divided by dissension the disciples of an ascetic, possessed of five 
abhijfias.^ That the Buddhas enjoy or suffer the effects of karma is also 
maintained by the Divyavadana^ and the Majjhima Nikaya.^ The 
Dtvyavadma refers to a saying of Sakyamuni that even the Jinas them- 
selves are not free from their karmas, wliile the Majjhima Nikaya says 
that a Tathagata performs good deeds in his previous lives, and as a 
result of those lie enjo^^s in the present pure, and pleasant sensations 
(vedana) only. Tradition says that when Buddha was hurt by the 
splinter of stone thrown by Devadatta, he said that ninety-one kalpas 
ago he had hurt a person by a spear, as the result of which evil deed, 
he now received a wound. 

The Milindapafika^ however, takes a different view of this matter. 
Admitting that Devadatta created a schism in the sangha, it says 
that as the schism was not created by any act of Buddha^s own and 
as it was caused by an external influence, it should be said that 
Buddha as the result of his karma had an undivided assembly (abhejja- 
pariso). In a similar way it explains away the wound or the illnesses 
from which Buddha suffered. First it asserts tliat Buddha attained 
omniscience after uprooting all roots of evil (akusalamfilas) ; so he 
could not have any more sufferings through karma. It then says 
that apart from karma there are other causes like the three humours, 
seasons, etc. which produce ‘vedana' (feelings). According to it, the 
wound that Buddha received was due to an ‘opakammika' (accidental) 
cause and his illnesses to causes other than karma, 

(b) Was Buddha a jarayuja or upapaduka ? 

In order to remove doubt from the minds of the people as to the 
nature of the birth of so great and meritorious a being as the Bodhi- 
sattva in his last existence — a doubt expressed also in the Lalita- 
vistara, where a ratnavyuha has been devised for the Bodhisattva's 
abode in his mother's womb— the Kosa* proceeds to show that the 


1 Koha, VII, 34, p. 8 fn., 84 ; IV, 102, p. 212 fn. 2. 

2 Divya,^ p. 416 3 Majjhima^ III, p, 227. 

4 Kom,Ul,9* 
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Bodhisattvas possess the power of choosing the manner of their birth 
(upapattivafsitva), and that Sakyamuni chose birth in a uterus 
(jarayu) with two objects. One was to benefit the Sakya clan and 
at the same time not to give opportunity to the people to consider 
him a magician or a god or a demon, and the other was to leave 
some relics of his body, by worshipping which men and other beings 
would go to heaven by thousands, or attain deliverance. 

The Mahasahghikas and their followers* assert that fekyamuni 
was an iipapaduka (self-born), and that even his son Rahula was also 
an Iipapaduka, for Bodhisattvas cannot have kama. They assert 
that Bodhisattvas are possessed of ^adhisfchaniki rddhi’ (i.e. the power 
of appearing anywhere and in any form), and tiiat by that power 
^akyamuni made a seeming show of his existence in the womb of 
Maya. They conceived Buddha as lokottara (transcendental), and 
^akyamuni as only a phantom (Nirmanakaya). The transcendental 
Buddha has a rupakaya which is limitless, everlasting, free from all 
sjlsrava dharmas. He is always in samadhi,- never sleeps or dreams, 
can know everything in an instant of thought. He knows neither 
fatigue nor rest, and is ever busy in enlightening sentient beings. 
His power and his life are limitless. For the benefit of sentient 
beings he appears at will in any one of the six gatis. Whatever he 
utters relates to the truth, though people may understand him differ- 
ently. In short, the Mahasafighikas conceived Buddha as a totally 
supermundane being with illimitable powers and knowledge, who 
never desired to attain Nirvana.^ 

Kay a conception at the beginnmg of Mahayana 

The Mahayanists incorporated the Nirmanakaya conception of 
the Mahasahghikas into their Trikaya theory, adding the two other, 
Sambhogakaya and Dharmakaya, the former approaching the 
Mahasahghika conception of the transcendental Buddha, while the 
latter was a new philosophic conception of the Mahayanists. 


1 Eg. the Vetulyakas (Kathavatthu). 

2 Cf. Lanka.^ p. 240 : sadii samahita^ ca tathagatah. 

3 For details see Masuda's Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian 
Buddhist Schools, Asia Major, vol. II, fasc. I j Anesaki's article 
in the E. R. E., sv. Docetism (Buddhist) ; Suzuki’s Outlines of Maha- 
yana Buddhism, [)p. 249-251. See also Kosa, HI, 9 referring to 
MahavastUy I, pp, 145, 154. 
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These new Kaya conceptions, it seems, did not make much of an 
appeal at the beginning of Mahayana. The Saddharjna^pundanka and 
the Suvarnaprabkasa tried to erase any lingering impression about the 
historical existence of Sakyamuni. In the Saddharma-ptmdarlka^ we 
find Maitreya Bodhisattva, assuming the r61e of a sceptic and enquiring 
how Buddha could, within a short space of forty years after the attain- 
ment of Bod hi at Gaya, perform the innumerable duties of a Tathagata 
and lead incalculable bodhisattvas to Buddhahood. It appears like 
the paradox of a man of twenty-five years claiming centenarians as 
his sons and the latter calling him their father. Similarly Buddha’s 
pointing to Bodhisattvas who had been performing the various duties 
conducive to Buddhahood for many millions of years as his disciples 
appears paradoxical. Maitreya says further that in th# minds of those 
Bodhisattvas who recently became Mahayanists (navayanasamprasthitah) 
there may be doubts of this nature ; so the Tathagata should explain 
the paradox for the welfare of the religion. Buddha then asks his 
audience thrice to believe his words (avakalpayadhvam abhisraddad- 
dhvam), and says, 'Tt is not to be considered (naiva drastavyam'l 
that Bhagavan ^akyamuni lately leaving his family attained Bodhi 
at Gaya. 1 attained sambodhi incalculable ages ago^, and since then 
I have been preaching the dharma. All that I have said about the 
previous Tathagatas, Dipaukara etc., and their pari nirvana were all 
my own creations, They were only my expedients for imparting the 
dharma (upayakausalyadharmadesanabhinirharanirmitani). All that 
I have said to the effect that I was young, recently born, left home, 
and attained Bodhi, was to appeal to a class of people who otherwise 
would not have been convinced of the excellence of the religion and 
derive benefits therefrom. But all that I said was not untrue, as 
the Tathagatas know what the three dhatus really are j they know 
that the dhatus neither are born nor die, neither produce nor non- 
produce, neither exist nor non-exist ^ neither are they the same nor 
different, and they are neither true nor false. All that the Tathagatas 
say is true, but people devoid of right knowledge construe different 
meanings out of it. Though I have not attained parinirvana, I say 
that I have attained it. In order to rouse curiosity in the minds of the 
people and a desire to see Buddha, I say that the appearance of a 
Buddha is an exceedingly rare event. I made a show of the Nirvana, 
but did notenter into it, but people with distorted views could not 


I P., pp, snff, 
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see my real self, and busied themselves with the worship of my relics. 
But this also produced a good effect, for they thereby became rigliteous 
and gave up their passions. From among them 1 formed my 
sravakasaiigha, and showed myself at Grdhrakuta, and explained to 
them how to attain the agrabodhi.” 

In the Suvarnaprabhasa'^ Ruciraketii and Kaundilya the biTihniana 
play the role of the sceptics. The former enquires why Sakyamuni, 
who performed so many meritorious deeds, should have such a short 
span of life as eighty years. The latter seeks a mustard-like relic o£ 
Buddha’s body to worship and thus go to heaven. Ruciraketii is told 
by the Buddhas of all lokadhatus that they did not know any man or 
god who could calculate the length of iSakyamiini’s life. They said that 
it might be possible to count the drops of water in a sea but it would 
be impossible to ascertain the length of his life. Kaundilya brahmana, 
who only feigned ignorance, was told by Litsavikumara that, just as 
it is absurd to expect cocoaniits from a rose-apple tree, so it is absurd 
to expect a relic from the Buddhakaya. The Tathagatas have no 
origin, they are ever existing and inconceivable. It is Only the 
Nirmitakaya that is shown by them. How can a body, in which there 
is no bone or blood, have a dhatu (relic) ? Buddhas have only 
Dharmakaya and there is only the Dharmadhatu. 

Nirmanakaya 

The Mahayanic texts tried to show, on the one hand, that the 
Hinayanists were wrong in their belief that f^akyamuni was really a 
man of flesh and blood and that relics of his body existed, while on 
the other hand, they introduced the two conceptions of Nirmanakaya 
and Buddhakaya. Whatever is said to have been done by Sakyamuni 
is accounted for by these texts as the apparent doings of a phantom 
of the Buddhakaya, a shadowy image created to follow the ways of 
the world (lokanuvartana),- in order to bring conviction to the hearts 
of the people that the attainment of Buddhahood was not an impossi- 
bility. As the Buddhas possess the knowledge of all that is to be 
done (krtyaiiusthanajnana),® they can take any form they desire for 
the illumination of the various classes of beings. The MahSyanic 
conception of the Nirmanakaya is essentially the same as that of the 
Mahasaughikas. 


I Suvarnaprabhasa (B.T.S. ed.), pp. 4-8. 2 Cf. I, pp. 168, ryo. 
3 One of the four jfianas peculiar to Buddha, see Mvyut,^ p, 2, 
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The PrajfiaparamitaS in their quaint way refer to the Nirnianakaya 
or Rupakaya. The P aficavimhati says that a bodhisattva after acqui- 
ring all the necessary dharinas and practising prajhapaiamita, becomes 
Sambuddha. He then renders service to beings of all lokadhatus 
(worlds) of the ten corners at all times by Nirmanamegha (Nirmana- 
clouds). This is called the Nairmanika-kaya. ^ 

From the Chinese sources- we are informed that Nagarjuna in 
his commentary on the Prajilaparamita, called the Mahaprajfiapara- 
inita sastra, speaks of two kayas, rupakaya and dliarmakaya. The 
former is the body born of parents, possessing the qualities of sentient 
beings, and is subject to human frailties. It was born in Kosala while 
his dharmakaya was born at Rajagrha. The material body was neces- 
sary for ^‘earthly truth.” It was for the deliverance of beings that 
Buddha assumed different bodies, different names, birth-places and 
ways of emancipation. This interpretation of rupa- and dharma-kayas 
is also followed in the Chinese ParinirvanasUtra and Sandhinir- 
mocanasUtra,^ 

Some of the Yogacara texts furnish us with the following infor- 
mation regarding the conception of Nirmanakaya as prevailing among 
the Yogacarins : 

(i) The Sutvidankara^ explains the Nirmanakaya to be those 
forms which are assumed by Buddhas to render service to beings of 
the various worlds. It generally refers to the human form that 
Buddha takes in order to make a show of his acquiring the ordinary 
arts and crafts required by an av^erage man, living a family life and 
then retiring from it, and ultimately attaining Nirvana by recourse 
to ascetic practices. 

(ii) The Vijhapiimalratasiddhi tells us that the Nirmanakaya is 
meant for ^ravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthagjanas (common men) 
and Bodhisattvas, who are not yet in one of the ten bhumis. It may 
appear in all lands whether pure or impure.® The Chinese commen- 
taries on the Siddhi mention the various ways, in which Buddha can 
transform his body or another's body or voice, and his or others’ mind, 
to suit his purpose. Not only could he transform himself into Sakya- 

1 PaUcavimmti (Cambr. ms.) 343b. 

2 C. Akanuma, E. B., II, pp. lyff, • Masuda, Die Individualism 
tische Idealismus^ etc., p, 60. 

3 £. B.i II, pp. 2if. 4 Sutra, ^ p, 45, 

5 Masuda, Die Individualistische, etc., p. 60. 
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muni, or Sariputra into a young girl, but be could also create an 
altogether new apparitional body, not, of course, a living, thinking 
being. ^ Often he assumed the voice of Brahma or expressed him- 
self through the mouth of ^5ariputra or Subhiiti, and it was for this 
reason that we find J^ariputra or Subhuti explaining some of the 
abstruse Mahayana teachings, which they themselves were not expect- 
ed to understand. - The third way in which he could transform his 
voice was to produce sounds from the sky. His thoughts were supra- 
mundane (lokottara) and pure (anasrava). He could produce in his 
mind any thought he liked ; in fact, he appeared in his Nirmitakaya 
as kSfikyamuni with a mind (citta) suited to the ways of the world. 
He could also impose his thoughts on the minds of others. 

(iii) The Abhisamayalankarakarika thinks that there are four 
kayas, of which the Svabhavikakfiya is real, and the three others, viz., 
Dharmakaya ( = Svasambhogakaya), Sambhogakaya ( = Parasambhoga- 
kaya) and Nirmanakaya are sanivrta (i.e. unreal) which are meant for 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and Sravakas respectively. According to it. 
the Nirmanakaya was intended for Sravakas and Bodhisattvas, who 
are not yet in one of the ten bhumis. It describes the Nirmanakaya as 
a body unsevered from the real kaya ; and as the actions performed 
by it are similarly unsevered from the kaya, they should be regarded 
as asamsara (transcendental, i.e. not worldly). Then it proceeds to show 
that the thirty-seven kinds of purificatory actions performed by the 
Nirmanakaya are really the actions of the Dharmakaya. The thirty- 
seven actions, as explained by it, are the thirty-seven steps through 
which a Nirmanakaya passes after its inception. They arc as follows 
A Nirmanakaya (i) is unmindful of good or bad forms of existence ; 
in other words, takes birth as an animal, human being or god as 
necessities require — this is called gatiprahamam ; (ii) practises the four 
sawgrahavastiis (elements of popularity) ^ (iii) enlightens hifftself 
about matters opposite and similar, good and evil, by the hrutamayi 
and such other means of knowledge, and then applies himself to the 
service of others, keeping himself unconcerned (i.e, having no anunaya, 
like a magician (for the things made by him magically) ; (iv) prac- 


1 I have derived this information from Prof, de la Vallee 
Poussin. 

2 See Afita.i pp. 14, 33, 414. 

3 Journal Asiatique^ 1913, p, 604, 
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tises the six paramit^"* purified in three ways irimandalavisuddhi) ; 
(v) performs and persuades others to perform, t\\Q im kusalakanna- 
pathas (moral duties) and thus establish all in the path leading to 
Buddhahood ; (vi) exerts for realising the non-existence in reality 
of all things ; (vii) comprehends the non-duality of things and the 
all-pervasiveness of the dharma-dhatu, and so on, until he reaches 
the Tathagatabhami after realising the absence of difference between 
things constituted and unconstitutcd.* In short, the Karika wants 
to say that the whole course of life of a Bodhisattva, extending 
through incalculable births, is nothing but the Nirmanakaya, a thing 
not separate from the Dharmakriya, as, in fact, according to the 
Mahayana philosophy, all creations are neither the same as, nor 
different from, the dharmaclhatu, 

(iv) The Laiikavaiara explains the relation of the Nirmanakay a 
to the Dharmakaya in the same way. It states that the Nirmita- 
buddhns are not produced by actions; the Tathagata is neither in 
them nor outside them (sarve hi nirmitabuddha na karmaprabhava 
na teau tathagato na canyatia tebhyas tathagatah).^ It is only when 
the sons of the Jina realise the visible world to liave no existence 
apart from tlie citta that they obtain the Nirmanakaya free from 
kriya and samskanr^ and endowed with abJiijM and vakitaP 

Like the Siddhi, it says that tlie Tathagatas by creating Nirmana- 
kaya perform the various duties of a Tathagata (Tathagatakrtya).* 
It gives also the interesting information that Vajrapani serves as an 
attendant on the Nirmitanirmanabuddhas, and not on the real 
Buddhas® : and that the function of such a Buddha is to preach and 
explain the characteristics of dana, sila, dhyana, samadhi, cilta, prajfia, 
jilana, skandha, dhatu, ayatana, vimoksa, and vijhana. ® 

Samohogakaya 

We have seen that the Rupakaya or Nirmfinakaya was meant for 
the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthagjanas and Bodhisattvas who 
were not in one of the ten bhumis, so another kaya had to be devised, 
a very subtle kaya, for the benefit of the Bodhisattvas. This is called 


1 Abhisamayalaiikarakarika^ (A.S.B. ms.) 1 . 5b; also 1913, 

pp* S99> 600. 

2 LankU^t p. 242. 

3 Lanka., p. 73. 

S Ibid., p. 242. 


4 Ibid., p. 240. 
6 Ibid., p. 57. 
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Parasambhogakaya, as distinguished from Svasabfibhogakaya, a similar 
subtle body perceived by the Buddhas alone. It is this Parasam- 
bhogakaya which plays the role of a preacher of the various Mahayana 
sutras, the scenes being mostly laid either at Grdhrakufca, the only 
place in the three dhatus considered pure and suitable for the 
appearance of a Sambhogakaya, or in the Sukhavati-vyuha, or in one 
of the heavens. 

It will be observed from the description of the appearance of 
Buddha and his manner of preaching the Sutras that the Mahayanists 
were not yet able to forget or rise above the human conception of the 
Pllnayanists. They still give Sakyainuni the role of tlie presiding 
] 3 uddha of the universe, to whom flock reverently with flowers, 
incense etc. all the Bodhisattvas, !§ravakas and Grhapatis of the 
various lokadhatus of the ten directions, to hear from him the 
Prajhaparamita, the Saddharmapimdarika, or the Gandavyiiha. These 
Bodhisattvas again have their own tutelary Buddhas, who, according to 
the Mahayana metaphysics, possess the same Dharmakaya as ^akya- 
muni. They also come or are sometimes sent by their Buddhas, with 
messages of greetings and flowers as tokens of their regard, to Sfikya- 
muni Buddha, whose Buddhaksetra is at present the Saha-lokadhatu. 
Sometimes the descriptions go so far as to say that the Buddhas them* 
selves came to hear discourses from ^akyamuni Buddha, and the con- 
course of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas became so great thattlie Saha-loka- 
dhatu had to be cleared of all oceans, mountains, seas, rivers, and cities, 
as well as gods, men and other beings. As we read in the Hinayana 
texts that monks used to come to meet Buddha, bringing with them 
one or two samaneras, so also we read in the Saddharmapundarlka 
that on account of insufficiency of space the countless Buddhas 
could not bring with them more than one or two Bodhisattvas as 
attendants (upasthapakas).'* 

Now let ns see what was their conception of the Kay a of this 
Buddha. According to the ^aiasahasrika and the P ancavimhati- 
sahasrzka,^ it is an exceedingly refulgent body, from every pore 
of which streamed forth countless brilliant rays of light, illuminat- 
ing the lokadhatus as innumerable as the sands of the Ganges. 
When this body stretched out its tongue, innumerable rays of light 


1 Sad, pp. 244-245, 

2 pp. 8-29 ; Pa'hcavhmath pp. 6fif. ; For ‘Asecanaka* see 
Samadhirajasutra, (B. T. S. ed.), p, 10. 

I,H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 
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issued forth from it, »-and on each ray of light was found a lotus of 
thousand petals on which was seated a Tathagatavigraha (an image 
of the Tathagata, a sort of Nirmanakaya), preaching to Bodhisattvas, 
Grhasthas (householders), Pravrajitas (recluses) and others the dharma 
consisting of the six paramitas. After a Siinhavikrldita sainadhi his 
body illuminated the trisahasramahasahasra lokadhatu just as the bright 
clear sun or the full moon illuminates the world. Buddha then shows 
his Prakrtyatmobhava (real form) to all the worlds. The several 
classes of gods as well as the men of the four continents, Jambudvipa, 
Aparagodana etc., see this Prakriyatmabhava and think that the 
Tathagata is sitting before them and preaching the doctrine. From 
this body again some rays of light issue forth by which all beings of 
all lokadhatus see SHkyamuni Buddlia preaching the Prajfiaparamitas 
to his saiigha of monks and congregation of Bodhisattvas. 

Though this conception of the refulgent body of Buddha found 
currency in the Prajhaparamitas, the expression Sambhogakaya was 
still unknown to them. It was usually called by them Prakrtyatma- 
bhava (natural body) or Asecanaka-atmabliava (All-diffusing body). 
As a matter of fact, the Astasahasrika is not even aware of the Fra- 
krtyatmbhava or Asecanaka-atvtabh 7 iva^ showing clearly its priority to 
the other Prajfiaparamitas. It speaks only of Rupakaya and Dharma^ 
kaya^ and the long glorious description of Buddhakaya, which appears 
in the ^ata and P a'ficavinikati as hiiclana’ (introduction) to the text, is 
totally absent from it. It is only in the recast version of the Panca- 
vimsaii that the expression Sainbhogika-kaya was introduced by way 
of giving a gist of the topic. ^ In it the Sambhoga-kaya is described 
thus : Bodhisattvas, after attaining bodhi by means of the prajfiapara- 
mita, take a body endowed with thirty-two major and eighty minor 
signs with a view to preach the doctrines of Mahayana to the bodhi- 
sattvas and at the same time to arouse in their minds joy, delight and 
love for the excellent dharma®. The Prajhaparamitas regarded this 
refulgent kaya as nirmita (created), and as such they included it in 
Rupakaya and did not feel the necessity of introducing the conception 
of a third kaya, the Sambhogika. 

In keeping with this dvikaya theory of the Prajhaparamitas, Nagar- 
juna also did not refer to, or probably was not aware of, the third 
kaya, the Sambhogika. Both Drs, Akanuma and Masuda could not 

1 A§ta., pp. 338, 497, 513. 

2 & 3 Paficavimhati (A.S.B, ms.) 1 , 359a ; Iti Sambhogika-kayab, 
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trace the conceptioit of Sambhogakaya in Ni^arjuna’s MahaprafKa- 
paramiia-sastra, Df. Akanuma also mentions his disinclination to 
accept the '‘Hymns of the Triple Body (Trikaya)’' ascribed by the 
Tibetans to Nagarjuna as a work of the famous Nagarjuna.*^ If the 
Karikas of Nagarjuna on the Tathagatakaya^ be examined, it also 
becomes apparent that Nagarjuna was interested in giving an exposi- 
tion of the real kaya (i.e. Dharmakaya or Svabhavakaya) only. To 
him the distinction of Sambhogakaya and Rfipakaya was unimportant, 
as both of them were unreal. 

Thus, we see that up to the time of Nagarjuna, the conception 
of Sambhogakaya was not distinguished from that of Rupa-or Nirmana- 
kaya. The Laiiklwatiira presents us first with this conception, calling 
it Nisyanda- or Dharmata-nisyanda-Buddha, and it seems that the 
term Sambhogakaya was not yet current. We have seen that in 
ITinayana works also it is pointed out that the super-excellent body 
of Buddha, endowed with the major and minor signs of great men, 
was due to the countless meritorious deeds performed by him in his 
previous lives 'h The Chinese rendering of Sambhogakaya by hsing fOy 
in which hsing means fruit or reward, also indicates that Sambhoga 
had no other sense than ‘vipaka or nisyanda’. The later Yogacarins 
called it Parasambhogakaya in order to distinguish it from the other 
kaya called by them Svasambhoga. Though the Astasahasrika does 
not distinguish Sambhogakaya from the Nirmanakaya, it refers to 
the super-excellent body of Buddha as the result of his meritorious 
acts in previous lives. The Lankavatara by using the expression 
Vipakaja or Vipakastha, shows a stage of transition from the Hinayanic 
conception of Vipakaja-kaya to that of Mahayanic Parasambhogakaya, 

The Laibkavatara says that the function of the Nisyanda Buddha 
is to teach the parikalpita (imaginary) and paratantra (relatively 
existent) nature of things to those persons, who weave a net of 
thoughtconstructions around themselves being unaware of the dream- 
like nature of things.® This is also the function of Sakyamuni of 


I. Eastern Buddhist^ II, pp. lyff. 

2 M, Vr,y ch. XXII. 

3 Lanka, y pp, 28, 34 ; see ante, pp. 529-530, 

4 Ada,, p, 515. Buddhanam kayah karanasamutpannah purva- 
karmavipakad utpannah, etc, 

5 Lank^o p. 57, 
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the Sahalokadhatu wh^eti he imparts the teachings of the Prajiiapara- 
mitas c?f the Saddharma^Pundatlka*^ 

(ii) The Sutralankara also does not distinguish Sambhogakaya 
into Svasatnbhoga and Parasambhoga. It says that with this body 
Buddhas enjoy the dharmas and it is different according to the different 
lokadhatus, implying thereby that a Buddha of each lokadhatu has 
his own Sambhogakaya which is different from those of other Buddhas 
of other Buddhak§etras.^ 

(iii $: iv) The Suvarnaprabhasa and the Abhisamayalaiikarakarika 
tell us that the Sambhogakaya is a very subtle body of Buddha. It is 
endowed with all the mahapurusa signs and is generally assumed 
by Buddhas for imparting the higher and metaphysical truths to 
the advanced bodhisattvas. The Suvarnaprabhasa^ also does not 
speak of the two forms of Sambhogakaya, to be found in the Siddhi. 

(v) The Biddhi says that there are two Sambhogakayas called 
Parasambhogakaya and Svasambhogakaya. The former is seen by 
bodhisattvas, while the latter is seen by the Buddhas of the various 
lokadhatus, and not by bodhisattvas. As regards refulgence, illimit- 
ability and immeasurability there is no difference between these two 
kayas, Both of them have colour and form (varna-rupa-samsthana) 
as well as sound (Sabda). On account of the knowledge of sameness 
(samata) obtained by Buddhas, the body is anasrava (pure). It can 
appear only in a pure land like the Sukhavativyuha or Grdhrakuta. 
The differences between the Para-sambhogakaya and the Sva-sam- 
bhogakaya are that the former has the mahapurusalaksanas while the 
latter has not, and that the ciUa of the former is as unreal as that of 
the Nirmanakaya, while the citta of the latter is real, and besides, 
this ctifa possesses the four Juanas, viz., adarsajfiana (mirror-like 
knowledge)/ samata-jiiana (knowledge of the sameness of all things), 
pratyaveksana-jhana (knowledge of distinguishing subject, object 
and the varieties of things) and krtyanuathana jhana (knowledge of 
doing all that is to be done)/ The rupa of both the Sambhogakayas 
is exceedingly subtle and expansive without limit, yet it is sapratigha 


I The function of Nirmitabuddha is to teach dana, iSlla etc. 
see ante, p, 536, 2 Sutra., pp. 45*6. 

3 Suzuki, Outlines etc., p. 257 ; in the published portion of the 
Sanskrit text (B. T, S.) this passage does not occur/ ' 

4 C£, Digha,i p, : Dhammadasa. 

5 Explained in detail in the Sutrtlo pp. 466* ; J^vyert,, 5. 
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(possessed of the quality of obstruction), b^evertheless the subtle 
bodies of countless Buddhas are interpenetrable. 

The recast version of the PaUcavimsatP refers to the Sambhoga- 
kaya, and does not^ like the Karika^ distinguish between Dharmakaya 
( = Svasambhoga) and Parasambhogikakaya, the reason being that 
in the original version of the PaUcavimsati ^ there must have been, as 
in the other Prajrlaparamitas, the conceptions of only two kayas, and 
not of three or four. The Karika^ in fact, supports the Siddhi in regard 
to the conception of kayas, using only somewhat different names. 
The conception of the Svasambhogakaya shows a tendency of the 
Yogacara school to posit something like the Isvara of the Upanisads 
behind the phenomenal universe. The Dharmakaya corresponds 
to the impersonal absolute of the Vedanta, the Brahman, and the 
Sambhogakaya to the Isvara when Brahman assumes name and form. 
Every Buddha, it should however be noted, has his own Sambhoga- 
kaya but all Buddhas have one Dharmakaya. The Lankavatara also 
gives hints to this effect. It says that abhava (absence of anything) 
is not Tathagata, and again, as Tathagata is described as ‘Anutpada- 
anirodha’, it has some meaning. It then denotes the Manomaya- 
dharmakaya^. It cannot be seen by non-Buddhists, Sravakas, 
Pratyekabuddhas and even Bodhisattvas in one of the first seven 
bhumis. Just as different names of one thing or one person like hasta, 
kara, pani, or, Indra, ^^akra, Purandara indicate different aspects of the 
same thing so also the different names of f^fikyamuni Buddha in the 
Sahalokadhatu, e. g. Svayambhuva, Nayaka, Vrsabha, Visnu, ISvara, 
Pradh^na, Kapila, Soma, Bhaskara, Rama, Vyasa ; or, ^unyata, Tathata 
Bhutakoti, Nirvana, Sarvajila etc. indicate the different aspects of Sakya- 
muni Buddha^. People being subject to the conceptions of two 
extremes 'is^ or ‘is not’ (dvayantapatitaya) do not know that Buddha 
IsTike a reflection of the moon on water neither appearing nor dis- 
appearing. In this passage there is a clear hint that this Manomaya- 
dharmakaya, existing in the Sahalokadhatu, is the same as the 
Svasambhogakaya of the Siddhi and the Asecanaka-atmabhava or 


1 Pa'fkavimmti (A. S. B. ms) I, 3S9a. Cf. Siksa., p. 159 ; Bodhic., 
pp. I, 4 ; Mtu., Ill, pp. 344, 452, 

2 For definition of Manomayakaya and its three sub-divisions, 
nee LaiiM^ p, Sr ; ' Suzuki, B., iv, pp. 284-5. 

3 Lanka.y pp. ^92-3 ; cf. Da^a,, p, 55, 
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Prakrtyatmabhava of *the Prajuaparamitas, and it corresponds to the 
Upanisadic conception of Isvara. 

Dharniakaya 

The three Kayas, of wliich we have so far spoken, belong strictly 
to the realm of Sanivrti, worldly and transcendental, and as such they 
were treated as Rupa or Nirmanakaya by the early Mahayanists, 
including Nagarjuna. The only real kaya of Buddha is the Reality 
as conceived by the Mahayanists, and is not different from the things 
or beings of the universe^ Though an attempt to define it by the 
current words and expressions is bound to be not only incorrect but 
misleading, the Mahayanic texts tried to give an idea of it as far as the 
language permitted. The Karika and tiie Siddhi call it Svfibhavika 
or .Svabhava kaya. It is, according to them, immeasurable and 
illimitable. It fills all space. It is the basis of the Sambhoga- and 
Nirmana*kayas. It is devoid of all marks (i. e. mahapurusalaksanas) 
and is inexpressible (nisprapanca). It is possessed of eternal, real and 
unlimited gunas. It has neither citta nor rupa, and again it is not 
different from them. There is one and only one Dharmakaya. 
Buddhas may have their individual Sambhogakayas but they have 
all one Dharmakaya-. It can only be realised within oneself and not 
described, for that would be like the attempt of the blind man to 
describe the sun, which he has never seeirh 

It is often questioned whether the conception of Dharmakaya 
can be traced in the Prajuaparamitas and the works of Nagarjuna, 
and whether the Prajuaparamitas and works of Nagarjuna admit of such 
a reality, or rather preach pure and simple negativism ? To put in 
another way, was it the object of the Prajuaparamitas and Nagarjuna’s 
works to point out only the incongruities of th e world and worldly 
knowledge and avoid making any statement about the Reality or 
the truth ? 

The Adasahasrika and other Prajuaparamitas, though unrelenting 
in their negation of every possible statement about the reality, 
never assert that Tathata or ^unyata or Dharmakaya in its 
real sense is also non-existing. The statements like *tatbatavikara 


1 In a Buddhist inscription of Battambang, a stanza in salutation 
of Buddha brings out this idea. See Le Museon, vol. VII. 

2 Cf. Vis. M., p. 508 : Nirvana is one for all Buddhas, 

3 Masuda, op. cit., p, 59 ; Suzuki, Azvakening of Faiths p, 62. 
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nirvikaravikalpa nirvikalpa’ (Suchness is immutable, unchangeable, 
beyond percept and distinctions)^ show rather a positive concept- 
ion of the Reality than a purely negative tone. In regard to the 
Dharmakaya also the Astasahasrika makes similar statements. 
It says that he who knows that the dharmas, existing in the world 
or preached by the Tathagata, have no more existence than 
things in a dream and, does not enquire whence the Tathagata 
comes and where does he go, realises the Tathagata through 
Dharmata.® The Buddhakaya, that people speak of, arises through 
cause and condition like the sound of a flute ; it has really no appear- 
ance or disappearance. Those who run after the form and voice of 
the Tathagata and conceive of his appearance and disappearance is 
far from the Truth“. No further statements than this can be made 
about the Reality, for that would be again prapanca. When the 
Astasahasrika asserts that Tathagata does not exist, it refers to that 
Tathagata as conceived by one on reading the Mahay ana texts. 
Even the Bodhisattvas, unless and until they reach the tenth bhumi, 
cannot extricate themselves from a conception of the Tathagatakaya, 
however subtle it may be (e. g. the Svasambhogakaya). They are 
still under a delusion and it is this delusion that the Brajhaparamitas 
endeavour to remove by asserting that there is no Tathagata. 

Nagarjuna by denying the existence of a so-called Tathagata does 
nothing more than what the Frajuaparamitas endeavour to establish. 
Ilis point is that, if bhavasaiitati (series of existence) be admitted 
then the existence of a Tathagata should also be admitted,* for the 
Tathagata represents the ultimate state of this bhavasaiitati ; it is a 

1 Asta., p. 507 3 cf. another passage : ya ca tathagatatathata ya 
va ca dharma-tathata ekaivaisa tathatadvayadvaidhlkaradvayatathata na 
kvacit tathata na kutascit tathata na kasyacit tathata tatah sa tatha- 
tadvayadvaidhlkaradvayatathata. (That which is Tathagata-tathata 
and that which is all-things-tathata are non-dual, one and the same. 
Tathata is neither anywhere nor arises from anywhere, nor belongs 
to anything, hence as Tathata does not belong to anybody ; it is non- 
dual and one). For other passages of similar import, see M. Vr., ch. 
xxii, 

2 Asta., p. 514 : te dharmataya tathagatarn prajanati. Cf. M, Vr,, 
p. 448 : dharmato buddha drastavyah. 

3 Asta.,p,si$- 

4 M Vr,, p. 431 ; vidyata eva bhavasantatis tathagatasadbhavat. 
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state attained by a being after a long series of existence. As in 
reality (paramarthatah) there is no bhavasantati, there is also no 
Tathagata — that being who is supposed to have become Tathagata 
after practising mahakaruna and other virtues, and thereby attaining 
omniscience. If the Tathagata had really existed, he would either 
be the same as five skandhas or different from them, or the skandhas 
would be in him or lie in the skandhas, but as he is none of these nor 
any one of these is he, he cannot luave any real existence. By these 
and other similar arguments Nagarjiina asserts that there is no Tatha- 
gata. By such denial he only establishes that the Tathagata as the 
ultimate state of bhavasantati does not exist. 

Candrakirti, in support of Nagarjuna^s arguments, quotes a passage 
from the Astasa/iasri/cd (p. 479), in which Jkiddha and his dharma are 
compared to pidya or svapna, but at the same time he says *^ve do 
not assert tlie non-existence (nastitva) of the Tathagata in every way, 
for then we would be guilty of apavdda (denial), and yet being 
desirous of describing the Tathagata by means of vyavahara-satya 
(conventionally) and by taking recourse to super-impositions (samaropa) 
we say that he is §unya or asunya, or §unya§anya or naiva .^unyaip 
na^unyaip. But he who endeavours to realise the true Tathagata by 
having recourse to statements and denials will never know him. 
Candrakirti in support of this quotes the verses from the VajracchedikUy 
to which the Astasdhasrikd also refers, viz., “he who endeavoured to 
see me through my form and voice could not see me because 

dharmato buddha drastavya dharmakaya hi nayakah/ 

dharmata capy avijfieya na sa sakya vijanituip// 

(A buddha is to be seen in the sense of dharmata (nature of dharmas), 
for the leaders (of men) have only Dharmakaya. That dharmata is 
unknowable (so also is the Tathagata)^. 

Nagarjuna concludes his examination of the Tathagatakaya by 
identifying Tathagata with the world (jagat)’, or nature itself, and 
asserting that the Tathagata, whom people or even Bodhisattvas have 


1 Idid,^ p, 432. Na hy ekena janmana §akyam tathagatatvam 
anupraptum. 

2 M, Fr., p. 448 ; cf, A^ta,, pp. 513, 514 ; Vajra., p. 43. 

3 Tathagato yatsvabhavas tat svabhavam idam jagat/ 

Tathagato nihsvabhavo nihsvabhavam idaip jagat// 

iW. Ff., pp. 448*9. 
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in view, is only a dimda (image) of kusaladharmas and is not the real 
Tathata or Tathagata^ A dialectician like Nagarjuna cannot go 
further than this to establish the Reality. It is by denial of the 
existence of unreal things, including the so-qalled Tathagata, that 
he points towards the Reality-— the real Tathagatakaya, the 
Dharmakaya*. 

The conception of Dharmakaya was of special interest to the 
Yogacarins. The Laukavatara® in describing it says that Dharmata- 
Buddha is without any substratum (niralamba) and lies beyond the 
range of functioning organs of sense, proofs or signs and hence beyond 
the vision of ^ravakas, Fratyeka-buddhas or the non-Mahayanists. 
It is to be realised within one’s own self. The Sutralahkara* calls it 
Svabhavika-dharmakaya. It is one and the same kaya in all Buddhas, 
very subtle, unknowable and eternal. The TrimhikZi^ explains the 
Dharmakaya as the transformed a^raya (substratum) — the alaya- 
vijhana — the transformation being effected by knowledge (jnana) and 
the suppression of the two evils (dausthulyas), viz., klesavarana and 
jfieyavarana. The Moka^ on the Abhisamayalahkarakarika also 
explains the Dharmakaya in a similar way. According to it, there 
are two kinds of Dharmakaya, one being the Bodhipaksika and other 
dharmas, which are tliemselves pure and productive of clear knowledge 
(niaprapaficajnanatmaka) and the other the transformed asraya of the 
same, which is then called Svabhavakaya. Prof. Stcherbatsky^ 
supplies us with nearly the same information that we find in the Aloka 
from some source, which he does not mention. He says that ^‘accord- 
ing to the early Yogacaras the Dharmakaya is divided into Svabhava- 
kaya (no-bo-nid-sku) and Jfianakaya (ye-ses-kyi-sku), the first is the 
motionless (nitya) substance of the universe, the second is anitya, i.e. 
changing, living.” Evidently what the Professor means by Jfianakaya 
is the Dharmakaya, consisting of the Bodhipaksika and other dharmas, 
of the Aloka. That the Svabhavakaya is the nityakaya, as pointed 


1 M. Vr.t p. 449. 

2 Prapancayanti ye buddham prapancatitam avyayam/ 
Te prapaficahatah sarve na pa^yanti Tathagatam// 
See also M, Vr,, p. 534* 

3 Lanka., pp. 57, 70. 

5 Trimmkay p, 44, 

7 Con. of 


4 Sutra. ^ p. 45. 
6 /. A., 1913. 
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out by him, is also supported by the Suvarnaprabhasa and other 
texts^ 

The Chinese commentators on the Siddhi say that Dharmakaya 
is the metaphysical principle of real citta and mpa of the Tathagata. 
It is the real nature of things, and it can be equated with Tathata, 
Dhannadhatu or Tathagatagarbha.^ 

The goal of Bodhisattvas is to realise the Dharmakaya. Every 
being has the Dharmakaya, or the Dharmakaya comprises all beings 
of the world, but beings being blinded by avidya do not realise this 
fact. What the Bodhisattva aims at is the removal of this avidya 
and the realisation of the fact that he is the same as the Dharmakaya. 
The Aloka on the Karika* enumerates gradual steps through which 
a Bodhisattva passes, and points out that the last step of a Bodhisattva 
is to realise the Dharmakaya (dharmakayabhisambodhena bhavisyati), 
after which it becomes easy for him to assume any one of the four 
kayas. In the Laiikavatara we notice that Mahamati is anxious to 
know how a Bodhisattva after completion of the ten bhumis can 
attain the Tathagatakaya or Dharmakaya and go to any one of the 
Buddhaksetras or heavens. The Laiikavatara also describes in rosy 
colours the prospect of attaining Dharmakaya. It says that a Bodhi- 
sattva after attaining the Mahadharmaraegha in the ninth bhumi is 
adorned with many jewels, and sits on a lotus in a jewelled palace 
surrounded by other Bodhisattvas of his status. He there comprehends 
the illusory nature of all things. He is anointed (abliiaeka) by Vajra- 
pani as a son of Buddha. He then goes beyond the bhumi of Buddha- 
sutas by realising within himself the dharmanairatmya and confronts 
the Dharmakaya.* The Trimhika says that just as Vimuktikaya is the 
goal of the arhats so Dharmakaya is the goal of Bodhisattvas. It 
shows that as the arhats by getting rid of klesavarana obtain a 
purified kaya so also a Buddha by getting rid of both kle^a- and jheya- 
varanas obtains the Dharmakaya,® 

Nalinaksha Dutt 


1 Suvarijaprabhasa (B, T, S.), p. 8 ; Lanka.^ p, y8 ; Sutra^t p. 46. 

2 1 have derived this information from Prof, de la Vall(3c Poussin. 
In Lanka, (pp, 77, 78) the Tathagatagarbha is described as nitya, 
dhruva, Sasvata, Siva etc. just as the non-Buddhists speak of their 
great soul as nitya, karta, nirguna, vibhu, avyaya, 

3 y. A„ 1913. 

4 5 44. 



MISCELLANY 

The Adipurana and Brbatkatha 

In the March issue of the IHQ, Mr, A. Venkatasubbiah has 
tried to establish the connection of Gunacjhya's Brhatkatha with the 
Adipurana of Jinasena> and he doubts the possibility of the Jaina 
author having taken a work like Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha ‘^as the source 
of his account of the Tirthahkara Rsabha*s life, when lay writers of the 
Jaina faith like Pampa and Camundaraya mention as the source of 
their accounts of the life-story of that Tirthahkara, the works of the 
Jaina priests Kuci-bhat^araka, Nandi-muni and Kavi-Paramesvara ” 
And on this very account he presumes that the word ‘Brhatkatha* 
used by Jinasena in verse 115 (of his Adipurana) refers to one of the 
real or mythical works of Kuci-bhattaraka, Nandi-muni and Kavi- 
Paramesvara. 

The writer is right in his presumption. For, Sri Jinasena has 
clearly mentioned, and paid his obeisance to, the above Jaina authors 
named last in his Adipurana the verse No. 115,^ and his 

disciple Gunabhadra-svami, who completed the remaining portion 
of the Adipurana^ makes us infer that Sr! Jinasena based his book 
on the life of the first Tirthankara upon the ^‘Gadya katha” of Sr! 
Kavi- Paramesvara 

II U II 

Undoubtedly, therefore, Jinasena used the words 'Brhatkatha^ 
'Gunadhyat etc., in order to indicate, through Blem, that his source 
(Kavi Paramesvara's “Gadya-katha’*) was similar to the well-known 
"Bfhat katha^' in many respects and he was aware of its existence. 


I The Adipurana is not before me and I am writing this from 
memory. Still I give here a verse of Adipurana, concerned with 
Kavi-ParameSvara, which I happened to quote in a previous composi- 
tion 
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I take this opportunity to give, also, a few further details about 
Sri Jinasena ; these appear in his **fayadhavalM%ka*\ a single manus- 
cript copy of which is only extant in the Bhandara at Sravanabelagola, 
Jinasenacarya says in it that he belonged to the Pahca-stupanvaya 
of the Jaina Sahgha and names his ancestors as Virasena, Aryanand! 
and Candrasena. These acaryas belonged, of course, to the Sena-sahgha 
of the Digambara- Jaina school and therefore it seems probable that 
the Paflca-stupanvaya was a branch of it (i.e., Sena-Sangha) :~ 

H II 

It seems possible that the Sena-sahglra came to be known by the 
epithet ^pauca-stupanvaya’ on account of its adherents residing some- 
where in the vicinity, or at the locality, of a certain 'PaT\jca-stTipa\ I 
do not know of any such locality in the Kannada country. 

Jinasena further informs us that the Goddess Sarasvail was much 
pleased with his learning.-^ As he was naturally wise, peaceful and 
vinayl, he succeeded in winning the favour of a good number of 
Acaryas. His physical structure was weak, yet he was ever busy in 
performing various kinds of Tapas. His deep and ever lasting pursuit 
of knowledge made the scholars to baptise him as (26-29). 

He wrote ^^Jaya-dhavala-Uka'^ in mixed Sanskrit, at the time 
when the ‘Gurjara-Narendra’ (Amoghavarsa) was ruling, whom he 
styles as victorious over the Gupta and the ^aka kings. 

Kamta Prasad Jain 


I Sii Virasenacarya also mentions this Paiicastupanvaya : — 

Jaina Hitaisi, vol. xv, pp, 257-262, 

^ li \\ 



A Note on the Bharata-valcya 

Sanskrit dramas are generally found to end with a benedictory 
verse which is popularly known as the bharata-vakya , A study of the 
manuscripts and various editions of the works of the extensive 
dramatic literature in Sanskrit will, however, go to show that in many 
cases the concluding benedictory verses 'are not entitled bharatu' 
vakya and have not the word bharata-vakya prefixed to them. Some 
very old manuscripts of the Abhijfuina-Hakuntalam^\h^ immortal 
work of Krdidasa — do not have the word. Thus we do not find it at the 
end of a manuscript of it dated 1494 ^.E. — the oldest known manus- 

cript of the Bengal recension.' 

Very few of the editions of the various dramatic works in Sanskrit 
are found to mention it. Most of the dramas published in the 
Kavyamala Series have no reference to it (cf. Nos. 6, 7, 9, 29, 39, 46, 
54 » 55 » 59 )- Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Prof. M. R. Kale do not 
include the word in their editions of the MalatimXtdhava and Uitara- 
rama-carita respectively but note a variant reading occurring before 
the concluding verses, e.g, [Let this be (serve as) the 

bharata-vakya^d A similar statement is also found in J. Vidya- 
sagara’s edition of the Nagananda of Harsa. 

There are some works again which have no concluding benedictory 
verse at all, at least of the type of those that are going by the name 
oi h karat a-v a ky a. Among these mention should be made of some works 
of Bhasa (e.g. the Madhyaina-vyayoga, the Dutaghaiotkaca), The Bala- 
bharata of Rajasekhara, the RambhZimafijarl of the Jaina poet Naya- 
candra Suri, the Bhagavadajjukiyain of Bodhayana and the Satya- 
Harihcandra of Ramacandra also have no such verse. The last of 
these works again has one remarkable peculiarity that when asked to 
pray for something (as is done in other works) the hero emphatically 
refuses to do so. 


1 R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, voL III, pt. iv, 
p. 299. 

2 This mode of putting the word bharata-vakya along with the 
words iaiha-^pi^dam without any intermediate pause seems to have 
been the old pmctice and the pause may have been used— when we do 
not know-to identify the Prmasti with the bharata-vUya which 
identification, as we shall presently show, was not quite happy. 
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It seems that originally the bharata-vakya did not form part of the 
drama proper. Thus of the dramas of Bhasa that have got a con- 
cluding benedictory verse entitled Bharata-vakya with that very 
word prefixed to it, it should be noted that there is no introductory 
line of , the type of ^ as in other works, 

connecting it with the story of the drama fCf. Pratiim, Balacarita, 
SvupnavasavadattUi Dnta-vakya), Similar is also the case with the 
Mattavilam of Mahendravarman. 

The verse entitled Bharata-vakya is curiously found to occur after 
the concluding benedictory verse in the Avimaraka of Bhasa. A 
manuscript of the newly published and highly interesting Bhaga- 
vadaffuklyartP has a benedictory verse (noted as a variant in the pub' 
lished edition of the work) after the word (exeunt). 

None of the works on dramaturgy seem to have any reference 
to the bharaia-vakya. The nafya-aastra of Bharata does not mention 
it, Nor do the DamrTipa of Dhananjaya, the Prataparudra yaaabkn^ 
Sana of ¥idyanatha, the Slxliityadarpana of Visvanatha and the ISlUaka- 
candrika of Rupagosvamin. 

They all®, however, refer to a benedictory verse that should come 
at the end of a drama. This they call the Prasasti or benediction. 
It is described as an anga (part) of nirvahana-sandhi (concluding 
section). Bharata defines it thus: — 

“The benediction of kings and gods is the Prasasti.” 

It is these verses that now-a-days go by the name of Bharata^ 
vakya. As early as the 14th century Sihga-bhupala in his Rasarnava- 
sudhakara (published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) identifies 
the two. He says (III. 74): — 

^'The wishing of welfare of the world by the actors is the Prasasti.'’^ 

Raghava-bha^ta in his commentary on the AbhijMna-Bakuntalain 
has also done the same thing. He calls the concluding verse Bharata- 
vakyaMd. has explained it thus : 


1 This is one of the few works in which the Vidusaka takes part 
in the Prologue. 

2 Bharata (XlX. 98), DasarUpaka {i* 54), Prataparudra'' {p* 
of the Bombay Sanskrit Series ed.), Sahitya farPana (VI. 137)* 
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‘‘sTT2:5(fTf^8rW^ I »T^ff^TW“ 

I JT1lfe5TT?r^5^f^’’ 

“At the end of the play the actor showers benediction on the audience. 
Their being no speech of the actor after the Prologue it is called 

Bharata-vakya (speech of the actor) By this is performed 

the anga called PrasastiJ This clearly shows that the bharata-vakya, 
as the name implies, was spoken by a member or the members of the 
dramatic party but not by the hero or any one of the dramatis 
personcB as it seems, from the way in which it is put in the more recent 
Mss. and ordinary editions, to have become the practice. 

The immediately preceding stage before this identification seems to 
he represented by the introductory statements of the concluding 
benedictory verses {Prahasti) already refered to, e.g. ‘Let this serve as 
the Bharata-vakya\ It seems that the practice had already grown up 
of not having a separate Bharata vakya. 

This identification, however, does not seem to be quite satisfactory 
and this may have been the result of a curious confusion, the subject- 
matter of the Prasasti and the Bharata^vakya being the same e.g, 
benediction. As a matter of fact, however, the Bharata-vakya seems 
to have been an entirely different thing. The poet may not have been, 
at all, concerned with the Bharaia-vakya and it did not form 
part of the drama. A benedictory verse whether or not of the poet's 
own composition was however sometimes added at the end of the 
work having no connection with it. It appears, as the name clearly 
implies, to have been a business of Bharatas (members of the dramatic 
party) to conclude their play with a suitable benediction. Tliis, 
we know, was also the case with the Nandi (initial benedictory verse) as 
has been clearly explained by Vi^vanatha in his Sdhityadarpana, 

This supposition will account for the non-mention of a Bharata- 
vdkya in works on dramaturgy or of the word in the manuscripts 
and various editions. This will also explain the absence of any 
benedictory verse at the end of some dramas as also the absence of 
introductory lines connecting the benedictory verses with the story 
of the drama in others. 

A confirmation of this supposition is to be found in the Bhagava- 
dajjuklyam where the benedictory verse comes when the play has 
really come to an end and also in the Avimaraka of Bhasa where 
the Bharata-vdkya follows another expression of * good wish by the 
hero, which is nothing but the Prasasti, The use of each of the angas 
of the different Sandhis^ however^ being not compulsory we have 
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no benedictory verse {Pratasti) at the end of some dramas. And 
the presence of the Bharata-vakya we cannot expect in all cases. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


The Bhasa TheoTy Again— A Reply to Prof. Keith 

Professor Keith has in his *A History of Sanskrit Liteiatiue^ made a 
reference to the contribution that I have made to the elucidation of 
the Bhiisa problem. While every student of Sanskrit Literature must be 
thankful to the learned Professor for the present contribution to the 
history of Sanskiit Literature, one cannot help feeling that he were, as 
becomes his high position and noble profession, a bit '"more courteous 
towards tliose who in the interests of truth have to figuie as his oppo- 
nents.' The elaborate defence of the Bhasa theory that he puts forth in 
his earlier Sanskrit Drama and the cuit and categoric remarks occur- 
ring in his History of Sanskrit Literature, with which he dismisses those 
who differ from him on this question, necessitate a reply in the interests 
of truth and common sense. 


I Prof. Keith writes in page xiv of his preface: Tt is claimed^* 
that im the context of the passage, Rajaqekhara ascribes the autlior- 
ship of the Priyadarc^ika, Ratmvally and Nagana 7 ida to Bhasa and, 
therefore, must be untrustworthy. It is deplorable that this argument 
should ever have been adduced j tlie alleged context is plainly and 
indubitably a recent forgery,* and it would be idle to attach any 
value to other arguments adduced by a critic who has not the 
capacity to avoid being deceived, and unfortunately deceiving others, 
by such evidence. It must be, however, admitted that the forgery 
is so gross and palpable that it was never intended to be taken 
seriously, and other Indian scholars have been prompt to repudiate it.’ 

The same page contains the following footnotes : 

A *K. R. Pishai'oti, I HQ. u 105, The same writer makes an error 
‘of six centuries in Kiilar,ekhara’s date and numerous other serious 
‘blunders, in which others have followed him, including a complete 
'failure to understand the issues as to Prakrit.’ 

B 'K. G. Sesha Aiyer, I HQ., i. 361 ; G. Harihar Sastri, Hid, 370-8. 
•Dr. Sukthankar’s -acceptance of this foolish and obvious forgery is 
‘regretWbly uncritkal, as is his following of Mr. Pisharoti as to the 
‘Prakrfts.’ , 
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The statements of Prof. Keith may be analysed thus : 

1. The quotation beginning with ‘karanam tu kavitvasya na 
sampanna-kuhnata' and concluding with ‘svapuava'^avaclattasya pava* 
kobluit na dahakah’, is and indubitably a forgery which was 
so gross and palpable', etc. 

2. Other Indian scholars haye been prompt to repudiate it. 

3. It is deplorable tliat his argument shoultl ever have been 
adduced and accepted by many. 

4. Mr. Pisharoti commits a mistake of six centuries regarding 
the date of Kula^ekhara ; 

5. and also numerous other serious blunders, in which others 
have followed him, 

6. including a complete failure to understand the issues as to 
Prakrt. 

This is a serious indictment, and I am constrained to say that the 
superior European critical spirit of Prof. Keith has for once failed to 
correctly understand the true issues raised in this controversy. 

Taking the first of these points, Prof. Keith is basing himself on 
the statement of Mr. Iyer, supported by Mr. Sastii. Mr. Iyer rests 
his conclusions on the opinion of the editors of the Gaekvvad's Oriental 
Series and Priyadarsika and the information supplied by a Pandit that 
Srd^timuktavall is a recent forgery, made by a South Indian Pandit 
about forty years ago; in other words, Mr. Iyer's conclusions are based 
on the opinion of scholars and information of Pandits. Apart from 
this the nature of the forgery has not been made clear ; it is not 
clear what Mr. Iyer means, whether a recent Pandit wrote these 
verses and fathered it on Rajasekhara or whether he collected the 
floating verses and compiled them into a work and then fathered it 
upon Rajasekh.ara. If it is the former, a motive has to be assigned 
for making such a forgery and this has not been done ; if it is the 
latter, it only supports our view. If the Bhasites want to prove 
their case, this point must be made clear. It is not also clear if 
Mr. Iyer excludes the last verse when he characterises the passage 
as a forgery. Even granting it is a forgery, it may only mean that 
a recent Pandit codified the floating verses j and such a view does 
not after all materially affect our position. Again, that some Indians 
repudiated it as a forgery need not be an argument in favour of 
its being a forgery j for other Indian scholars accepted my view 
of the same. 1 can grant that the passage may be a forgery* but 
I must request the .learned professor to give more positive proof 
SEPTEMBER, I929 
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before I can accept the view that it is plainly and indubitably a for- 
gery. He would surely have induced greater confidence, if indeed 
he could have given us the correct context from which the particular 
verse was extracted ; and this neither he nor his followers have yet 
given us. Consequently, we cannot attach to it any value other 
than that of an opinion. 

Now then the position stands like this : it is uncritical to say 
that one verse alone in a passage is genuine, while the whole of the 
rest is a forgery. If the context is a forgery, the whole is a forgery, 
including the last verse, and it must be such so long as the Bhasites 
are not able to give the context from which Jalhana has quoted the 
verse. In adducing this passage, our intention has been only to 
jShow that the very fundamental position of the Bhasites is not above 
suspicion and controversy. If, indeed, we could have shown that the 
passage given by us was genuine, the controversy could never have 
been carried to this length. Hence, then, to brand the whole as a 
forgery and to accept one verse alone as genuine docs not plainly 
and indubitably appeal to us. 

From the foregoing it will also be clear that it has not been in 
the least deplorable that the argument has been adduced. F’or it 
has exposed the especial weakness of the fundamental position 
of the Bhasites, and no wonder that it has been accepted by many. 

Coming to the next point of his criticism, as set forth in the 
analysis given above, Prof, Keith is of opinion that I have committed 
a serious mistake of six centuries in the date of Kula^ckhara. 1 
plead guilty to the charge of having committed a mistake in datir.g 
the royal dramatist, but wish to point out that it is not so bad as 
six centuries. Further, Prof. Keith also commits an almost equally 
bad mistake, though, of course, it is no extenuation of my mistake. 
He might retort that he does not date Kulasekhara, and then I may 
reply that the person whom he accepts as his authority, viz., Mm. 
T. Ganapati ^astrl, commits the mistake. I have already referred to 
an emendation of a text in Tika-sarvasva, evidently for the sake of 
bis Bhasa theory. On this particular subject he says that Vyangya- 
vyakhya quotes Dasanlpaka. But, fortunately, the manuscript of the 
work, which should have been published in extenso, if indeed our editor 
had any historical aptitude, is still available for reference. The so-called 
quotation from Dasarupaka is really a quotation from Nat-ya§astra; only 
this occurs in Daiarupaka also. From the presence of a verse, there- 
fore, which occurs both in Natyasastra and Dasarupaka, one is 
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not justified to theorise rashly that this autlK)r*3 contemporary, the 
royal dramatist Kula^ekhara, should have lived in the nth atid I2th 
centuries, a fact regarding which even Prof. Keith is not very clear. 
And indeed it is significant that Mm. Ganapati Sastrl should not 
have given the so-called quotation from Dasarupaka, 

So far as we now know, Kerala history has a number of Kula- 
sekharas who are in some way or other connected with literature and 
art. There is the Kula^ekhara who founded the temple of Tiruvanci- 
ku]ain. There is the Kulafiekhara who patronised Prabhakara and found- 
ed the Udayaturigesvarapandita-sabha at Kumbalam. A third Kula- 
sekhara we find as the author of the devotional lyric MiikundamSla. A 
fourth again figures as the founder of the Vaianavite shrine at Trkkula- 
sekharapuram, a suburb of Cranganore, the ancient imperial capital 
of the Peruinals. A fifth Kulasekhara greets us as the patron of 
Vasudeva, the great poet of Yamaka fame, who is the author of 
Yudhisbiravijaya. And in the dramatist we have the sixth Kiila^e- 
khara. No attempt seems yet to have bejn made to introduce any 
scientific discipline into the Kulahekhara Problem in Kerala history 
and empty statements on the subject by Mm. Ganapati Sastrl/ 
though supported by Prof. Keith, carry no conviction to the average 
student. It is yet an open question how many Kulasekharas there 
actually were, when they lived and what they wrote or did. Of course 
some desultory attempts have been made and these, because of the 
nature of the attempt, have not been able to give us anything sub- 
stantial or historical. I do not know if Prof. Keith is aware that 
there is such a problem in Kerala history, and if he is not, as I am 
led to think, he would have been better advised not to rush to 
such statements and conclusions about the opinions of other people 
who at least are not strangers to this problem. The eminent pro- 
fessor will be doing a real service, if he will bring to bear his rare 
research acumen on the unravelling of the problem of Kula!§ekharas, 
which is not the least among the many probleiiis awaiting solution 
in the history of Kerala. Till this problem is finally solved, it is 
at once rash and premature to commit to statements on the authority 


I Says Mm. Ganapati Sastrl: Trom these facts we can infer that 
etc.' (Vide page 4, Introduction to Tapatisamvarana). But what the 
facts are he has not said ! Such vague statements are not calculated 
to throw much light on this problem, 
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of a questionable text qf doubtful authenticity advanced by a Pandit 
who is at least a stranger to our local history. 

Leaving alone this tangle for the time being, I shall now try to 
show that the royal dramatist Kulasekhara cannot be assigned to a 
period later than tlie age of v§rl Sankara. I"rom the statement occurring 
in the Tapatlsaiuvarana, tiie poets and dramatists known and popular 
in Kerala literary circles are Sudraka, Kalidasa, Harsa and Dandin and 
that Bhasa, the predecessor of Kfdidasa, Bhavabhuti and Saktibhadra 
are unknown to them. Tiie absence of reference to Bhasa and the 
presence of reference to Sudraka amply bear out the fact that Cfirm 
datta is an adaptation of Mrcchakatika and not that the latter is 
amplified from the former. Further, it is also clear that at the 
time of Kulasekhara, the fame of Bhasa has not reached Kerala. 
The works, now published under the unwarranted heading, 'Mahiikavi 
SrJ Bhasapranitaiii’, were then quite unknown here, even though we 
find that these works become very popular later on. It must also be re- 
membered that at the time of Kulasekhara, the local Sanskrit stage 
was in a very flourishing condition, and our traditions will have it 
that it was under the lead of this king that the stage was reformed. 

The absence of reference to Bhavabhuti and Saktibhadra 
plainly gives us the latest limit to the date of the royal 
dramatist Kulasekhara. That it might take time for the fame of 
Bhavabhuti to travel down to this leinote coiner of India cannot 
stand a plausible argument, especially at this period, for with the 
advent of Sri Sankara there was a very brisk inter-comunication 
between Kerala and the rest of India, including even the remote 
Kashmir. And from the point of view of the Bhasites, if the com- 
mentator was familiar with Da.^arupaka, it is strange that his 
patron was not familiar with Bhavabhuti. Hence prima facie we 
conclude that because Kulasekhara does not mention Bhavabhuti, he 
must have lived before Bhavabhuti, 

The absence of any reference to Saktibhadra also necessitates 
our assigning the royal dramatist to the same age. The one per- 
tinent inference that we may draw from this is that .Saktibhadra 
was a younger contemporary of Kulasekhara and was working at his 
drama at the further end of Kerala. In his Prologue he suggests 
that be was the first South Indian to write a Sanskrit drama, and 
himself a Malayali, he could not have implied like this, if KulaSe- 
khara's dramas were already popular in our stage. If Kulasekhara 
lived after the time of Saktibhadra, then it is rather strange that 
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the King did not make a reference to him, ^or in Kerala literary 
circles A^carya Cudafnani has a popularity scarcely second to 
Dhanahjaya and Tapatlsamvaran a. The only possible explanation 
therefore for reconciling the two positions lies in supposing that the 
two works were produced almost simultaneously, the author of the 
one being ignorant of the work of the other. Saktibhadra, we know, 
lived to be a disciple of Sri Sankara and we also know that at the 
time of the great philosopher, the kings of Kerala were Rajariija 
and Rajasckhara. This naturally necessitates the assumption that 
the dramatist Kulasekhara lived before the time of »$ri j^ahkara ; 
and to assign him to the middle of the eighth century appears to us 
a legitimate conclusion. 

We have already shown that the so-called quotation from DaSa- 
rupaka is a mis-statement of fact, and this view gains considerable 
support from the date to which the royal dramatist has to be assigned, 
on the basis of the internal evidence furnished by the dramas them- 
selves. Prof. Keith docs not seem to have studied the texts of Kiila- 
fiekhara and Saktibhadra, nor subjected them to a critical analysis. If he 
has, one must presume that he was greatly obsessed by the Bhasa theory. 

The next point of his criticism is that I have commited numerous 
other serious blunders. This is a statement the vagueness of which 
is equalled, if at all, only by the overweening assumptions of the 
distinguished professor. 

The last of his criticism is that I have failed to understand the 
issues as to Prrdvrt, I have, indeed, my own doubts as to who has 
failed to do so. To collect words at random from inadequate Nagari 
editions prepared by an editor who is ignorant of the manuscript 
traditions of the land and then to declare laws for the same — this is 
a procedure that cannot appeal even to our Indian critjcial 
spirit. When the Bhasites talk of the language peculiarity, 
they do so with reference to the printed texts cooked up for them 
by the Trivandrum editor, and not with reference to the original 
manuscripts. It is a procedure that deserves to be condemned and 
that especially by Prof. Keith who is prepared to assign the value 
of a manuscript to editions done in India. I do not wish 
to further dwell upon this topic, but shall conclude with referring 
the more serious student to my paper on the subject which has 
appeared in the last issue of the BSOS., London, and leaving him 
to frame his own conclusions regarding the validity of the language 
peculiarity as an argument in support of the Bhiisa theory. 
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I shall not further digress on the topic but shall conclude with the 
statement that Prof. Keith also sometimes commits mistakes. 
Says the distinguished professor in page 371 of his Sanskrit Drama: 
‘^The Cakyars of Malabar still act Saktibhadra's A^caryamafijarl»»-'\ 
A grosser mistake could not have been made on a statement 
of fact. As a matter of fact, A6caryamahjan is a work of Kula- 
sekhara and not of ^aktibhadra ; it is 7 iot a drama but a prose work ; 
and the Malabar Cakyars have never been acting it. This very 
palpable mistake could well have been avoided by a mere reading 
of the opening pages of the Tapatisamvaranaip. 

I shall not better conclude than with the words of Professor Jarl 
Charpentier who in another context says as follows : “The counter 
arguments of Prof. Keith as usual are no arguments at all, as they 
simply consist in deying evidence without adducing other which proves 
something to the contrary.” These words constitute the essential 
feature of Prof, Keith’s arguments especially with regard to the 
Bhasa theory. 

K. R. PiSHAROTl 


Dr. De on the Natyasastra * 

The review of the Natyasastra in the “Calcutta Review” is only a 
summary of a larger review published by the same writer in the 
“Indian Flistorical Quarterly” and contains no new topics. 

The Natyahastra 

A great number of subjects has been brought to bear on the 
contents of the Natyasastra and its commentary. Bharata and the 
commentator are gifted with extraordinary powers of intellect and 
learning ranging over all branches of knowledge then known. Their 
productions have not come down to us intact. They were altered, 
mutilated and misarranged, and even with all these imperfections their 


* This article is an abridgment of a larger one written by the 
editor of the Natya^iastra in defence of his position against the attacks of 
Dr. De in his reviews of the work in this Journal and in the Calcutta 
Review. 
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copies are very rare. With these defective copies the editor 
has to sit at his work and his difficulties may thus be well imagined. 

An ideal edition requires that complete photographs of all the 
copies of the originals with their transliteration should supplement 
an edition which must be in a consolidated form as some of the 
best Western publications are. The variants given should be so 
arranged and so full that every one of the original manuscripts 
used can be reconstructed without difficulty. Introduction, notes, 
indexes, and parallel passages are the greatest desiderata. Such 
an edition is monumental though beyond the range of practicability. 
Without complete photographs of all the originals no edition is reli- 
able. In illustrating this point some digression may be pardoned, 
I shall take up at random passages from the *'Vakroktijivita'^ edited 
by Dr. S. K. De himself with his apparatus criticus, and compare 
it with the reading on the plam-leaf in Malayalam script from which 
it was published and then it may be easily judged how far his own 
edition is defective and unreliable according to his own canons. 


Page 

Line 

Dr. De’s reading 

Palm-leaf ms. reading 

8 

15 


W 

9 

5 



73 

17 


(the meaning of 
the verse is spoiled 
by alteration) 

74 

4 



74 

5 


cT^ 

74 

14 




These changes are unnecessary and misleading. They have been 
taken as the text of the author. His edition abounds with many 
such small unauthorised corrections but a few only are selected at 
random. Yet he finds fault with alterations that he imagines we 
have made. 

Several editions of the text of the Natyasastra were issued 
by able scholars but none with the commentary till now. The present 
editor’s father wrote a commentary on the text up to the 29 th 
chapter for publication but was not destined to complete it. The editor 
when he first came across the copies of Abhinava’s commentary during 
his stay in Travancore in 1912 decided to issue the text with the 
more learned commentary of Abhinava. He began to collect as 
many copies as possible both of the text and of the commentary but 
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he could not secure many copies of the conimentary. There is a 
copy of the commentary in the Maharajahs Library at Trivandrum 
extending over the first nineteen chapters but it is full of lacuncC 
which sometimes swallow chapters together. The editor secured 
two copies, one extending over the first six chapters and the other 
from the ninth to the thirty-first. Both of them are much damaged 
but fairly correct without many omissions. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganapati Sastii gave a copy of the palace manuscript to Dr. Gaiiga- 
nath Jha. This copy was also taken on loan by the editor from 

the late Pandit Govinda Das of Benares. The late Mr. Gopinath Rao 
secured in Travancore another copy of the commentary (chs.i-iQ) which 
was as bad as the Palace copy. Meanwhile the Madras Government 
organised a research party and the editor had the good fortune to be at 
its head. In British Malabar we obtained in three places copies of 
the commentary : — (a) covering chapters 1-19^ a fairly good and 

complete copy, (b) chapters 20-28, (c) chapters 30-32, (d) chapter 6 
alone, (e) chapters 19-20, besides a summary of the first six cliaptcrs. 
Later on, after the abolition of the research section, the editor at 
his own expense made tours in Malabar again and again and was 
fortunate enough to get copies containing chapters 29 to 37 and 
chapters 4 to 6. In the Government Manuscripts Library there 

is one copy containing the chapters i to 19 and 20-28 (incomplete) 
collated with the manuscript of Dr. G. Jha up to the 19th 

chapter. Dr. S. K. De had to rely only on Dr. Jha's copy 

and that of the Government Oriental Mss. Library. Dr. Gana- 
pati Sastrl took a copy (9-19) from the editor for collation in order 

to issue the work in the Trivandrum Series but the difficulties in the 

fourth chapter turned his energies in other directions, namely Artha- 
saslra. Abhinava’s commentary is found quoted in many works, 
notably its sixth chapter, in Hcmacandra's Kavyanui§asana. That 
author quotes verbatim for the most part, and in a few places gives 
summaries of the commentary, Ananta, Jayasenapati, the commentator 
on Dattila, Verna and the commentators of the Kavyaprakasika have 
given extracts from Abhinava's works. Ananta, Nanyadeva, Sarada- 
tanaya in ,a few places, and Gunacandra-Ramacandra have paraphrased 
in verse and prose some of the arguments of Abhinava. The editor 
had the good fortune of having been able to consult all these works. 
There is a close summary of Abhinava^s commentary by Purna- 
sarasvatt up to the middle of the sixth chapter. A copy of the sixth 
chapter alone copied and collated by Desamangalavariar, who was 
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the owner of all the copies of Abhinava's ivorks brought to the 
Madras Library, was also examined and utilised by the editor. It is 
superfluous to add that the editor made full use of quotations from 
Abhinavabharati given by the commentators on Locana, such as 
Narayana, Uttuiigadeva, Da.^arathi, and four anonymous writers. 

On the other hand, Dr. De had access to the copies of Dr. ]ha 
and to that in the G. O. Mss. Library. lie proceeds to complain that 
the printed copy is fuller and not mutilated as the imperfect copy 
of Dr. Jha or the ill-arranged copy of the Government Library. The 
ediLor’s humble aim was to present a complete^copy of the text and 
commentary in a readable manner without many unintelligible passa- 
ges and has worked up to this ideal as far as practicable. The great 
commentator mastered all the Darsanas besides every fine art then 
known and many of the works he criticises or refers to arc not avail- 
able to us. Tims it may be easily imagined how difficult was the 
task for the editor who pretends to no great scholarship. Dr. De's 
ideal is ])eyond achievement in a work like this. He himself could 
not satisfy his own demands when he published an extract of ten 
pages from tliis work and also eighteen pages of Dhvanyaloka and two 
chapters of Vakrokti. 

Dr. De complains that my Introduction contains some state- 
ments as to the recensions of Bharata’s work without proofs. But 
the editor promised a full volume of 400 pages containing Introduc- 
tion, notes and the history of the science on the completion of the text 
and the commentary. What is now issued is only a part of the 
work. To give some idea to the reader, some of the conclusions of the 
editor were merely stated. Mis statement as to the existence of 
tlie two recensions is one among them. If the editor had to main- 
tain his statements by citing authorities he would have had to quote 
various portions of the text with their variants ; but if tlic whole 

work is available to the reader, mere page-reference will be sufficient 

Dr. De however runs to the conclusion that the statement is 
baseless. 

The points raised by Dr. De can be classified under four heads : 

I. The preface. 2, The readings in the text and commentary. 

3. Emendations, alterations, etc. 4. Errors in punctuation, etc. With 
regard to the first objection, the editor was obliged to put off all the 
evidences and arguments to the extensive Introduction on the com- 
pletion of his work. Dr.De, therefore, should have expressed his opinion 
after the publication of the Introduction and the editor would have 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, I929 
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altered or abandoned^liis position if untenable. Regarding the second 
item as to giving the full number of variants, the best reading was 
always chosen to suit the commentary and omissions and clerical errors 
were not inserted as variants to swell the number of pages and confuse 
the reader. For it cannot be ignored that the copyists when copying 
the library Mss. from the Malayalam originals and the subsequent 
ones again from the Library copies committed various mistakes. If the 
Malayalam original is used, the development of errors in all the subse- 
quent copies cannot take the place of variants. In the text more 
variants are given, and from the seventh chapter to the end of the 
worit they are quite exhaustive. (3) With reference to the emendations 
and alterations in the commentary, I have already said that by a 
judicious use of the material, including the stray quotation^ the best 
reading was restored and if at any place the editor was over-zealous in 
preferring a certain reading it was always with the perfect conviction 
that the original must have contained that reading. (4) The errors 
in printing were freely acknowledged and those of punctuation may 
occur here and there as the style of the work is very stiff. But the 
examples pointed out by Dr. De are not cases of error and unhappily 
betrays hastiness on his part in coming to the conclusion. 

Of the various statements in Dr, De^s review I shall reproduce 
below twenty six and try to answer them properly and at the end we 
iShall give side by side the readings and punctuation of certain 
passages as quoted by him in the Asutosh Mukherjee Silver Jubilee 
Volume with the corresponding passages from our edition. 

I. On page 861 of the Indian Historical Quarterly for December, 
1927, Dr. De says, — 

*Tn the preface the editor claims tliat the edition has been 
based upon forty copies of Bharata’s text as against only four 
independent manuscripts available to M. Grosset, two to the 
editors of the Kavyamala, two to Mr. S. G. Mukherjee and one 
to F. E, Hall, It is somewhat exciting news that such ample 
material was at his disposal.” 

Dr. De evidently veils distrust under surprise. Most of the copies 
available in the Public Libraries were not utilised by the scholars 
named by him and it is no fault of the editor to have consulted them, 
They are : 

(a) Two copies in the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona. 

(i) Two copies in the State library of Bikanir. 

T wo copies in the State library of Baroda. 
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(d) Three copies, one incomplete amd two complete, in the 

Palace Library, Tanjore. 

(e) One copy in the State library of Pudukota. 

(/) Two copies in the Adyar Library. 

(g) Seven complete copies borrowed and brought from 
Malabar to the Madras Government Library. 

(k) Six incomplete copies in the same place. 

(/) Two copies, one complete and another incomplete, in 
the Mysore Library. 

(/) One copy lent by his Holiness Jiyyar of Melkote to the 
Poona Institute. 

(^) Two copies in the Darbar Library, Nepal. 

The editor has the remaining copies with him and used all others 
e.?ccluding those of Nepal and His Holiness* copy. If Dr. De is 
prepared to accompany the editor he will show him the places where 
he can gather many more copies. 

2. “His edition of the text has not dispensed with the necessity 
of consulting at every step the earlier editions of Grosset 
and Kavyamala series.'^ 

We do not well understand the necessity. Even the most critical 
editions do not dispense with the necessity of collation with the 
other copies. Dr. De’s edition of the Vakrokti and the Dhvanyaloka do 
require such collation. Even the editions of Abhijfianasakuntala, 
Uttararamcarita, etc. are not exceptions. 

3. “The editor raises two important issues : (r) that there were 
two recensions of Bharata’s text styled by him respectively A 
(Northern) and B (Southern) and (2) that the B recension is 
of earlier and A of later origin. His statements about the 
recensions and the relative priority may be right but the 
proof is lacking.'* 

The proof cannot be given for the simple reason that the whole 
text is not before the reader. Any statement or discussion will be 
only a leap into the dark so far as the reader is concerned. Six 
instances of essential differences were pointed out. More details regard- 
ing tins point can be given only when the whole text is before the 
public. But if the task is put off, as the editor did, to the end, the refer- 
ences can be easily given and then the reader will be in a position 
to appreciate it or use his own judgment in the matter. There are 
hundreds of differences between these recensions, and if Dr, De 
ever cared to compare them he would have discovered tlie fact. 
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The nomenclature, 'Northern and Southern* is for the sake 
of differentiation. But most of the manuscripts that give the readings 
of the A set are found only in the North with the exception of only 
one manuscript, while tliose that give B recensions are all found 
in the South. The Nepal copy which has not been utilised by the 
editor seems to belong to the B set. It was also stated that the terms 
Northern and Southern were not happy and they were adopted only 
for the sake of convenience, 

Regarding the second question as to the Southern recension being 
older, this is the editor’s opinion based on the different readings given 
by Abhinavagupta himself as »^aiikuka's, e.g. in chapters 15 and 16. 
Those readings are found only in the B set which has been named 
Southern. 

4. “The value Mr. Kavi attaches to tliese differences is perhaps 
too generous and these indications are hardly sufficient for 
a definite conclusion of such importance.” 

I humbly request Dr. De to give his own criterion by which 
different recensions may be distinguished. If chapters differing whole- 
sale, and Slokas by tens and hundreds found in one set and missing in 
the other, cannot serve the purpose of such a criterion, then of course 
the editor is wrong. 

5. *‘It is not clear what Mr. Kavi means by the phrase which 
is quoted just now, and it is to be regretted that he has not 
given us any clue as to the agreements and differences of 
each of his many manuscripts with regard to his so-called 
recensions.** 

The Almora maunscript generally follows the A set in the order o| 
the chapters and the subject-matter in each chapter ; but the 61 okas 
in it, taken individually, bear a close resemblance to those in the 
B set. To give the agreements and differences between any two 
manuscripts is really the most critical task. But I draw the attention 
of Dr. De to our remarks on this point 

'‘Bharata*s work has undergone such variations at every part 
of the work that every sloka requires half a printed page to 
show its variants, whether found or not in every one of 
the MSS. But we could name only one MS. for a certain 
reading and not all those which contain it or not. Limitations 
of time, purse and space prevented us from doing mone. We 
also omitted all the glaring errors of scribes. However, we 
have not left out any important variant unnoticed and af the 
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end of the work an iappendix containingall the missiilg variants 
and those that may be found in the MSS. that may be 
obtained meanwhile will be included." 

Dr. De himself admits that 

‘'this would have enlarged the bulk of the work which is already 
extensive and involved infinite labour and care in collation, 
but without such data the editor's uncorroborated statements 
alone cannot be conclusive". 

6. He states that “the earlier commentators Sankuka, Lollata. 
Udbhata and other commentators have commented upon the 
B version. If this is the ground for presuming that the 13 
version is older, all that can be said is that it is not proved. 
For the commentaries of these earlier commentators are no 
longer available, and Abhinavagupta's scanty and occasional 
quotations from them do not justify such conclusions’'. 

How can Dr. De say that they are not available and that only 
the occasional quotations of Abhinava refer to them ? 

y. “It is indeed difficult to imagine that a Northern writer like 
Udbhata (and probably Lollata and Sahkuka were also 
Northerners) should have taken the Southern version as 
genuine". 

The set A was called Northern because all the copies of that 
recension except one came to the editor from the Norths and the B set 
Southern because all the copies of that recension came from the South. 
Why does not Dr. De suppose that all the present Southern copies 
came from the North which were once used by Udbhata, Lollata and 
others ? The editor never said anywhere that the Natya^astra or its 
recensions were produced in the North or South. 

8. “Bhoja's following of B recension in his Snigara-Prakai^a (if 
it is actually so) is a fact which is not of equal importance, 
for Bhoja was more or less a compiler and was not always 
very critical in his compilation”. 

This is a fling at the great Bhoja who used in his ^nigaraprakaSa 
the readings as we find in the B set. But even for a compiler it is 
not enough to execute such a task without attainments in Gastric lore. 
The words within parentheses “if it was actually so" imply mistrust in 
the statement of the editor. Dr. De carefully follows the argument of 
perception (pratyaksa) of the Buddhists and it is a dangerous dart 
for it will rebound on his own statements. Bhoja quotes the lines 
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referred to in his Smgy.rapraka^a ch. xii Jn the enumeration of the 
second of the catu%%a^ii-catmiayain. 

9. ''Some of the difference's between the recensions mentioned 
would rather speak of the priority of A to 13^^ 

Dr. De too has not proved it. It is only a theory requiring 
examination when the whole work is before us. 

10. “But what we point out is that on these important points 
more light should have been thrown, and that questionable 
statements unsupportable by wealth of facts do not carry any 
conviction to the critical mind.*' 

The wealth of facts can be had at the end. It is premature to 
criticise a play when the first act is not over. 

II., “It is a matter of regret to him that Abhinavagupta had not 
the good sense of seeing eye to e)'e with the learned editor 
and did not adopt the B version which Mr, Kavi would 
consider as earlier and genuine”. 

Dr. De has misunderstood tlic import of the sentence. Out of 
the forty copies thirty copies split up the ninth chapter into two and 
thenceforward differ in the numbering of the chapters while ten of 
the A set treat it as one continuous chapter. Again the 26th in A is 
included in the 36th in B, A portion of the i8th in B is included in 
the 19th of A. Now any person would naturally follow the majority 
of the copies, and the French editor actually did so. The present 
editor feels that he is under obligation to be guided by Abhinavagupta 
whose commentary he is publishing. Of course the other commentator 
has actually split up the ninth and omitted the 25th of the A set to be 
taken at the end according to the B set. If that commentary is to 
be publislied then the B recension has to be used as text and not that 
of the A set. Let the editor’s statement be taken in proper light. 

12. '‘Mr. Kavi makes the confession that great difficulty was felt 

in fixing the recensions used by the commentator throughout 
and it is not clear from Kavi’s statement on this point that 
Abhinavagupta actually follows what he calls a recension’*. 

Here the editor unhappily used the word recension in a much 
restricted sense and Dr. De is badly confused. The editor, having 
fixed the recensions of Abhinava in the general division of chapters 
and of the subject-matter, had difficulty in choosing the various 
readings in each ^loka. Even in the A set, slokas individually 
differ in readings as tathapiy iathaivny etc. He means that how 
Abhinavagupta actually read each particular Sioka could not easily be 
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ascertained owing to differences even among the MSS. of the A set. 
For pratlkas given by the commentator are regularly found in a certain 
order in one chapter in one MS. of the A set while in the next chapter 
they are missing in that MS., but they could be traced in other MSS, 
of the A set. The fixing of the text will be easy \i pratlkas are given 
throughout. If the commentator does not give pratlkas for about 40 
or 50 filokas together we are in a fix as to decide what copy we have to 
follow. This is what the editor sought to say. 

13. “We are also informed that we have both the fragments of 
Bharata and Sadfisiva-Bharata. One would be tempted to 
ask where and what they are. One wishes that Mr. Kavi 
would vouchsafe to us further and more precise information 
and discuss in detail the inter-relation between them. But 
these questions do not seem to worry him”. 

The fragments mentioned are with the editor who has devoted a 
chapter to the discussion on the interrelation of those works with that 
of Bharata in his extensive Preface. It is very much to be deplored 
that Dr. De thinks that these questions do not worry the editor. 

14. “There is no evidence to show that care has been taken in 

the collation of the Mss. for the genuine variant readings 

and the readings of the printed editions have been carefully 
weighed.... The apparatus criticus is of very slight character... 
It is most regrettable that the editor pleads limitations of 
time, purse and space. The editor seems to proceed with 
perfect complacency and self-assurance and hardly gives an 
indication of difficulties/’ etc. 

It has been said that the editor did not exhaust the variants, but he 
has chosen all the best variants which could produce any sense or 
new interpretation. His time is limited, likewise his purse. How 
he can present the dreadful chapters 28 to 34 with the poor material in 
hand is his problem. The editor’s friends know well that he has spent 
all his property and time towards securing old and rare works. But 
regarding the apparatus criticus being disappointing, as the readings to 
him are unintelligible, it has to be said that a closer study is required 
of the work for the understanding of the essence of the proud creation 
of Abhinavagiipta, whose commentary cannot present a smooth 
appearance to the dull or jaundiced vision. In reality the lack of 
variants is not so deplorable as Dr. De complains. We have been more 
profuse in places where there is no commentary and have also promised 
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to supplement the whole work with a large list of variants (vide 
Preface, page lo). . 

IS “But what is more serious is that there are considerable 
padding* and unacknowledged alterations and emendations 
of the text especially in the commentary portion." 

If Dr. De had given an instance, his statement would have b^en 
clear. The editor did not make any alterations or emendations 
on his own responsibility except when they were found in the texts 
which he preferred to others. What the paddings are is not clear. 

16, ‘‘A few examples taken from this part of the commentary 
(ch. vl—-rasa portion) will, we hope, justify the some\Vhat 
severe criticism made above.*’ 

If Dr. De had taken a few examples from the fourth chapter 
and could make out anything from his copy of the commentary cons- 
truing the proper text and then compared it with our edition his con- 
dusions would have been quite contrary. 

17. “It should be pointed out at tlie outset that Hcmacandra in 
his Kavyanusasana (pp. 57 to 66) has appropriated this 
portion of the commentary. Mr. Kavi while purporting to^ 
give us Abhinava’s text has exploited Hcmacandra consider- 
ably without acknowledging these additions." 

The editor has acknowledged his indebtedness to Hemacandra in 
the Preface. Hemacandra mostly quotes Ablvinavagupta verbatim as 
can be readily seen from a copy of the commentary used for the edition. 
I'he boples in the Government Library, Madras, and the copy of Dr, 
Jha are full of lacunae and the copyists have not pointed but tht 
marks of omission. Wherever the additions were utilised ffpint 
Hemacandra to make the commentary more explicit, they were' 
enclosed within parentheses. Abhinava frequently quotes fragments 
of versed The editor as far as he could trace them out completed 
them. Otherwise the reader would have been put to great inconvenience. 
This completion of all incomplete verses or quotations is found to be 
absolutely necessary in chapters 4, 6, 28, 31, 32 and 34. Works like 
thdse of Dattila, Mataiiga, Kohala are not found in print and the 
reader will surely be benefited if quotations are completed. Dr. De 
finds fault with us for such completion of quotations. On p. 280 we 
could not complete two fragments of Vedic quotations under peculiar 
printing difficulties ; and even Dr, De could not trace them out and 
says that the passage is unintelligible. The completion of the frag- 
mentary verses is more useful to the reader than filling pages with 
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scribal errors under the name of variants and acknowledgments. 
Dr. De points out some instances which he calls emendations of the 
editor. They are not such at all. He compares his copy of Dr. Jha^s 
copy collated with the Madras Govt, copy both of which are 
replete with errors of scribes and omissions which are not pointed out 
as such. For the Madras copy was prepared by the copyists at the 
commencement of the inflow of the Malabar MSS. when the copyists 
were not properly trained to decipher the old Malayalam script. The 
copies were not subsequently collated except with Dr. Jha’s copy. 
The editor utilised 8 copies for the sixth chapter and wherever the 
readings were unintelligible he determined the proper reading by a 
close examiniation of the original palm-leaf MS. Dr. De quoted a 
fl^agment on rasa in the commemoration volume of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji which though small contains a large number of blunders 
including misleading punctuations and mistakes of spelling. If he had 
access to at least one of the original copies in old Malayalam script he 
could have avoided the glaring errors frequently accompanied with 
query marks. VVe shall give some examples at the end of this article 
^quoting our readings and those in the original. We should consider 
our task accomplished if the terse and abstruse commentary is made 
clear and intelligible at least in difficult portions. In fact, we have 
not made any emendations except on sufficient grounds. 

18. In one of his examples of emendations Dr, De says, Mr. 
Kavi inserted nivUamanatn in line 26 on page 280 where both 
J. and M, read nidhxyamanam* 

One of the editor's copies reads nivisamanam and the Madras copy 
reads vidklyamanam. We do not remember whether Dr. Jha’s copy 
reads nidhvy ainanam. Which reading is then the best ? The context 

strictly requires nivisamanam which is a significant word amongst the 
old hasiric writers. Even the editors of Hemacandra’s work read 
nivehamanam, NidhiyamZinam is a vulgar word. Is it possible that 
a great work written by a genius like Abhinava should use nidhiya- 
ffiana for Nivisamana f Perhaps Dr. De thinks that the form is un- 
grammatical. We would ask him to refer to Panini's sutra ^ner-visahZ 
IQ. “In the same way the reading hrdi adopted without ack- 
nowledgment from Ilemacandra on page 279 line i is clearly 
wrong. It should be druti, Every student of Sanskrit Alankara 
knows that druti^ vistara and vikam are associated with three 
gunas — madhurya^ ojos and this nomenclature 

is heie adopted by BhattanSyaka^', 
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We admit that druid is a belter reading but it is not found in any 
of our copies, The Madras copy reads rati^ Heoiacandra reads hrdi 
and our copies read rati^ rxtt and hrdi. Of these hrdi appeared best. 

It is true that druti^ visiara and vikam are explicitly associated 
by Mammata with three gunas, Anandavardhana combined the function 
ol druti with madhurya, Abhinava developed it in his Locana. 
Bhatfcanayaka used the functions of druit etc. with three gunas of 
rafas etc, according to the Sahkhya system of bhoga. But let Dr. De 
cite passages from Bbattanayaka wherein he combines the three 
mental states of druti etc. with the kavyagunas imidhurya etc. M. R, 
Ry. Chintamani, M.A. in his article on Bhattanayaka in the “Oriental 
Research" while quoting the same passage also reads rati and not druti^ 
and Dr. De himself, in his article on rasa in the commemoration 
volume, quotes the passage as rati^ vikasa, and vistara. 

20. ‘'The wrong division of words or sentences — an error which 
occurs with a surprising frequency— sometimes hulicates that 
the sense of the passage in question had not been properly 
considered but that it may have been merely copied as 
found in the manuscript. The punctuation is not always 
consistent and sometimes positively misleading,” 

This statement is followed by five or six instances. 

They are however no mistakes at all. In his review he has through- 
out based his remarks on a close comparison with his fragment on rasa 
published in the Commemoration Volume. 

21. Dr. De recommends the use of Vikramorvasl for Vikra- 
morvaalya. But though the former form is found in several 
works on rhetoric all our Mss, read Vikramarvahlya and 
there is an omission just before that word and any alteration 
was thought unwarranted. 

22i “Some of the lapses from accuracy give it the appearance 
of being amateurish.'* 

The editor does acknowledge his work to be amateurish and he 
challenges the learned Doctor to prepare the press-copy for any one 
of the following chapters, viz. 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34 and submit it to 
a conference of competent judges, Then it can be seen whose perform- 
ance is more amateurish. 

23. “The Editor has proposed to add a commentary of his own 
in the chapters 7 and 8 where Abhinavagupta's cannot be 
procured. We are not sure how far this would be a desirable 
procedure.** 
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The commentary was not intended for those who can do without 
it. The eighth chapter being highly technical, a few friends of the 
editor induced him to write some notes on the difficult passages and 
hence he promised to write a running commentary at the end if 
no other copy of Abhinava’s is forthcoming. The editor relies upon the 
material that he has gathered for the exposition of the subject besides 
his father’s commentary on that section. 

24. “VVe have not yet been able to make out Kampapulakolla- 
sanadibhir vikaraih (p. 281 line 6). Is it Kampapulakolla- 
sadir vikaraih ?” 

Dr. De corrects ullukasana into ullasana. It is regrettable that he 
subjects himself to the same error that he imagines to find in others. 
He may refer to p. 331 1 . 5 of the text and the commentary of 
Abhinava underneath gatrasyordhvam sahladam dhunanam ulluka- 
sananu Even M. Grosser gives the same correct reading. Saradatanaya 
uses it in his Bhavaprakasa besides a host of writers. 

Dr. De remarks that our punctuation is inconsistent and misleading 
and that we have [)assed our copyist’s copy without any examination 
of the subject-matter. There is no basis for this remark, He ima- 
gines in others what he himself does. His instances are taken from 
passages of rasa-sUtra which he misunderstood and therefore thinks 
that our punctuation is wrong. We cite below about forty instances of 
wrong punctuation found in the extract in the Commemoration Volume 
along with the corresponding passages from our edition. 

Abhinava in discussing the import of the famous rasa-sxUra of 
Bharata first reiterates the interpretations of Lollata and others, 
exposes the fallacies in them and finally establishes his own theory. 
Dr. De gives this portion as an extract in the Commemoration Volume. 
It covers over fourteen pages of our printed text and the page 
reference is to our edition. 

Our reading Dr. De's reading 

{ 

Abhinava’s anuvUda begins with and ends with in which 
Lollata’s opinion is given. Dr. De begins the next independent 
sentence with 'iti’ ignoring the force of the words “evam vyacakhyuh'* 
in the former and ca and ayam in the latter sentence. 
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^'Arthakriya too can ..be the result of bhrantV but Dr, De thinks 
quite the contrary. The copyist might have written 'jhanad drsta' 
and he must have wrongly printed it. If he still clings to 
^adrsta/ let him rightly understand Dharmakirti’s quotation given by 
us immediately within parentheses and here Bhattanayaka refutes 
Dharmaklrti. 

p. 275,1. 27 

The removal of na does not make any sense here. 

^r^air?T fw ^ 

irr^pc^^rt^f 

p. 277, i. 25 

The »ata imagines his experiences and does not exibit anubhavas and 
the word kavyam is the object of paihan, 

Tim p. 278, 1. I ir^fT 

It ought to be dhruva. It is either a slip like jaba for japfi (p. 276, 1 . 27) 
or an error. 

In Malayalam ka and pa resemble ta and va respectively. This made 
Dr, De depend on his copyist and produce the beautiful express- 
ion ^vipacatvanamantaram’ but he has the good sense to put a question 
mark beside it. 

p. 278, 1. 14 

Here this is a quotation from Jiharata, Dr. De has not under* 
stood the line and introduced anurasatva. Does he make any sense 
out of it ? 

p. 278, 1. 17 

For kiyat he puts kim yat. What is the construction of yat ? 
mK ’ff? p. 279, 1. 1-2 

Here drt^ti would be better as the Doctor now suggests. Ati is clearly 
wrong. 

m qiw qq?r m s?i 

ffir ?!ErT^tW!^ p. 279, 1. 3 qq?r ift 
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Here upagata and upagamya are wrong. VV,hat is the necessity for 
these emendations of the manuscript ? 
p. 279, 1. 5 

It ought to be rasana which is antecedent to sa. According to 
Dr. De’s reading what does sa refer to ? 

3JWT 

p. 279 1. 7 

Here akalpyain Hi, as Dr. De gives, does not convey the sense. 
The original reads kalpyam. Who makes alterations ? 

?fcT qPr: ^rfcR 

Here na spoils the intention of the author. 

^ ctPro ^fcT p. 279, 1. 20 ^ 

Anubhava for anubhava is meaningless ; in the same sense it is used 
in the verse quoted above this line by the commentator. Why should 
the original be altered ? 

’^npTTRt^^'t p. 280, 1, 2 

Avedayanfi is a complement of dhlK Dr. De simply relied on his 
copyist. 

Here according to Dr. De’s reading what is the object of 
bhavayanti ? The passage is a quotation from Bharata himself from 
ch. 7 . Abhinava's siddhanta begins from this sentence. It seems 
that Dr. De did not read the text of NatyaSastra or its commentary 
before or after this portion, 
m 

^rfqqrrR^: RpTqPT^irqTf^Prf?^(?) 

p, 280, 11. 14, 15 

Matra and trivri of the Madras manuscripts gave him some trouble. 
Were they understood in the Ayurvedic sense of a purging pUP 
Either the knowledge in the Malayalam script or a little acquaintance 
with Mlmamsa would have suggested to him the right word ; yet he 
says that we have emended the original. Even the Madras copy gives 
our reading. 

qfwmrfqfqPTqtqTPjHTqrfh: m\ i 1 qPmmTfq PrjHV 

p. 280, 1. 16, 17 ' ^TTfqHiqTRr: 
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The fullstop after as^e, is the crowning glory of Dr. De’s sugges- 
tions. This para being the first argument of Abhinava’s theory 
he says that ideas are transformed from the particular to the general 
at first of a limited nature ; then the limited generalisation extends 
into unlimited. The commentator draws an analogy from the 
adkikarila/csana in Mimamsa. They performed ratri-satra, “He 
{Prajapati) offered that (his own vapa) as an oblation in fire” — such 
sentences of a mere arthavada nature of past action entailing on the 
present adhikarin as a vidhi or niyoga according to Kumarila or 
Prabhakara respectively. Asata or pradat taken from the Vedic 
passages becomes injunction to adhikarin transforming into the general 
sense aste or pradadati lespectively. Dr, De reads pradadani. 
This may be a printing mistake but why has he put a full- 
stop after aste ? “A and 13 can do a piece of work in 3 and 4 days 
respectively’'. In this sentence if a fullstop is put immediately after 
three what would an Englishman say of the author ? 

In the same passage viddhyudyogZidi is Dr. De’s reading for vidhi- 
niyogadi. He has implicit faith in his copyist. What is the reading of 
the expression dhyudyogadi ? Is vid an upasarga ? Or does he think 
that vidhi and ndyoga mean thereby ‘duty’ and ‘appointment’ ? Tlie 
original palm -leaf reads vidhiniyoga. Even a novice in ^Mimamsa knows 
that the reference is to the two schools of Kumarila and Prabhrd<ara, 

1 p. 280, l, 21 1 

Here manasl goes with pmtltih. Dr. De reads it with the next 
word forming a compound. Then how is its strilihga form justifiable ? 


p. 280, 11. 2y2'j 

Here Dr. De recommends a full-stop after amtihgitam. He 
has not understood what Abhinavagupta says ; bhayam goes with 
bhayanako rasah ; anTdiiigitamj vilak^anam etc. are epithets to bhaya 
in its transference from the particular idea to the generalised rasa 
of bhayanaka. If one puts a full-stop after amhngitam what is the 
construction of the words nivisamuna, viparivatamana etc, ? They 
cannot be taken as adverbs ; for the predicate here is only a copula 
understood, 

M p. 280, k 28 
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The reading nirvzsesaiah is copyist^s blunder, which Dr. De 
coolly adopts. Madras copy reads correctly. He copies the mistake 
from Hemacandra’s edition. 

p. 280, 1. 28 I 

Dr. De recommends that it ought to be evaniapayopi^ meaning there- 
by that the case is the same with the other rasas too. At first sight it 
seems to be plausible but when we go deeper into the manuscript read- 
ing we find it quite correct. But there should be no full-stop after it. 
He copied it from the edition of Hemacandra^s Kavyanusasana. 

I p. 280, 1. 28 wmfr 

Here Dr. De recommends a full-stop after vitatam. But it is not 
tenable even in English to put a full-stop between an adverbial clause 
and the principal sentence whose predicate it modifies, 
p. 28 t, 1. 5 

Tomya is a copyist's slip which Dr. De would not mend. 

W. p. 28r, 1 . 6 (suggested by Dr. De) 

JJlltikasana is a new word to Dr. De and he changes it into 
ullasana^ and suggests it to us also, We advise him to peruse page 
331, line 17 for its meaning as given by Abhinava himself, 

p. 2S2, 11. 7-9 

Here Dr. De has not understood anything and he simply copies 
as utkarso^pi, Abhinava here talks of two things upadem and vyntpattu 
What does Dr. De mean by dckxvyutpatti'^ Is it a unique creation 
of countries ? What does he intend to say by prakhyavastu ? Is it in 
any way connected with upakhya of the Buddhist sunyavada ? If 
niyamena is taken into the compound, what is the subject of nirupyate ? 

qfwmftfrqTpff p. 282, 1. 21 

Here Dr. De reads sandhivihranti for samvid-vurTmti, What does 
he mean by it ? He copied the Trivandrum copy and did not 
.consult the Madras Ms. 

p. 283, 1. 3 . 

This line is taken by Dr. De along with the fifth vighna. But 
it is parihara for the fourth vighna. 

fwg; p. 284, 1. 24 
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Dr. De reads vihhutamak for bibhrata)i. This is a peculiar 
superlative carrying no sense here. The palm-leaf manuscript reads 
bibhratah which goes with the object sa^darbkain, 

11 ^ H ^Tfinrr- 

m:\ p. 285, 11. 4-6 m 

Here Dr. De thinks that the divtsion or paragraph and conse- 
quently a full'Stop after nirasali are wrong. Abhinava after dealing 
with the sixth vighna at length proceeds to the next one namely 
Saipsayayoga, i.e. doubt arising as to what rasa was meant on account 
of certain bhavas being common to several rasas. I'he doubt must 
be dispelled by giving greater play to bhavas peculiar to one rasa. 
To amplify this he begins the argument with a quotation from Bharata. 
Then he proceeds with the course of sam'saya or doubt beginning 
with the sentence with taira. If Dr. De’s punctuation is followed 
the quotation will have no bearing on the text and taira in the 
following sentence will have no antecedent. Therefore his criticism 
is evidently wrong. 

p, 285, 1. 9 

The original manuscript reads aksjroga. Dr, De adopts the copyist^s 
error or alters it on his own account. Even the Madras Ms, reads 
ak^iro^a. Abhinava gives two examples to each condition. 

p. 286, 1. 27 

Dr. De takes sUtrasya with the next paragraph, SUtra itself is the 
sarYhk^epa of an argument. If it can have another samksepa what shall 
we call it ? It must go with tatparya as we have printed it. '‘^Ayamatra 
saihk^epa'' is a very common expression of the commentators. 

Our manuscript reads Kalidasasya clearly. Kalahaka is an error of the 
Madras copyist which he subsequently corrected in collation. Though 
the verse is not found in any one of his known works it possesses 
Kalidasa’s unique thought and expression. 

i Rtdi 

p. 288, 11. 19-20 

What is the meaning of his readi'ng ? He has quietly given us the 
Copyist’s error. 
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Here Dr. De reads vyutpatHvimaratiyute wlnle'the original manuscript 
reads vyutpattim vitarati. Dr. De has not understood anything here 
nor can anybody else from his reading. He reads aspaRlanXitana for 
asprstabhiUa of ^ala and desa missing the main argument. 

He abruptly closes Ijis extract in the middle of a clau.< e. We 
have pointed out only a few such specimens. There are many other 
errors of this kind in the extract of ten pages. 

We may defend Dr. De by saying that the article in the 
Commemoration Volume had been prepared somewhat hastily but 
why should he not correct the§e blunders at least after seeing our 
publication ? His accusation of wrong punctuation and emendations 
of the commentary without acknowledgment, thus misleading the 
reader, is applicable only to himself. In his edition of Dhvanya- 
loka, page 28, line 9 he reads Diadhuinadana with the Sanskrit reiidef- 
ing of the piakrt verse and puts a full-stop after it. This is a 
mistake. In the saindhava language the words inahu, viaJiu mean 
mama, mama (me, me) and also madhumadana (Visnu). So there 
is a pun on these words. ^ Abhinava has explained it. 

For his own emendations (see Dhvanyaloka, page 22, lines 3, 4), 
Here all the manuscripts we have examined including the two he has 
used read "'sadddh sduketikam prdhuh vyavahdrdya samsmrtdfp^ •, he 
changes it into *'sabdam sZinketitam prdhuli vyavahdrdya. »*sapnftahP 
Why should he make this alteration ? What is the necessity f By 
the chang e he makes the first half an a?mvdda or pdrvapaksa while 
the sloka of Dharmakirti (which is quoted by Abhinava anonymously) 
nullified the sanketa in svalaksana. Helaraja quotes it as we find in 
the Locana manuscripts. In fact Abhinava quotes the same verse a 
second time. If Dr. De had read Locana properly in the previous 
sections he would have been wiser not to have altered it and thus 
misunderstood Dharmakirti, Anandavardhana and Abhinava. 

M, Ramakrishna Kavi 


1 The original is 1 

^ \\ 

Dr. De's reading ^ 1 

TTHTTfil ^ ll 

Here the commentator says ^ etc., but Dr. De puts 

a full-stop after taking along with the gatha, 
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JAIN INSCRIPTIONS, Jaisalmer ( with Introduction, Notes, 
Index of places, etc.). Collected and compiled by Puran Cliand 
Nahar, M.A., b.lA Pt. Ill (with plates), 1929. 

Mr. Nahar has done a distinct service to Jinalogy and epigraphy 
by the publication of the three volumes of Jain Inscriptions, the 
third volume (under review) bringing the number of inscriptions to 
2592 about three thousand. The records published in these 
volumes, though not generally very old, are important for 
scholars from more standpoints than one e.g. linguistic, social, religious 
etc. Here we have records in Sanskrit, Prakrt and Hindi. They 
cover a variety of subjects not generally met with in epigraphic records. 
The present volume contains the records of Jaisalmer — a very 
important stronghold of the Jains. 

The Introduction and the sporadic notes are in Hindi, No 
work in any other Indian vernacular seems to have such a big 
collection of epigraphic records, The work appears to have been 
primarily intended for the Jains — a large section of which is Hindi- 
speaking. It may be that it was for this reason that Mr. Nahar has 
not thought it necessary to add explanatory notes to passages or terms 
which, though quite clear to Jains in general and students of Jinalogy, 
are a bit difficult to others. Even a mere reference to particular sections 
of his excellent volume Epitome of Jainism would have in cases been of 
great help. 

In editing the records he has not always been scientifically faithful 
to the plates (e.g. No 2531-I. 4, pk pl. ^ etc.). Nor 

has he cared to correct in the footnotes the apparent mistakes of the 
engravers (e.g. No. 2531 1 . 4. «t: should have been corrected into 

j into ). Some misprints have also unfortunately 

crept into the work (e.g. No. 2112, 1 . 20 — in place of ). 

It is true that these defects are more or less due to the almost total 

I Part II was reviewed in these pages (vol. iv, pp. 792-3) by 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi who pointed out a few mistakes in the deciphering 
of the records. Mr, Nahar in a letter to me attributes some of the 
mistakes to the proof-reader. ^§ome, specially, Dve Mlye for which 
Dr, Bagchi suggests Dvaikalpa^ are, in his opinion, supported by the 
plates.-^Ed. 
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loss of the eye-sight of Mr. Nahar and he deserves the hearty congra- 
tulations of scholars in having been able to bring out such an impor- 
tant work in spite of such a handicap. 

Chintauaran Ciiakravarti 

INSCRIPTIONS OF BENGAL, vol. Ill, Edited with trans- 
lation and notes by Nanigopal Majumdar, m.a. Published by the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, Bengal, 1929, pp. i-x-f i- 
200, Crown Octavo, with one Map showing findspots of Inscriptions 
and 15 Plates. 

It is long since the Varendra Research Society took upon itself 
the important task of collecting and editing the epigraphic records 
of Bengal. It was proposed that these should be published in three 
volumes of which the first should contain records of the Pala period, 
the second those belonging to the time of the Senas and the third 
those of the period of the Pathan Sultans. Accordingly the first 
volume under the title Gauda^ekhamala (Prothama stavahd) with 
translation and notes in Bengali was published under the editorship 
of Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya as early as 13196,5. (»= 1912-13 
A. c.). The programme seems to have been a bit revised since and 
the third volume ‘containing the inscriptions of the Candras, the 
Varmans, and of Isvara-ghosa and Damodara^ has come out. We 
learn from the Preface of this volume that the Society contemplates 
the publication of two companion volumes, one dealing with the 
Gupta and the other with the Pala inscriptions which will apparently 
form the first two volumes of the Series. And obviously with a 
view to secure popularity for the Series the notes etc. will be in English 
instead of Bengali as before. We heartily welcome this volume which 
is welcome on more points than one. With the publication of this 
volume most of the post-Gupta records of Bengal are made accessible 
in two separate volumes and scholars will be saved the labour of 
hunting the pages of periodicals not easily available at all times and 
places. 

The learned editor has carefully checked the readings of his prede- 
cessors with the help of the original stones or copper plates where 
available or with their impressions and has been able to find, out 
and correct a good many errors. He has also taken great care 
in examining the interpretations suggested by previous scholars. 
His elaborate notes in this connection reflect great credit on him as 
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he has collected information from various sources. The glossary of 
terms denoting official titles which forms the loth appendix of the 
work is a very important thing.' It seeks to bring together all known 
facts with regard to particular titles. A list of all peculiar words would 
have been all the more welcome to students of Philology. It must of 
course be admitted that the editor gives informative notes on such 
words in the body of the work e.g. jhaia (p. 83), nala (p. 84)^ etc. 

He is quite up to date in giving information seldom omitting 
even the most recently published things (which have been referred to 
in the ilth appendix giving additional notes and comments). But a 
paper in the Proceedings of the i^ih Bengali Literary Conference^ 
Naihafli 1330 B. S. (pp. 1-8). Similar is also the case with another 
small paper (1. H. Q. — vol III, p. 186 ff.) which mter alia sought to 
prove the genuineness of the introductory verses of the Adbhuiasagara 
(of. p. 174, f. n. I). 

Several wrong statements have somehow or other found their 
way into the book. His statement (at p. 60) that Vijayapura is men- 
tioned in DhoyPs PavanadvJa as the capital of Vijayasena is not 
accurate as Dhoyi really represents it as the capital of his patron 
Laksmanasena, though, as the name seems to indicate, it might 
have been first founded by Vijayasena. His statement (p. 132) with 
regard to the Madanapada copper-plate that it was acquired by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal lacks confirmatory evidence. At least 
no mention of it is found in the list of copper plates in the Society 
by Mr. R. D. ]3anerji (J.A.S.B., vol, VI, 1910, pp. 485ff.). And the 
present reviewer is making all attempts to acquire it from its present 
owner in a distant village. 

There are some passages and expressions with regard to the inter- 
pretations of which the learned editor seems to have been a bit far- 
fetched or inaccurate. 

The equation of arambha with alambha (v. 6. p. 12) and explain- 
ing it as sacrificial slaughter seems to be going too far when krurarambhe 
dayaluh could very well be translated as ‘kind towards people of 
cruel acts' or in some such way. 

The rendering of Bala-ValabhVbhu/anga as 'the serpent of 

1 The want of such a glossary though promised in the preface 
was a keenly felt desideratum in the GaudaLekhamalti. 

2 It may be pointed out here that this word is still u‘'*ed in 
some parts of Bengal. At Kotalipada (Farid pur) it denotes a plot of 
land (5 cubits x 5 cubits). 
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13 aIa-VaIabhi’ is not at all happy when the word bjiujmiga has got the well 
known meaning ‘paramour’ in which sense its use is not at all un* 
usual (e.g. used in respect of ViSvanatha, author 

of the Sahityadarpand), 

The rendering of v. i of the Deopara Inscription- of Vijayasena 
(p. 50) fails to convey any good sense. The translation of ratTdaya^ 
dipa-bhasah, as the ‘light of pudendum muleibrd is not only far-fetched 
but inaccurate as it leaves out the word dipa (lamp). The plain 
meaning ‘pleasure-chamber' is sufficient and there is no need of read- 
ing an inner meaning into it. As a matter of fact, ratigrha (which 
is the same as ratZdayd) is used in that sense in the Kainasuirmnn^ 
the facts of lamps being used there is clearly referred to by Kalidasa 
in his Kumara-Sambkava Canto I (ataila-purldi suratapradlpTiJi), A 
closely similar idea is to be met with in the Vtdyasundara attributed 
to Vararuci (the only known manuscript of which is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Sailendra Nath Mitra, M.A. of the Calcutta University). 
1 cannot resist the temptation of quoting it here in its entirety. It 
describes the amours of Vidya and Sundara. It runs : — 

11 V. 274. 

This verse with some variants is also found to occur in the vidyZi- 
smidara (v. 39), as published by Jivananda Vidyasagara in his Kavya- 
samgraha (vol. HI). 

One minor point with regard to orthography may be noted here. 
It is true that in some of the modern vernaculars of India two distinct 
letters and « and their corresponding aspirates g and ^ are used 
^ with a slight difference in the pronunciation of the sounds with or 
without dots below them. But this difference is not met with in 
old manuscripts and epigraphic records, irlcnce the use of dots below 
^ and ? (cf. p. 21, 11 . 40, 43 ; p. 74 11 . 38, 39, 46, 48 ; p. Ii I 11 . 19, 
31, 32 ; etc.) in the transcription of records of the nth and 12th 
centuries is unwarranted by the paleography of the records and 
smacks of a bit of anachronism. 

Lastly, the warmest thanks of all students of the history of Bengal 
are due to Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, M.A., of the Dighapatiya Raj— • 
both a scholar and a patron of learning — for his munificence in provid- 
ing the entire cost of this costly and very important publication. 

CllINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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Annala of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

, . vol. X, pts. i, ii 

Br BiiaTTACHARYA. — A Peep into the Later Buddhism, The tiuthor 
describes some features of the Vajrayana Buddhism and shows 
that Tantrikism, specially the Tantrik deities like Tara and Chinna- 
masta, have been evolved from a later form of Buddhism called 
Vajrayana. 

D. R, Bhandarkar, — Slow Progiess of Islam Power in Ancient 
India, 

SUKUMAR Sen. — The Use of the Cases in Vedic Prose. 

Ambuj Natii BaNERJI. — Studies in Economics of Ancient India. This 
deals with the nature and scope of VarttZi^ its relation with other 
sciences as also the students and teachers of this science in ancient 
India. 

ChintaharaN ChakravaRTI. — Sanskrit Literature of the Vaimavas 
of Bengal, This is an account of the literary output of the followers 
of Caitanya in different branches of Sanskrit literature — philosophy, 
rituals, kavya, poetics and grammar. 

N. H. PuraNDARE. — A few Thoughts on Semantics. 

P. V. Kane. — Bhavadasa and Sabarasvlimin. This note shows that 
Bhavadasa wrote a commentary on Purvamlmamsa and preceded 
Sabarasvamin. 


Asia Major, vol. v, fasc. 2 

Die Uberlieferung des Altern buddhistischen Schrifttums (Hand- 
ing down of the ancient Buddhist scriptures) by F. Weller, 

The writer enters into a detailed discussion about the probable 
time of compilation of the Pijakas and summarises his conclusions 
as follows : 

The present text of the Digha Nikaya presupposes the existence 
of manuscripts, which had their origin in India. It is a written trans- 
lation from texts which were composed in Magadhi, 

The information that the whole of the Pali canon with comment 
taries was handed down orally up to the period of Vattagamani 
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and was for the first time written down in Ceylon during the rule of 
Va^tagamani cannot be accepted as historical truth. 

The account of the Councils, so far as Suttapitaka is concern- 
ed, is younger than the Digha Nikaya, which was handed down 
by the members of one sect, and therefore it is historically of 
no value. 

It has not yet been disproved that the Digha Nikaya originated 
in pre-Christian era. 

As the indigenous traditions about the canon are of a compara- 
tively later date, researches in this field must be carried on by a 
comparative study of the various traditions. Researches with the 
Pali canon alone will not be fruitful. 

Half-yearly Journal of the Mysore University, vol. iii, no. 1 

N. SUBBA Rau . — Dev a Raja Wa (ley ar of Mysore. 

S. CilANDRASEKARA Sastry. — Administration. 

Indian Antiquary, July, 1929 

PiREN Bonnerjea. — Materials for the Study of Garo Ethnology. 

A. Govindaciiarya Svamin, — Vedanta and Christian Parallels. The 
writer compares the Vedantic conception of the relation between 
Word and God with the Johannian utterance in the Bible, viz. 
^^Word was GoeP’, and to him “the taking of man^s nature in the 
womb of the blessed Virgin etc. is reminiscent of the (Hindu) 
doctrine of Avataras.'^ 

Richard C. Temple. — Hindu and Non-Hindu Elements in the Katha- 
saritsagara. 


Ibid., September, 1929 

R. R. H ALDER. — An Inscription of the Time of Allat a of Mewar, This 
inscription re-edited here records the construction in 953 A.c. 
of a temple of Visiju in his Varaha form and mentions the names 
of some prominent persons in the state of the ruling Guhila king 
Alla^a. 

PUran Chand Nahar . — A Note on Svetamhar and Digambar Sects. 
The author of this note advocates the earlier origin of the iSvetam- 
bara sect of the Jains, and believes that ‘the assignment of a dis- 
tinctly inferior status to woman by denying her the possibility of 
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full spiritual emancipation’ and such other narrow dogmas propa- 
gated by some of ' the followers of Mahavira led to schisms and 
ultimately to the establishment of a new order called Digambaras. 

KaLIPADa Mitra.— on Tentu-karala. It has been shown here 
that the word tenta-karala occurs in various works, in some of 
them in a slightly different form, in the sense of a gambling place 
and that even 'good’ women have been referred to in the KarpUra- 
inafijari (circa 900 a. C.) as playing at dice. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol, III, pt. i 

M, rilRlANN A. — Hani tlantra and V iir^niganya. The author derives 

evidential support from the Jayamaiigald for the view that Sanii- 
tantra is the name of treatises by Paficaisikha and not by Varsa- 
ganya, consisting of 60 sections and postulating 60 i^rinciples, and 
opines that Kapila himself might have been the original author 
of this work which was later on amplified by ]b\fica§ikjia. 

Y. Mahalinga SaSTRI. — More about the Age and Life of Hriinad 
Appayya Dlk^ita, Historical, epigraphical, traditional and literary 
evidences have been adduced corroborating 1520-1593 as date for 
Appayya Diksita. 

D. T. Tai'ACHARYa. — Definition af Poetry or Kdvya, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1929 

GUISEPPE TuccL — Buddhist Logic before Dihndga (Asanga^ Vasu- 
bdfid/iu, Tarka'bdstras). An account of the pre-Dihnaga logical 
works preserved in Chinese and Tibetan translations and also 
known from quotations and allusions found in works like Uddyota- 
kara’s Nydyavdrtika and Vacaspati’s Nydyavdrtika-tdtparyaiikd has 
been given here. 

E, H. Johnston, — The Text of the Buddhacarita^ cantos ix-xiv^ 32. 
Notes have been written on the text of this portion of the Buddha- 
carita id the light of the Tibetan translation of the work edited by 
Dr, Welfer, 

Jwala Prasad. — The Philosophical Bignificance of Ilgveda^ I 2 g, S 
and Verses of Allied Nature, This Rgvedic verse called by 
many scholars ‘^a puzzle” and left unexplained has been interpre- 
ted here as describing the universe as a sacrifice, or as warp and 
woof, or again, as both. 
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QliaTterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Snciety. 

VOl. Ill, ptS. 2, 3 & 4^ 

G. Ram ADAS. — Santa Bomvali copper-plate Grant of Nandavarma— 
a Review, 

S. I^IIIMASANKARA Rao. — The Evolution of the Brahininical Hie- 
rarchy in Ancient India. 

M. Ramauao. — Some Interesting Facts about the Kakatiyas, 

Sasih BiiUSan Ciiaudhuri. — Analysis of the Agni Purana. 

BflAVARAJ V. KrishnaraO. — History of Rajahmundry, 

Satyanar ayana RajagURU. — Simhipura Copper-plate Grant of 
Kadamba King of Dharmakhedi. 

L. P. PanDEYa. — Two unassigned Coins of B alp ur, 

R, Subbar aO. — Madras Museum Plates of Indravarmadeva, 

Laksiiinarayan Harisciiandra ]^GMW.\^.--A1lagacla MahUiugeUvara 
Rock Inscription. 

M, Ramkrisuna Kavi. — Literary Gleanings. Various Sanskiit works 
on Music produced during the last thousand years in different 
parts of India have been named and in some cases described in 
the present instalment of this continued article. 

Lakshinarayan Harisciiandra Stone Pillar Inscription 

of Ratnamam Devi at M ukkalingam . 

R. Subbar Rao. — Correspondence between the East India Company 
and the Kan itegula Family in the Eighteenth Century. 

Bhavaraj V. Kristina Rao. — Kommu-chikkala Plates of Anavatu 
Reddi dated S. S. 1344. 

Quarterly JoumaLof the Mythic Society, July, 1929 

IT. Krishna SastRI. — Archaeology in Mysore. 

M. H. RAma Sharma.— in Vijayanagara History. ‘Cryna- 
niata’ mentioned by the Portuguese chronicler Nuniz has been 
identified in this portion of the “Studies’^ with Kumara Ramana 
Kuinmata of to*day, 

K. KrishNamaciiarya. — Some Poses from Amaruka, A few extracts 
from the Century of Amaruka depicting ‘the finer phases of Srngara* 
have been discussed here. 

Rupain, April-July, 1929 

Ordiiendu Coomar Gangoly.— /I Group of Buddhist Sczilptures fmm ^ 
Siamc 
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Ananda K. CoomaraSWAMV.— Reliefs from Ntigarjumkonda 
and Amaravad, 

AjiT GtiosE . — Miniatures of a Newly- Discovered Buddhist Palm-leaf 
Manuscript from Bengal, 

Benoytosii Riiattaceiaryya.— on the Above Mss, 

A. N, Gangoly. — A Moghul Miniature from the Lahore Museum 

Benoytosii BhaTTAcharyya, — The Gods of Northern Buddhism. 

ZeitBchrift fuer Buddhismus, vm, 1928 (four parts). 

translated into Geiman by Prof. W. Geiger. 
This volume contains tianslations of BK. I (31 81) , BK II, 
and BK. Ill (1-14). 

Der Weg zur Reinheit (Visiicldhimagga) — translated into German 
by Bhikkhu Nyanatiloka. (This volume contains tianslation of 
pp, 1-57 of the Pali text). 

Abhidhammitthasaiigaha — translated into German by Ernst L. 
Hoffmann. This volume contains translation of Chs. 1 1-IV, The 
translator has added an Appendix in vvliicli the various divisions 
and sub-divisions of pliilosophical and psychological terms have 
been arranged in a tabular form. 

Das Leibespfoblem in der buddhistischen Palilyrik by W.Wii&t. 
The object of the writer is to show that a detailed study of 
problems like the Kaya-pioblem can throw light on the chronology 
of Buddhist texts. 

Gtsprache buddhistischer Mlmche (Dialogues of Buddhist Monks) 
by Badsar B. Baradijn (translated from Russian into German by 
Gertrud Bufe and W, A. Unkrig). The Tibetan original (16 leaves) 
<?f this work, called '"zlos-gar-gyi bsta 7 i-bcos-yan-dag 4 am-du-bkri- 
hai-roUrtsed*ces-hya-ba {f,e. a Dramatic work, a poetical play, which 
leads the way to truth), was written between 1762 and 1828. It 
contains the conversation of four Buddhist monks, an Indian 
called Prajna, a Tibetan K§es-rab, a Mongolian Bilik and a Chinese 
Ts^e-dpe each speaking on the religious themes in his own mother 
tongue. The translator has added notes on important Tibetan 
words. 
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Pusyamitra and the Sunga Empire 

II 

2. Kharavela 

la a cave on the Khandagiri hill near Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa known as the Hathigumpha (elephant cave) the short 
history of the first thirteen years of the reign of a king of 
Kaliiiga named Kharavela is found engraved in Brahml 
characters. In this document, unique in its kind, it is said 
tliat in the eighth year of his reign Kharavela invaded 
Magadha and laid seige to Rajagrha, and that four years 
later, he captured the royal palace (at Pataliputra) and made 
the Raja of the Magadhas fall at his feet. Most of the 
writers^ on the SuAga period are of opinion that Kharavela 
was a contemporary of Pusyamitra, and it was Pusyamitra 
who or whose deputy was besieged at Rajagrha and who 
himself fell at the feet of Kharavela four years later. Two 
such disasters appear to me irreconcilable with Pusyaraitm'a 
known achievements and reputation. Therefore the argu** 
ments of scholars like Messrs, llapson, Jayaswal and Sten 
Konow who recognise Kharavela as a contemporary of Pu^ya- 
mitra demand careful scrutiny. Professor Rapson writes : — 
'‘Even the futidamental question whether the instjription 
is dated or not is still in dispute. Some scholars contend 


X A notable ei^ception is H, Roy Chaudhuri, Pdl, pp. i9$-20lf 
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that a passage in th^ sixteenth line can only be interpreted 
to mean that the inscription was engraved in the 165th 
year of the Maurya kings, or of the Maurya king, while 
others deny the existence of any such date. The discussion 
of problems of this kind does nob fall within the scope of 
the present work, bub it may be pointed out here that the 
acceptance of the supposed date would seem to involve no 
chronological impossibilities, and that, in any case, the in- 
scription probably belongs to about the middle of the second 
century b.c. With this hypothetical chronology other indi- 
cations of date seem to agree. 

As we have seen above, the acceptance of the supposed 
date in the inscription, that is to say, recognition of Khara- 
vela as contemporary of Pusyamitra, does involve chrono- 
logical impossibilities. Bub as preconceived notions take 
long to die out, it is still necessary to discuss whether there 
is a date in the Maurya era in the Hathigumpha inscription. 
The passage in question in line 16 of the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion is thus read and translated by different authorities : — 

Bhagavanlal Indraji — pananhtariya-sathuvasa-Bate raja- 
Muriyahale vocine ca coyatha agasatikutariyam 
cupadayati 

‘*And (the victorious and illustrious king Kharavela) does 
(this) in the one hundred and sixty-fifth year of the time 
of the Maurya kings after one hundred and sixty-four years 
had passed away.” 

Fleet® — vochine ca ’Coyattham arriga sattih-arptariyarp, 
c s= upadayati 

“And he produces, causes to come forth (i.e., revives), the 
sixty-fourth chapter (or other division) of the collection of 
seven Aiigas.” 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal® — ghamtdlaktocatare ca veduru 

1 Cambridge History of India^ vol, I, pp. 334*35* 

2 journal of Royal Asiatic Society^ 1910, p. 827. 

3 Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society^ vol. IV, 1918, 

Pp‘ 393*395 ; Ibid., vol. XIII, pp. 235-236. 
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yagahhe thamhhe patithapayati panatariya iata- 
sahasehi Mtiriyakalam vocliimnam {nerri ?) ca co- 
yatJii {or-tlii) amga-satikam turiyam iipadayati 
‘‘On the lower roofed terrace (i.e., in the verandah) he 
establishes columns inlaid with beryl and with bells attach- 
ed at the cost of 75 hundred-thousand (panas). The four- 
fold (for the fourth) Anga-Saptika of 64 sections lost in the 


time of the Maurya (king) he restores.” 

Dr. F. W. Thomas^ — panamtariya ?) sa raja (?) 

muriyakdle vochine (nam ?) ca agasa {si ?) 

tikamtariyam upddayati 


“And a of five antaras (cells, antara grha ?) 

which had been left unfinished (destroyed ?) during the 

time of the Maurya kings, he erects with .and a full 

liundred (eighty, asiti ?) cells.” 

Dr. Sten Konow^ — cature ca ve^uriyagahhe tha {m)bhe 
patith {dypayati panatariyasacasahite 

“And he causes four pillars to be erected, studded with 
beryl, and accompanied (inscribed) with the noble truths 
taught (by the Jina).” 

rdj amuriyakdlavochimnam ca coyathiaga satikamta - 
riym upddayati 

“He restores the sixty-four section Ahga, that had become^ 
obsolete at the time of the Maurya king, included in a 
saptika.” 

Dr. Sten Konow here sees a reference to the Svetambara 
Jaina tradition that in the reign of Candragupta Maurya 
the Safigha assembled at Pataliputra to collect the fragments 
of the sacred lore. The assembled monks succeeded in 
bringing together eleven Ailgas, but the twelfth, the Drsti- 
vSda, could not be recovered. As according to tradition 
Dr§tivada is said to have been partly known to later authors, 
Dr. Konow holds that the text restored by Kharavela ia 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 1922, p, 84. 

2 Acta Orimtaliat vol. I, p, 19. 
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JPafikaowDa, the Jirst pA^ib of Df^tivada, which m a sattika 
pr s^ptika, i.e,, a treatise compriaing sevep chapters. ^*Co- 
yafhig^a would represent a Sanskrit catuh^a^tyanga^ an 
^Aga consisting of sixty-four sections. We are told in later 
Jiexts that the Parikamina comprised eighty-three suoh sub- 
jdivisions. If I am right in thinking that the Hathigumpha 
jD^cr^ption contains a reference to that text, we must infer 
that only sixty-four were included in the recension restored 
by p.hSravela,’'^ 

From the plaster cast of the Hathigumpha inscription 

in the Indian Museum, I read line 16 thus: — patalahe 

fiato^re ve^uriya gabhe tha'YjfhWie paiithapayoM panatariya 

l^u]riyakale yochine ca coyathi-agasatikariitariyaTp, upada- 
ycifU 

The cast shows that four or five letters before [Mu] 
Hya/fale are totally defaced. Therefore Bhagavanlal Indraji's 
sathi^vasasate raja and Mr. Jayaswal’s satasahasehi are 
pore or less conjectural. JRaja-Muriya is also a strange 
fpnp. In line 1 of the Hathigumpha inscription we have Cheta 
or Cheti-raja instead of raja^cheta ; in line 6, Nanda-raja 
ipstead of raja-Nanda\ and in line 8 Ya'oana-ra[ja'\ instead 
of rdja^Yavana, Therefore Dr. Sten Konow’s restoration 
pf raja is unjustifiable. Panatariya I should take in the 
pense of ‘‘having five intervals or entrances,” and as referr- 
ing to a hall with six pillars. Leaving pafdlake out of 
consideration like Dr. Sten Konow, I shall translate the 
first sentence thus : — 

‘‘On the courtyard he caused to be erected (six) pillars 
iplaid with beryl (i.e., a pillared hall or corridor) leaving five 
entrances ” 

Fleet’s recognition oi ^voohine in the next sentence as 
a Jaina technical term meaning “loss of text,” accepted by 
Sten Konow and Jayaswal, appears to me reasonable. Ant 
other Jaina technioal term that occurs in this sentence is 


I Orientalia^ I, p. 2i, 
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scf^ikartitariyam, ‘seven inber-Jinft^ periods/ Tl^e fpllowiag 
extract from the Vyavaccheda adhikdra of the Bhagavatl 
Sutra (XX, 8) of the SvetSmbara Jaina canon seems to 
throw some light on the passage : — 

e e su nam hhamte j ievude Jincmntarem kassa, kahit]^ 
Kdliyasuyassa vocchede pannatte ? Qoyc^rtia 1 

e e su nam tevlsde Jinamtaresu purimapacchimaesu 
atfhasu Jinamtaresu ettha nary, Kdliyasuyassa avocchede 
pannatte^ majjhimaesu sattasu Jinamtaresu ettha nam Kdli- 
yasuyassa vocchede pannate savvatthavi narp, vocchinm 
Ditthivde. 

‘‘0 Reverend one, in these (successive) twenty-three 
intervening periods between the (twenty-four) Jinas when 
was the (eleventh Auga called) Kalikasruta lost f 0 Gau- 
tama, in these twenty-three iiiter-Jina periods, in the first 
eight and in the last eight inter-Jina periods, the Kalika- 
sruta was in existence. But in the medial seven inter-Jina 
periods the Kalikasruta was lost. Drstiv^da was lost in all 
the inter-Jina periods/' 

Sten Konow takes satikaf Prakrt sattikaf Sanskrit sap- 
tika, in the sense of a treatise comprising seven chapters. 
It appears to me more reasonable to take satikanitariyarp 
as meaning, ‘belonging to sattasu JinarptaresUf the (medial) 
‘seven inter-Jina periods' and thus translate the second sen- 
tence of line 16 of the Habhigumpha inscription ; — 

“He restores the sixty-four section anga of the seven 
inter-Jina periods (i.e., first lost in the medial seven inter* 
Jina periods) that was (again) lost in the Maurya period,** 

This “sixty-four section Anga of the seven inter-Jina 
periods*' should be identified with the Kalikasruta that dis- 
appeared in the seven medial inter-Jina periods. According 
to the scholiast of the Bhagavati Kalikasruta is the eleventh 
Afiga of the Jaina canon {Kdliyasuyassa ekddasdhgirupasya). 
This eleventh Ahga is better known as the Vipakasruta. 
The existing Vipakasruta of the SvetSmbara Jaina canon 
contains legends on the reward of the good and evil deeds 
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And consists of two parts {irutakandhas) of ten chapters 
(ajjhayanas) eaoh.^ Sakalaklr^ii, a Digambara author, states 
in his TatvSrthasAradlpaka that the eleventh Ahga, Vipa- 
kasruta, deals with the good and evil actions of men and 
has 18,400,000 words.® The texts of the Digambara canon 
are now lost. The Anga consisting of 64 chapters that, 
according to the HathiguraphS inscription, was lost in the 
medial seven inter-Jina periods, was probably the extensive 
Digambara recension of the eleventh Anga, or rather, the 
original eleventh Anga which was the common source of 
both the Svetambara and the Digambara recensions, for the 
definite separation of the two sections of the Jaina community 
did not take place till the end of the first century a.d.® 

Line 16 of the Hathigumpha Inscription, so far as it can 
be made out, means that in the thirteenth year (?) of his 
reign, Kharavela caused the erection of a pillared hall or 
corridor with five entrances (i.e., six pillars) in the courtyard, 
and the restoration (compilation) of the eleventh Anga of 
the Jaina canon that became obsolete in the Maurya period. 

Dr. Sten Konow and Mr. Jayaswal do not recognise a 
date in the Maurya era in line 16 of the Hathigumpha ins- 
cription, but they arrive at very nearly the same date from 
the supposed occurrence of the name of Demetrius, son of 
Euthydemus, in line 8 and of Pusyamitra (Brhaspatimitra) 
in line 12. The passage in question in line 8 is thus read 

Bhagavanlal — 

ItdjagahanapaTii plddpayati etinam ca hammapadma^ 
panadena savata senavdhane vipamucitu Madhura'ip. apayato 
navame ca 

1 Weber, “Sacred Literature of the Jains/V Indian Antiquary^ 
vol. XX, p. 26. 

2 R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in the Bombay Presidency during the year 1 883-8 4.^ p, 1 07, 

3 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report for 1925*26; 
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Jayaswal — 

^ajagaham upapldapayati { ; ) etina ca hammapad^na^ 
mmnadena sarribita-sena-vahano vipamumcitum Madhurarp 
apaydto yavanaraja Dimita (pr-ti), 

“On account of the report (uproar) occasioned by the acts 
of valour the Greek king Demetrius drawing in his army 
and transport retreated to abandon Mathura”.^ 

Dr. Sten Konow considers JayaswaPs reading of the last 
two words “absolutely certain’' and thus reads and translates 
the passage : — 

Bajagaham upapiddpayati etina ca Karpmupadana* 
panadena sabadhe senavahane vipamucitu Madhurarp apa- 
ydto yavanaraja \_Di\ma\ta\ 

“Laid siege to Rajagriha, and through the uproar occasioned 
by the action the Yavana king Demetrius went off to Mathura 
in order to relieve his generals who were in trouble.’’^ 

Dr. Sten Konow accepts Mr. JayaswaPs identification of 
Bimaia with Demetrius I, son of Euthydemus, and thus pro- 
ceeds to reconstruct the first phase of the Indo-Bactrian 
history : — 

“Demetrius was, according to Strabo, the son of the Bac- 
trian king Euthydemus, and Bactria was the starting point 
for the conquests through which he became, as he is called 
by Justin, the king of the Indians. During the absence on 
his Indian expedition, the rival prince Eucratides made 
himself master of Bactria and later on defeated Demetrius* 
If we compare the account of these events with the statement 
contained in KhSravela’s inscription, we shall find a general 
agreement among them. Demetrius had pushed eastwards 
beyond Mathura, probably with a view of waging war against 
Magadha. Rumours now reached him about what was going 
on in Bactria, where Eucratides had ousted his governors, and 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol, XllI, 
pp. 227-229. 

2 Acta Orientcdia^ vol. I, p. 27. 
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at the same time Jie learnt about Kbaravela^s operations 
against RSjagrha, There was danger in front of him, and 
his base in Bactria was unsafe. He accordingly retraced 
his steps towards Mathura in order to open operations 
against Eucratides and relieve his generals (sahadhe senava- 
hitne 

Mr. Jayaswal has described his diflSculties before he 
cJould make out Dimita or Dimiti. In a cast of the Hathi- 
.gumpha Inscription taken by Mr. Caddy in the year 1894 
and deposited in the Indian Museum I can trace Yavanorva 
with some difficulty but see no chisel mark after ra. The 
name of an Indo-Greek king must have followed Yavana-ra 
Ija] and it might as well have been Dimita as any other 
name. But even if we admit for argument’s sake that 
Dimiti or Demetrius was engraved here, what evidence is 
there to show that this Demetrius can be no other than the 
sfon and sucoessor of Euthydemiis of Bactria ? This evidence 
k apparently to be found in line 12 which is thus read by 
Mr, Jayaswal : — 

Magadhanam ca vipularn hhayam janeto hatlil Sugairi- 
giyavp pdyayati Magadham ca rajdnam Bahasatimitam{Gm^- 
ningham, vahasatisita ; Bhagavanlal, vahupatisMisa) pade 
Vaffidapayati. 

Dr. Sten Konow writes, “At all events, Sugarpgd or 
Sugarpgl is certainly the ancient Maurya palace in PStali- 
putra, which is called Sugdnga in the Mudraraksasa, The 
Operations mentioned in 1. 12 were accordingly directed 
against Pataliputra, the capital of the Magadha empire. 
Bahasatimita, Le., Sanskrit Brhaspatimitra, was therefore the 
king of Magadha in Kharavela's days, and I agree with 
Mr. Jayaswal that he must be the same person who is 
known under the name of Pusyamitra, the founder of the 
Sufiga dynasty, though I am not able to add much to the 
learned author’s argument in favour of this view,”^ 


I Acia 0 run f alia t vol, I, p. 28. 


2 IMd.tWl 1 , p. 29. 
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The reading Bahasafcimita is doubtfjil, for h has an u 
stroke below, and the next letter is indistinct. But even 
if the reading is provisionally accepted, it is difficult to en- 
dorse the identification of Bahasatimita (Brhaspatimitra) 
with Pusyamitra. Mr. Jayaswal^ first identifies Bahasati- 
initra, Raja of the Magadhas, who fell at the feet of Kbara- 
vela, with Raja Gopaliputra Bahasatiinitra mentioned in the 
Pabhosa Inscription® No. 1 and with Bahasatimitra of tlie 
copper coins found at Kosam near Pabhosa and also at Ram- 
nagar ( Ahiccbatra*Adhichatra ) in Rohilkhand.® This 
Pabhosa Inscription records the excavation of a cave by AsS- 
dhasena, maternal uncle of rajan Bahasatiinitra, in the iOth 
year of Udaka (restored by Mr. Jayaswal as Odraka). As 
the inscription is dated in the reign of Udaka (Odraka), it 
is rightly assumed that he held imperial position. Bub ib 
is nob quite correct to say that no territory is specified for 
Rajan Bahasatimitra, As already pointed out by Professor 
Rapson,^ the way in which Bahasatimitra^s name is 
mentioned in the beginning of the inscription clearly 
indicates that Pabhosa was included in his dominion and 
that he was the reigning Raja at the time of the inscription. 
So Raja Bahasatiinitra of the Pabhosa Inscription No, 1 
cannot be identified with a predecessor of Udaka (Odraka) on 
the imperial throne. Mr, Jayaswal also identifies Agniinitra 
of the copper coins so far found at Ramnagar and certain 
other sites in Rohilkhaud with the Suiiga king Agnimitra, 
son and successor of Pusyamitra, bub no notice is taken of 
the weighty arguments adduced by numismatists against this 


1 K. P. Jayaswal, ”A further note on the Hathigumpha Inscrip- 
tion/* i?/ Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. Ill, 1917, 

PP* 473-479. 

2 A, Fuhrer, **Pabhosa inscriptions,** Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, 
p. 242. 

3 Fuhrer, op, p. 243 and note 18* 

4 Cambridge History of India^ I, p. 525. 

PECBMBER, I929 2 
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identification.^ No ooin of Agnimitra or Bahasatimitra has 
yet been found either in Magadha (South Bihar) or Eastern 
Malava (Vidisa). So it is premature to conclude that the 
coins of Agnimitra found in Roliilkhand only and the coins 
of Bahasatimitra found at Kosam were issued by kings bear- 
ing same names wlio ruled from Pataliputra and Vidisa. But 
even if this is conceded, the next difficulty is the want of defi- 
nite proof that Bahasatimitra was the immediate predecessor 
of Agnimitra. Mr. Jayaswal finds this proof in epigraphic 
tests. He writes! — 

**The i stroke in the legend of Agnimitra is wavy and 
curved, which is a sure sign of lateness, while .in that of 
Bahasati it agrees with the older style owing to which Cunn- 
ingham missed it and read the legend as Bahasatamitra, 
My friend, Mr. Bhandarkar, has detected another index. 
He kindly writes to me that the ta is also later in Agni- 
mitra’s coins.”® 

Ahy difference in the form of characters used in the coin 
legends of father and son should rather be considered as 
tests of contemporary varieties than as positive evidence of 
priority and posteriority. According to tlie Pura^ic chrono- 
logy relied on by Mr. Jayaswal, Agnimitra survived the 
death of Pusyamitra and reigned for 8 years only. So prac- 
tically they were contemporaries. The hook-shaped sign of 
medial i found in the legends of the Pancala coins of Agni- 
mitra, Bhanumitra, Bhumimitra and Phalgunimitra is a 
decorative feature and cannot be recognised as a test of age. 
The form of medial i used in the coin of Bahasatimitra is the 
usual one found in the inscription of the Kusanas and the 
Guptas. The ha and sa in the legend of the coins of Baha- 

1 Cunningham, Corns of Ancient India^ p. 8o ; Rapson, Indian 
CoinSi Strassbury, 1897, p. 13 ; V. A, Smith, Cat, of Coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol, I, Oxford, 1906, p. 184. 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society^ voh HI, 1917, 

p. 477‘ 
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satimitra have perfectly equalised vertical lines and the sa 
is of the same type as the sa in the inscriptions of the 
Mahaksatrapa Sod^sa. On palseographic grounds, therefore, 
Bahasatimitra of the Kosam coins should be assigned to the 
end of the first century b. c. and not to the first half of the 
second century b.. c. 

Another argument used by Mr. Jayaswal in support of his 
identification of Brhaspatimitra with Pusyamitra is that both 
Brhaspati and Pusya are, according to the Sanskrit usage, 
identical,^ i.e. synonymous. Pusya is the name of the sixth 
lunar asterism and Brhaspati is the planet Jupiter. Even if 
we admit that Brhaspati was also identified by the ancient 
Hindus with Pusya, that does not justify the identification 
of Brhaspatimitra with Pusyamitra any more than the 
denotation of the same god by the terms Skanda and Kumara 
justifies the identification of Skandagupta with Kum^agupta. 

As we have already seen (p. 590), according to Dr. Sten 
Konow the identification of the Yavana-raja of the Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription with Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, 
rests on general agreement between the account of the Greek 
writers that during the absence of Demetrius from Bactria 
Eucratides revolted and made himself master of Bactria and 
later on defeated him (Demetrius), and the statement in the 
Hathigumpha Inscription that the uproar caused by Khara- 
vela s siege of Rajagrha made an unnamed Yavana-raja, or a 
Yavana-raja Demetrius of unknown parentage, abandon hia 
invasion of Magadha to help the garrison of Mathura. The 
Greek account of the revolt of Eucratides as summed up by 
Dr. Sten Konow shows that the hostile activities of the rebel 
were confined to Bactria, and he could not have created any 
trouble for the generals of Demetrius at Mathura. So it is 
impossible to link the rising of Eucratides in Bactria with 
the Hathigumpha version of the retreat of the Yavana-rSja 
to relieve the garrison of Mathura. 


1 Jayaswal, p, 478 and note. 
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Mr. JayaswaPs trranslation of line 8 of the HStthiguraphS 
Inscription differs from that of Dr. Sten Konow. Mr. 
Jayaswal does nob find in this passage any hint of Deme- 
trius^s retreat to Mathura to relieve the garrison, bub renders 
it thus : “The Greek king Demei(rios) drawing in his army 
and transport retreated to abandon Mathura.” Kliara velars 
siege of Rajagrha might dissuade Demetrius from invading 
Magadha to avoid a struggle with the powerful king of 
Kalihga ; but why should it lead him to abandon even 
Mathura it is very difficult to make out. The Hathigumpha 
account of the retreat of the Yayana-raja, and the Greek 
account of tlie revolt of Eucratides and Demetrius* return 
from India to face him, refer to two different events separated 
as we shall see below, by a long interval of time. 

(The chronological impossibilities involved in these identi- 
fications become still more apparent when attempt is made 
to reconstruct the history of Magadha from 175 to 170 b.o. 
on their basis. If Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, retired 
from India to face Eucratides when Kharavela laid siege to 
Rajagrha, the latter event must have happened in the year 
175 (Jayaswal) or 174 (Sten Konow) b. c. As this year 
corresponds to the eighth year of Kharavela’s reign, he must 
have ascended the throne of Kalihga in 183 or 182 b. c. 
With Kharavela’s siege of Rajagrha, the revolt of Eucratides 
in Bactria and the retreat of Demetrius, Messrs. Sten 
Konow and Jayaswal link two other events, the siege of 
Saketa and Madhyamika by Demetrius and a horse sacrifice 
(the first horse sacrifice according to Mr. Jayaswal) of 
Pusyamitra. As wo have already seen, Patanjali's state- 
ments in the Mahabhasya clearly indicate that the siege of 
Saketa and Madhyamika by the Yavana (i.e. tho Yavana 
king) and the horse-sacrifice of Pusyamitra were not, 
strictly speaking, contemporaneous events.) Though it may 
not be difficult to reconcile the retreat of Demetrius with 
Pusyamitra’s horse-sacrifice intended to celebrate his tri- 
umph over his enemies, it is impossiblei for reasons v stated 
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before (p. 587), to conceive a siege of Ep.jagrha by a king 
of Orissa when the ceremony was in progress at Patallputra. 
It is far more reasonable, therefore, to asume that Kharavela 
led his expedition to Magadha, not in the reign of Pusya^ 
initra when the Sunga power was at its height, but in the 
declining stage of that power, say, some time in the first half 
of the first century b.c., and the crushing blows that he dealt 
to the tottering empire hastened its fall. Palseographic 
considerations based on the comparison of the form of the 
letters of the other Brahmi inscriptions, of which the dates 
are approximately known, point to a similar conclusion. . 

3. PalcBography 

In fixing the date of Kharavela some writers still stick to 
Biihler's classification of the early Suhga alphabet, and others 
declare palaeographic tests as valueless for the purpose. To 
the first category belongs Prof. Rapson who writes : — 

**Epigraphic considerations show that the Hathigumpha 
Inscription of Kharavela and the Nan5gh5b Insctiption of 
Naganika, the queen of Satakar^i, belong to the same period 
as the Nasik Inscription of Krsna. Even, therefore, if it 
must be undated, there is still reason to believe that Khara- 
vela may have been contemporary with Satakar^i in the first 
half of the second century b.c.^ 

In the foot-note Professor Rapson refers to BCihler's 
Indische Palaeographic p. 39. Biililer places the Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription on the one hand and the Nanaghat 
inscription of Naganika on the other in the same chronolo- 
gical group on other than epigraphical considerations. He 
writes, ‘‘Kharavela's Inscription must have been incised 
between b.c. 157 and 147, as the king’s thirteenth year is 
said to correspond to the year 165 of *the time of the Muriya 
(Maurya) kings’, and it fixes also the time of the Nanaghat 
Inscription, For according to line 4, Kharavela assisted in 

I Catf^ridge History of Indhi vol. I, p, 535 . 
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the second year of his reign a western king called Satakaijl 
This Sataka^i probably is identical with the first Andhra 
prince of that name mentioned in the Pnranas, whose 
inscribed image is found in the Nanaghat cave. Hence the 
date of the large inscription, which was incised during the 
regency of SStakarni’s widow Naganika, cannot be much later 
thanB.O. 150.”^ 

If, ignoring the supposed date in the Hathigumpha 
Inscription, we compare the characters of this inscription 
(called H below) with those of the Nanaghat inscriptions of 
queen Naganika (called N) we note the following points of 
difference® : — 

(1) A very prominent decorative feature, a small knob 
or nail-head at the top of the main vertical of the letters 
(called Serif by Biihler) is very rare (practically absent) in N, 
but quite common in H. 

(2) The ka in N. has the shape of a Roman Cross with 
the horizontal line equal to the vertical line, whereas the 
same letter in H. has the shape of a Greek Cross or a dagger 
with a horizontal line that is invariably smaller than the 
vertical line. 

The lower part of the cha in N. has the shape of a circle 
bisected by the vertical line ; in H. the lower part of cha con- 
sists of a pair of loops touching each other and the whole 
letter has the shape of a butterfly. 

(4) In N. the lower part of ta is angular in form ; in 
H, the lower part of ta is semi-circular. 

1 Indian Antiquary^ vol, XXXIII, App., p, 39. 

2 This comparison is based, not only on a study of the published 
facsimiles of the Nanaghat (Archceolo^ical Survey of Western India^ 
vol. V, Plate II) and Hathigumpha [Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, vol. Ill, Plate facing p. 472 ; Ibid.y vol. XIII, 
Plates attached to p. 22) inscriptions, but also on a careful examina- 
tion of the original paper impressions of both taken by Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, when Superintendent of Archaeology, Western Circle, and 
lent to me by the Director General of Archaeology in India, 
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(5) The longer (right) vertical line^ of hha in N, is not 
straight, but slightly bent, as in hhas in the Besnagar Pillar 
Inscription of the time of Antialcidas ; in H. the bhalms 
invariably a straight vertical line to the left. 

These differences indicate that the characters of the Nana- 
ghat inscriptions on the one hand and those of the Hathh 
gumpha inscription on the other should be classed as two 
different varieties of the BrShmi script. The Nanaghat script 
agrees with the Brahml legends on the coins of Agathocles 
and Pantaleon/ and the Besnagar Inscription^ of the time 
of Antialcidas, — documents that may be assigned to the 
second century b.c. with tolerable certainty, — in those very 
particulars in which it differs from the script used in the 
Hathigumpha inscription. The alphabet of the Nanaghat 
inscriptions belongs to the class I have elsewhere designated 
as the early Suhga script while the alphabet of the Hathi- 
gurnphii inscription represents the later Suuga script.^ It may 
be argued that the types of Brahmi alphabet used in the Bes- 
nagar inscription, the Nanaghat inscriptions and the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, occurring so far apart, may as well be 
recognised as contemporaneous local variations as success- 
ive variations. But at Sanchl and Barhut we find the two 
types of writing side by side. The alphabet of the inscrip- 
tions on the main ground rail of Stupa I and on the ground 
rail II at Sanchl is of the early Sunga type with plain verti- 
cal lines, whereas the alphabet of the inscriptions on the 
gateways of Stupa I (including the one containing the name 
of Satakar^i) and on the remains of the railing of Stiipa 


1 Rapson, Indian CoinSy Plate I, 12 ; V, A, Stniih, Catalogue 0/ 
the Coins in the Indian Museum^ vol. I, Plate II, i and 2. 

2 Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India y No. i, Plate 
II. 

3 '‘Notes on Sanchi inscriptions,’* Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society y vol. XI, 1925, pp» 76-77 ; Memoirs of the Archceologkal 
Survey of India, No, /. 
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III at Safiohl is yf the knob-headed HathigumphS type.^ 
Similarly most of . the inscriptions on the railing of 
Barhub now in the Indian Museum are of the early Suhga 
type, bub Dhanabhtiti’s Inscription on a pillar of the 
gateway and votive inscriptions on two other rail pillars 
are of the knob-headed type. So the difference between 
these two types of Brahinl cannot be rightly attributed 
to the difference of locality onl 3 ^ The knob or naibhead 
on top of the main vertical line of the letters is a feature 
that is always found in decidedly later inscriptions all over 
India, such as the inscriptions of the Ksatra{)as of Mathura 
(Sodasa) and Western India, and of the later Andhra kings 
found in the cave-temples of Western India and on the 
stones of AinaravatL Therefore the presence of the knob- 
headed verticals in tlie Hathigumpha and other inscriptions 
indicates that these records belong to a later age than tlie 
Brail ml inscriptions with plain verticals. Recently fortune 
has placed in our hands a Biahml inscription which may 
be assigned to about the middle of the first century b.c, with 
tolerable certainty on independent grounds and therefore the 
alphabet of this inscription may be safely recognised as a 
chronological landmark in the history of the Brahmi script. 

4. The sixth of Pusyamitra 

This dateable Brahmi inscription is the Suhga inscription 
of Ayodhya first published by Babu Jagannathdas Ratnakar 
in the Nagarl Pracarini Patrika, vol. V, p. 100. It has 
since then been dealt with by Mr. K. P, Jayaswal more 
than once.® The name of the donor at the end of line 1 of 
the AyodhyS Inscription has, I believe, been correctly res- 

1 Memoirs of the Archmlogical Survey of Indian No. i, Plates 
III-VI. 

2 K. P. Jayaswal, *‘An inscription of the Sunga dynasty/* Modern 
Review i October, 1924, pp. 43a 2 ; Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, vol. X, pp, 202-208 ; Ibid., vol. XI II, pp. 247-249. 
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tored by Mr. Jayaswal aa Dhatiadeva. •The only doubtful 
word ill the record ia dharmarajna iu line 2. Measrs. Jagan- 
nathdaa and Jayaswal in his first paper took it as an epithet 
of the donor Dhanadeva. Mr. Jayaswal’a proposed emenda- 
tion Dharmarajni [Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch 
Society, vol. XIII, p. 247) is untenable. The sign of Medial 
i of Brahrniya ia an upward stroke attached to the top-most 
horizontal line of the letter as in ji of yajinah in line I of 
the inscri|)tion. The same stroke, when attached to the 
middle horizontal line of ja stands for d. We have such 
a stroke attached to the j of jh, Mr. Jayaswal seems to 
mean that what looks like the sign of d attached to the 
middle line ofy is really the sign i at the top of the vertical 
line of n. But w is the subscript of the conjunct and the 
sign of i cannot be attached to the subscript like the sign 
of w, Dharmarajna as an epithet of the donor, the lord of 
Kosala, yields good sense, and, therefore, no emendation is 
called for. In the Hathigumpha inscription MaharSja 
Kharavela, Lord of Kaliuga, is called Dharmaraja; and in 
the Malavalli pillar inscription Sivakhadavaminan, rdjan of 
the Kadambas, is styled Dhainmaraaharajadhiraja.^ 

There are two very ambiguous words in this short record. 
One of these is ketana in line 2. According to tlie Sanskrit 
lexicons ketana means either ‘‘house’^ or “flag-staff.” Mr. 
Jayaswal takes the word in the sense of a statue house or 
flagstaff to serve as a funeral monument, but does not cite 
any authority iu support of his interpretation. The stone 
bearing the inscription is a slab and not a fragment of a pillar. 
So the monument \ketana\ could not have been a flagstaff. 
The only known ancient funeral monument in Eastern India 
is the stupa which is nowhere called ketana. As the donor 
calls himself ‘lord of Kosala’ and ‘Dharmajaja’ in the inscrip- 
tion, it is very probable that his father was not alive at the 

1 Liiders, Lisi of Brahml Inscriptions [Epigraphia Indica, voL X, 
Appendix), No. 1196. 
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time. So, if ketana was not a funeral monument, it must 
have been a shrine where either something belonging to 
Phalgudeva’s person, such as his sandal or his image, was 
deposited for worship. In the Ramayana (II, IISF.) it 
is stated that when Rama refused to return from exile to 
Ayodhya to occupy the throne, his younger brother Bharata 
took a pair of Rama’s sandals, installed them on the vacant 
throne of Ayodhya, and ruled the kingdom on behalf of 
these symbols till Rama’s return. Did the Icetana enshrine 
the sandals of Phalgudeva that were being worshipped by 
the citizens of Ayodhya ? In the Sunga period India was 
in close contact with the Hellenistic world and borrowed 
considerable elements of Hellenistic culture. In the Helle- 
nistic world the kings were officially recognised as gods. 
Antiochus I deified his father Seleucus as Zeus Nikator. 
Antiochus II perhaps officially became a god during life, and 
‘^from his reign there seems to have been an official worship 
of the dynasty, including the living king, located in the 
capitals of the satrapies but with local variations of form.”^ 
The erection of a stone building is not necessary for the 
usual Indian sraddha or ancestor worship. The ketana was 
probably intended for public worship. It, therefore, seems 
to me that Dhaiiadeva, following the example of the Greks, 
inaugurated the public worship of his deceased father Phalgu- 
deva, who must have sat on the throne of Kosala before 
him, by erecting a ketana or shrine for him. 

Another ambiguous term in the inscription is ^asthena 
in the phrase, Pusyamitrasya sasthena^ ‘‘by the sixth of 
Pusyamitra,*’ which has given rise to some controversy.® 

1 W. W, Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation^ London, 1927, p. 50. 

2 Dr. A, Banerji'Sastri, “Textual Notes on the newly-discoverd 
Sunga Inscription from Ayodhya, “ Modern Review^ January, 1925, 
pp. 59-60 ; N. K. Bhattasali and A. Banerji-Sastri, “The New 
iSunga Inscription from Ayodhya,* Modern Review, February, I925, 
pp, 202-203 i N, G. Majumdar, “A Suhga Inscription from Ayodhya*', 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute^ vol VIII, pp. 160-163. 
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Mr. Jayaswal translates this phrase, **the sixth son of Pusya- 
initra,*^ and cites in support of this interpretation Malli- 
natha’s ex[)lanation of pancamam Talc^ahasya in Raghu* 
vainsa XVI, 88 as TaJcsaJcasya pancamam putram^ “the 
fifth son of Taksaka.” Bat two other commentators, Dina- 
kara and Vallabha, explain the phrase as “the grandson's 
grandson or fifth in descent from Taksaka/'^ So it is evi- 
dent that the scholiasts of the Raghuvamsa were uncertain 
about the meaning of the term. The uncertainty arises 
from the fact that nowhere in the extant literature are 
either the five sons of Taksaka with Kumuda as the youngest, 
or five ancestors of Kumuda up to Taksaka, find mention.® 
Unless we adopt Mr. JayaswaFs uncalled for emendation, 
dharmarajnl-pituhi liis interpretation of Tusyamitrasya 
sasthena (the sixth sou of Pusyamitra) involves the recogni- 
tion of Phalgudeva, father of Dhanadeva, as an alias of 
PasyMinitra. But the use of two different names for the 
same person in two different lines of a short record consisting 
of two lines only is inconceivable. We, therefore, have to 
explain “sixth of Pusyamitra” in the sense of “sixth in des- 
cent from Pusyamitra” and recognise Dhanadeva as the 
grandson of the great-grandson of Pusyamitra. The use of 
ordinal number in the sense of descent is common in archaic 
Sanskrit. In Mahabharata I, 76, 3183, King Janamejaya 
is made to say : — 

Yayatili purvajd* smaharp, daiamo yah Prajapateh 

“Yayati, who is tenth of (or from) Prajapati, is our 
ancestor.*' 

We learn from the genealogy of the Aila family given 
in the Mahabharata (I, 75) and other texts that Yayati was 
tenth in descent from Prajapati through Marici, Kasyapa, 

1 Raghuvavpha of Kalidasa, edited by S. P. Pandit, Bombay, 
1897, p, 496 and Notes, p. 151. 

2 J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore^ London, 1926, See references 
to Kumuda from the Index. 
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ViTRSvant, Manu, Ila (or Ila), Pnriiravas, Ayu and Nalinsa. 
In the Mahabh^rata XII, 59, 112 it is said of King Prfcliu : — 
atmano^tama ityeva srutir-esa para npm 

*‘This best Sruti (Vedic text) is (known) among men that 
(Prthu is) eighth from Visnu.*' 

The genealogy given in the Mahabhilrata X, 59 (88-93) 
shows that Prthu was eighth in descent from VisijLU through 
Virajas, Kirtiinat, Kardama, Anaiiga, Ativala and Vena. 
Again in the Mahabharata XII, 351, 4 it is said of Vyasa^ : — 
pitamalir=.adyam pravadanii mslham 

“Who (Vyasa) is said to be sixth in descent from the 
originator of Brahma (i.e. Narayana).” 

This difficult pada of a stanza is explained in the same 
section of the epic (XII, 351). Janamejaya misunderstands 
qa^tham and asks the narrator, Vaisampayana, “0 best 
of Brahmans, you have already given me an account of the 
ancestory (of Vyasa). Vasistha’s son (was) Saktri ; Saktri’s 
son (was) Parasara ; Parasara’s son was the ascetic Krsna- 
Dvaipayaua. Again you call him tlie son of Narayaija.” 
Vaisampayana in reply narrates an old legend {akhyana). At 
the time of the seventh creation XarayainLa created Brahma 
called Pitamaha (grandfather) from his navel. In the cycle of 
Manu, son of Vivasvant, Vasistha came into being as one of 
the mind-born sons of Brahma. Krsi^a-Dvaipayana VySsa, 
son of Parasara, was the great-grandson of Vasistha and, 
therefore, sixth in descent from Narayana, the adi or source 
of Brahma, the Grandfather. When more sons than one 
are named side by side, it may be necessary to distinguish 
one from the other by using the original number. Even then, 
as Patanjali points out in the Mahabhasya (on Panini 1,1, 21), 
“When there are many sons, this is the way of speaking : 
‘‘This is my eldest (son), this is my middlemost (son), this 

I In P. C. Ray and M. N. DutPs English versions, XII, 350 ; 
but see MahUMfcitay vol, III, Calcutta, 1837, Xll, 351, 
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is my youngest (son). But when only one son is named, 
it is unnecessary to do so. So if the donor of the Ayodhya 
nsoription bad been a son of Pusyamitra, he would have 
simply designated himself Pusyamitrasya putrena Kausi’ 
fciputrena, as in a Pabliosa inscription® the donor Asadhasena 
is designated Bhagavatasya putrena Vaihidarlputrena, and 
in the Bharhut gateway inscription® Dhanabhuti is called 
Agarajusa putrena Vachiputrena. Therefore we have to 
interpret Pusyamitrasya sasthena as “sixth in descent from 
Pusyamitra” and recognise in Dhanadeva a grandson’s great- 
grandson of the founder of the Sunga dynasty. 

Adopting 148 b.o. as the year of Pusyamitra^s death, and 
allowing 25 years for each intervening generation, we obtain 
50 B.o. as the date of Dhanadeva’s inscription. It is not 
possible to fix the date of any other record of the Sujiga 
period even within such limits. The characters of this ins- 
cription may, therefore, be taken as tests for recognising 
later Sunga inscriptions assignable to the first century B.o, 
The most notable features of the alphabet of this inscription 
are : — 

(1) A knob or nail-head at the top of the main vertical 
line of each letter. 

(2) A tendency to equalise the upper vertical lines of 
pa, ya^ sa^ sa. The upper vertical lines of these letters 
are completely equalised in the Brahml inscriptions of the 
Malniksatrapa Sodasa and of the Kushan kings. 

(3) Use of the archaic da as compared to the advanced 
da used in the inscriptions of Sodasa. 

(4) Use of ra represented by straight vertical line with- 
out the curve at the lower end as in the ra of the inscrip- 
tions of Sodasa and of the Kushan kings. 


1 bakuqu putreshv-etad-upapannam bhavati ay am me 
fyeqetho yam madhyamo* yam kaniyaniti 

2 Epigraphia Indica, vol. II, p. 243, 

3 Memoirs of the ArcJmological Survey of India ^ p. ncr, 2d 
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(5) Uso of angular forms of ja, pha^ ma^ la and 

In the knob-headed variety of BrShml, though the equa- 
lisation of the upper verticals is a test of age, the angular 
form does not seem to be so ; for in the votive inscriptions 
on the old railing of Bodli-Gaya^ vve come across angular 
forms of the above-named letters along with unequalised 
upper verticals. Apart from other evidences dealt with 
above, on the analogy of the alphabet of the Ayodhya ins- 
cription of Dhanadeva the alphabet of the Hatliigumpha 
inscription has to be assigned to the later Sunga period in 
the first century b.o. The history of the later Sungas ena- 
bles us to fix the dates of Kharavela’s invasions of Magadha 
with greater definiteness. 

5 . T/ie decline a nd fall of the Buiiga Empire 

The Matsya, Vayu, Brahmarida, Visnu and Bhagavata 
PurSuas contain lists of the Suilga kings who succeeded 
Pusyamitra. The names in these lists vary considerably. 
Pargiter has prepared the following list by combining 
them ® 

2. Agnimitra (son of Pusyamitra) will be king 8 years. 

3. Vasujyestha will be king 7 years. 

4. Vasuraitra (son of Vasujyestha) will be king 10 years. 

5. Andhraka (son of 4) will be king 3 years. 

6. Pulindaka will be king 3 years. 

7. Ghosa (son of 6) will be king 3 years. 

8. Vajramitra will be king 9 years. 

9. Bhagavata will be king 32 years. 

10. Devabhumi (son of 9) will be king 10 years. 

Agnimitra is named both by the Puranas and the 
Mslavikagnimitra of KalidSsa. As, according to Kalidasa, 
Agnimitra’s son Vasumitra was old enough to be placed in 
charge of the guards of the sacrificial horse by Pusyamitra, 

1 Cunningham, Mahabodhi, Plate X. 

2 Pargiter, of. pp. 31 and 70. 
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Agnimifcra must have succeeded his father when he was 
advanced in years and there is nothing abnormal about his 
short reign of 8 years. He was probably succeeded by 
his eldest son Vasujyestha. Vasumitra, who succeeded Vasu- 
jyestha, is Vasujyestba*s brother and not his son if we 
are to believe Kalidasa, Bana writes in the Harsacarita, 
*‘Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, being overfond of drama, was 
attacked by Mitradeva in the midst of actors, and with a 
scimitar shorn, like a lotus stock, of his head.’'^ It is usually 
assumed that this Sumitra is the same as Vasumitra, the 
fourth SuAga king. The tragic end of Sumitra or Vasumitra 
indicates that there were dissensions in the imperial family, 
which must have paved the way for the decline of the 
empire. The next name in the list is given in four different 
ways in the four Puranas : Vayu has Andhraka, Matsya 
Antaka^ Visnu Ardraka^ Brahmanda Bhadra and Bhagavata 
Bhadraka, Two of the ten manuscripts of the Visuu PuraiQLa 
examined by Pargiter, h and h, have Odrxika instead of the 
form Ardraka, As we have already seen, one of the Pabhosa 
cave inscriptions (Liiders’ List, 904 ) is dated in the tenth 
year of a king whose name is rightly read by Liiders as 
JJdaka. Mr. Jayaswal restores this name as Odraka and 
further considers Odruka^ found in a few only of the manus- 
cripts of VisTju Purana, Andhraka of the Vayu, Bhadra of 
the Brahmanda and Bhadraka of the Bhagavata as variants,® 
Prof. Kapson finds no other difficulty in accepting these 
suggestions than that while the Odraka (Udaka) of the 
Pabhosa inscription reigned at least 10 years, the authorities 
examined by Pargiter assign to Andhraka (or Bhadraka or 
Antaka) a reign of 2 or 7 years only, and proposes to get 
over it by assuming ‘That an error has crept into the text 
of the Puranas.”® The question to be considered in conneo- 

1 Cowell and Thomas, ap, cit,^ p, 192. 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. Ill, pp, 
473-47S. 

3 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 521, 
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tion with the PurSfliic accounts of the successors of Pu^yar 
mitra is not, whether an error has crept in here or there, 
but quite the other way,— whether there is anything that 
is free from error. If the fifth Sunga king whose name is 
given by the different Pura^as in such different forms as 
Bbadra, Bhadraka, Ardaka, Andhraka, Antaka, has to be 
identified with any king mentioned in the epigraphio records 
of the SuAga period he should be identified with king Kasl- 
putra Bhftgabhadra, in the fourteenth year of whose reign 
the Yavana ambassador Heliodorus installed a Garuda pillar 
of Vasudeva at VidisA Besnagar (Liiders’ List, 669). Assum- 
ing that the Pura^ic figures relating to the duration of the 
reigns of the second, third and fourth SuAga kings are 
approximately correct, the accession of Bhadra or Bhaga- 
bhadra should have to be assigned to about 123 b.c. and the 
date of the Besnagar pillar inscription to about 107 B.o., a 
date which may fall within the reign of Antialcidas, successor 
of Heliocles, Professor Rapson proposes to identify Bhaga- 
bhadra with BhSgavata, the ninth SuAga king according to 
the PurlfcAic list, and writes, ‘The name of this SuAga king 
appears as Bh%avata on a fragment of another column which 
was found at Bhilsa, but which is supposed to have been 
taken there from Besnagar. The inscription was engraved 
when the king was reigning in his twelvth year.”^ Bhilsa 
is within two miles of modern Besnagar. It is incredible 
that a king who is called Bhiigavata in an inscription of the 
12th year of his reign could be designated by a radically 
different name like Bhagabhadra two years later in an ins- 
cription on a pillar installed in the same city. Whoever the 
Bhagavata of tlie Puraijas may prove to be, BhSgabhadra 
and BliSgavata mentioned in two different BrShml inscrip^ 
ttons found at Besnagar and Bhilsa respectively must be 
treated as two different persons. It does not, however, seem 
to me quite reasonable to seek to identify Bhagabhadra and 


I Cambridge HistQPf ^ Indm^ voi, I, p* 5 St# 
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BhSgavata, who might have belonged the VidisS branch 
of the Suiiga family rather than to the Pafaliputra branch, with 
any king named in the Puranic list. After the assassination of 
Sumitra or Vasumitra some of the provincial generals probab- 
ly refused to recognise the usurper, and the viceroy of Vidi^ft 
might have been one of the number. The Bharhut gateway 
inscription of Dhanabhuti is placed in the time ‘‘when the 
Suhgas are ruling^’ (suganam raje) instead of being dated in the 
regnal year of any [)arbicular sovereign like the two Besnagar 
pillar insopriptions. So it may be inferred that when this 
inscription in knob-headed letters of the later Sunga period 
was engraved, the Suhga empire had no recognised head, but 
was transformed into a loose federation of principalities ruled 
by princes of the Suhga family. 

The Sunga king Bliagavata of the Puriinas was succeeded 
by his son Devabhurni who reigned only for 10 years. “The 
minister Vasudeva,^’ we are told in tlie Purana, “forcibly 
overthrowing the dissolute king Devabhurni because of his 
youth, will become king among the ^ungas (or will become 
the Sunga king),” Baija in his Harsacarita gives this 
somewhat different account of the overthrow of the Sunga 
king Devabhuti who is usually identified with Devabhurni. 
“In a frenzy of passion tlie over-libidinous Sunga was at the 
instance of his minister Vasudeva reft of his life by a 
daughter of Devabhutfs slave-woman disguised as a queen. ^ 
VSsudeva was a Kagiva Brahmin. The four Kanvayana 
kings beginning with Vasudeva ruled for 45 years. Ihen 
“the Andhra Sisuka (or Sindhuka) with his fellow tribesmen, 
the servants of Susarman, will assail the Ki»nvayanas and 
him (Susarman), and destroy the remains of the Suiigaa 
power and will obtain the earth. The Puranic statement 
that the Kftnva Vasudeva “will become king among the 
Sufigas*' or “will become the Sunga king'^ read along with 
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the statement that, the Andhra Sisuka ^‘will destroy the 
remains of the Su6gas”, seem to me to indicate that Deva- 
bhumi, or Devabhuti, ruler of Magadha, was the nominal 
head of the Sunga federation. Vasudeva Kanva usurped 
that position by assassinating him, but probably did nob 
interfere with the other Sunga principalities. Whatever the 
date of V3.sudeva Kanva, it was the almost simultaneous 
attacks of the Andhra king Satakarni from the south, and 
of Kharavela, king of Kalinga, from the south-east, that led 
to the break up of the Sunga empire. In the Hathigumpha 
inscription (line 4) it is said that in the second year of hia 
reign Kliaravela sent an expedition to the west without 
taking heed (achitayita) of Satakarni. The country to the 
west of Orissa \vas known as the Daksina (southern) Kosala 
or Chedi (Central Provinces). Satakarni was evidently 
engaged in subduing Vidarbha (Berar) and Malava, and 
presumably had also an eye on the neighbouring Daksina 
Kosala when Kliaravela forestalled him by sending an expedi- 
tion thither. An inscription on the southern gateway of the 
Stupa I of Sanchl tells us ; — 

“This is the gift of Anaihda, son of Vasithi (Vasisthi), 
and the superintendent of the workshop of king Siri- 
SStaka^i.^' 

The Brahmi characters used in this short epigraph agree 
with the characters of the Hathigumpha inscription in those 
particulars in which the latter differ from the alphabet of the 
NSnaghat inscriptions. I have, therefore, identified this 
Siri-SabakaipLi of this Sahch! inscription and Satakarjji 
mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription with the sixth 
Andhra king of the Puraijic list, Satakarni II, who is said 
to have reigned for 56 years. ^ This votive inscription on the 
magnificent south gate of the great stUpa of SSihchl, which 

I Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India^ I, p. 8, Plate 
vi, No. I ; Sir John Marshall, A Guide to SafUhl^ Calcutta, 1918, 
p. 13. 
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is only five miles to the west of Besn^^ar, ancient VidisS, 
seems to me to indicate that the Sufiga capital in Malava was 
then in possession of Satakar^i II. 

Six years later, in the eighth year of his reign, as we have 
already seen, Kharavela first invaded Magadha and laid 
siege to Rajagrha. What was the direct result of this 
siege we do not know. ’’ But it had an important indirect 
result; it induced the Yavana king to give up his expedi- 
tion against Magadha and hasten to the assistance of the 
garrison at Mathura. No Indo-Greek coin has yet been 
discovered at or about Mathura, and there is no other evi- 
dence to show that any Indo-Greek king ever held pos- 
session of that city. The Yavana-raja mentioned in the 
Hathigumpha inscription must have been a Greek refugee 
from the Eastern Punjab who was forced to seek shelter 
in the Madhyadesa (Middle country of Northern India) by 
the Saka conqueror Maues. 1 should, therefore, venture to 
put down the accession of Kharavela to about 80 b.c. and 
the siege of Rajagrha to 72 B.o. Kharavela dealt the deci- 
sive blow to the Suhga empire four years later (b.o. 68) 
when he entered the imperial capital (Patallputra) in triumph 
and made the king of Magadha fall at his feet. Among 
the other principalities of the Sunga empire, Mathura and 
Malava were conquered by the Saka-Parthians about the 
middle of the first century b.c. The Sunga principalities 
ot Panchala and Kosala evidently survived for more than a 
century and a half till they were overthrown by the Kushans.^ 

Ramaprasad Chanda 


I For the coins of the kings of Ayodhya (Kosala) and Pafichala 
see V. A, Smith, op, pp. 148-151, 186-188. 



The Machinery of Administration as depicted 
in the Eautiliya 

II 

The Superintendent of Courtezans had to perform diverse 
duties which may be roughly summed up as concerning the 
(1) appointment of female attendenta for 
Ganikadhyaksa. household, their leave, dis- 

missal, transfer to other government departments such as 
the store-house and the royal kitchen ; (2) the application 
of the law regulating the treatment of courtezans, and the 
rights and liabilities between them on the one hand, and their 
relatives, paramours, or other people on the other ; (3) the 
supervision of the training of the courtezans and their 
children as also the training of female slaves and actresses in 
music, dancing, painting, etc. under teachers obtaining grants 
from the State ^ (4) the collection of license fees from the 
singers, dancers etc. and information from the courtezans 
regarding their incomes and visitors ; and (5) the supply of 
competent courtezans for detecting foreign spies. 

The nature of the duties outlined above shows that the 
Gariilmdhyak^a had to work in co-ordination with the Samd- 
hart^) the Superintendent of the Store-house and such other 
oflScials. It is not clearly stated that he is subordinate 
to the Samdhartf*j though in the class of taxes relating to 
Dutgct, the license fees realized from the public women 
are included. This points to the fact that the revenue 
collected by the Superintendent of Courtezans is made over 
to the Samdhartr* The Superintendent has also to come 
into frequent contact with the department under the Antar* 
varpMka (the Suy)erintendent of the Ladies’ Apartments) 

but there is no ground fojr inferring, that the one wa» subor- 
dinate to the otherf 
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The duties of the NavadhyaTcsa were , very onerous. He 

had to supervise the proper realization of dues of various 

kinds for the use of boats and ships beloncr. 
Navadhyakaa. • i j.i • • i ® 

iDg to the sovereign m oceans, lakes, rivers 

etc. for transport from one place to another, for fording, pearl- 
fishing and so forth. The imposition called Klpta had 
to be paid by the people of villages on the sea-shore or on 
the banks of rivers, the nauhahMaha by fishermen amount- 
ing to one-sixth of their haul of fishes, the sulka by mer-* 
chants landing in port towns, the yatravetana (sailing fee) 
by the passengers on board the king^s ships, the tara by 
people fording a river and so forth. The ativahika (con- 
veyance cess) and the vartanl (a cess on beasts) were also 
realized. The freights for the transport of goods or live- 
stock across rivers were fixed e.g. 4 mams were charged for 
a camel or a buffalo, 5 masas for a small cart ; for big rivers 
the freights were double the amounts. The Navadhyakaa 
had to work properly the huge machinery by which these 
charges were realised. 

The manning of ships and boats all over the places under 
the charge of the Superintendent with §asakas (captains), 
niydmakas (steersmen), dMrara^migi'ahakas (sailors with 
sickles and ropes) and utsecakas (sailors for baling out water), 
the repair of these vessels as well as the enforcement of the 
regulations as to the time and place for crossing rivers, 
entrance of foreign merchants into the country, arrests of 
suspects, concessions made to particular classes of persons 
in respect of ferry fees and so forth made the duties of the 
official very heavy indeed. 

It was also the duty of the head of this department to 
aee that the rules in force in a commercial town as also the 
customs prevailing there were obeyed by the passengers 
and the crew manning the ships that touched there. He 
was authorized to destroy the pirate ships. The vessels 
that violated the rules or customs of the commercial town 
es ell as those that belonged to an enemy’s oountry could 
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also be similarly dea}fc with. The weather-beaten ships had 
to be shown kindly treatment while those that reached the 
harbour with their merchandise spoilt by water were exempt- 
ed from the payment of toll. 

The nature of the connection of the department under 
the NavadhyaJcsa with the military department is nowhere 
explained. In one passage (jBT., VII, 10) a reference has 
been made to the comparative insecurity of a fort surrounded 
by a river because it can be approached by the assailing 
army in various ways, one of which is by a bridge of boats. 
As there is nd mention of the existence of boats and ships 
belonging exculsively to the military department for use for 
military purposes, it is inferrable that the Navadhyaksa 
supplied the requisite vessels to the department when needed. 

As details about the three departments under the three 
ofiftcers Go* dhyaksaj Asvddhyaksa^ and Sastyadhyaksa have 
already been given in my Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity^ 
I need only point out here the connection of these with the 
other departments, if any. The first two departments had 
an obvious link with the department under the Superintendent 
of Grazing Grounds {Vivltddhyaksa) whose duty was to open, 
preserve, and improve pastures and keep them secure for 
grazing by the appointment of hunters (lubdhakas) with 

packs of hounds watching thieves and ene- 

GoMhyak^a warding off dangers from wild 

Asvadhyaksa and . , , mi -i- i i i 

Hastyadhyaksa. animals.^ The military department had a 

close connection with all the three depart- 
ments because the cattle needed for the commissariat and 
the horses and elephants required by that department in times 
of peace or war were supplied by them. The animals disabled 
by wat were returned to them for maintenance. To make the 
horses and elephants fit for military purposes, there was provi- 
sion for imparting to them adequate training by expert trainers. 
To cater to the needs of the sovereign and his household 


I 11,34. 
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throughout the year including eeremonjal occasions was one 
of the most inaportant duties of the Superintendents. The 
supply of stores for these departments has been mentioned 
as made from the Store-house {kosthagara) and the Treasure- 
house {ko§agara)'^ indicating the close connection subsisting 
among the departments. 

The Superintendent of Elephants had, in addition to his 
duty in connection with the internal arrangements in the 
elephant stables and the training of the animals, to look to 
the preservation of elephant-forests. To carry on this portion 
of the work, there was the Nagavmiadhyaksay the Superin- 
tendent of the Elephant Forests, assisted by the Nagavana- 
palas^ the keepers of these forests. The officers were 
acquainted with the limits of the forests under their charge^ 
and could, when necessary, point out the paths leading into 
and out of these tracts. They used to capture elephants 
for the sovereign, aided by a special set of men designated 
as (1) Mastipaka (driver), 

(2) Padapasika (slipper of nooses round the legs of 
the animals) 

(3) Saimika (boundary guard) 

(4) Parikarmika (servant for miscellaneous works) 

(5) Anlkastha (trainer), and 

(6) Vanacaraka (forest-roamer). ® 

The Superintendent of Chariots, like the four Superin- 
tendents whose functions have been described above, had to 
perform duties, important both from the civil 
at ladhj aksa, military standpoint. TJie chariots 

were the principal means of conveyance of the rich and 
the middle class people while they constituted one of the 
four principal divisions of the ancient Hindu army. The 
fate of many a battle fought on the Indian soil, and conse- 
quently, of many a kingdom or empire within the Indian 
continent, depended, to a great extent, upon the Matha- 


I Studies in A. H, Polity ^ p. 51. 


K.t n, ch. 2k 
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dhyak^a*$ skill in combining in these vehicles lightness of 
built and strength of structure in due proportion. The 
chariots build by him were of several sizes and ty[jes. Seven 
difierent sizes are mentioned for chariots with a height of 
10 purusas (10 ft,), the width ranging from 6 to 12 feet. Six 
kinds of chariots for different purposes are also enumerated 
viz. JDevaratha (for the idols), Pu^paratha (for festive occa- 
sions), Saiigramika (for war), Pariydnika (for travel), Para' 
purdhhiydnika (for attack upon the citadel of an enemy), and 
Vainayika (for use during the period of training). 

The IRathadhyaksa was also entrusted with the duty of 
having the charioteers trained in the use of weapons, control 
of the horses drawing the vehicle, and such other technicali- 
ties essential to their military education.^ 

The Superintendent in charge of Infantry looked after 
its various classes taking note of their strength or weakness. 

He had to keep an eye on the armies of 
Patyadhyaksa. allies, inimical States, and the demo- 

cracies in order that he might understand the position of his 
own master and report it to his superior for the adoption 
of the necessary steps. It was his duty to supervise that 
the soldiers under him were being regularly drilled, and 
taught their duties as also the various modes of fighting 
adapted to the different kinds of battle-fields or to the pecu- 
liar circumstances that beset them.® 

The Coraraauder-in-Cbief® supervised the organization 
and efficiency of all the four divisions of the army viz., the 
horse, elephant, and chariot corps and the 
Senapati, infantry. ^ As already pointed out, the 

departments under the four Superintendents Qo^dhyak^a^ 
Aivddhyakaa, Ea$tyadhyakqa and Mathadhyak^a had an 


I A',, II, ch. 33. 2 Ibid^ 

3 The term SenapaH is also used to denote a miliUry officer of 
a much lower rank. Ten soldiers were under a Padtka^ Padikas 
under a Senapati and ten Smapatis under a jfiT., X, ch, 6, 
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intimate connection with the military* cl epartinenb. It is 
not expressly stated that the three officers were directly 
under the Senwati so far as their military duties were 
concerned. Assuming that it was not so the departments 
in the military aspects of their workings had to minister 
to the needs of the military department and to carry out 
the directions of the Commander-in-Chief communicated to 
them directly or otherwise. Hence, the subordinate position 
of the heads of the four departments in their relation to the 
Commander-in-Chief in actual working, if nob formally, can 
well be inferred.^ 

The Coramander-in-Chief had to be, it is needlss to 
mention, well-grounded in the use of all kinds of weapons 
and the conduct of all kinds of fighting. Endowed with 
administrative capacity, he must see that the daily duties 
are being fulfilled by all the four divisions of the army. 
Generally speajting, he must have the capacity to choose 
suitable sites for battle, suitable times for starting on a 
march and commencing a fight ; to keep the necessary in- 
formation about the army of the enemy, to cause a breach 
in the enemy-camp, to break up the enemy^s army and 
destroy the weak divisions, to storm the citadel, and to main- 
tain the solidarity and morale of his own army inspite of 
the attempts of the opponents to the contrary.^ 

That the military defence of the State from both the 
internal and external enemies received a share of attention 
commensurate with its importance may be inferred among 
other evidences from the number of times it recurs in the 
king s routine of daily duties. It is allotted a portion of 
the period from 6 to 7-30 a. m., the period from 3 p. M. 
to 3-30 p.M, (for the inspection of horses, elephants, chariots, 
and infantry) and a portion of the time from 4-30 p.m. to 
6 P.M. (for consultation with the Comraander-in-Chief).® The 


I II, ch. 33, 

3 I, ch. 19. 


2 jRT., II, ch. 33, p, 140. 
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first time-division was frequently occupied by the inspection 
of the militaTy skill displayed by the cadets receiving train- 
ing for the four divisions of the army under the supervision 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and by the soldiers belonging 
to the horse, elephant, and chariot corps. ^ 

The disciplinary rule mentioned by Megasthenes in 
Connection with the military department, viz., ‘There were 
royal stables for horses and elephants, and a royal magazine 
for the arms, because the soldier has to return his arms to 
the magazine, and the horses and elephants to the stables’ 
is borne out by the Kautillya. The horses and elephants 
have to be returned to the departments under the 
Superintendent of Horses and the Superintendent of 
Elephants as the case may be, as it was these depart- 
ments that supplied the animals for military purposes. 
The arms bearing the mark had also to bo 

o 

made over to the armoury under the Ayudhagaradhyah^a as 
the cadets or soldiers could not move about with them with- 


out a special permission. The weapons damaged through 
improper handling or lost, an account of which was kept in 
the department, had to be made good. 

There was a check upon the movement of people into and 
from the kingdom by means of the issue of 
Mudradhyak.sa. passports from the office or agents of the 

Superintendent in charge of same for the nominal value of 
one mS§S for a pass. While it gave the government agents 
an opportunity of scrutinizing the men going out and coming 
in, it also served by the imposition of the charge to augment 
the State revenue. The omission to take a pass or the use 
of & counterfeit pass was visited with fines.* 

The checking of passport for ingress and egress of people 
carried out under the Superintendent of 
Vivitadhyak^a. Pasaports had also to be done by the officers 
of the department under the Superintendent of Pastures when 
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the people who are to hold the passports stray away into the 
places within the jurisdiction of those oflSfters. 

The duties of the Superintendent of Pastures lay in open- 
ing grazing grounds in wild tracts by denuding them of wild 
animals, sinking wells and constructing reservoirs of water 
and embankments, and laying out gardens and orchards. 
The forests under his supervision had to be reconnoitred by 
hunters attached to his department taking with tliem packs 
of hounds for assistance in watching thieves and enemies, 
and warding off danger. The hunters had recourse to the 
following means for calling in the aid of king’s men or others 
from afar : 

(1) Blowing conch-sholla and beating drums from 
concealed positions. 

(2) Remaining concealed on trees or mountains and send- 
ing information. 

(3) Riding away on swift horses etc. 

(4) Flying carrier-pigeons of the royal household with 
marks attached to them. Their return to the royal palace with 
the necessary information secured the desired assistance. 

(5) Indication of danger by lighting a series of beacon 
fires. 


It was also the duty of the Superintendent to sell by 
utilizing or converting into a source of income what remained 
of the yield of the timber and elephant forests after utilization 
of same by the Superintendent of Forest Store-house and the 
Superintendent of Elephants, and realize the following cesses 
or charges viz, vartanl (for the maintenance of paths in 
forests), corarak^aria (for the provision for keeping away 
thieves) sarthUivahya (for the escort of traders through 
forests), and gorak^ya (for the protection of cattle, or as 


Phattasvftmiu explains, agriculture generally).^ 


NSgaraka# 


The oflGicer in charge of a town was called 
Jfagaraka. His duties may be classified as 


follows : — 


I II, 34« 
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(1) The functions performed by him in connection with 
the census operations and the land survey liave been deli- 
neated elsewhere.^ Suffice it to say that the town was 
for the purpose of these works divided into four quarters 
and in each of them was placed an offioer called Sthanika 
supervising in his turn a number of subordinates, viz., 
the Oopas^ each of whom took charge of collecting the 
necessary items of information from a certain number of 
households. The caste, gotra^ name, occupation of both 
men and women, and their income and expenditure were 
the principal points that had to be ascertained. The 
difficulty of keeping account of travellers and non-residents 
coming to the town for a short stay was obviated by the 
regulation that the heads of charitable institutions and house- 
holds must send the required information to the registering 
bureau at the proper time. 

The work of cadastral survey was entrusted to the very 
same set of olBficers as above. The demarcation of boundaries 
of villages, numbering and classification of plots of land as 
cultivated, uncultivated, plain and upland, dry and wet, and so 
forth, and keeping accounts of temples, places of pilgrimage, 
feeding houses, cremation grounds, storages of water for 
travellers, pasture grounds, irrigation works etc. formed the 
special charge of these Government servants with the Naga- 
raka at their head if the said items related to a town. 

(2) The Nagaraha had to see that the regulations 
against the breaking out of fire were duly observed by the 
residents of the town. The lighting of fire in houses was 
prohibited in summer during the hottest portions of the day 
(the second and third yama during the day time) unless 
cooking was done in the open air outside. The owneis of 
houses had to be equipped with these instruments for 
extinguishing fire as quickly as possible : (i) five water pots,, 

(ii) a water vessel {kumbha), (iii) a water tub made of 


I Studies in A, H. Polity ^ pp. mf, 
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wood and kept at the door of a house, (iv^ a ladder, (v) an axe 
to cut beams etc., (vi) a winnowing basket to blow away 
smoke, (vii) a hook to remove the burning pieces of wood, 
(viii) ropos and such other things, (ix) a basket for taking 
away articles from the store-room etc., and (x) a leather bag 
for the same purpose as the preceding. 

During summer, thatched roofs made of straw and such 
other materials were removed. Those whose avocation re- 
quired them to work by fire, such as blacksmiths, had to live 
in a particular locality. The owners of houses had to sleep 
in summer nights near the doors of their premises in order 
that they might quickly respond to a call for help in case 
fire broke out. Thousands of vessels full of water had to 
be kept in rows in the big roads and at their crossings, at 
the gates of the town and in buildings belonging to the State. 
An omission to run to give help to extinguish fire was a 
crime. The incendiaries were severely dealt with.^ 

The reason for the adoption of all these elaborate precau- 
tions lay in the fact, as pointed out elsewhere,® that timber 
was profusely used in the construction of buildings in those 
days in and near Magadha. 

(3) The enforcement of the regulations concerning the 
conservancy and sanitation of the town was also entrusted 
to this oflScial, The throwing of dirt and refuse into the 
street, the accumulation of mire in it owing to the negligence 
of the owners of premises, the commission of nuisances in 
sacred places, reservoirs of water, temples, and State-build- 
ings, throwing of carcasses of animals and corpses of human 
beings into any place within the town, the transport of dead 
bodies through roads and gates other than those prescribed 
for the purpose, and their burial or cremation outside the 
burial grounds or crematoriums were visited with penalties. 

(4) The maintenance of peace and order in the town 

I A”., n, ch. 36, 

9 A- /ff Polity i pp. loo, 102 , 
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rested on the Nagaraha, The rnovemenb of people from 
one place to another within the town or outside it in its 
immediate vicinity without a lamp was prohibited every 
night between 2| hours (6 n^likas) after nightfall and 
the saine number of hours before dawn. The offence was 
visited with a higher fine if it was committed by the side 
of the royal palace or during the two middle quarters 
of the night. Exceptions were made in favour of persons 
proceeding to attend to child-birth, carrying a corpse to the 
cremation ground, going to assemble at a place in answer 
to a trumpet call by the Nagaraka, proceeding to witness a 
show, or running to extinguish a fire. The physicians, and 
persons holding passes were also exempted ; the people, 
who by their demeanour or disguise, or by the possession 
of weapons in their person gave rise to suspicion were examin- 
ed or arrested. The Superintendent was to report to the 
king the ill omens noticed by him during the night. Many 
omens were believed to be of evil import to the king or the 
kingdom and this was sought to be counteracted by appro- 
priate rites. 

The Superintendent was to keep under a strict super- 
vision the policemen in the performance of their duties, and 
their derelictions of duties, specially those in their conduct 
to the fair sex, were visited with penalties ranging even to 
death. 

The articles lost or left behind by people through over- 
sight were kept by him in safe custody. 

It was open to the wayfarers to patch hold of persons 
who appeared to them by their conduct or external appear- 
ance to be of suspicious character, and bring tliem to the 
police. Searches were made probably through policemen 
in disguise in deserted houses, workshops, grogshops, gam-^ 
bling houses, shops of sellers of cooked rice and flesh, and 
abodes of heretics for the arrest of suspicious characters# 

The release of prisoners from the jail in tfle tawn oO 
festive or memorable occasions or foj» nnifor mly 0 Q|i 4 ucb 
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in the jail Was made under the immediate supervision of the 
jailer (Bandhanagamdhyak^a), The insertion of the 
details regarding jail -delivery in the delineation of the duties 
of the Nagaraka very probably implies tliat the responsibility 
of supervision was shared by him and the Nagaraka, ^ 

The Department of Espionage 

This department occupied a very important place in the 
administration of a State in ancient India. It was divided 
into two sections, viz., the one correspond- 
ing to the Secret Intelligence Department 
of a modern State, and tlie other to the 
department of secret emissaries, whose ser- 
vices are needed for the Military Depart- 
ment, and the Department for Foreign Affairs. 

The following five classes of gudhapurusas (spies) come 
under the first section : 1. Kdpatiha^ 2. Udasthita, 3. Opha- 

patika^ 4. Vaidehaka^ and 5. Tdpasa. According to the 
Kautillya, Kdpatika is a disguised disciple, bold and com- 
petent to get at the core of the minds of people with 
whom he deals. The next four designations denote a recluse, 
a householder, a trader, and an ascetic (lit. a practiser of 
religious austerities) respectively. 

Those classes that fall under the other section are : 
1. Satriuj 2. Tlksnay 3, Basada, and 4. Bhiksuki,^ ‘Satrin' 
literally means ‘one in disguise’. The Satrins had to learn 
fortune-telling, legerdemain, the dharmam$traSy the science 
of interpreting the cries of birds, etc. The Tlksms (lit. rough, 
fiery, or audacious) had to be brave, able to face wild animals 
without caring for their own safety. The Basadas were indo- 
lent, crooked, devoid of any tender feeling for even their friends 
and relations, and able, as the name implies, to administer 
poison. The Bhik^ukls were female mendicants, who could 
have access to the women's apartments of the householders, 
where the spies of the other sex could not enter. 


Two sections of 
Gudhapurusas ; 
the classes under 
each section. 
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The salaries giv,en to SaTristhas were higher than those 
to the Sahcaras,^ The former are called the be- 

cause their work requires that they should station themselves 


Differences bet- 
ween the two 
classes. 


in a particular place for some time, while 
the latter are designated as Sancaras because 
they have to roam about for the perform- 


ance of their duties. In addition to this 


difference, tliere is one other, inferred from an examination 
of the instances of works done by the two classes, viz., that 
the Samsthas are, as a rule, required to do duties that do 
not directly involve acts of a violent nature, while the San- 
caras are to commit acts of violence or cause them to be 


committed, if necessary, e.g., murder, arson, looting. Thus 
the Sarnsthas may well be called secret informants, and the 
Sancaras secret agents. Hence, this nomenclature will be 
followed later on. Though the duties were different, the 
two classes had frequently to work in unison, each class 
doing its portion of the work in co-ordination with the other. 
Though the designations of the spies have been evidently 
given them either on account of the disguises put on, the 
qualities regarded as essential to their functions, or the 
nature of the duties performed by them, the set of spies 
mentioned first is, according to the text, divided into only 
five classes. There is however no limit to the disguises under 
which the spies have to work, and in fact the Kautillya 
mentions many more than five, as for instance, a spy may 
be disguised as hump-backed, dwarfish, deaf, dumb, and blind, 
or as a dancer, a singer, or a performer on musical instruments. 
These assumed appearances, however, do not add to tho 
number of the divisions of the ‘secret informants/ viz., five. 
The ‘secret agents’ again are divided into four classes though 
the disguises used by them vary according to circum- 
stances. 


I AT., V, ch. 3. 
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The duties of the spies may be classified as : 

A. To carry out the instruotiou of the king or any official 
or officials authorized by him to test the character of proba' 
tioners for posts in any of the Government departments by 
putting temptations in their way. The nature of the tempta- 
tions (upadha) varied according to the qualifications needed 
for discharging the duties of the post for which a particular 
probationer was a candidate. These tests were (a) dharmo- 
padhdy (b) arthopadhd, (c) kdmopadhdy and (d) hhayopadhdy 
relating to religion, wealth, love, and fear respectively.^ 
Illustrations will make the meaning clear. A priest is osten- 
sibly insulted or dismissed by the king for not complying 
with his instruction to officiate at a religious rite performed 
by an outcast. He sends the satrins under disguises to the 
officials to be tested, inciting them to join him in a conspiracy 
against tlie unrighteous king. Those that agree to the 
proposal are found wanting under the test. This is the 
religious test.^ 

Proposals may be thus made by ostensibly dismissed 
army officers, or women (really spies) having access into the 
royal household pointing out the prospect of acquiring wealth 
by attempting the life of the king, or throwing out the hope 
of getting one of the ladies of the king's harem entangled in 
love.® These are the arthopadhd and kamopadha respectively. 
Those candidates, who are successful in all the tests, are 
eligible for being appointed as mantrins : those that pass 
the religious tests may be selected for posts in the law- 
courts. The overcoming of monetary allurements proves 
men fib for service in the State departments under Samahartr 
6tc. where money is handled on a large scale. The successful 
resistance to amatory allurements proves the capacity fot 
performing duties in places where women reside. The 
application of the upadhi named last is the means for 
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Belecting tliose, tile nature of whose services requires their 
presence near the king. Those who failed ; in all the tests 
could be engaged in the departments where only physical 
labour was needed such as the mines and forests.^ 

B. To watch the purity of the official conduct of the 
heads of the various departments and their subordinates. 
;The stationing of spies to watch the tirthas is mentioned in 
several old Sanskrit works.* The eighteen exhaust,® 

roughly at least, the whole sphere of work of a State and 
meet its indispensable requirements providing for the deli- 
beration of State questions and assistance to the sovereign, 
botli secular and spiritual, for his personal safety and conve- 
nience, for the administration Of justice in the country, for 
its internal peace and external security, for the collection of 
State-dues and their application, and lastly for the supply 
of material needs of the people by the exploitation of its 
natural resources, by manufactures, commerce and industries.* 
The information gathered regarding the tirthas is sufficient 
for ordinary purposes to show the inner workings of a State 
and the direction of its policy. 

The collection of information as to what was going on 
in the neighbouring kingdoms, e.g., in the states within a 
king’s ma)tiala such as satru (enemy), mitra (friend), udSstna 
(the state possessing the greatest strength within the 
man^ala) and madhyama (the state possessing medium 
strength within the mat}4ala\'^ was a necessity, as other- 

1 if., I, ch. 10. 

2 See Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 84-86. 

,3 They are : (1) Mantrin, (2) Purohita, {3) Sempati, {4) Yuva- 
tS) Dauvarika, {f>) Antarvarmika, (7) Praaastr, (8) Samahartr, 
{g) Sannidkatr, (10) Pradeftf, (ii) Nayaka, (12) Pauravyavaharika, 
(13) Karmantika, (14) Mantripan^adadhyak^a, (15) Dar} 4 <tPel^> 
(16) Durgapila, (17) AntapalaznA (i8) Mavika. 
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wise a king and his highest officials oouljjl never keep them-^ 
selves apprised of the doings and the policy of the other 
states, and thus try to make their own position secure by 
being pre-warned. Hence spies were appointed to watch 
secretly and report about the workings of the various 
departments of the surrounding states and about the doings 
of their authorities. It is superfluous to point out the im- 
portance of the supply of important items of correct 
information about the developments in the administration 
of the neighbouring states, for the fickle changes in the inter* 
state atmosphere in those days could have brought about a 
ruinous storm at any moment; and to have been thus fore- 
warned was to have been forearmed. A convenient and 
probably cheaper method of having reports from other king^ 
doms through spies was by appointing what were called the 
uhhayavetanas,^ They were in the pay of the State engag- 
ing their services as spies, while at the same time they 
secured jobs in the departments of the other State whence 
they wanted to collect information, receiving salaries for 
their labour from that State. 

According to the Hamayana^ and the MahUbJiarata^^ the 
first three tlrthas viz., mantrin, purohita, and yuvaraja are 
excluded from the observation of the spies engaged by a king 
within his own kingdom, while they are not excluded by him 
so far as other States are concerned. Three spies unknown 
to one another are allotted, according to the texts, to each 
ilvtba in order that their independent reports may check 
one another, and suggest the necessity of a further verification 
before action in case of their mutual disagreement. This is 
also the procedure mentioned in trayd^nam 


evam §atrau ca mitre ca madhyame cavapec caran, 
udasine ca te^Sm ca tlrthe^v as^adaSasv api, iif., I, ch. 12. 

Q**. iST., VII; ch, 13 — krtsne ca mandale nityam datSn gudham§ ca 
v§sayet. 

^ I, ch. 2t 


z II, 100, 36, 3 II, s, 38, I, ch. u. 
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vakye sampratyayah ( confidence is to be placed in the 
reports in case of their unanimity). The limitation of the 
number of spies to three is not however found in the 
Kautillya. 

C. To watch the citizens who are disaffected in the 
king’s own dominion as also those who are for or against 
him in the neighbouring states in order that, when necessary, 
the disaffected may be won over by conciliation or gifts, or 
kept in check through dissension among themselves or 
recourse to violence. The loyal may have their attitude 
towards him strengthened by honours and rewards, and the 
influence of hostile kings secretly operating to alienate the 
subjects may be kept in abeyance or nullified by prompt 
and adequate measures.^ In short, their duty is to watch 
the hftyas and akftyas in the king s own dominion as also 
in the neighbouring ones {svavisaye and paravi^aye), and 
take the necessary actions. Those people who in a State 
are susceptible to persuasion by the s[)ies from other 
dominions have been classified in the Kautillya^ (1) the 
angry {kruddhavarga)^ (2) the alarmed (Jjhltavarga)^ ( 3 ) the 
greedy (lubdhavarga) and ( 4 ) the proud (manivarga). The 
nature of the individuals or the circumstances by reason of 
which they are classed under one head or another are detailed 
by way of illustration in the Kautillya and the methods 
calculated to be successful in the efforts to win them over 
have also been suggested. 

D. To collect certain items of information in connection 
with the maintenance of statistics required for keeping the 
census records and the land records up to date. The details 
about the census operations and the cadastral survey have 
been described elsewhere.^ Suffice it to say that the informa- 
tion collected by the spies in disguises was meant first to 

1 K., 1, chs. 13, 14, 2 AT., I, ch. 14, 

3 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity^ pp. 106-114 \ See also Km 
chs. 35, 36. 
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check the correctness of that collected by the 8thmika$ and 
Gopas under the immediate supervision of the Pradestrs and 
the final direction of the Samahartr. Secondly, certain 
additional items of inquiry were entrusted to the spies ex- 
clusively, and these items supplemented the inlormation 
embodied in the records by the previous means. These 
operations covered the towns as well as villages. 

E. To prevent spies deputed by other States from 
carrying on their work within the dominion, and to cause their 
arrest. ^ It is found from the traditional daily routine of the 
king’s duties® that three periods are set apart for attention to 
work in connection with tlie department of espionage viz. a 
portion of the time 12 to 1-30 p.m. is devoted to understand- 
ing the secret reports from spies written in cryptic charac- 
ters,® 6 to 7 P.M. to interview with tlie spies (gudha- 
purusas), and a portion of the period from 3 a.m. to 4-30 a.m 
to sending out spies on their errands. It is evident there- 
fore that the king came into direct contact with the spies 
and set them to their secret works himself, watching from 
day to day the progress made by them. But the work of 
the espionage department is so vast that it is not possible for 
the king to accomplish the whole of it unaided. The assis- 
tance of the mantrin and purohita is mentioned^ in connec- 
tion with the testing of the oflScials described already. The 
Samahartr was entrusted with the power to direct the spies 
employed for helping up the census operations and cadas- 
tral survey. The Ndgaraka was authorized to direct the 
spies for similar works within the town. The Soivndhavtp 
had also to set the spies on the Adhyaksas (heads of depart- 


I AT., I, ch. 12. 2 I, ch. 19. 

3 Caragubyabodhanlyani ca budhyeta.— A"., I, ch. 12. Cf. Sam- 
jilalipi used for sending messages to the espionage bureau. K., I. 
ch. 12. 

4 ‘Mantripurohitasakah ♦•.•.saucayet*, — K,^ I, ch, 10. 
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meats) to ascertain ^lieir honesty*^ The Samahartt* was 
entrusted with the maintenance of discipline in all the depart- 
ments as indicated by Book IV, ch. 9 (SarvMhikaranarak^a- 
9tam), In this chapter various departments and their heads 
have been expressly mentioned. Mm. T. Ganapati Sastri 
in his commentary on a passage in K,t I, ch. 12, p. 20 (re, the 
stationing of spies to watch the 18 tirthas) states that the 
Sancaras were directed by the king himself, because only 
the term *r5.j5’ has been used in it without any reference to 
assistance from any of his oflScials, while the Samsthas were 
set in motion by the king aided by the ofiicials. This 
cannot, i think, be made a basis of difference between the 
two sets of spies, for a refereime to the multifarious works 
that they had to do both in times of peace and war will 
show that the issuing of instructions from the king alone 
and the supervision of the results of their labours could not 
possibly be effected by one man without imparing or ruining 
efficiency. Moreover, the mention of the term ‘raja^ only 
in the passage referred to does not conclusively indicate that 
assistance from the officials has been meant to be excluded. 
Book IV, ch. 9, in which the Sarnahartr has been mention- 
ed as the authority who possesses delegation of power to 
check the actions of the heads of the various departments 
and their subordinates ends with the sloka : 

evam arthacaran purvam raja dandena ^odhayet, 

§odhayeyu§ ca Buddhas te paurajanapadan damaih. 

Here *raja' has been mentioned as correcting • the offi- 
cials, though the actual work is being done by the 
SAmShartr and his assistants. Hence, the reference 
to the king alone does not imply that he has to do 

I Evam samahartrpradistls tapasavyafijanab karsakagoraksavai- 
dehakanam adhyaksanam ca 6auca§aucam vidyuh. — K,, II, ch. 35, 
p. 143. T. Ganapati Sastri takes 'adhyakganam* to mean *gopadln 5 nfi^ 
which is inconsisteuU. The heads of departments are meant. The 
reasons have been given above. 
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the work personally, and that whaA he does not do 
himself cannot be described as being done by him 
in a general statement. Hence, though it is mentioned as 
the king's duty to send spies to watch the eighteen tlrthas 
(inoludiug the heads of departments), it is not inconsistent 
if the Samakartf is regarded as entrusted with the authority 
to depute the sancdras (secret agents) for the purpose. The 
Samdhartf* actually directs the Satrins (a class of secret 
agents) as indicated in Book IV, cb. 4. A glance at the 
numerous ramifications of the activities of the spies will 
show what a large field had to be covered by their operations 
specially in times of war. Sometimes, as for instance during 
the siege of a fortress, both the secret informants and the 
secret agents had to be given prompt directions and this 
could have been done only by men on the spot and not by 
the king who may be at a place far distant from the field 
of action. 

An idea of the nature of the works that the spies were 
expected to do can be had from a short account of same in 
the various fields of action within and outside the State 
during peace and war. This account is, of course, meant 
to supj)lement what has been already said about their 
duties. 

To bring offenders within the clutches of justice, spies 
(satrins, etc.) were employed in the villages as well as in the 
government departments for the detection of enemies. The 
offenders are said to be of thirteen kinds, though only a few 
classes are mentioned, such as makers of 
Spies in connec- counterfeit coins, people lowering the quality 

law courts. of gold by mixing alloy with same and try- 

ing to pass it off as pure gold, persons agree- 
ing to give false evidence, administrators of justice taking 
illegal gratifications, persons administering poison, and so 
forth,* Spies pretending to have supernatural powers asso* 


l AT., IV, 4 (gudhSjivinam rak^aj. 
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ciate with the suspected persons such as adulterers and robbers 
and have them brought to book while ostensively helping to 
carrying out their criminal intentions.^ For the detection 
of persons suspected to have committed crimes, persons of 
the same character, harlots, persons with a persuasive 
tongue, story-tellers, and inn-keepers are employed to watch 
them and elicit information.® 

Extremely severe steps were taken in secret against the 

persons or officials hostile to the king personally or to both 

the king and the kingdom. The secret agents killed, or 

brought about the death of these people 

Spies in connec- situations created by their wire-pulling 
tion with the _ .. m, i i r • 

YogavrUam. Irom a distance, ihe brother ot a seditious 

official, for instance, may be incited by a 
Satrin to put forward his claim for inheritance and have the 
property from him. The claimant may lie at the door of the 
house or elsewhere when a Tlksna may murder him and cry 
out ‘Alas,® the claimant for inheritance has been murdered 
by his brother.’ Thus the recalcitrant brother may be im- 
plicated in a murder case and punished.^ A spy may, as a 
physician, undertake to cure a seditious person, who may be 
made to believe that the illness from which he is suffering is 
likely to be fatal, and put him to death by poisoning him 
through medicines and diet.® The measures suggested in 
the chapter Kosahhisaijiharana for the replenishment of 
the Government treasury in times of financial difficulties are 
of several kinds, viz., (1) the realization of larger amounts in 
the shape of Government dues from the cultivators, trades- 
men, and herdsmen. The raising of demands by the State 
may in some cases be accompanied with the giving of facilities 
by the king, e.g., the supply of grain and cattle to those that 

1 AT., IV, 5 (siddhavyanjanairmanavaprakasanam). 

2 a:*, IV, 6. 

3 See K,i V, ch. i for the various examples. 

4 IMd, j; Idid, 
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colouize waste lands ; (2) the collection of donations from 
citizens stimulating, through spies posing as donors, their 
desire to surpass one another in the amounts paid by them ; 
honours were also conferred by the king upon the donors ; 
(3) the realization of sums from the people through spies 
playing upon the religious credulity or superstitions of the 
people ; (4) the pooling of the properties belonging to the 
deities in the towns and the countryside under the manage- 
ment of the devatadhyahsa (Superintendent of Temples) and 
the utilization of same, and (5) the cheating and even murder- 
ing of the seditious and the wicked through spies, and the 
appropriation of the properties thus acquired. The examples 
are numerous. One may be cited here : A spy in the guise 
of a tradesman becomes the partner of a rich trader. As soon 
as a large sum of money is to liand from tlie sale-proceeds, 
deposits etc. he causes himself to be robbed of same. That 
the consequences of these measures might, when misapplied, 
prove ruinous to the king himself was realized, and hence 
a warning has been given that they should in no case bo 
applied to people other than the wicked and the seditious 
{evam dmye^v adhdrmikesu ca varteta netarem). ^ 

Spies disguised as traders might sell on credit articles 
(belonging to the State) for use by the military men going 
out on a military tour on condition that when they return 
they will have to pay double the quantity borrowed. Thus 
the king is likely to receive back a large portion of what 
he pays as wages to the soldiers. 

A detailed knowledge of the neighbouring States (within 


Spies in connec- 
tion with the ‘sijc 
courses of action’ 
(§ac}gunya). 


the mandala) of a king was necessary 
to enable him to carry on negotiations with 
one or more of them regarding particular 
transactions without being circumvented. 


A satisfactory conclusion of a hhumisandhi (agreement for 


acquisition of land) or mitrasandhi (acquisition of an ally) in a 


I AT., V, ch. 2 (Kosabhisamharana). 
I.H.Q., DECEMBER, I929 


7 
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sarphitaprayafia (combined expedition) requires a thorough 
knowledge of the ‘objects from among which to choose 
viz., lands or allies,^ An estimate of the strength of a 
State (by a king or his mantrin) in comparison with any other 
State or States with which it may have to come into conflict, 
presupposes, according to the process prescribed in the 
Kauiillya, a detailed knowledge of tlie merits and demerits 
of each of the seven elements of sovereignty.® To remain 
equipped with such information at all times requires an 
agency through which it can be had regularly, and this agency 
is none other tlian the system of espionage carried on in the 
neighbouring states, to which reference has already been 
made. Of course, the envoy, or the personal knowledge of 
the king and the mantrin could have supplemented this 
means of collecting information. 

The services of spies {uhhayavetana) were utilized in efforts 
to cause a split in the combination of several kings against 
one,^ The assistance of spies in various disguises has been men-' 
tioned as necessary for a prince kept as a hostage for effect- 
ing his escape from the custody of a Dandopanayin king.^ 

The means suggested for removing difficulties in the rear 
of a king while he is thinking of marching against an enemy 
involve the use of the services of satrins for causing dissen- 
sions among tlie people, causing troubles in 
the rear or doing away with them by violent 
methods.® To avert dangers arising from 
enemies outside the State combining with 
one another or carrying on concerted action 
against the king with the local people, and 
from a few people of a place within the State combining with 
others in another part of same, the assistance of satrins and 
tlk^as resorting at times to violent means is requisitioned.® 


The services of 
spies in connec- 
tion with the 
abhiyasyatkarma 
(the duties of an 
invader). 


1 & 2 See Inter-State Relations in Ancient India, 

3 K., VII, ch. 14. 4 VII, ch. 17. 

5 Ibid,, IX, ch. 3. 6 Ibid., iX, chs. $ and 6. 
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When a war is aboub to take place lor is continuing, the 
spies {satrins) in company with astrologers and others declare 
with the object of infusing greater entliusiasra into the minds 
of the soldiers that their operations will be 
Theworlc^^^spies successful and those of the enemy will be a 
^ failure.^ Spies were also employed to harass 

the enemy by setting fire to camps, by communicating to the 
enemy through envoys who are really secret agents such 
false information as the revolt of a section of his subjects 
in his dominion by inciting the seditious subjects of the enemy 
into active hostilities towards him, and so forth. ^ 

When a very powerful king attacks a weak one in spite 
of the latter’s offer of sandhi on terms not accepted by the 
former, recourse is had by the latter to all sorts of secret 


The averting of 
dangers from a 
very powerful 
king through 
measures carried 


means, fair or foul. The king has to depend 
in a larfre measure for the execution of these 

o 

means upon the secret agents. The deli- 
neation of these methods forms the subject- 


OLit largely by 
the spies, 


matter of the five chapters in Book XII 
(ahaUyasa) of the KatitiUya, They in- 


volve a profuse use of acts of violence committed by the 
spies. Attempts are made to take full advantage of the 


weaknesses of the inimical king and his oflBcials. When they 


come within the meshes of various kinds cast by the secret 


agents, they are made away with, or brought under control. 
One or two typical examples will give a clear idea of the 
nature of the steps taken : The leaders of the enemy’s army 
may be tempted by women sent to them for the purpose, and 
in their attempts to have them, they quarrel with one ano- 
ther. Those defeated in the achievement of their object 


Rre persuaded to leave their opponents and turn over to 
the side of the king whose spies have brought aboub the 
quarrel. » Instances of the murder of army oflacers and parti- 
sans of the mimical king, the alienation of officials and sub- 


I K,, ch, 3. 


2 lad,, cb. 6, 


3 Ibid,, XI 1, cb. 2, 
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jects from him through bribes and honours, and the persua> 
sion of the enemy’s rear-enemy {parsnigraiha) to attack the 
former are given in Book XII, ch. 3. Some measures in- 
volving an extensive use of fire and poison in various covert 
ways are described in the next chapter of the Kauiillya. 
All these examples are only suggestive, as action has to be 
taken according to the circumstances of the moment. Breach- 
es and obstructions in tlie means of communication and 
transport at the disposal of the enemy are a principal object- 
ive of the secret workers who also try to slay the king by 
various contrivances or in critical situations. The next 
chapter (A^., XII, 5) describes how the king can be surrepti- 
tiously injured, killed, or captured in places where he may 
come for worship or other works. The remaining measures, 
like those in the aforesaid chapter, are of a miscellaneous 
nature involving the use of fire and poison, and intended 
to injure the enemy in his own camp or palace. 

Though Book XII of the Kautillya treats of the steps 
that may be taken by a weak king against a powerful one, 
many of those suggested in the next book (XIII) dealing 
with the means of capturing a fortress can obviously be used 
by the weak king against his powerful opponent and there- 
fore have been recommended for use. There are a few other 
references in the Xllth Book to chapters in other parts 
of the treatise, from which it is clear that though the Book 
suggests a few means for the defence of his person and 
kingdom by a weak king, those mentioned elsewliere in the 
work are meant also to be applied by him, if required. 

The first chapter of the Xlllth Book speaks of the kind 

of propaganda referred to already in several 

The work of the connexions, viz., the alienation of the people 
secret enemies in , . r 

connection with enemy’s territory by various means 

the capture of a through spies in various disguises. The 
fortress (durga- ^ • -i i. xu 

lambhopaya). deceptive contrivances similar to those men- 
tioned above for deluding the king and 
capturing or killing him are deJineAtod in the second chapter 
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of this Book. A distinctive feature of ^many of them lies 
in a greater admixture of rites and dodges that can work 
upon the religious beliefs, and superstitions of the people. 
In the next chapter ( XIII, 4 — apasarpapranidhi ) are 
suggested means in which the spies try to win the good 
graces of the inimical king, and if these be successful, they 
take advantage of their favourable position and do him harm 
ill various ways, causing him physical injury to the extent 
of slaying him. The enemies of the enemy may be persuad- 
ed to cause him losses while the allies of the enemy may 
also be induced to betray him at critical moments. Spies 
may manage to harbour themselves within the fort of the 
enemy and help an attack made on the fort by assisting the 
invaders from within and creating confusion in the army 
of the King. Several illustrations have also been given for 
carrying away cattle etc. from the enemy's territory. The 
assistance of the secret agents is also utilized during the siege 
of a fort or the actual storming of same. Spies residing within 
the besieged fort may tie packets of inflammable powder to 
the tails of monkeys, mungooses etc. and set them at large 
by setting the powder aflame. This means is resorted to in 
extreme cases, as a burnt fort would prove to be an acquisi- 
tion of doubtful value to the invader if successful. Spies 
disguised as friends and relatives of the besieged and pro- 
vided with passports may enter the enemy's fort and help 
in its surrender. The enemy may be made to believe a pre- 
tending ally who sends him a deceitful message that he is 
marching to strike the besieging party to help him. When 
the enemy comes out of the fort to witness the tumult caused 
ostensibly by the attack upon the besieging army, he may 
be slain. 

Book XIV, eh, 1 suggests very drastic measures against 
the wicked {adharmiJca) for the preservation of the four 
castes against which they committed ofifences. Fire and 
poison are used through spies for causing their death or 
ruin. 
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The enlisting of the active sympathy of the democracies 

in times of need was regarded by a king as important for the 

furtherance of his interest, and the alienation of their 

sympathies from the side of his enemy was 

The work of the regarded as equally important. The secret 

spies m connec- ^ . . 

tion with the attempts to cause dissensions among the 

democracies leaders of a democratic State siding with the 

enemy in spite of the endeavours of a king 

to keep it on his side, or to kill the obstructionists among 

them by secret means are only corollaries from the angle of 

vision from which tlie help obtainable from a democracy was 

viewed. Democracies, like that of the Licchavis, were very 

powerful in those days, consisting, as they did, of members 

of military tribes with a thorough military training. The 

help of such a State in a war waged by a king with another 

went far to determine its fate and hence the treatment of the 


subject of the Saiighas has been allotted a separate Book, 
small though it be. The lines which the actions of the spies 
are to follow are similar to those already indicated in connec- 
tion with the causing of dissensions among the subjects and 
officials of a State, The rousing of anger, jealousy and such 
other passions in the minds of the persons who are to be 
divided among themselves is caused by the secret agents. 
They also put objects of temptation in their way in order 
that they might yield to the proposals made to them. If 
they did not, they were made away with at unguarded 
moments. The acts of violence including the use of fire and 
poison are recommended to be committed secretly by the 
agents in a manner similar to that already pointed out.^ 


{To he continued) 


Narendra Nath Law 


I K.,Kl 



A three-headed statue of Yamari from 
the District of Dacca 


Among the collection of the Pala sculptures of East 
Bengal, exhibited in the Museum of the Varendra Research 
Society at Rajshahi, there is an image (30"X13^) of consi- 
derable iconographical interest, shown in the accompany- 
ing plate. It comes from Pascimpara in the district of 
Dacca and represents, as will be seen, a dwarfish, pot-bellied, 
three-headed deity, with a frowning look, beard and whiskers, 
hair standing out in curls like flames, open lips, prominent 
teeth, and stepping to the spectator’s right in the archer 
pose {'pratyMldha-'pada)^ trampling under each foot, a corpse, 
lying on the back, on a full-blown lotus. He wears a belted 
skin and the usual jewellery. Further distinct features of his 
adornment are : a figurine of the celestial {Dhyam) Buddha 
Aksobhya on the crown, ornaments of snakes, one passing 
over the left shoulder like a sacred thread {Yajna-sutra)^ 
the rest coiling round the ankles and the armpits, and a 
long garland composed of human skulls, falling to the knees. 
Between his legs is a small figure of a worshipper with 
clasped hands. 

In the Museum it is marked as No. A (a) 4 and described 

124 

in the Catalogue as a four-handed figure.^ On a more careful 
observation, it will be noticed that it originally possessed 
three hands on each side. Of the right hands, the uppermost 
one carries a battered sword, the next lower exhibits the 
tarjanl mudra and also a rosary {aksamald) , the third hand 
B-nd its attribute are broken. Of the left hands only one is 
intact, which holds a skull-cap {kapala). 

I R. G. Basak and D. C, Bhattacharya, Catalogue of the Archoeo- 
logical Relics in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, p. 4. 
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In the Catalogue referred to, it is suggested that the 
image represents thei Bodhisattva Trailokya-bhasmafikara (?) 
(Trailokya-va^afikara), one of the forms of Avalokitesvara. 
The Sddhanas of Trailokya-vesankara describe him as *‘one- 
faced, two-armed, three-eyed, who has the crown of chignon 
over head, carries in his two hands, the noose and goad 
stamped with the vajra^ who is seated on the red lotus in 
the Vajra^paryanka attitude and is decked in celestial gar- 
ments and ornaraents^’'^ As the above description does not 
apply to the image under consideration, the proposed identi- 
fication appears improbable. 

On the contrary, the cognitive traits of the image are 
suflSciently clear for recognising it as a figure of Yarnari or 
Yamantaka. Representations of this god, according to the 
fSddhanaSf^ are characterised by a dwarfish {kharva) sbatuie, 
disproportionately large head or heads {vikf^tdnana), corpu- 
lent belly {mahodara)f scowling brows {bhvkutl-laldta), "can- 
ine fangs” {dam8trd-kardlina)y uprising hair {urddhva-jvalat- 
ke6a\ beard and whiskers (bhru-SmaSru jdla-kapilhkrta- 
vaktrapadma)^ archer pose (pratydlldha pada), an effigy of 
Ak^obhya on the crown (Ak^obhya-mukutina) and ornament 
of snakes {ndgabharana^vibhu^ana). 

In accordance with the object of the worshipper the 
image of Yarnari differs in form and colour. In some of 
the forms, he is figured in embrace with his consort Prajna, 
in some he appears also without her. The colour of his body 
may be red, black, yellow or white. ^ The red Yarnari 
(Rakta-YamSri), one-headed, two armed, bearing a skull-cap 
{kapdla) in the left hand and a ‘Svhite staff surmounted by 
a yellow head still wet with blood” {sardra-pUa-muTid’ankUa- 


1 Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography ^ p, 45. 

2 Bhattacharya, Sadhanamila^voh 11 , (G.O.S.), pp. 528-558. 

3 ^'Rakta^kf^'t^apita-sita-var^am karmtmnurUpato dhyoyani'^ 
$idhafmmUai Vpl. II, p. 532. 
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sita dandaY in the right, is accompanied by Prnjn?!. The 
dark YamSri (Krs:0a Yamfiri) is of four varieties: (a) one- 
faced and two armed, (b) three-faced and four-armed, (c) six- 
faced and six-armed, and (d) three-faced and six-armed,^ The 
present specimen is of the last mentioned type. The dhyma 
describing this form is quoted below : 

‘*Tamantakam = atmanam vicintayet krsnam trimukham 
sadbhujam, kvacit i^anmukharn satcaranam ca, damsfra-karala- 
vadanam «=arakta-nayanam cakra-khadga-inusala-dhara-daksi^a- 
bliuja-trayarn vettall-parasu-pasa-dhari-vjlma-bhuja-trayaip, 
kliadga-inudgara-vajra-dhnra-daksina-karaip viime ghapta-vajra- 
pasa-mtisalani kvacit, urddhva-pingala-kesa-munda-malavibliu- 
siba-inaullnam = asta-nagendra-viraeit = abharanaip Aksobhya- 
mukutinam visva-dala-kamal = opari Suryya inapdale pratyali- 
dha-pada-sthitam***/’® 

‘^The worshipper should conceive himself as YamSutaka, 
dark, three-faced, six-armed, sometimes six-faced and six- 
armed, with fearful tusks in the mouth, reddish eyes, 
bearing discus, chopper and mace in the three right hands 
and goblin, axe and noose in the three left hands, or chopper, 
mace and thunder-bolt in the three right hands and bell, 
thunder-bolt with noose, and club in the three left hands, 
with brown hair standing on end, with his head adorned by 
a garland of skulls, with eight serpents as his ornaments, a 
figure of Aksobhya on the crown, standing in the archer 
pose, in the orb of the Sun on a double-lotus....*' 

The emblems of the god as stated in the Sddhanay quoted 
above, are not, however, exactly the same as seen in the pre- 
sent case. They differ in at least two, viz,<, the tar jam mudra 
in one of the right hands and the skull-cap in the lowermost 
left. The Sadhanas make no mention of the tarjanl 
mudra as an attribute of Yamari of this variety ; it is only 

1 Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography , p. 

2 Ihid,^ P* 71. 

3 Bhattacharya, Sadhanamala^ voj, II, p. $54. 
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referred to in respect of the forms (a) and (c),^ mentioned 
above. The skull-cap is an attribute of Rakta-Yamari,® and 
never ascribed by the Sddhanas to Krsiia-Yatnari. It 
occurs, however, in a similar representation of YaraSntaka 
from Nalanda whicli is mounted on a buffalo, the carrier 
of the god.® None of the Sddhanas describes him as 
trampling on corpses under the feet, as he appears in the 
present example. This special feature thus distinguishes 
it as a singular specimen, and the type is indeed of no small 
importance, considering the rarity of these images in India. 

Getty draws a line between the forms ‘Yamantaka’ and 
‘Yarnari' according as the god appears with or without his 
consort and describes the latter as treading on a corpse 
under which is a bull.'^ The corpse and the bull, referred 
to, are met with in a reverse order in an image in the pos- 
session of Pandit Siddhi Harsa Vajracarj^ya of Nepal.® 

Regarding the origin of Yamantaka, a Tibetan tradition 
attributes this form to Manjusri, who, it is said, assumed 
it to destroy the demon king of Death, Yama, who was 
depopulating Tibet in his insatiable thirst for victims. 
About this story the Sddhanamdld remains silent. It states 
that the form of Yamantaka is derived from the true mean- 
ing of his own mantra {sva-mantrartha-^arlra hJidlc), He 
confers success on his worshippers and his outwardly terrific 
appearance is meant for the good of created beings. Other 
names of this deity are Sri Vajra-bhairava, Vajra-bhayahkara, 
Vajrabhairava, and Bhairava. 

The origin of the Yamari cult is associated, no doubt, with 
a later phase of Mahayana Buddhism, tlie Vajrayi.na. Wor- 
ship was paid to him purely in connection with Tantric 
rites, such as, (causing one's prosperity), ^dnti (allevia- 

1 Sadhanamald, vol. II, pp. 547, S 57 * 

2 Ibid , pp. 528*541. 

3 Annual Report, ASL, Central circle^ 1926-21, pt. I, p. 39. 

4 Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism^ p. 146, 

5 Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist hbrngraphy^ p, 71, pi. xxvi (a). 
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tion of evil), €tlcf*sti (attracting persona to the presence 
of the worshipper), moha (causing one’s confusion), va6t/a 
(bringing a person under power), stambha (arresting one's 
motion), prerana (inducing a person to do a particular 

act), nigraha (punishing an enemy), uccatana^ (causing 
a person to quit his occupation). Some idea of the nature 
of these, rites may be given in this connection. To alleviate 
an evil influence directions are given as follows : take a 

strip of white cloth or a birch-bark or a washed cloth, 

draw two circles on it, then put it in a clean saucer and 

dip it in ghee (clarified butter) and honey. Enclose it with 
a white string and offer worship to it with white flowers 
three consecutive evenings. Next have the mind fixed on 
white Yamau taka, who faces the east, and think on the person 
seeking relief, as sitting in front of the god within the orb 
of the moon and bathing him with the nectar of the moon 
falling from a white pitcher. Then utter the mantva as 
given under : Om Urlh strih viJcftmana devadattasya 
4antim hum namah svaha. For causing one's prosperity 
ipusti) the mode of worship is almost the same, but differs 
in the following details : the colour of Yamantaka should 
be yellow, he should face the north, the circles are to be 
drawn on saffron, tlie string and the flowers are to be yellow ; 
the orb, the pitcher and the nectar must also be imagined 
as such. In va§yavidhi^ the accessaries referred to, and the 
colour of the orod are red, and he should face the west. The 
worship of the dark Yamari (krii^na-yamari) is prescribed 
only for drawing a person to the presence of the worshipper. 
He should face the south ; the accessaries to the worship 
should be red, and the strip of cloth on which the circles 
are drawn, is to be placed within the skull of a dead woman 
instead of a saucer. ® 


I SadkanamMUt vol. 11, p, 532. 

Z Ibid,, vol. 11 , pp. 532-34- 


Niradbandhu Sanyal 



Vedanta and the Vedantist 

II 

From the accounts that have been preserved of the kind 
of education that was usually imparted to young princes and 
persons of rank in cities (e.g. in the Kadamharl of B^na- 
bhatta), it appears that Brahma vidya was nob much fayoured 
by the city people. The curriculum of studies included danc- 
ing, singing, physical exorcise, knowledge of languages, but 
not Brahmavidya^ at least there is no special mention of it. 

In the Upanisads, women also are sometimes seen taking 
part in philosophical discussions (Br. ii. 4 ; iii. 6) and aspiring 
to become a Brahma- vddim, i.e. pursue the study of Brahma- 
vidya as the sole occupation of life. Such was Vacaknavi (see 
Safikara on Veddnta-sutra, iii. 4. ^36). But still the part 
that women really played was that of listeners and not 
teachers of Brahma-mdya and this also was denied to them 
in later times. The vidya gradually passed into the hands of 
sannydsins ; and the place of discourse was transferred from 
the hearths of worldly men to the cloisters of monks. Women 
were gradually considered inadmissible to the study of the 
Vedic lore, and so also to the study of Brahma vidya. 

We conclude, then, that in Upanisadic times the VedSu- 
tisb was a grhastha brahmin, generally leading a life of 
retirement, and that women had very little share in the 
development of VedS.nta. 

Ill Vedanta-Sutras i. 3.25-38, there is a long discussion 
as to persons entitled to study Brahma-vidyd. There is 
no difference of opinion among the commentators in respect 
of the interpretation of these Sutras ; and the conclusion 
arrived at is that, above men the gods are entitled to the 
study, and among men only the upper three classes. The 
S^dras^ are rigorously excluded^ but members of th^ otlier 
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castes could study Bralma-vidya without any' restriction 
of Mrama or age. 

The subra iii. 4 raises the question : Is the vidya 
capable by itself of giving the desired result, viz., Moksa ? 
Or, should it be accompanied by the practice of Vedic karma ? 
The answer given is, that Vidya is capable of producing that 
result by itself (iii. 4. 1 ; iii. 4. 17.). But for the production 
of this vidya, the duties of the various asramas must be 
practised (iii. 4. 26), and one cannot hope to attain the 
vidya straightway by the adoption of the last Mrama. Once 
the vidya is produced, it leads to moksa without any further 
aid from karma. 

This need for karma is again maintained in sutra, iv. 1, 
15-16. It is a part of the Vedantic theory that once true know- 
ledge is attained, karma is demolished. But it is not all karma 
that can be destroyed in this way : only the karma, that is 
awaiting its result, can be gob rid of in this way. The karma, 
which is already bearing its fruit, must run its course. 
And, therefore, so far as we have to remain in a body, 
actions (karma) necessary for keeping the body pure and 
for generating knowledge, must continue to be practised, 
such as Jgnihotra (iv. 1. 16).^ 

The author of the Sutras obviously affirms the utility of 
karma and of the various Mramas as a preliminary to the 
attainment of knowledge (Sutras, iii, 4. 26; iv. 1. 16), 
bub at the same time, he implies that the knowledge or 
vidya cannot be attained in the true sense of the term, until 
one has adopted the last mrama (Sutras, iii. 4. 17 ; iii.4. 25). 

Reading all these sutras together, we cannot bub arrive 
at the conclusion that Brahma^vidya was cultivated 
and practised as the means to salvation by those who had 
by gradual stages reached the last two stages {Mramas) 

I Cf. Br. Up., iv. 4. 22 , where it is said that those, who desire to 
know Brahma, practise yajnas, etc. among other things, These duties, 
therefore, should be performed • 
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of life. This was the orthodox view, and the SUtras do nob 
appear to have advocated any other. 

What is promulgated in the Siitras must have been 
practised also by those who adopted this moderate view. Per- 
haps not much historical evidence is available on this point, 
but, it seems, much is nob necessary either. For, just as 
a law implies the existence of those who follow it, though 
breakers of the law also are nob impossible, similarly, there 
must have been men who actually followed in life the philo- 
sophico-religious tenets of the Vedanta; the very existence 
of these doctrines implies the parallel existence of men for whom 
they were rules of life. The position has been maintained 
by such a long roll of writers that it is impossible to think 
that none of them followed them in actual life. They were 
nob mere theories ; they were intended as rules of conduct 
and were followed as such. 

When we say that, according to the author of the Sutras, 
Brahma vidya was to be pursued in the last Mrama, we 
only mean that it was to be 'practised then as the means 
for moksa ; attempts for the acquisition of the knowledge 
began in the first dSrama. 

There is no indication in the Siitras as to the place of 
residence that a Vedantist should adopt. According to 
the traditional view, when a man renounced the second 
Qirama, he was also to renounce the ordinary habitations of 
men and retire to solitude. The Sutras do nob lay down any 
specific rule on the point ; and this may be understood as 
implying acceptance of the traditional view. 

As to sex also, nothing is defi.nitely said in the Scitras. 
The question about woman's right in the pursuit of the 
Smtis seems to have been decided already against her • and 
for the author of the Sutras, it was already a settled fact 
(see ante p. 646.). 

The value of sannydsa or renunciation of the world, is 
not unrecognized in the Soitraa • bub it is not given undue 
importance. A rather extreme view, however, finds expression 
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in Safikara’s system. In explaining the Sutras referred to 
above, Satikara cannot deny the utility of karma altogether ; 
but he is inclined to pin his faith on Jabala Upanisad, 4, 
which allows a man to adopt the fourth ahrama at any stage 
of life, provided of course, he has ceased to feel any interest 
in the affairs of life. The text is : 

^^Yad-ahar^eva mrajet tad^ahar-eva pravrajeV\ 

Taking his stand on this text, Sankara suggests that 
the duties of the intermediate asramas are not binding : 
they may be followed, but, given the necessary mental 
and spiritual equipment, they may be avoided also ; and 
according to him there is a greater merit in being able 
to renounce them. According to the commentators ( cf. 
Srinivasa, Eamanuja, etc.), this text was overlooked by the 
author of the Sutras (see under Sutra, iii, 4, 20). Ramanuja 
says that the Sutras discuss the question of asramas^ ignoring 
{^asantam-iva krtva') the text of Jabala, 4. Sankara also says 
the same thing. But the truth perhaps was that this text 
did not represent the orthodox view at the time of the author 
of the Sutras, if the text was in existence at that time at all. 

In his comment on Sutra, i, 1. 1, Sankara says : 
Sreyasa-phodam. tii hrahma-vijmnam 7ia cmnstliandntara- 
peksam\ That is to say, knowledge of Brahma is not 
dependent on the performance of the religious rites, in order 
that it may bring about final beatitude. But this uncompromis- 
ing position is partially relinquished by him in his comment 
on iii, 4. 26, where he admits that for the p^^oductiou 
of the vidya^ practice of the religious duties is necessary. 

In his comment on Br. Up. ii. 4 Safikara is more out- 
spoken in his denunciation of ka^^ma and of the grhastha 
Mrama. There he says that karma and jmna are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other ; one is not necessary for t|ie 
other ; and that those who think that karma is helpful 
to jn&Ma have not read the Brhaddranyaka {tair^brhadd- 
raftyakam na irutam); they have not understood the contrast 
between karma and jmna which Sruti has repeatedly shown ; 
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and they have not understood Vyasa’s teaching and so 
on. Hence it follows that, personally, Sankara did not 
consider it necessary for a man to perform the duties belong- 
ing to all the different asramas in order that, later in life, 
he might become a Vedantist. The true requirements of 
a Vedantist, according to him, were self-restraint, tranquilitj’', 
etc., and a desire to know the truth and be liberated, (cf. 
Deussen, Philosophy of the Vedanta, Eng. Tr., pp. 79-82). 

Disciples of Sankara took up the question in a more com- 
bative spirit and strove to show tliat those who desired mohqa 
had no need for karma ; it would on the contrary at best be a 
hindrance to the realisation of their purpose. This positive 
denial of the utility of karma is tantamount to the denial 
of the gvhastha asrama ; it was an advocacy of sannyasa as 
early as possible. We may remember in this connection tlie 
well-known treatise of Suresvara, viz., liis ^ Naiskarma-siddhV. 
Suresvara makes an elaborate attempt there to show that 
karma can never lead to moksa which can be attained by 
jnana, and jmna alone. There is no Sruti, lie contends, nor 
any logic which makes moksa dependent on karma in 
any way. 

In an extreme form, this view went to the length of 
denying not only the aaramas but the varnas or castes as 
well. True knowledge, it would be contended, not only 
revealed that the airamas were useless, but the difference 
of caste also was meaningless for one who had attained the 
trutli. For, these differences were valid only with reference 
to the body and did not apply to the soul ; and a true philo- 
sophy should know that the body was not the self. 

This sannycisa cult came to have such a hold on the 
mind of a certain section of the population that the study 
of the diiBferent orders of sannyasins itself assumed the import- 
ance of a science. Thus the author of the Patna-prabha, 
a commentary on the Ph^^ya of Sadkara, under SQtra, iii. 
4. 18 gives an elaborate classification of the various kinds 
sannyasins^ and followers of other ^srcmas* 
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A similar classification is given by other writers also, and 
is assumed even by the authors of the Dharma-sastras (cf. 
Manu, vi). 

It was not only a theory but the practice also among 
many, especially in later times, to become a sannyasUi in early 
life and take to the study of Vedanta. We may recollect 
here that this was not strictly in accordance with the general 
practice in earlier times nor has it the sanction of the gene- 
rality of Sruti and Smrti texts. The one that is very frequent- 
ly quoted by Sankara, is the text of the Jabala Upanisad 
referred to above, which permits renunciation of the world 
at any stage of life. Bub even this text does nob overlook 
the other asramas ; and it, too, says that the usual course 
is to go through all the asramas and reach the last after 
the rest. It only allows^ perhaps as a special case, the adop- 
tion of the last asrama at any time in life, by those who feel 
no interest in the world. Bub it is nob intended as a compul- 
sory rule. 

Bub whether sanctioned by Sastras or not, the practice 
came into vogue and there was a class of sannyasins who had 
not been grhasthas before ; and the study of Vedanta was 
eagerly pursued by them. The Vedanta-Sutras do not appear 
to have contemplated this class of sannyasins^ but it grew ; 
and from Sankara’s time downwards, almost without excep- 
tion, all the great writers on the Vedanta were parivrajalcas 
(e.g. Sarvajnatma, Prakasatma, Vidyarai^ya, Anandagiri, etc.). 
We do nob know much of the biography of these men and 
cannot say definitely that they had not been gyhasthas before 
and adopted the fourth asrama in the usual course : some 
certainly were grhasthas^ e.g. Suresvara, whose name in 
the earlier Mrama was Mandaiia Misra. But in the Sankara 
school at any rate, the tendency was to avoid the g^hastha, 
asrama. Possibly they were led to this by their doctrine of 
the unreality of the world. And even now, we have hundreds 
of sannyasins in India who never become house-^holders. 

There were sannyasins of other schools besides that 
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of Sankara; and quite a number of them were Vedantists. 
In fact, the Vedanta continued to be the favourite 

study of sannyasins of most of the orders. The study has 
never been prohibited for a gfhastlia ; but it did not find 
so much favour with him as with a sannyasin. The reason 
for this is not far to seek, Sannyasins have professedly no 
interest in the world; they only wait for liberation and 

have nothing else to do but prepare tlieinselves for 

final emancipation. They are candidates for moJcsa and for 
.moJc^a alone; and the Vedanta is par ecccellence the mohsa- 
6d8tra, i.e., the study which was regarded as best suited for 
the attainment of salvation. 

We may recollect in this connection the Hindu concep- 
tion of Gaturvarga — the fourfold desideratum of man. Accord- 
ing to this, a man, we are told, needs and desires but four 
things, viz,, dharma (piety), artha (wealth and power), kdma 
(satisfaction of desires) and moksa (liberation). All that 

man desires and strives for may eventually be grouped 
under one or other of tliese four classes. Now, correspond- 
ing to these, there have arisen four classes of mstras also. 

However, this fourfold analysis of the highest good of 
man, must not be understood as corresponding to the division 
of diramas ; it is not true, for instance, that the first of 
these four, viz., dharmaj is to be striven for in the first 
dirama, the second in the second, and so on. But yet 
according to the orthodox theory and practice, the last or 
mok^Ofy was to be sought for in the last stage. This is prov* 
ed, as we have seen, by the discussion in the VedSiiita SGtras, 
iii. 4. And those who made moksa their only concern in 
life, took to the study of this sdsira as early in life as possi- 
ble, They, too, were sannyasins. The Vedanta was thus 
a Bpeckl study of the sannyasins^ at least, from the time of 
the Sutras. 

Though the writers on Kdma'idstra and Artka-iUstra 
claim equality with the Dharma and Moksa idstras^ on the 
ground that they too minister to objects considered as desir- 
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able as dharma and mohsa, yet in fact their iastras found 
favour only with a section of the population, mostly in towns. 
The classes who cultivated these sastras, had hardly the train- 
ing or the inclination to take to the study of tlie Vedanta. The 
class that studied the Vedanta was thus more or less sharply 
separated from the class which pursued the aims of the Kama- 
and Artha-sastras. The Vedantists wore, in the first place, 
men living away from the cities, and, in the second place, they 
were men who had lost interest in any otlier concern of life 
except moksa. According to tlie moderate view of the 
Sutras, these were to have liad a previous experience of life 
in the world : according to the extreme view of Sankara, 
they were to have renounced the world as early as possible : 
and according to both, the man who was really fit to be called 
to the study of the Vedanta, was, after all, a mnnyasin. There 
is nothing in the scriptures precluding a gt'kastlia from read- 
ing and understanding the Vedanta: on the contrary, like 
other knowledge, this knowledge also presumably was to 
be acquired in the prime of life, i.o., while one was still a 
Brahmacarin. But what the Sutras, relying on texts of 
the Upanisads and on ancient practices, really want to say, 
is that true pursuit of Brahmavklya — its practice as distin- 
guished from mere understanding — cannot properly begin 
until one has reached the last ah^ama^ or a state of life 
corresponding to it. 

Durin<r the aofe of the Sutras, the Vedatita does not 
appear yet to have been completely divorced from the house- 
holder’s life. An increasing stress was no doubt being 
placed on the renunciation of the world as a condition for the 
proper pursuit of moksa-vidya ; but the acquisition and pro- 
pagation of the learning was still in the hands of the gt^haa-- 
thas : only, they were to practise this vidyd after they had 
reached the maturity of old age and the sanctity of renun- 
ciation. 

In the next stage, however, we find the vidya more or 
less in exclusive possession of men who had renounced the 
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world : they are the teachers and they are the learners, 
and the greatest writers arise among them. And unlike 
the earlier teacliers living in homely villages, these men 
soon establish themselves in great matJias (monasteries) — some 
of them quite stately buildings — located very often in tlrthas 
(sacred places).^ 

This change must have been due to important social 

and political circumstances, A general decadence of morals 
in large cities and among Avealthy classes, must have 

accentuated the growth of Sannyasin orders and dis- 

lodged jBralima-vidya from its original home and driven it 
into the arms of organised monastic orders having stable 
habitations of their own, i.e., cenohite monks as distinguished 
from mere anchorites. A similar phenomenon took place 
in Europe also, when during the middle ages, learning found 
its only secure habitation in the cloisters of the monks. In 
India, too, a time came when the old class Brahmin g'l'has- 
thas^ the founders of Brahma vidya like Yajnavalkya and 
Aru^i, living under royal patronage and protection and 
yet giving direction to the spiritual life of these very 

kings, were replaced by politically minded Brahmins of the 
Kautilya type and also of the type of Vatsyayana. The 
decaying moi'ality of cities then drove religion and philosophy 
away into monasteries. 

The parallel rise of Buddhist monastic orders must have 
been another cause. For, this too accentuated the rise of 
corresponding monastic orders among the Hindus. It 
is open to doubt whether before Buddhism Hindu 
sannyasis had at all got into the habit of living the life 
of cenobite monks, in well-organised monasteries, the con- 
trary rather appears to have been the custom ; originally 
they were mostly anchorites, living an isolated life, and there- 
fore, incapable of preserving and propagating learning, 

I Cf. Panini, iv. 3. no, which seems to refer to some monastic 
orders by whom the Vedanta-sutras were studied, 
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which is a social activity. But after Buddhism, well- 
organised monastic orders arose among the Hindus also and 
well-built monasteries were founded ; and these gradually 
became the repository of philosophical learning in general and 
Vedantism in particular. 

Not that the class of grhastha Vedantists, i.e., men who 
remained in the world and yet studied the Vedanta, was al- 
together extinct ; nor was it the case that Vedanta, was to 
be found only in the monasteries and nowhere else in tlie 
country. Bhavabhuti in his Malatlmadhava^ Act i gives an 
account of himself as belonging to a family of the Vedantists, 
though at the same time he was a resident of a city [Padma^ 
puram). But the chief home of the Vedanta, at least from the 
time of Sankara i. e. from the 8th century downwards, has 
been the great monasteries of the country and it was pursued 
by sannydsins. They were not sannydsins ot the old, orthodox 
type, who had reached the last quarter of their span of life 
and were only waiting for their end ; but they were men in 
full possession of their powers of mind and body and thus 
capable of putting forth great efforts. And their monas- 
teries were established in some sacred place which attracted 
large concourse of men. Thus, Sankara's mathas were 
founded in places like Hardwar, already a holy place of 
pilgrimage. But a place chosen for a monastery also might 
acquire the character of holiness in subsequent time. 

In the various accounts of the travels of Caitanya, the 
founder of Bengal Vaimavism, we are told of his many en- 
counters with Vedantists (cf. Karcd of Govindadas, published 
by the University of Calcutta, pp. 28, 46). Though not 
all, most of these Vedantists wero sannydsins. This was 
in the fifteenth century. And in the seventeenth century, 
Dara Shukoh tells us in the Introduction to his translation 
of the Upanisads, that he obtained them from sannydsins and 
pandits at Benares. All this clearly shows with what class of 
men the Vedanta had found shelter in those times. Gfhasthas 
aiso wero there who studied the VedSnta and knew it. 
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SaAkara himself belonged to an already established order 
of sannyasins — ^teachers and writers of the Vedanta ; he was 
nob the founder of the order (see his liliasya on Sutra, ii.l, 9.) 
and several of lus predecessors are known to us, e. g. 
Gaudapada, Govinda, etc. Now, if we place Saiikara in the 
7th century a,c., as it is usually done, then this order of 
sannymins must have come into existence at least a hundred 
years before him, i.e., nob later than the 6th century a.c., 
or perhaps the 5th. From the 5th up to the 17th century a.c., 
therefore, sannyasins took quite a leading part in the spread, 
preservation and development of Vedantism. They were 
the chief writers, the chief teachers and almost the only men 
who pursued it in life as a religion. 

H4sum6 : (1) Vedantism must be at least 2500 years old, 
if nob older. Originally, it was followed and cultivated by 
brahmins living in the world and taking an active part in the 
sacrificial religion of the time. These men lived perhaps away 
from, bub not without touch with, the busy centres of life 
and political activity, under the protection and patronage 
of princes and potentates. This pliase is illustrated in the 
description of the lives of the Upanisadic teachers, such as 
Yajfiavalkya, as preserved in the Upanisads themselves. 

(2) At the second stage, Vedantism appears to have sepa* 
rated itself from the orthodox Vedio rites and was cultivated 
more sedulously by men who did not maintain much close 
relation with Vedic practices; or, who had perhaps seceded 
altogether from that kind of religion, or, perhaps, who had 
adopted the life of a $annya$in and thus had no obligation 
to perforin these sacrificial rites. This phase is illustrat- 
ed in some of the later Upanisads which decry harma and 
applaud sannyasa ; and the tendency is also noticeable in 
the Stitras themselves and in those commentators who, unlike 
Upavar^, separated the two Mlrnansas and looked upon 
the Vedanta as an independent study. 

(8) At the last stage, we find the Vedtota almost in 
exclusive possession of mnnymins, who had left behind all 
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other concerns of life and devoted themselves to the study 
of this vidya as a means for their salvation. This is most 
clearly illustrated in the school of Sankara. 

We must remember that these changes took place \vith 
out any apparent breach with the past. When the VedSnta 
Sutras were placing emphasis on the last asrama as a neces- 
sary condition for the attainment of Brahma, they v ere 
avowedly relying on TJpanisadic texts. In the Upaniijads, the 
a§ramas were undoubtedly recognised and practised, but ins- 
truction in Brahraa-vidya appears to have been imparted 
and received in the grhastha asrama. The SGtras, however, 
shift the stress on the last airama. 

The later sannyasi schools enliance this stress and 
direct attention more to those texts wliich condemn karma 
than to those which make them obligatory ; and eventually 
take their stand on those texts which openly denounce the 
worldly life and allow the fourth asrama at any time of 
life (e.g. Jabala Upanisad). Like the development of law 
by judicial interpretation, the followers of the Vedanta also 
gradually changed their character and relation with society, 
by slowly shifting the emphasis from one kind of ^riiti texts 
to another, until Vedanta found itself mostly in the hands 
of sannyasins. 

After the few female names in the Upanisads, no other 
woman’s name occurs in the long history of Vedanta. We 
may hear now and then of women who became nuns and 
emulated the life of a Vedantist, such as Sulabha in Maha- 
hharata^ xii. 320 ; but their contribution to the development 
and spread of the vidya was next to nothing. 

In Buddhism, women were given almost an equal footing 
with men, and, various orders of nuns {hUkqunis) were also 
established. But Buddha made this concession to women 
rather reluctantly ; and the evils that manifested themselves 
in later times, confirmed his foresight. Vedantism, how- 
ever, maintained its rigour against women ; after the Upa- 
ni^adic times, woman, was studiously excluded from the study 
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of Vedanta. Not being entitled to the sacred thread 
(upanayana)^ she \vas not entitled to the study of sruti, 
and, therefore, to the study of Vedanta. In the various 
monastic orders that pursued Vedanta, woman seldom figures. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in the history of the 
workUs philosophy, woman's contribution has been practically 
nothing : much less has been her share in the development 
of Indian philosophy. But still credit is due to the women 
of the Upanisadic time, such as Gargi ; for, they were in- 
telligent questioners and appreciative listeners. After them, 
even this much is not found to belong to woman. 

Vedanbism is not merely a philosophy but also a secular 
study or intellectual exercise *. it always bore the sacred stamp 
of a religion. And as such, it was never any one man's pro- 
perty, like the system founded by a great thinker, such as 
Spinoza or Spencer, Kant or Hegel, Nor is it enough 
to regard it as a school of thought ; for, it has had a very 
much greater continuity than any known school of philo- 
sophy. Whole generations of thinkers and writers combined 
their efforts to keep it alive and develop it. It was almost a 
culture; and the development and spread of this culture 
belonged to different classes of men at different epochs of 
its history ; and the seat of its existence also has varied 
from time to time. 

Lastly, as to caste, the Vedantists were almost 
exclusively Brahmins ; as to sex, almost exclusively males. 
And as to Mramaj latterly, though not originally, mostly 
sannyUsins. As to its habitation, Vedanta might well be 
described as a forest growth ; originally under kingly patro- 
nage, but later in isolation from the social and political life 
of the countrj^, in far-off tlrthas or secluded mathas^ away 
from the busy centres of commerce and politics, Vedanta 
has lived its serene life as Mok^a-vidya, 
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Topography in the Puranas -Purusottamaksetra 


Introduction 


To the student of mythology and religion, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the sacred rivers and mountains, Tirthasthanas and 
Punyaksetras of India, which even to this day attract pilgrims from 
the remotest parts of India, is but essential. A general knowledge of 
the topograf)hy of those places was perhaps sufficiently well-known 
in the days of the Puranas. We are often informed of the rivers and 
mountains of India, with description of the boundary of those Punya- 
sthanas. We are often directed to undertake the journey to the 
ksetra concerned by the southern side of a hill, pursuing a course 
along the north bank of a particular river, keeping a city in the left and 
a village in the right and so on. These topographical records are valu- 
able for determining some unknown places of ancient Indian geography. 
Some of the Puranas which, to some extent, may be regarded as 
handbooks to the Punyasthanas arc thus valuable as a source of the 
study of Ancient Indian geography, and also as tending to indicate 
the different stages in the evolution of Ancient Indian geography. 

In India, notices of Topography are essentially related to the 
description of Tirthas ; so the best specimen of Piiranic topography, 
I believe, is to be found in the Skanda Purana a 


The Skanda PurSna book as voliiminous as the Mahcibharata, having 
not a single feature by which it can be called a 
Purana ; and if it is at all to be styled so, it can 


be called a ‘Ttrtha Purana.’' Indeed it is to be noted that the Skanda 


Purana begins with the description of the dlrtha places in a veiy syste- 
matic way and describes them one by one according to their geographi- 
cal setting. For example, the Purana after describing the Purusottama- 
ksetra passes through all the tirthas of south-east and south-west 
coast of India, one by one, until the Prabhasa-ksetra (Book vii) is 
reached and in this way it appears that the Purana has attempted to 
form a garland of Tirthas. My references are therefore to Skanda 
Purana, and I have utilised the materials of the other 1 uranas where 
necessary. I have attempted here only to show how far the topographi- 
cal records involved in the description of the Punyasthanas and in the 
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narration of the pilgrimage to those places, as contained in the 
Puranas, are in harmony with the position of the various rivers, 
mountains and cities which we know. Let us start with the Puruso- 
ttamaksetra. 

The whole of the second canto of the second volume of the Skanda 
Purana describes the mfihatmya of the Purusottamaksetra. Regarding 
the boundary of tlie kaetra it is thus said in ii, 2, l 

Aho tat paramaip ksetram vistrtain dasayojanaih 
Tirtharajasya saliliid utthitam balukacitam I2 
Nllacalena mahata madhyasthena virajitam 13 

♦ « 4 ^ » * « 

Sagarasyottaratlre mahanadyas tu daksine 
Sa pradesah prthivyain hi sarvatirthaphalapradah 31 
Purusottamaksetra is therefore the tract of land which rises from the 
ocean and is bounded by it on the south and by the river Mahanadi 
on the north. This is ten yojanas in area. The river Mahanadi 
here certainly refers to the great river of Orissa on the north of Puri. 
It should be noticed that the eastern coast of India has taken a definite 
south-western bend from Puri, or near about that, so much so that the 
ocean, that is, the Bay of Bengal, surrounds Puri in the south, and, the 
Purusottamaksetra which extended in the south up to Puri thus 
stands on the north of the ocean (Sagarasyottaratire). But regarding 
the northern boundary of the ksetra another statement is to be 
found in ii, 2, 12 where it is said, 

Daksinasyodadhes tire nllacalavibhusitam 
Dasayojanavistlrnatn # 74 

# « « 

Tasyottarasyam vikhyatam vanam ekamrakalivayam 77 
The northern boundary of the ksetra is said here to have been the 
Ekamravana instead of the river Mahanadi. The Ekamravana is 
the modern Bhuvanesvara on the river Gandhavati, some twenty miles 
to the south of Cuttack in Orissa (Brahma Purana, 41), So it appears 
that BhuvaneSvara was the northern boundary of the ksetra and not 
the river Mahanadi. And as Cuttack is to some extent on the bank 
of the Mahanadi, Bhu vanes vara is thus twenty miles south of 
the river Mahanadi, So it follows that the area of the ksetra is 
ten yojanas, when Mahanadi or Bhuvane^vara is the northern boundary. 
This however is contradictory. Anyway leaving aside the question 
of the area of the ksetra, it can be reasonably supposed that the 
k§etra at the time of the Skanda Purana comprised the modern South 
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Cuttack and Puri district of the Orissa division of the Bihar and 
Orissa Province. • 

In botli the passages quoted above it is said that in the interior 
of the ksetra there was the Nilacalaparvata. There are two ranges 
of hills of that name in Cuttack. In northern 
Cuttack, north of the river Mahanadi near 
Balasore, there is a group of picturesque rocky hills, while in the 
southern Cuttack along the shore there are several hills terminat- 
ing in a chain of mountains. But as the Purusottamaksetra, 
as shown above, comprised the southern Cuttack and Puri district, 
Nllacala cannot be the hills of Northern Cuttack, but must be the 
hills of southern Cuttack running like a chain along the sea-shore. 
And to this effect we find other passages in the Purfina. Thus in ii, 
2 , I, 34 it is said — 

Sindhutire tu yo brahman rajate Nilaparvatah etc. 
and again in ii, 2, ii, 128 — 

Daksinodadhitlre *sti Nlladrih kananavrtah. 

All these imply the immediate neighbourhood of the sea to the Parvata, 
which more plausibly refers to the hills of southern Cuttack, 
lying within the boundary of the ksetra, and is nearer to the sea 
than the hills of northern Cutttack which has got no such vicinity 
to the sea. The distance of the Parvata from the sea is stated 
to be two (ii, 2, 3, 52-53) or three krosas (ii, 2, 4, i). So also 
the area of the ksetra is given as ten yojanas and five krosas 
(ii, 2, 3, 52; ii, 2, 4, i). It is really difficult to make out anything 
from these contradictory statements. 

The holy ksetra seems to have been included within a country 
which they called Utkala, and, which they describ- 
utkaia, Udra, Orissa, ed as being situated ou the sliore of the southern 

Kalifiga. .... 

ocean, Thus it is said in ii, 2, 4 *, 

Supiinye cotkale dese daksinarnavatorane 
The southern ocean is the Bay of Bengal as has been found to be impli- 
ed on many occasions and it is said that Utkala was on the shore of 
that sea. Utkala perhaps meant a greater unit than the ksetra, roughly 
corresponding to the modern Orissa division of the Bihar and Orissa 
province. And this is implied in some verses also (ii, 2, 6, 26-7). 
The chapter begins with a query as to the location of the Purusottama- 
k§etra, and it is held that the ksetra lies in Utkaladesa regarding 
which the following notice is given ; 

Sa esa de^apravara utkalakhyo dvijottamah 26 
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Ksikulyam samasadya daksinodadhigamlnim 

Svarija-rekha mahanadyor madhye de§ah pratisthitah 27 
It is apparent here that Utkala comprised the country beginning 
from the river Ksikulya which flows to the sea (Bay of Bengal) up 
to the river Suvarnarekha including the river Mahanadi. llsikulya 
is the modern river Rasikoila (Thorn. Gaz.) on which is situated Gan- 
jam and which falls into the sea. The river Suvarnarekha, which is 
still called so, practically divides Bengal *and Bihar & Orissa. 
Utkala therefore corresponded to the country beginning from Gan- 
jam in the south up to the south-western confines of Bengal, i.e., rough- 
ly speaking, it corresponded to the modern Orissa division about as 
far north as the river Suvarnarekha on the confines of the Midnapur 
and Balasore districts. But what was Odra or Udra desa ? In ii, 
2, 7, 23 it is said that Udradesa lies on the shore of the ocean, where 
there is the Purusottamaksetra. Evidently Utkala and Udra are here 
supposed to be the same country. The Brahma Furana (28, 1) also says 
that Au^ra lies near to the sea and in other places (28, 9 j 42, 6) 
it has been called Utkala ; and further it is said (42, 35) that the 
famous Purusottama resides there. All these suggest that Utkala 
and Udra are the same country. But unless we know the boundary 
of Udra we cannot probably be sure of it. The Skanda Purana records 
no boundary of Udra. The Brahma Purana, however, says {28, 1-2) 
that Udra-desa extended right up to Viraja-mantjala from the shore 
of the sea. The shore of the sea certainly refers to Puri and its 
adjoining places. Regarding Viraja-mancjala it is said that it was on the 
river Vaitarani (92, 9). The Mahabharata also repeats (Vana, 85, 6) that 
Viraja-ksetra was on the river Vaitarani. Viraja-mandala is therefore 
modern Jajpur which stands on the northern bank of a river, which 
is still called Vaitarani, flowing between the river Suvarnarekha on the 
north and Mahanadi on the south. It seems therefore that though 
Utkala was called Udra, yet there was much difference between the 
two. For, whereas Utkala extended from Raikulya right up to the 
river Suvarnarekha, Udra only extended up to the river Vaitarani on 
the confines of the Balasore and Cuttack districts from Puri, Udra, 
according to the Puranas, was therefore a much lesser unit than Utkala, 
though, of course, it was included within the country mentioned last 
Mr. Pargiter (Ancient Countries of Eastern India, JASB, 1897, 
p. 103 f.) however arrives at an altogether different ccrnclusion. He 
says that Odra in ancient times oc^:upied the western part of Midnapur 
and also other districts such as Manbhum, Singhbhum, etc., north 
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of the river Kapisa of Kalidasa (Raghu, iv, 38-93), i.e,, modern 
Cossye which flows through Midnapiir. But k Is really discouraging 
to think that the Purana, which has preserved an accurate geography 
of the Purusottamaksetra, should err and confuse in such a 
manner. The Udras are rarely alluded to in the Sanskrit literature, 
excepting in some passages of the Mahabharata, It will also be acknow- 
ledged that it is the Odras, who have given their name to modern 
Orissa or Odrade^a as it is also called. It is also to be noticed that 
the Oriya or Odiya is spoken throughout Orissa and Gan jam district. 
All these connect Odra more with modern Orissa or Utkala than with 
Midnapur and its neighbouring districts. Again in the Bjliat-sarnhita 
of Varfdiamihira where we find an elaborate list of the countries 
atul people respectively belonging to the nine divisions, nowhere Udra 
and Utkala are mentioned as separate countries ; on the other 
hand, Odra has been mentioned as a country (xiv, 5, 6, 7) and 
Utkala a people in the same division implying, thereby, that in the 
same country of Udra, the Utkalas lived. Mr. Pargiter gives 
no other reason, except that if the country from Ganjam to the 
river Cossye were occupied by the Kaliugas and Utkalas, then the 
Odras must be pushed further up the river in Bengal. But there are 
no reasonable grounds to introduce the separate establishment of 
the Udras and the Utkalas j on the other hand, there is strong 
evidence in the Puranas, as we have seen, of their common 
establishment in one country, which is alternately described as 
UdradeSa or Utkalade§a though, of course, Udra was a smaller unit 
than Utkala. But as the Puranas reflect almost the mediaeval 
stage of Indian geography it might be said as Mr. Pargiter has 
carefully observed (p. 104) that in ancient times the Odras probably 
occupied some portions of Bengal near Midnapur, but afterwards 
they “pushed southward” and resided in the country from Rsi- 
kulya to the river Suvainarekha which they called Udradesa or 
Utkalade^a. 

Then what was Kalinga ? Rapson says that it was between the 
rivers Godavari and Mahanadi (Ancient India, p. 164). General Cunning- 
ham is of opinion that it was between the Godavari 
river on the south-west and the Gaoliya, branch of 
Indravati river on the north-west (Anc. Geo., p. 516). Pargiter observes 
from some passages of the Mahabharata (JASB, 1897, p. 98) that 
Kalinga began in the north from the river Vaitarani ; and in the 
west extended up to the Amarakanbaka hills (Kurma Puraija, u, 
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39i 9)' That Kalinga lay in the south-east part of India is also 
admitted by Varahamihira (Brhat-Samhita, xiv, 8, 9, 10). But 
we have seen in the passages cited above that the whole country 
from R§ikulya up to the river Suvarnarekha was called Utkala. So 
we see that the testimony of the Mahabharata and the Skanda Purana 
is radically opposite. In Raghuvanisa. iv, 38-53 Kalidasa seems to 
support the Mahabharata. There he says that Raghu after cross- 
ing the river Kapisa or Cossye in Midnapur was received by the 
king of Utkala who took him to Kaliuga, which has led Mr. Pargiter 
to conclude that Utkala roughly corresponded to the country from 
Cossye to Vaitarani, and from Vaitarani southwards the country 
was called Kalinga, It seems hazardous to draw an accurate boun- 
dary of these two countries, for most probably it is a fact that there 
was no sharp demarcation between these two countries, and that 
the same country which was called Kalinga in ancient times came to 
be termed both Utkala and Kalinga at a later periodi The word 
Utkala appears to have been coined in comparatively modern times 
probably because both the Utkalas and Kalihgas belonged to the 
one and the same race (‘KaP is common). The country in a later period 
came to be termed both Utkala and Kalinga, and in fact, it is very 
often to be found in the Puranas, which reflect the mediaeval stage 
of Indian geography, that the same country is called both Kalinga 
and Utkala, probably implying the possibility of drawing this con- 
clusion that there was hardly any difference between the two, and 
if any difference between the two ever existed, it was probably very 
slight. 

In chapter ll of the Skanda Parana (ii, 2) is described the 
journey of the king Indradyumna of Malava to Purusottamaksetra. 

The king perhaps followed a route through the 

King Indradyumna’s southern valley of the Tapti, and it is said that he 
pilgrimage to Puri. . . r . 

halted with his party in a certain forest called 

Dhatukandara on the bank of the river Citrotpala Mahanadl. Now, 
the river Mahanadl, as we know, rising in a hill (Amarakan^aka) 
of the Central Provinces flows northwards for a long distance, and then 
takes an eastern course. In course of its northern flow a river called 
Pain meets it near Rajim in the Raipur district of the Chatrishgarh 
division of the Central Provinces. The Mahanadl below its junction 
with Pain was called Citrotpala or rather Citrotpala of the Markan^eya 
Puraija (Mark. 57 ; Arch. Sur. R., vii, 155 ; xvii, 70), The Dhatukandara 
forest might be some hill of the Raipur district. It is natural therefore 
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that this Citropala Mahanadi intervened in the king’s way to Orissa 
from Malava. However the king crossed th« river and so entered 
into the southern valley of the river Mahanadi ; and it is said that 
there he was received by the king of Utkala, evidently implying that 
the boundary of the country over which the king of Utkala ruled 
extended in the west up to the river Mahanadi, in the Raipur district 
of the Central Provinces, where the Mahanadi was called Citropala 
Mahanadi ; and this seems to be more in consonance, if we regard 
Kalihga and Utkala as one and the same country, for the Kurma 
Purana (ii, 39, 9 ; see ante. p. 9.) says that Kalihga extended in the 
west up to Amarakanfcaka Parvata — a hill wherefrom the river 
Mahanadi has taken its rise, It appears, therefore, that Utkala extended 
from the river Suvarnarekha on the north to the river Rsikulya on 
the south, and from Citropala Mahanadi river of the C. P, on the 
west to the sea on the east. 

However, the king with his party proceeded eastwards (ii, 2, 12) 
and then reached the Ekamrakanana. Ekamrakanana is Bhuvanesvara 
and it is said that they crossed the river Gandhavaha, which is but 
too natural, for Ekamrakanana was situated on that river. Here it 
is said that the king Indradyumna enquired about the distance of the 
ksetra from that place. ‘Ksetra’ here obviously means Puri, for 
Bhuvanesvara, as we have seen, was included in the ksetra. The king 
of Utkala replied that it was yet 3 yojanas. Three yojanas is perhaps 
equivalent to some 25 miles (JR AS, 1904, p, 83) which roughly speak- 
ing may be supposed to be 30 miles, the distance between Puri 
and Bhuvanesvara, 

So it seems that the topographical records of the Skanda Purana 
involved in the description of the Purusottamaksetra evince a 
fairly good knowledge of the compilers regarding the modern Orissa 
division of Bihar and Orissa province. It can be concluded that this 
geographical knowledge could hardly have been obtained except 
from an actual visit to that Tirtha by some person. 


Sashibhusan Chaudhuri 



Birbhum and Western Bengal in the Eighteenth Century: 

An Economic and Sociological Study 

It is proposed in these pages to present some material for an 
economic history of Ihrbhum and Western Bengal during the eight- 
eenth century. This period has been chosen because it seems to 
present, either in germ, or in full, the action and development of the 
forces that led India from its mediaeval period to modern age. The 
breaking up of the Mughal Empire is one great leading charac- 
teristic of tliis century ; the rise of the new political forms under which 
India has carried on its existence ever since is the other one. 

It is not the plan, however, to sketch the political events that mark 
the decline and downfall of the Muhammadan regime in India, nor 
those that have to do with the origin of new dynasties and the begin- 
nings of the British power. It will be largely the inner development 
of the 1 8th century India, which will claim our attention. 

This period was not only destructive but just as truly creative. 
It developed or rather perfected all the forms to which the economic 
life in nearly all its activities has clung to the present day. 

The advantage of choosing a rather limited area of India, only a 
small portion of one of its provinces, namely that portion of Bengal 
which lies west of the Hughli and takes in the northern portion of 
the present Burdwan Division, largely ignoring the District of Midna- 
pore, will be that it will enable us to make a more minute study of 
this region than would have been possible if all of Bengal had been 
chosen. A provincial or even local colouring of our pages will be 
at least as much of an advantage as a disadvantage j it will make 
possible a more intensive treatment of our subject. 

The great historic landmarks of India in the i8th century are 
the death of Aurangzeb, the last great Mughal Emperor in 1707, 
the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739, the battle of Plassey in 
I 757 » and of Bengal, the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793. These four dates respectively mark the end of the line of 
really capable emperors, the end of Delhi as a political influence, 
the actual beginning of British dominion in India and the stereo- 
typing of the Muhammadan fiscal policy, for Bengal at least, into 
that of modern British India. 
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On the crowded canvas of Indian history in the i8th century, 
which was partly European history enacted In Asia, —the struggle 
between France and England for world dominion,— -there are 
many brilliant figures and countless events of historical import- 
ance. It is not our purpose to touch upon any historical event or 
person having no bearing on the economic history of that part of 
Bengal which we have chosen for treatment. The contemporary events 
of all Indian history will therefore only be utilized in as far as they 
contribute to a clearer perspective of the significance of the economic 
history of the territory concerned. Yet even for tliis modest attempt, 
the preliminary will probably have to be a hasty sketch of the events 
of northern and western India which vitally affected also the history 
of Bengal, 

The rise of the Mahratta power really belongs to the preceding 
century, yet the Mahrattas continued to be the disturbing element 
in India almost throughout the i8th century. In importance they 
are clearly the first of the purely Indian factors, which created this 
turbulent period. The second factor is probably the gradual 
rising of that firm of British merchants and adventurers, called 
the East India Company, to a place of supreme political power 
and influence among the split-up principalities of the time. And 
thirdly, there was also the quiet persistence of Indian conservat- 
ism of the village community, and the ties of religion and custom, 
holding out against the intrusion of a new time and new political 
ideals. This whole century presents the fearful spectacle of 
an almost unbroken series of political cataclysms and upheavalst 
Whether it will be possible to trace side by side with these violent 
changes in political history a somewhat orderly evolution of economic 
theory working out into definite economic institutions, laws and fixed 
customs, the following pages will show. The hectic history of the 
eighteenth century finally crystalized into the more even tenor 
of that of the ninteenth century ; civil law and order finally suc- 
ceeded racial feuds and political anarchy, and the Pax Britannica ended 
up the most prolonged period of bloodshed and misery that India 
in her long history had ever known. It will be necessary first of all 
to go a few centuries back tracing the meagre supply of materials 
which tlie Muhammadan historians provided for this period of India 
and Bengal. Much spade work will have still to be done to get a clearer 
view of the history of the semi-independent kingdom of this region, 
notably, that of Birbhum. 

DECEMBER, 1929 
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This whole region was known in Akbar*s time as Madaran ; 
under that name Abifl Fazl in his famous Imperial Gazetter, the Am- 
i-Akbafi, lists what is now known as the larger portion of the districts 
of Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan, with portions of Midnapur, Hughli 
and Howrah, 


The Pargana System of Fiscal Administration 

The most common unit of fiscal administration in Muhammadan 
India was the Pargana. In AkbaFs famous gazetteer, the AinFAkbariy 
the term pargana is not used, the word mahal is substituted for it, 
and we are informed that the twelve provinces of the empire, as they 
existed tlien, contained 105 sirkars. Every sirkar was again sub- 
divided into mahals^ of which a total of 2,467 are enumerated. 

Akbar and the Mughals were not the originators of this system 
of land division. Credit has been given to Sher Shah for adopting 
the pargana system uniformly all over his empire, but pargana seems 
to have existed in Sikandar LudTs time and probably earlier. 
Kalika Ranjan Qanungo in his excellent ‘Biography of Sher Shah' 
(Calcutta, 1921) thinks that the terms mahal, as used in Akbar's time, 
and pargana, are exactly equivalent. The empire in Akbar's time 
according to Abul Fazl, the composer of the Ain^i-Akbarl, had 
105 sirkarsy with 2,737 townships (kasbahs), or, as Mr, Qanungo 
counts them, 86 sirkars with 2,467 mahals. Whether the S3'stem 
of mahals was kept up long is doubtful. The Aind~Akbariy as it is, 
has the appearance of a somewhat pedantic classification and systema- 
tization, which may or may not have existed in reality throughout all 
the empire. In the stormy times that followed the age of Akbar 
there was every chance for provincial administrative peculiarities 
to assert themselves, and by the time of the arrival of the British 
in Bengal there seems to have existed, at least in that province, a 
much larger number of parganas than can be accounted for by com- 
paring any given part of Bengal of modern times with the corres- 
ponding part of Abul Fazl's list. (See, for instance, the original 
Twenty-four Parganas of the district which now goes by that name).^ 


I In North India the Sirkar^ as an administrative unit, existed 
down to British times. In extant documents that have come to my 
knowledge, the Sirkars of Sambhal, Kanauj, Karnaul were mentioned 
in the second half of the i8th century. Even in Bengal, we find the 
Sirkar Srihatta (Sylhet) at least as late as 1685. 
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Again, take, the present district of Birbhum which contains 22 
parganas, 4 tappas (Haripur, Khirni, Nuni said Shah Alampur), 8 
taluks and i chakla (Gokulta), a total of 35 units. That these 
different terms of administrative division have not always been used 
consistently, is certain. The District Gazetteer of Birbhum, for in- 
stance, calls Amdahara and Supur taluks^ while in Sherwill’s survey 
of 1855 Amdahara is called a pargana. It seems that the division 
into parganas not merely served fiscal purposes, but was also utilized 
in other departments. The village Amdahara, for instance, origi- 
nally had the munsiff’s court for this part of the district. As late as 
1867, the court, which is now in Bolpur, was held in that out of the 
way village, about six miles to the north of Bolpur. 

Even in upper India the farmans and deeds concerning landed 
property from Jahangir's time seem to use the term pargana through- 
out, rather than mahal (Cf., Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of 
Archaeology, 1926). The same seems to be the case in Bengal. 

Much of the system of administration as found in the Ain-i- 
Akbari may have existed merely on paper. At any rate, the names 
of sirkarSi and even whole provinces, kept changing their names 
and even their boundaries during the later Mughal age. 

MadaraUy one of the sirkars of Abul Fazl, including the greater 
part of the present Birbhum district with portions of neighbouring 
district, does not figure much after Akbar's time as an administra- 
tive unit. Most likely the rise and extension of the kingdom of 
Birbhum during that time, and the larger part of all Bengal becom- 
ing practically an independent kingdom not long after Aurangzib's 
time, had something to do with the disappearance of the name of 
Madaran from public records. In one of Bankim Chatlerjee's novels, 
Durgeshnandini, there figures a fort, Garh Mandaran in Midnapur, 
indicating evidently the locality from which the name of the Sirkar 
had been derived. 


Due to the institution of chaklas by Murshid Ali Khan, about 
1722, and due also to other causes, the Sirkars of Bengal do not 
figure largely in history. On the whole, the endeavour of the 
Muhammadan rulers to substitute and emphasize the larger unit for the 
smaller, sirkars for parganas, chaklas for sirkars, and the subah as 
the unit covering a whole country, was not very successful in Bengal, 
due to the political disturbances and the existence of many semi- 
independent principalities. 
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From Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal (p. 428), we learn the name 
of one of the fiscal offifcers appointed by Slier Shah in this part of the 
country. The old Pandit’s chronicle used by Hunter states as follows : 

‘'Slier Shah made over Soory to Adoola, the son of Boduroolah. 
In 1540 Sher Shah with 500,000 (?) Afghans defeated Hoomaon at 
Canouj and mounted the throne of Delhi, In the following year 
he came to Gour and divided it into several districts^ over each of 
which he placed a district ruler. These governors had a superior 
who adjusted disputes and acted as the Viceroy of Sher Shah." 

This statement is essentially correct and refers to the institution 
of the fiscal system into sirkars and mahals as discussed above. 
What the relation of Adoola was to the later Muhammadan dynasty 
of Birbhum, I have not been able to trace. 

The Riyazul-Salatin then tells us also the name of that chief 
officer placed in charge of the whole of Bengal. It was Qazi Fazilat, a 
scholar of Agra, who was set in a position of overlordship over these 
tribal chiefs. He is praised for his honesty and scholarship (p. 145). 

But from Badauni, another Muhammadan historian, we learn that 
not all people shared this favourable estimate of Qazi’s character, 
for some called him Qazi Fazihat which means Ignominity (p, 474). 

The office of this Qazi was evidently of a judiciary *kind. Subahs 
as administrative units were a Mughal creation. The Sur kings being 
a somewhat short-lived dynasty did not get time to consolidate their 
regime sufficiently so as to produce a standardised history of their 
own empire. The writing of their history was largely left to the 
mercy of the Mughal dynasty, and therefore as regards strict historical 
accuracy and fairness, the results were not always good. Men like 
Badauni wrote carefully, and on the whole truthfully, and if they 
could not, under the new regime, tell all they knew about the Sur 
dynasty, they certainly have preserved for ns much of its history. 

It would be interesting to trace back, as far as the rather insuffi* 
cient material allows, the history of some of the geographical units of 
the Muhammadan revenue system. The tappa Haripur, for instance, 
includes Rajnagar, the old capital of the former kingdom of Birbhum, 
How did it happen that this region, settled by Muhammadans since 
early 13th century, has a Hindu name ? Here is a matter for reflection 
and a field for investigation. 

One of the oldest names of administrative units in this district is 
perhaps the Fargana Khatanga (or . Hukmapur Taluk) which com- 
prises the town of Suri. The close neighbourhopd. of Birsinglipiir 
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to Khatanga seems to throw some light on the relation that must 
have existed between Rajnagar, the old capital of Birbhum, and Suri, 
the present headquarters of the district. Leaving aside traditions 
and old wives' fables, it is likely that the Afghan family of Shams 
Khan, the father of Asadiillah Khan, having acquired some govern- 
ment post during Slier Shah’s time or after, gradually took over the 
little Flindu kingdom of Birsinghpur. Such a principality actually 
existed and it is just as likely that they were the predecessors of the 
Muhammadan dynasty at Rajnagar and the real chieftains of that 
part of the country, rather than the legendary Hindu dynasty of 
Rajnagar of which Hunter, following local tradition, has found only one 
name, Bir Rajah, which is somewhat meaningless, or at least vague. 
There are, besides these two Bir dynasties, those of Birsinghpur and 
Suri, at least two or three more places beginning with Bir at 
various places in Birbhum and all these places seem well pro- 
vided with traditions about dynasties of Bir Rajahs, and certainly 
can show ruins to substantiate their claims partly. So it seems a 
fair question, whether such places owe their name to certain indivi- 
duals or families, or whether these families owe their designation to 
their local dwelling places and possessions.^ 

This much seems clear that the Hindus and the Muhammdans 
continued their struggle for supremacy all over West Bengal through- 
out the Muhammadan period. For this also the history of the 
adjacent principality of Burdwan (with its semi-independent Zemindars), 
and Bishnupur (with its old dynasty of ruling Hindu princes), 
furnish many proofs, 

Mr, Mahimaranjan Chuckerburty of Hetampur Rajbati thinks that 


I The first four rulers of the Birbhum dynasty (1600*1751) were 
known as Diwans, only their successors used the title Raja. Is this 
a clue of their original dependence on Birsinghpur ? 

There is a Raja Narendra Singha and a Kumar Birsingha as 
late as 1729, taking land on lease from the Rajnagar Raj. (See Mitra; 
Early Bengali Prose, p. 44). 

Thus it would seem that strong Hindu influences are traceable 
in the region of the Morakhi river within the old Hindu parganas (or 
former principalities) of Maureswar, Khatanga and Haripur, while 
in the south, in the basin of the middle Ajay, we have the old pargana 
of Senbhum harking back traditionally, to the pre-Muhammadan 
times and the renowned Sen dynasty in Bengal, . 
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the Pargana of Alinagar in the neighbourhood of Hetarapur originated 
as late as the l8th century taking its name from Ali Naki Khan, the 
son of Diwan Badi iil-Zamam Khan (See his Birbhiim Vivarana, vol. I). 

Another line of investigation that suggests itself is to trace some 
technical terms of office and fiscal administration from the time 
before Akbar through the Mughal period, down to the British times. 

The Office of Shiqdar 

The earliest reference to this office seems to be in Al- 
Badaimi's Muntakhah-ulTazvairikh. According to this author, Sultan 
Bahlul Liidi of Dellii in 1479 A.d. appointed Shiqdars (Commission- 
ers, as Ranking translates) in a newly conquered territory in the 
Doab (Ranking’s Badauni, p. 479). 

Qanungo mentions in his life of Sher Shah that Babar also 
appointed Shiqdars and futherniore quotes a passage from the 
Caitanya Caritamrta, which proves the existence of Shiqdars around 
Brndabana during the reign of Sultan Sikandar Ludi. 

Qanungo goes on to say that in Sher Shah's time each sirkar 
(division) had a chief shiqdar and a chief munsif — the two heads 
of the military and civil departments respectively. It seems that in 
those days the chief munsif, beside his judicial capacity, was also in 
charge of the revenue system of his sirkar. 

With the reign of Jahangir a change took place, at least in Bengal, 
in the administration of the country. The change was from a mili- 
tary administration to a civil government. In the first year of 
Jahangir's reign, according to Riyazul Salatin (p. 168. note) a Nazim 
and a Diwan were appointed for Bengal to replace the former office of 
sipasalar of Akbar’s time. 

The Fauzdar however continued as a police officer and magistrate 
in charge of several parganas, and how his office affected the land 
revenue system will be seen from the following extracts, one of which 
is from the Ain-i-Akbari, to show the underlying idea of revenue 
collection in Mughal times. 

“Whenever a Zemindar, or a collector of the royal or jagir lands, 
is disobedient, he (the Fauzdar) shall endeavour to bring him back 
to his duty by fair words.” 

The subsequent passages go on, however, to lay down how 
military operations against such refractory and disobedient officers 
should be conducted, 
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'‘For a service which can be affected by infantry, he shall not 
employ cavalry. He must not be precipitate mu attacking a fort but 
encamp his troops beyond the reach of its guns ” etc. Even as late 
as 1788 a passage is on record which shows how, in some parts of 
India at least, the revenue had to be raised by the central government 
by sheer military force. 

“Within a mile of the town Lissari I met with Fatehsingh’s army, 
consisting chiefly of horse which collected the revenue from the 
district and the Cathyware (Kathiawad ?) country. I understand that 
Fatehsingh sends yearly an army of 20,000 horse to the inland 
districts, without which he could not obtain ‘a single Calami (Dr, 
Hove, quoted in Whitworth’s Anglo-Indian Dictionary). 

It seems clear however that Bengal, even Western Bengal> with 
the exception of the border principalities of Bisnupur and Birbhum, 
in the eighteenth century, had become fairly normal as far as 
civil administration was concerned. While we hear of Fauzdars for 
most of the sections in Western Bengal — Mir Kasim had even appoint- 
ed one for Birbhum — the separation between executive and military 
government on the one hand, and civil government entrusted with 
finance and revenue on the other, was fairly clear cut and consistent. 

In Siva Ratan Mitra’s Types of Early Bengali Prose, we have 
the Shiqdar clearly mentioned as a fiscal officer, together with the 
Karkun. These two, the Shiqdar and the Karkun^ were in charge of 
the revenue department in each pargana, In the majority of cases 
both officers were Bengalees, usually Brahmins. 

The papers showing this state of things range in date from i 707 “ 
1786 A.D. and relate to the following parganas, or smaller units, 
all in or around Birbhum : — Zayanjal, Ekbarshahi, Khatanga, Taluk 
Alinagar, Taluk Purandarpiir. It is not clear whether these two 
taluks were in a class, as far as land tenure goes, different from 
the parganas, nor does this question concern us here. 

The earliest of these records is the copy of a sauad made out by 
Raja Asadullah Khan of Birbhum (1697*1718 A.D.) who is styled 
Diwan Sahib ^ however, from the year 1707 A.D. 

The Sanad is addressed to Vaikuntliaram Datta, Stqdar^ and 
Madhusudan Sarma, Karkun, and deals with 10 bighas of land in 
the Pargana of Khatanga, of which these two officials must have 
been in charge. (See Mitra, p. 54). 

This goes to prove that the Siqdars had become revenue officers 
before Murshid AH Khan’s revenue reforms in 1722 A.D. 



6^4 birbhum and Western bengal in the eighteenth century 


Zamindars 

If our analysis were extended to the term and office of Zamindars 
we would find that the term and office underwent similar changes 
during the centuries. 

Some writers have held that Zamindars originally were revenue 
officers, or tax collectors, pure and simple. This might have been 
the interpretation and meaning of the word as taken by the central 
government in the Muhammadan times. The actual practice, especially 
in the outlying districts of Bengal, in border principalities like Bisnu- 
pur, Birbhum, etc, even then was however quite different. 

Here the Muhammadan fiscal ideal, as developed in upper India, 
came at once in conflict with Hindu tradition and practice of the 
centuries. 

Especially in Western Bengal, the Hindu Zamindar always had 
been, or had tended to become^ a hereditary landholder with grow- 
ing administrative and judiciary powers, a semi-independent ruling 
chief. Sher Shah seems to have appointed or confirmed such 
semi-independent chiefs in certain principalities on the frontier of 
the empire, to keep in check the surrounding hill tribes of the present 
Santal Parganas and of the Chota Nagpur region. 

The Ain-i-Akbari mentions Zamindary troops, which must have 
been Levies raised by the different sirkars of the empire not so much 
by imperial officers as by the local Zamindars. These Levies did 
hardly form a part of the regular Mughal army. 

Whether these Zamindars of xAikbar^s time were considered an 
integral part of the fiscal system of the empire is not clear. The 
empire found them in existence, and dealt with them in the best way 
it could, not always gently, as they were not always willing to act as 
revenue officers of the empire, but rather preferred to keep the 
revenues of their territories for their own uses. 

In Jahangir's time we find a deputy of the Nazim of Bengal going 
out in the interior to chastise some Zamindars in Orissa. (Riyazul- 
Salatin, p. i88). 

As the Zamindars mentioned by the Riyazul-Salatin during the 
governorship of Azimush Shan^ son of Aurangzib (1697-1/04), are 
put together with Amirs and Fanzdars^ they seem to have been 
considered regular imperial, rather than feudal, dependent revenue 
officers. 

The scene was near Dacca and the passage says, ^‘The Amirs, 
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Fauzdars and Zamindars, with appropriate contingents drawn from 
their respective mahals, presented themselves, before the Prince with 
gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in his royal progress” 

(P* 239). 

Azim-us'shan’s rival and successor in the Nizamatc of Bengal, 
Murshid AH Kh.an, resumed all jagirs in Bengal, giving their former 
holders jagirs in Orissa instead (p. 249). 

How that Nawab treated Zamindars who did not pay up their 
arreas of land-rent is well known. Also here the Riyaz seems to make 
a distinction between two different classes of defaulters. It says : 
“He used to thrust into this reservoir (of filth) the defaulting Zamin- 
dars and defaulting Collectors of Revenue C Tlie former I think are the 
hereditary Zamindars and the latter more recently appointed officials. 
Such instances could be multiplied by reference to the above authority, 
and to the Tawarik Bangla (Francis Glad winks translation) which is a 
real treasure of concise, and at the same time, interesting information, 
to be used of course with care and discrimination. 

The most curious case of how old terminologies arc often at 
variance with changed conditions and with actual facts is found 
in Mitra, p. 6 r, in sa 7 tad oi the year 1782 A. C., made out by the 
Birbhum Raja just a few years before the British instituted the 
present Birbhum District, to the following officials of the Pargana 
Zayanujal : — 

*'Mutasuddhiyan mahatmat o amenan hal o hastakabal o chaudhariyan 
o kanungoyan o zemindaran o talukdaran mostajeran. 

To all these, the safiad announces that some 15 bighas of land 
had been transferred from some certain Sheik to his brother, agree- 
ably to the parwana by the (late) Vedninda (VeJa-denying) Muhum- 
mad Azd Zaina Khan, Zamindar of Birbhum. 

Here the term Zemindar is used twice in the same document, 
once for the great landholder of Birbhum ( Asad-ul-Zaman Khan 1752 * 
1777 A.C. was the last real ruler of Birbhum) and then again the same 
term is applied to another sort of Zemindars, classed with all sorts 
of small obscure officials, village headmen and others. 

Also in Birbhum the eighteenth century was a period of uphea- 
vals, a breaking up of the old order of things. The landed property 
of the Birbhum Raj was sold out to various parties, the Rajas of 
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Hetampur becoming its chief successors as Zemindars in western 
Birbhum. Political ii\discretion of the more ambitious, resistance to 
the rising British power, internal intrigues and family feuds, incapability 
of the later scions, had their share in bringing about the downfall of 
this dynasty which had once fairly been on its way to political 
leadership in Bengal. 


( To he continued') 


Gottlieb Schanzlin 


The Three Great Philosophers of Kerala* 

I propose to describe here some of the traditions current 
amongst us, regarding the founders of the three thcistic systems of 
philosophy, the three venerable figures of divine wisdom, I mean, Pra- 
bhakara Bhatta, ^ri Sahkar.Tcarya and Purnaprajua Madlivacarya. 
Regarding the first and the last of these, even traditions are few and 
far between, and consequently very brief notices alone must for the 
present suffice. But something more is possible regarding Sii San- 
karacarya, the most outstanding figure in the whole range of San- 
skrit literature and a name to conjure with for poets and bhaktas and 
philosophers ; and the aspects I propose to describe here this evening 
are not what have often been emphasised by every writer of Mindu 
religion and philosophy, but the peculiarly Malayali traits in the life 
and work of the great seer. I mean to set forth here the Malayali 
version of the great seer’s life and to briefly dwell on what he has 
done for the material well-being of the Malayali society, and lastly 
to explain the all comprehending, the all including character of the 
superb system of philosophy elaborated by him. Any notice of Sri 
Sankaracarya’s life and activity is itself a topic of absorbing interest 
and the aspects here presented must also be interesting not only for 


* A lecture delivered at Nagpur under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity# 
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this reason, but also because these have not yet been emphasised, nor 
have been brought out to the forefront. This * then is probably one 
reason why in every notice of the great seer’s life and work, nothing 
is said about his c^antribution to the material well-being of a nation — a 
contribution that is neither mean nor insignificant. The popular ignor- 
ance of this aspect, namely that the saintly philosopher and bhakta 
has also figured as an eminent sociologist, has organised an enduring 
society of a very beneficent character is my best excuse for including 
a reference to this topic also. I propose to deviate from the chrono- 
logical order and deal first with Prabhakara Bhatta, then with Madlivii- 
carya and lastly with Sri Sahkaracarya. 

Prabhrikara belonged to the Kittolli Mana in Vedanattm-Gramam. 
This family originally belonged to the Panniyur Gramam, but sub- 
sequently migrated from there on account of a religious schism, leading 
to the destruction of the Varahamurti temple at Panniyur, vvhich 
took place in the sixties of the sixth century as a tradition supported 
by the Kalivacakam, cittacalanam, would have it. This explains the 
statement that Prabhakara belonged to the Panniyur sect and besides 
gives the earliest limit of our author. One incident of Prabhakara’s 
school days is handed down by tradition and it may be recounted here. 
His Guru used to be exceedingly severe towards him, and in spite 
of all his efforts he could never win a smile, or nod of appreciation, 
from his teacher. The precocious lad took this attitude on the part 
of the teacher seriously to heart and resolved to murder his Guru. 
He got into his house and hid himself there. While he was awaiting 
there an opportune moment to commit the rash deed, he chanced 
to overhear his Giiru singing his praises and prophesying that he 


was bound to be the greatest scholar of his day and the stoutest 
opponent of the alien creeds and faiths in the land. It was this 
conviction of his, he was telling his wife, that made him unnecessarily 
severe towards him and be such a cruel taskmaster, for thus alone 

he could draw out the best in him and fit him out for the hfe of 

stress and strain in store for him. This was too much for the 
to hear, this expression of opinion of his master, and he cou d contain 
himself no longer. The impulsive lad rushed to the feet of h.s master, 
and with tears in his eyes made a clean breast of all h.s wicked designs 
against him. He. then, enquired of his what pay ammm 

was for such a heinous crime, and he was told that he must burn 
himself in a fire made of husk. No sooner was expiatory rite an- 
nounced than he prepared himself to undergo the ordeal. The Gum 
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persuaded him to desist, but no amount of persuasion on his part 
would prevent him fr6m his stern resolve. There was the pyre got 
ready, and the lad, all the more brilliant for this his firm resolve, 
jumped into it. Thereupon, as a last measure of rescue, the Guru 
asked him to glorify the name of Sri Krsna, tlie greatest of Karma- 
yOgins. In obedience to this, the last behest of his teacher, he began 
a Kavya, the ^rikr^navilasa^ the loveliest of Kavyas, The Lord's 
name was sufficiently powerful to keep him unscathed in the blazing 
fire j it only exhausted itself, and the boy shone all the more radiant 
for the ordeal. Having thus washed off his sins, he continued his 
studies with redoubled vigour and gave the utmost satisfaction to his 
master. The same tradition makes it out that his real name was 
Siikumara, and it is reported that one of the most sacred objects of 
worship in the Kumbalam Sabha Madham was the pair of slippers 
used by this great Acarya. Local legends and traditions are not more 
prolific regarding Prabhakara. 

Before I conclude my notes on MlmaiJis'a, I must make at 
least a passing reference to our subsequent contribution to this 
field of philosophy, and I shall confine myself to the notice of one 
particular family, I mean, the Payyur Patta Mana. This family, 
familiarly known as Bhatta Mana or Patta Mana, may well be termed 
the central stronghold and the most prominent custodian of this 
Sastra; and naturally so, because it traces its descent from that re- 
doubtable champion of Bhrittamata, MandanamiSra,' who later 
subscribed to the Advaita creed under the overpowering logic and 
brilliant eloquence of Sri Sankaracarya. About a thousand years 
after the time of Prabhakara, i.e., about the i6th century, Bhatta Mana 
came out into the full limelight of scholarly eminence and was able 
to count amongst the children well nigh a dozen of first rate scholars. 
Rsi, Sankara and Bliavadasa were brothers, of whom only the eldest, 
Rsi, following the local custom, married, and through his wife Gaurl 
begot eight sons and one daughter. Of these eight children, the 
eldest was ParamesVara who is also known as Mimamsa Cakravarti. 
He is the author of many works, the following being so far knovyn : 
(i) A commentary called Pradlpa on Sahara Bhasya, ( 2 ) A commen- 


I Cf. the concluding verses of the commentary on Sphota Siddhi : 
Mandaniicaryakrtayo yenadhiyanta krtsna6ah/ 
tadvam§yena mayapye§a racitaradhya devatam// 
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tary on Mandanami§ra's Sphota Siddhij (3) A commentary on Ka^ika; 

(4) A brief commentary on Jaimini, called Mimaii/sasuti iirthasamgraham; 

(5) A commentary on NUitattvavirbhava of Cidananta ; and (6) A 

commentary on Tattvabindu, called Tattvabhavana. This Paramesvara 
is, be it noted, a disciple of Saiikara and Bhavadasa, uncles or Appans, 
as they are called here. Another brother is Narayana, who is the author 
of a commentary on Mandanamisra’s Bhavaviveka and Vibhrama- 
viveka. Still another brother is a Vasudeva who is the author of a 
number of works, of which the following arc now known : (i) Devi- 
caritam, a Yamaka Kavya, in praise of his family patron goddess ; 
(2) Satyatapah, Katha dealing with the story of Satyatapas, or Maharsi, 
one of the ancestors of the family; (3) Sivodayam, dealing with the 
life of himself and his eight brothers ; (4) Acyutallla, a kavya 

in praise of his family deity, Sri Krsna ; (5) Kaumfirilayuktimala, 
being a narrative of the principles as maintained in the arguments of 
Kumarila in his Mimainsavarttika. Bhavadasa, one of their uncles, 
is the author of a commentary on the Kalpaslitras, while Vi.snu, another 
member of the family, is the author of a work known as Nyayatattva- 
satpgraham, and a cousin of Narayana commented upon it ; he is 
also the author of a tika, a commentary on Kumarila t 5 lokavarttika. 
Again another Narayana, a son of Visnu, is the author of a commen- 
tary, called Visamagranthabhedikafcika, on Mandanaks Bhavanaviveka. 
The eight brothers, the two uncles, and the two cousins lived in the 
same age and naturally gave great lustre to the family. It needs 
scarcely be said that these brothers and cousins were not unworthy 
successors of their glorious progenitor. 

The only sister of the eight brothers was also not void of her 
greatness ; for her son is the great Meppatur Narayana Bhatfcatlri, one 
of the greatest poets and grammarians of Kerala. Wiiile a detailed 
notice of this author I must reserve for another occasion I must pre- 
force refer to an interesting anecdote. It was the custom amongst 
the brothers for all of them to meet together on the anniversary day 
of their beloved father, and it was a convention amongst them that 
they must each produce an original Sastric work, before they could 
take part in the ceremony. Our poet also used to attend this meet- 
ing of the brothers, and on one occasion he placed before them a 
work, known as Bhutidharanakhandanam and [^resented it to the 
brothers. Before the brothers would proceed to the performance of 
their parentis ^raddha ceremony, they sat down and controverted 
every one of the arguments brought forward by Bhattatlri, They 
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convinced him, and he was forced to destroy his treatise. Whatever 
be the truth of this tradition, one thing is certain, and that is, that 
Bhatfcatlri was not only a follower of the Bhatfca school, but is [Pro- 
bably the only original Malayali writer on this school of Mimainsa 
Dar§ana after his uncles. He is the author of the Mana part of the 
work Manameyoclaya, while Me3^a was written by another Narayana 
Bhusiira, a protege of the Zamorin, Manaveda of Calicut, who lived 
towards the latter half of the 17th century. This work is an impor- 
tant treatise in support of the Bhatta school, and is quoted as an 
authority. One more work on this school of philosophy also is avail- 
able, ascribed to a Malayali, and tliat is a treatise of the nature of 
a commentary on the Miirari school of Mimarnsfi by a Nambutiripad, 
belonging to the famous Khtallur Mana. No further details about 
the work and its author are available. 

Other than these and the works of Prabhrdmra, our land has not 
produced any contribution to develop the Mlinaiusa Darsana, at least 
so far as is now available. This may appear at first strange, especially 
when it is remembered that our land has produced a number of 
scholars in other branches of Sanskrit learning. It is possible that 
some works may yet be discovered, but even then our contribution 
in this field must necessarily be small, because of our innate and 
natural respect for the old and the traditional in all religious matters. 
In concluding this subject, I have only to state that the existence, 
side by side, of the two schools of MTaiaiasri philosophy has colourfxl 
the Srauta and Smarta rites of the Nambutlri Brahmins to an 
appreciable extent, and this deserves yet to be estimated. This is the 
least explored of the branches of enquiry that our land opens out 
to the research student, and since its enquiry is bound to be interesting 
it invites a number of scholars for its exploration. 

Coming to the Dvaita school of philosophy, its founder is Purna- 
prajiia Madhvacarya, a name which is rightly held in great esteem 
by a large section of Hindus. The son of Madhyageha Bhatfeacarya, 
Vasudeva — this was the real name of the Acarya — was born in the 
year 4300 K.E. i.e., in or about 1198 A.D. at Pajakaksetra, near Udipi, 
through the grace of the Lord enshrined in that seat of religion. 
His Upanayana ceremony was celebrated in his eighth year, and he 
was educated by a Brahmin teacher, belonging to the family of Kavun- 
gumtot>tam. Naturally endowed with a religious turn of mind, he 
left his home in his eleventh year and, repairing to the sacred shrine 
of Rajatapidha at Udipi, became the disciple of the venerable sage 
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^rl Acyuta Preksacarya. Not long after, with the due permisson of 
his parents, he accepted Sannyasa from him^ and in course of time 
became raised to the stage of a Paramahan^sa and studied 
meanwhile the Vedas, the Vedaugas and the various Kalas. Thus 
his native genius became well endowed with sastric learning and 
richly developed by religious training, which eminently fitted him 
for reforming the Hindu religion, so as to make it appeal to the 
multitude. It was while his Guru was expounding Srimad Bhaga- 
vatam that Vasudeva Paramahamsa, now called Madhvacarya, first 
showed in public his original views. On that occasion, he put forth 
an exposion of th^ text as original as it was independent, and sup- 
ported it with a wealth of arguments that could not be overcome. 
His views were naturally accepted by his Guru and his jSlsyas, and 
these acclaimed him as a religious leader. Better known thereafter 
as Purnaprajiia, literally filled with true knowledge^ he made a tour all 
over India, announcing his view of religion and philosophy and gain- 
ing new converts everywhere. On his return, he wrote a Gita-Bhasya 
from the Dvaita point of view, and then repaired to Badari for a 
course of penance. The result of his stay there was the production 
of a Sutra Bhasya and Bharatartha-prakasikCi, which he completed 
after his return to Udipi. It was again during one of his tours 
that he came across Trivikrama Panditacarya, the then redoubtable 
champion of the Advaita school and converted him to maintain and 
uphold his new philosophy. Besides Trivikrama, he had a number 
of disciples of no mean attainments. All these he ordained as Para- 
mahamsas and assigned them each to a particular temple founded 
by him to propagate his tenets. Another aspect of the great seer’s 
activity consisted in founding a number of temples and in elaborat- 
ing a new code of temple rituals, in which the lantric and Mantric 
codes were harmoniously blended together. Having thus discharged 
his mission in life, he laid down his mortal cod at Udipi in 5278 
K.E. 

This in a nutshell is the information tliat I have been able to get 
regarding the seer Purnaprajna Madhvficarya. Considering his life 
and work; one is inclined to find in him not an intellectual giant, 
evolving a new philosoph}^ to serve as the sheet anchor for the Plindu 
religion, but a lovable personality of a lofty type, evolving a philoso- 
phical religion of a particular character, intended not to satisfy the 
superior intellingentia but the ordinary layman, and making his appeal 
not so much to reason as to emotion. Prabhakara’s work appealed 
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only to a particular class of people, tlie Brahmins ; tliough Sri Sah- 
karacarya excluded nqne from his cult, it appealed only to the higher 
intellectual circle and practically affected only those who had 
Vedimta-vicara by birth-right. Consequently, these revivals did not 
affect the vast majority of ordinary Hindus, and they were none the 
better off for them. These do not help the ordinary man to see and 
feel religion, do not supply him with a personal god to satisfy the 
natural cravings of the soul for the same ; and no wonder, therefore, 
that the systematised teachings of Purva-Mlmainsa, as expounded by 
Prabhfikara, and those of Uttara Mlmaipsa, as expounded by v^aiikara, 
both alike failed to make the necessary religious appeal to the seething 
multitude, on whom the impression of the Buddhistic and Jainistic 
tenets was still afresh. It was time therefore that some reformation 
was introduced into the practical religion of the masses — a work which 
fell to the lot of Madhvacarya to achieve. He categorically enunci- 
ated a personal God, and thus helped to satisfy the natural cravings 
of all ; raised up temples and elaborated a code of temple rituals 
which was the result of the harmonious fusion of the Mantric and 
Tantric rites, and which, to the ordinary man, was as grand as it was 
solemn ; he threw open the doors of salvation to all alike by insisting 
on Sraddha and Bhakti as instruments thereof ; and finally supported 
the edifice of his new cult by postulating a new philosophy. Easy 
to understand, easy to practice and potent in its appeal, this new cult 
soon became popular amongst a considerable section of Hindus, to 
whom a blind orthodoxy denied the privileges of Vedic rituals and 
Vedantic lore. It will thus be seen that Madhvacarya’s work con- 
sisted in supplying a systematised religion to the average Hindus. 
In other words, then, while Prabhakara Guru and Sri Saiikaracarya 
saved Hinduism, Madhvacarya saved a large section of Hindus falling 
away from it. The cult propagated by him may, therefore, be charac- 
terised as being the natural and legitimate supplement to the work 
of his great predecessor— a cult which in character and tone is more 
religious than philosophical. 

We have already referred to Trivikrama Panfjitacarya, one of 
the greatest disciples of Madhvacarya, and a passing reference to 
this author cannot be out of place in this context, especially because 
there is a concensus of local tradition that this school was supplied 
with its concrete sastric basis through the writings of this disciple. 
This Nambutiri Brahmin, better known as Kavu Bha^tatlri, is a dis- 
tinguished scion of Kavu Mana, one of the well known aristocratic 
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families of North Malabar. He was originally a staunch Advaitavadin 
and in the flush of his sastric proficiency, he* went to see the great 
seer with the evident purpose of arguing with him and squashing 
his new system of philosophy. Madhvacarya soon divined his ulterior 
motives and accordingly brought forward an opportunity to start 
discussion. Glad of the opportunity, he soon began his discussion, 
but found the seer more than a match for all his learning and Gastric 
grit. The discussion went on unabated for fifteen days, and at last 
Trivikramacarya had to yield to Madhvacarya, and embrace his creed. 
Possessed of a high order of intelligence and a higher order 
of sastric attainments, this new convert became the pet disciple of 
the master and the chief spokesman of this school. The result was 
that while the seer contented himself with outlining his system, it 
was the great Trivikrama who developed and elaborated his master's 
creed, and raised it to a position of sastric equality with the Advaita 
philosophy. It will thus be seen that Kavu Hhattatlri, as he is popu- 
larly called, occupies in this school the same position that Sure^vara 
occupies in the system of Advaita philosophy. He therefore, looked 
upon as the sastrakara of the Dvaita school, one of the most impor- 
tant of his works being Tattvapradipa, and is naturally treated with 
as much respect as the founder himself is. 

One more feature I wish to notice here — a feature noticeable in 
the family of Trivikramacarya. Kavu Mana, as it is known, follows 
even to-day both the Advaita and the Dvaita schools of philosophy. 
When the members of the family are in the Vafcikkini, or the nor- 
thern wing of the house, they are Dvaitas and they strictly conform 
to the code of conduct laid down for the Dvaitas, while elsewere in 
the house they are Advaitas. This is something very unique, and 
could be seen only in our land. It is said that from the nor- 
thern wing of this house north-wards to the end of Kerala, Dvaitism 
predominates ; it is practically the only creed available. Thus this 
house is the meeting place of both Advaita and Dvaita, and nowhere 
is the difference between these schools more distinctly seen than here. 
It is also significant to point out that the two schools have here a 
common meeting ground and this, therefore, is a further confirmation 
of the fact that the Dvaita school is but a necessary supplement to 
the Advaita school. A local study in the place of its origin and the 
traditions of this unique family, I mean Kavu Mana, will help us to 
a considerable extent to reconstruct the environments in which this 
seer spent his life and had his being. But these 1 must preforce leave 
I,H.Q., DECEMBER, 1929 I3 
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to take up on a future occasion. With these cursory words, I shall 
pass on to one of the greatest of world*s philosophers, I mean Sri Sah- 
karacarabhagavatpadacarya to briefly glance at his life and work. 

The Malayalis have their own version of the life of the seer 
of divine wisdom. 1 have also been able in the course of my archaeo- 
logical researches to come across a small Kavya, called ‘Saiikara- 
carya-Caritam*, embodying the Malayali version. The work is written 
by one Govindanatha Yati, probably a Sannyasin, but decidedly a 
Malayali. He may probably be identified with the Govindanatha of 
the disciple of Rama Warriar, who has written the 
Yamaka-Kavya-Gaurikalyana. There is in it neither the frenzied 
flight of imagination, nor the pompous exaggeration, but it is charac- 
terised by a native simplicity, which fits but too well with the greatness 
of the theme. The contents of the work are, in the words of the author, 
as follows : — 

nibandhanam idam punyam adhyayanavakanvitam/ 
karomi yativaryasya nidesam samupasritah/ 
kathasaraksepa evadye dvitiye’ dhyaya udbhavah/ 
trtlye vyasasallapas turye prakSisyasambhavah/ 
sureSvarasya sisyasya sannyasah paficame tatah/ 
sagthe tu hastamalakatrotakabhikhyasisyayoh/ 
saptame muktidayinyah kaficya mrdiatmyakirtanam/ 
ramesvarakathakhyanam sarvapapaharam tatah/ 
sarvajfiananidhes tasya ^ankaracaryayoginah/ 
navame paramanandasayujyam anuvarnitam/ 

In the contents of the work, as also in the general tone, 
the author has preserved an epic style. The date of the work and the 
details of the author are not yet available. But from the general 
tenor of the composition, one inclines to assign it to not later than 
the lyth century. 

The revered Jagat Guru was born of a devout couple, originally 
hailing from the Panniyur Gramam' and then living at Kalati on 
the banks of the Alwaye River. Then 

sevyamano mahadcvas tabhyam bibhrad dvijakrtim/ 
atmanam darsayamasa tasmai svapne kadacana/ 
kiip tvam vafichasi vipreti suprsthena dvijanmana/ 
katpksami putram ity ukta§ §ambhul;i provaca tarn tada/ 

j Vide the statement in iSivarahasyam 

♦Kerala ^alalagrame viprapatnyatp madam^ajalj'^iti. 
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putrarp sarvagunopetam ekam sarvajfiam eva va/ 
aplcchasi bahun putran viparltan mahfsiira/ 
evam iikto niahidevas tain dvijam punar abi avlt/ 
aharn vaftchami sarvajnaip piitram ekam giinakaram/ 
ittham ukto babhase tarn dvijaveso mahe^varah/ 
tathaivastu suto dlnman sarvajnas tava bhusura/ 
tvaip gaccha grham ity ukta starasa pratibudhya sah/ 
svapriyarp vipravaryas tarn svapnavrttantam abravTd/ — iti. 

It will thus be seen that the blessed Sankara was born under 
divine auspices and under divine inspiration. He lost his father 
before he was five years old, and he conducted the Sraddha ceremony 
of his father, as does every Nambutiri now, for a year, and then had 
his Upanayana ceremony, performed. After this he devoted himself 
to the study of Sanskrit literature, both religious and secular, till his 
16th year, and it is only after this that he left his native land and 
went to Benares to get himself ordained. According to our tradition, 
and as recorded in this work, the great seer had his complete 
education in the land of his birth and had the stable foundations of his 
wonderful intellectual attainments laid in Kerala. Again, our tradi- 
tion makes it out that the great spiritual leader came back to his 
native land to lay down his mortal remains. After ascending the 
Sarvajnapidham at Kanci and after worshipping at the holy shrine 
at Ramesvaram, he turned his steps to his native land. Here the 
seer of divine wisdom saw that his end was near and gladly prepared 
himself for the inevitable. I shall not better describe the last moments 
of the Revered Guru than in the words of the author : 

mahanubhavah svaih sisyaih pratasthe sankaras tatah/ 
tatah ksetrani punyani tirthani ca nisevya sah/ 
kramena Sisyasarnyuktah vr^acalam avaptavan/ 
tatra daksinakailase nivasann ekada guruh/ 
jnatva nijasarirantain sahasisyaih prasannadlnh/ 
kasare pascime snatva natva tatratyam isvaram/ 
srimulasthanam asadya cakre tasya pradaksinam/ 
gopurenantar avi^ya krsnam natva yatisvarah/ 
vahanendrarp purarateh gatva vrsabham anamat/ 
keralavanikartaraip hartararn sarvabhubhrtam/ 
so'namat bhargavam ramatp nrnam avanatatparam/ 
nrttam bhagavatah Sambhor natva liataphanitSvaram/ 
uttareiSam umakantarp parvatlip ca vinayakam/ 
yathavad vandanam k|tv§ manejape^u nanima sah/ 
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bahuni stotramukhyani devatritayavandane/ 
cakre firi^ankarScaryah bhrsaip bhaktisamanvitah/ 

yadakarsam ahain papam tat sarvam bar a ! samhara/ 
devatrayam iti stutva bhasamanam vrsacale/ 
fiisyaih saha mahayogi pradese kutracid guruh/ 
nivistah suprasannatma sarvam apadamiirdhajam/ 
yathavat cintayamasa vai^navam rupam adarat/ 

vive§a paramanandam bhanubimbantarasthitam/ 

It will be clear from the above quotation that the Jagat Guru 
(Spent his last moments in the sacred temple at Trichur, and his re- 
.mains are deposited in the spacious Matilakam of this temple, the 
exact site being marked out for posterity by the erection of flat, carry- 
ing the symbols of Mahavi§nu and this version is supported also by a 
persistent tradition. This view is again borne out by a piece of in- 
direct evidence. Parame^vara of the Payyur Mana, we have already 
referred to, says that his family is descended from Mandana Mi§ra, 
or SureSvara, as he is called in later life. The presence of Sure^vara's 
family near Trichur lends additional weight to the view set forth 
above. And the holy presence of the mortal remains of the venerable 
Jagat Guru is probably the main reason why this temple has come 
to be regarded as one of the most important in all Kerala. 

For the rest, our version does not materially differ from that of 
others, except in this that three out of his four principal disciples are 
Keraliyas, Padmapada being a Nambutiri Brahmin, belonging to 
Alattur Grama, Visnusarma by name. I shall not further dilate on 
this topic, but shall conclude with the statement that the Jagat Guru 
was a subject of the kingdom ruled over by the Perumpatappu 
Svarupam, the present Cochin Royal family, and that the king at 
the time of the seer was Rajaraja according to our author, who before 
long was succeeded by Raja^ekhara, the great poet and dramatist and 
the contemporary of the Revered Seer. 

One particular incident in the life of the Jagat Guru I cannot help 
referring to here, especially because that gave him the opportunity to 
interfere in the social order of the Malayalis which is probably the 
most unique of its kind. The incident I have in mind is the crema- 
tion of his beloved mother. Branded as a revolutionary for his new 
philosophy, Sahkaracarya at this time was not very popular amongst 
the local leaders,; , with their > IpvejQr the old and traditional. Natu- 
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rally, therefore, they did not co-operate with him and help him to 
give a proper and religious cremation to his mother. He was thus 
forced to do it all by himself and in his own way. This was one 
reason which turned him to evolve a new social organisation for 
Kerala. It might also be that he addressed himself to this work, 
because he was probably one of those who believed that a nation’s 
spiritual advancement directly depended upon its material prosperity 
and that the true and genuine philosopher must not merely lay down 
rules for the former, but try to ensure the latter also ; and the parti- 
cular incident gave the needed oportunity. Naturally, therefore, 
he took up this work and did it in the superb way, so characteristic 
of himself. That a philosopher of his intellectual calibre, that a 
seer of his divine wisdom, that a Bhakta of his spiritual attainments, 
always steeped in the visions of the supreme Godhead, should have 
turned his attention to the work of recasting and reorganising a 
social edifice, may at first appear incongruous. But it deserves to be 
remembered that it is not given to all to found a beneficent 
and enduring social edifice; it requires the true vision of a philoso- 
pher, and it is possible only for spiritual authorities like the revered 
Sankara to do it. Whatever be the motive, whatever be the incon- 
gruity, there is a unique social edifice set up by the revered Jagat 
Guru in the land of his birth— a social edifice with its numerous 
Anacarams, as they are called, with its numerous rules and regula- 
tions to guide mutual social relations, which are radically different 
from those obtaining in Hindu societies elsewhere and which, there- 
fore, stands unique by itself. And it is this edifice that is directly 
responsible for all the achievements of the Malayalis. i he founding 
of this new social order, a grateful nation has commemorated by 
founding an era, the Kolia Varsa, which starts from the date expressed 
in the chronogram *Acaryaviigalfhedyah\ 

The few historical peeps that we get of Kerala lead us to presume 
that the period of the Jagat Guru was a period of great religious 
turmoil and unrest in the land and that the society stood in need of an 
eminent social legislator. The popular religion of the land, Buddhism, 
was in the first place shaken by the incoming of Jainism and when 
Prabhakara, the brilliant exponent and vigorous champion of 
the MimamsS DarSana came, these faiths were suppressed, and 
the superiority of Hinduism again asseited. Keliglon colours to a 
very great extent the social life of the individual, and it is especially 
In India, the land of religions and philosophies and while il is 
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easy to change one’s religion, it is not generally easy to change one’s 
social customs and manners. When the venerable Adi Guru appeared 
on the scene, the prevailing religion of the land was Hinduism. But it 
may legitimately be supposed that the social life of the mass must 
have been not only not full of non-Hindu elements, but also must 
have been charactrised by a host of divergent faiths and cults, forms 
and rituals, customs and manners. And these, it is also likely, 
must have been accentuated through the presence of even non-Hindu 
religions prevalent in the land, namely Christanity, Judaism and 
even Muhammadanism. The influence of so many religions, indigenous 
and foreign, each colouring the social life of the masses in its own 
way, must necessarily have produced a very confused and complex 
social order. 

The confusion caused by the presence of a diversity of faiths and 
creeds was only enhanced by the existence of a number of castes and 
sects and sub-sects even within the orthodox fold, composed of even 
different racial elements. The result is that the orthodox Hindu fold 
of Kerala is composed of at least two different races, the Aryans 
and the Dravidians, the former comprising the high-caste Hindus 
and the latter, the lower orders, including the untouchables and 
unapproachables. These three distinct layers are : (i) the Nambutiris 
or the priestly hierarchy which developed into the wealthy aristocracy, 
apparently exclusive by nature ; (2) the Nairs, the old military 

hierarchy, later grown into the wealthy middle class, and (3) the 
unapproachables, the conquered race, the original indigenous sons 
of the soil who occupy the lowest rung of the social ladder. Between 
these three district layers stand the intermediate sects, the 
Ambalavisis between the first two, and the professional castes between 
the last two. And all these sects, the main ones and the intermediate 
ones, are found again divided up into a number of sub-sects — probably 
each has as many as 18 sub divisions with characteristic differences 
in their social and socio-religious practices. Add to this also the 
Kfatriya element, surviving in the branch now known as Tirupads 
and in the royal families of Kerala. It will thus be seen that we have 
a diversity of sects and sub-sects, and this suggests some original 
diversity, racial or religious or professional, the low-caste Hindus 
bespeaking a racial difference, the Ambalavasis, a religious one, and 
the sects below the Nairs. a professional one. 

Enough now has been said to show that profuse was the diver- 
5 sity prevailing within the orthodox society in the land, and the 
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period of the venerable Jagat Guru which witnessed a general unsett- 
ling of religions and faiths and philosophies was a period, when there 
was a great necessity and abundant scope for a complete reconstruc- 
tion of the social edifice. The complete conversion of even those 
professing non-Hindu religions, their assignment to certain fixed 
places in the reformed orthodox Hindu fold, the laying down 
of rules and regulations to govern the social and socio-religious prac- 
tices and relations of the various elements constituting the society 
of old-— in other words, the reformation and the re-organisation of the 
complex, confused and heterogenous theistic society into an ordered, 
interrelated and homogenous whole with the proper safeguards to 
maintain the purity of the racial elements possessing a higher 
culture and to afford opportunity to the lower stock to ade- 
quately benefit by the presence of a higher cultured race— such in 
brief is the work achieved by, and ascribed to, the venerable seer, 
^ri Saiikarabhagavadpadaciirya, a work the execution of which was 
characterised by the vision of a profound sociologist, moved by 
a dynamic desire to raise society to a higher and nobler state of exis- 
4 cnce, mental, moral and spiritual. 

This is not the place to go into further details about the peculiar- 
ities of our society, especially because I have already referred to a 
few of these in a previous context. The social structure obtaining 
in our land is entirely different from the same obtaining elsewere, 
so much so that paradcsis have styled our land the land of An- 
acarams. Of the 64 rules laid down for the conduct of Hindu so- 
cieties, our Hindu brethren elsewhere have sixty acarams, and four 
anacarams, whereas we have, in their eyes, 60 anaciTrams, and four 
acarams. This, I believe, will make sufficiently clear the wonderful 
originality of our social organisation, as much as it does our great 
difference in social life, as compared with our Hindu brethren elsewhere. 
Among the numerous beneficient results, I shall here refer to some. 
The first is the sense of exuberant religious toleration and the com- 
plete absence of religious bias and prejudice. The second, no less 
important, is the elevation of the non-Brahminical castes to a posi- 
tion of cultural and intellectual superiority with the Brahmins, 
A statistical survey of original authors amongst us, whether it be 
in the field of Sanskrit or Vernacular, will reveal the astounding 
fact that the majority of them are non-Brahmins, which eloquently 
proves that the Nambutlri Brahmin, often styled as orthodox, 
bigotted and selfish was different from his compeer elsewhere 
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in India. The third is the creation of a leisure class amongst all 
sects and creeds, with cultural capacities and with opportunities for 
developing its culture. The fourth result has been to ensure a per- 
manency of wealth, which held out to one and all an adequate supply 
of all the necessaries of life, and which tended to give the land a 
stable prosperity. 

I have in the preceding section explained that the revered Jagat 
Guru was not a mere visionary philosopher, dealing in abstruse theories, 
but also a man of the world and of an eminently practical nature. The 
practicality of the seer that is seen in organising a beneficent social 
edifice for the material well-being of the people of his fatherland is 
also to be found in a perceptible degree in the elaboration of a 
system of philosophy for the spiritual well-being of the human 
race. 

The one peculiar aspect of this philosopljy, the most fundamental, 
as appears to me, a layman in the field, is that every Hindu cult and 
creed, every Hindu ritual aud practice has, and if need be can have, 
a recognised place in Sankara's system. The various gods and god- 
desses of the Hindu pantheon, both Saivite and Vaisnavitc, the various 
religious rites and practices, Vcdic, Tantric and Mantric, have all 
a fixed and allotted place in the system of philosophy elabo- 
rated by the Revered Guru, and in accepting this philosophy there 
is no need for anyone to change or give up onc^s favourite personal 
gods, and favourite religious practices. So comprehensive has been 
this system that even the historically later school of Visistadvaita and 
Dvaita can find comfortable berths reserved for them. This school, 
therefore, appears to be one of the widest, the most accommodative, 
the most comprehensive, and consequently the most assimilative, 
of all systems of philosophy ever devised by the genius of a man 
for the spiritual betterment of mankind. And this aspect has 
come to stamp itself on the system elaborated by the revered 
Sankara as a result of the enviroments, religious and social. The 
seer sees and accepts the diversity apparent in the world, but 
searches for, and finally postulates, a fundamental unity underlying 
all this diversity, and, therefore, maintains that the God-soul and the 
man-soul, the universal soul and the individual soul, are one and 
the same. He realises the transitoriness of every material and temporal 
phenomenon and sees absolute permanency only in the supreme God- 
head, and, therefore, maintains that there is only one thing that is 
always true in the whole universe, and that is the supreme Godhead* 
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Everything else, everything other than the supreme Godhead is 
characterised by MithyZxtvam. But this, be dt noted, \s 2i qualified 
Mil/iyalvam, fov he mRintaim R Vyavaharikanityaivam h x the world 
and its phenomena. In other words, while he claims absolute Nitya- 
tvam only for the supreme soul, he willingly assigns relative Nitya- 
tvam to the world and its phenomena and this relative Nityatvam 
continues to exist for one and all of us, so long as we are not blessed 
with the true ffidna. Thus, until this moment — the supreme moment 
in the life of the individual, when he becomes blessed with the true 
knowledge, the whole world is real and permanent, and we have to 
conduct ourselves as such. It is this aspect of his philosophy, that 
has given it its all-comprehending nature. 

This all-comprehending, all-including character of the philosophy, 
elaborated by the revered seer which definitely tends to absorb all 
sorts of differences between various creeds and faiths, cults and 
practices, is given expression to in an eloquent measure in the 
life led by the noble seer. Himself a Jwanuiukta^ yet to set an 
example to the less fortunate, he appears to have visited every 
place of worship by which he ever happened to pass, whether the 
shrine be dedicated to Siva or Visnu or Bhagavatl. Though his 
personal God was Siva, yet every temi)le, at least in Kerala, coming 
down from that remote antiquity does even to-day cherish some sweet 
memories of the holy presence of the divine seer in keeping up a 
particular festival or particular ritual, or in chanting a particular 
hymn of praise, associated with the seer. The revered seer was the 
highest jmnly the seer and knower of the absolute truth, the truth 
divine, and as such, was practically above all rites and rituals; yet 
he is said to have participated, not passively but actively, in all kinds 
of rituals, Tantric and Mantric, as the occasion demanded, even 
though his natural predilections were in favour of the Vedic type. 
Preaching and elaborating a system of philosophy, which insists on 
J'Mna as the sole means of Moksa, he is at the same time the author 
of the treatise, PrapaUcasaram, which is even to-day the highest, 
the standard and the most authoritative text-book on Mantric 
rituals. In his system of philosophy he postulales a Ntrguna Brahma, 
and yet he always is an upZisaka of the Saguria Brahma^ elaborated 
and conceived in thousand forms. Ever and anon falling into 
Samadhi, the vision beatific, the vision of the supreme Godhead in 
all its naked truth and glory, he is the ever awake bhakta pouring 
out, from the inexhaustible fountain of his heart, garlands after 
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garlands of devotional hymns which do not appear to have even 
been rivalled for the* ease and elegance of language, for the simpli- 
city and beauty of diction, for the general poetry and sweetness 
of expression, for the boldness and originality of poetic conception 
and the loftiness and profoundity of ideas. Himself a Brahmin 
of the highest social status in Kerala — for he belonged to one 
of the AHihagrahattil Adhyans — he was ever ready to respect and 
honour the veriest Candala, not to speak of a Sudra, an aspect that 
is beautifully illustrated in his sweet hymn of praise Manisa PaUcaka] 
knowledge, true knowledge, was the sole and only basis of greatness 
and not the artificial status given by birth in a superior caste, and 
consequently the iSudra Vidura, the caste-less Nanda, and the down- 
trodden Candala — these arrest his attention and elicit his encomium. 
His was a heart filled with the milk of human kindness, and the 
never failing stream flowed on to all human beings, nay to all life. 
It was this more than anything else that enabled him, in spite of 
his being always absorbed in the spiritual world, to see and know 
the world so minutely as he has done which is so abundantly 
illustrated by his very brilliant poem, the Mohamudgaram, He 
is thus as much of this world as he is of the other world, as much 
in this world as he is out of it, as much a practical man as he is 
a theoretical philosopher. Here, then, is a practical religionist, 
a visionary philosopher, a devout Bhakta, all combined in one — a sup- 
remely unique combination. He is at the same time the highest type 
of Karma Yogin, the highest type of Jnana Yogin, all fused into one. 

Naturally, therefore, in embracing Sankara’s philosophy, there 
is no need for any one to cast ofif one’s favourite gods and creeds and 
rituals. Unalloyed devotion i.e., Bhakti, to one’s personal God, the 
due discharge of one’s religious duties and observances, the proper 
performance of one’s Upasanas, with all the elaboration of Vaidic 
or Tantric or Mantric rituals, these are not only tolerated, but are 
laid down as an essential necessity, to give the person bound spiritual- 
wise, the requisite mental purity, which is a necessary prelude for 
the realisation of the true Jhana, embodied in the expression, TA 7*- 
TVAMASIi in the wake of which follows moksa or final beatitude. 
The Vaiguavites, the Saivites and the Sakteyas, the Mimamsakas, 
the ViMstadvaitas and the Dvaitas, the Vaidikas, the Tantrikas and 
the Mantrikas, all these and others yet to come, irrespective of their 
faith or creed or practice, have a place in the wonderful comprehensive 
flystcm of philosophy, evolved and perfected by the revered Sankara. 

K, R. fiSHAROTI 



A Bell-Oapital from Bhuvanesvara 

Lying beside the tank to the west of the temple of Rame^vara 
at Bhuvanesvara is a bell-capital of an early date, which offers 
interesting addition to our knowledge of early art and architecture in 
Orissa. It must have, at one time, adorned the top of a pillar like 
the lats of Asoka, and like the bell-capitals of the same lats it must 
have supported the sculptured figure of some animal, the practice of 
setting up figures of divinities in human form on tops of pillars not 
coming in vogue before the Gupta period. 

The earliest specimen of plastic art in Orissa is the figure of the 
elephant standing guard, as it were, over the edict-bearing rock at 
Dhauli. It is in the imperial style of Asoka, characterized by the 
same naturalism appearing on other examples of Maiiryan art, and 
owes its origin to the artistic enthusiasm of Asoka. The rock-cut 
caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri come next in date, and owe much 
to the initiative of Kharavela, who had marched to Central India and 
Magadha^ and had been no doubt influenced by the artistic activities 
of those regions at the time. This is aj^parent from the influences of 
the Mathura, the North Western and the Central Indian Schools of 
art, recognizable in the sculptures adorning these caves.® To this 
list we may add the capital illustrated herewith, which undoubtedly 
had its prototype in the Maury an phase of Perso- Hellenistic art 
developed in Northern India. 

As in the Mauryan, the bell proper of this capital resembles a 
flower in its general shape, the height of this portion being about 32", 
the circumference near the upper bulging area being about iq's'C 
Below the bell is a frieze 5" high, decorated in relief with the stem of 
a creeper, with the lotus, the lion, the crane and some fabulous animals 
appearing between its meanders. Above the bell is a prominent torus 
about g" high, curiously decorated, though the profile of the moulding 
is not modified. Between this and the animal sculpture, which must 
have stood above, but which can no longer be traced, is the abacus, 
about 6'' high with its edges broken off. The surmounting sculpture 
fitted into the mortise on this abacus is 38" long x 30" broad. 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp. 535-37, 600. 602. 

2 Ibid., Pv64I* 
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In spite of its general agreement with the Mauryan capitals, the 
BhuvaneSvara specimen *has the following peculiarities ; — 

1 It is not of the buff-coloured sandstone of Chunar usually em- 
ployed by the Mauryan artists but of a coarse-grained stone rather 
gray in colour. 

2 Unlike the Mauryan capitals it is not of the same block of stone 
as the animal sculpture which must have stood above it, 

3 Unlike the Mauryan capitals it has a sculptured frieze on its 
lower edge below the petals of the bell. And this frieze consists of a 
meandering creeper somewhat resembling that on the coping of the 
Bharhut rails, the figures in the panels being in an advanced style of 
modelling approaching in feeling for line and sense of movement the 
sculptures on the Mahabodhi rails. 

4* The leaves or petals, which decorate the bells of the 
Mauryan capitals, consist of an arris in the middle enclosed between 
borders of semi-circular cross-section, the inter-spacings at the bottom 
being filled up only by short arrises resembling the pointed ends of 
leaves, while the Bhuvane^vara capital has additional reeds between the 
petals with the ends drawn into points like arrow heads, a form peculiar 
itself. 

5 The torus moulding between the bell and the abacus varies in 
its decoration from the rope pattern appearing in the same place in 
some of the Mauryan capitals. 

These divergences in details of form from the Mauryan prototype 
are to be explained by the desire to be more ornamental due to the 
tastes of a time which discarded the chaste restraint of Mauryan art 
for its plastic attempts. The shaft and capital of the Heliodoros 
column at Besnagar,' the fragments of capitals and shafts of octagonal 
pillars found in excavations of the area west of the Asoka pillar at 
Sarnath® betray the same taste. Some of the latter, indeed, retain 
a polish but not of the same brilliancy as in accredited specimens of 
Mauryan art. Although we have the last dateable instance of the 
use of the polish in the reign of Da§aratha, the grandson of A§oka" 
and although the Heliodoros column and the Bhuvanesvara capital are 
without polish, we are not quite sure to-day whether its use persisted 
locally at Patna and Sarnath till a later date. Thus the fact of their 
being polished, which is true also of the Yak§a statues of Patna, would 


1 Diez, Die Kunst Indians, p. I2, figs. 3-6, 

2 ASIAR, 1914-15. 3 IHQ, Sept, ipa/, p, 541, 
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by itself not make the Sarnath fragments dateable in the third century 
B. C. The Bhuvanesvara capital, then, both on Account of its charac- 
teristic variations of form and the style of the relief on its lower edge, 
may be said to have been produced during the early centuries B. c. 
subsequent to the Mauryan period when the more ornamental early 
Indian art had been manifesting itself. It probably happened during 
the 1st century B.C. As James Fergusson justly remarks, “Whatever 
the Hindus copied, was changed, in the course of time, by decorative 
additions and modifications, in accordance with their own tastes/’^ 
Incidentally, this capital throws some light on the problem of 
the origins of the Mauryan bell-capital. A Persepolitan origin for this 
had been claimed by James Fergusson,^ and this view has been 
since modified by Sir John Marshall,® who recognized Hellenistic 
workmanship in the well known lion-capital of Sarnath. Mr. Havell, 
however, in his book on '"The Himalayas in Indian Art" (ch. I.)^ 
contends that tlie design was ^hiothing more or less than the attempt 
of a foreign craftsman imbued with Hellenic ideas, to represent 
the World Lotus of which the Lake Manasarovara was the centre and 
India itself one of the four great petals”. In support of his view, he 
has drawn up the geographical concepts of the ancient Indians from 
various traditional sources and illustrated his thesis by representations 
of pillars and capitals from the decorated railings of the stupas 
of Sanchi and Bharhut having the abacus or the bell ornamented with 
lotus petals of design other than the Persian. Recently this asser- 
tion has been repeated by “Plotinus” in the Riipam® for July-October, 
1928, in a review of Rai Bahadur Chanda's memoir entitled the 
“Beginnings of Art in Eastern India,” along v/ith an illustration of a 
lion pillar on a late bas-relief from Mathura now in the Lucknow 
Museum. In the latter, the bell-capital appears to be set off with lotus 
petals not of the conventional type. P"or the significance of the Lotus 
symbol Plotinus and the editor of the Ruparn favour the mystic 
^^Sodamdalapadma'^ instead of the “World Lotus'' championed by 
Mr. Havell. 


1 Indian and Eastern Architecture, vol. I, p. 59(1910). 

2 Ibid., 56-61. 

3 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp, 62 1, 22. 

4 See also Havell, Ancientand Mediaeval Architecture of India, 


PP* 58, 59. 

5 Ibid., pp. 50, 51. 
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Leaving the problem of Symbolism to these learned critics who may 
choose to make of the ^tudy of Indian art that of an esoteric cult, we 
note with interest that the ring of leaves or petals on the neck of the 
bell-capital from the Safichi relief illustrated by Mr. Havell (Ibid., 
pi. iv), on the Heliodoros column of Besnagar and also on some pillars 
from the Bharhut reliefs,' have their prototype in Persian art of which 
the pillar base from the palace of Artaxerxes II Mnemon (404-358 B.C.) 
at Susa, now in the Louvre Museum (Paris), is an example,^ From the 
standpoint of the Perso-Hellenistic origin theory, it would appear that 
the Mauryan artist with his severe taste had eschewed this element 
from his bell while his Sunga successor reverted to it from a desire for 
greater ornamental effect. 

It is also to be noted that Mr. Havell in the World Lotus hypo- 
thesis insists only on the original Indian significance of the bell- 
capital and demonstrates the plastic treatment it had received at 
the hands of the indigenous Indian artists. He docs not call into 
question the foreign design and workmanship of the Mauryan 
capitals. And he does not give full consideration to the fact that not 
all the pillars in the Bharhut reliefs have bells with petals of what may 
be called the Indian form, and there are many examples, including the 
one he cites from Safichi in which the petals are more akin to the 
Persian form. The most convincing evidence® in this way comes from 
the clustered pillars of the “Torana’* of the Bharhut rails which have 
bell-capitals on which petals both of the Persian and the Indian forms 
are used simultatneously. And the Bhuvanesvara capital demons- 
trates how the variation of the Mauryan form was taking place. 

The Indian form may be regarded from Mr. Havcll’s standpoint 
as a case of reversion to the original Indian motif or to the idea. 
But why did the Indian artist persist in maintaining the Persepoli- 
tian form from the 2nd century B.C. to the early mediaeval period,^ 
when he was capable of setting forth a living symbol featuring in 
his faith in forms of his own creation ? If the Mauryan petal-form 
gave only a crude and imperfect expression to an indigenous idea 
in terms of a foreign tradition, why did not the post-Mauryan artist 
reject it once for all for plastic and structural purposes Forms appa- 

1 Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, pi. 30, figs, 3, 4, 

2 Sarre, Die Kunst. & Alten Persien, p. 36. 

3 Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, pis. x, xi, xii, 

4 Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, p, 6o, 
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rently meaningless may persist in use for decorative purposes, but in 
this instance the particular form was concerned with a living symbol. 
These considerations lead us to the conclusion that the Mauryan 
bell-capitals had their prototypes in Achaemenid architecture and the 
Indian artist of the Suhga period came to recognize their superior 
decorative effect and persisted in imitating tiiem for ornamental 
purposes or introduced modifications and variations of the type, con- 
forming or not to the general shape and lines of the Mauryan originals, 
as suited his fancies. The late Mr. Vincent Smith remarked justly* 
indeed : “India, of course, has borrowed many things from abroad 
during the long course of the ages, but it is a trite observation easily 
proved by many instances, tliat she always so transmutes her borrow- 
ings as to make them her own. Such transmutation is equivalent 
to originality.” But in spite of these variations and modifications 
the persistence of the bell-capital in the Gupta and the post-Gupta 
period indicates that enthusiasm for the superior Mauryan creations 
did not wane for a long time to come. Fa Hien (405-11 A. c.) men- 
tions, in fact, in his itinerary the admiration he and his Indian 
contemporaries of Pataliputra had for the works of Asokan art.^ 

VVe have now to find out the manner in which this movement of 
Persian and Hellenistic traditions of art towards India could have 
taken place. Important evidence comes from Taxila in the north- 
west, which must have formed an intermediary in the contact of 
cultures between India and the west in the ages past. Tliis consists 
of two fragments of pottery,^ one a handle, and the other, from the 
side, probably of the same vase. They are ^‘of grey clay burnt to 
red on the outside and covered with black paint/’ discovered in tlie 
Bhir mound, Taxila, the uppermost stratum of which is dateable at 
the 4th-3rd centuries B.C. “These two fragments/’ says Sir John 
Marshall, “derive especial interest from the conventional leaf design 
and ‘bead and reel’ moulding, obviously classical in character and 
reminiscent of the cai)itals of the Asokan pillars, but still more from 
presence of the head in rough relief at the base of the handle which 
appears to be the familiar head of Alexander the Great, wearing the 
lion^s skin.” These two fragments of pottery, then, demonstrate 




1 History of Fine Arts, p. 7. 

2 V. Smith, Early History of India, 1924, p. 312, 

3 ASIAR, 1920-21, vol. I, p. 20, pi. xvii, figs, i, 2, 
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conclusively that Persian and Hellenistic traditions were travelling 
towards India during t^ie 4th-3rd centuries B.c, 

As the Mauryan type of bell-capital with its characteristic petals 
and the animal sculpture above, implies a fusion of Achaemenid and 
Hellenistic elements, the problem naturally arises, where could this 
fusion have taken place, — at Bactria as Sir John Marshall suggests, 
or* at Seleukia where the possibilities were greater, or elsewhere ? It 
will be noticed in this connexion that the petals which decorate one 
of the fragments of pottery mentioned above conform more to the 
Persian than to the Mauryan type which is derived therefrom. This 
leads one to the conclusion that the fusion of Persian and Hellenistic 
traditions represented by the Mauryan capitals did not probably take 
place west of Taxiln. So far as evidence goes, up to date, Persian 
and Hellenistic traditions of art may have met and coalesced at 
Seleukia and Bactria but Mauryan art represents a new synthesis and 
we may not expect exactly similar forms elsewhere. 

Another class of evidence is furnished by the sandstone discs from 
Taxila^ of diameters 4'' and 2^" respectively, with concentric decora- 
tions and a band of elephants in relief, which recall the frieze on the 
fac;ade of the Lomash Rishi Cave, Barabar hills. The modelling of the 
animals is in the naturalistic Mauryan style. The discs have a high 
polish and Sir John Marshall is of opinion that the sandstone of which 
they are comes from Chunar where the pillars of Asoka 

were quarried.” At Harap[)a in tlie Punjab, a horizon of the Chaleo- 
lithic Indus Valley Culture, the excavation of a mound brought to 
light a mass of stone fragments, some of which have ‘‘the high polish 
of the Mauryan period,” while others were coarsely dressed and were 
perhaps of later date, 13 feet above the topmost strata bearing remains 
of the Chaleolithic culture, In this case, however, Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni,^ the learned excavator, does not tell us whether the stones 
bearing the high polish mentioned above are of the Chunar sandstone 
commonly used by the Mauryan artist. The Taxila discs, however, 
in the locality of their find-spot, in their execution, in the division of 
their field into zones for decoration and in the use of the varnish that 
was employed by the Persians to preserve the inscription on the rock 
of Behistun from the ravages of climate, and also in their characteristic 
material, seem to indicate not only a cultural give and '■ake between 

1 ASIAR, 1920-2!, vol, I, p. 21, pi xvn, figs. 29-30. 

2 Ibid., pp, 16-17. 
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India and her western neighbours, but also impl}^ that the wedding 
of Perso-Hellenistic traditions, represented by ttie Mauryan works of 
art, took place further east, probably at Sarnath and Fataliputra, which 
have yielded considerable Mauryan antiquities to the spade of lh« 
excavator and which continued to use the sandstone from the Chunar 
quarries for a long time to come. 

Along with their ideas of imperialism the Mauryan princes seem to 
have taken on their art from their western predecessors in the em[)ire. 
To this they breathed a new sense of design, and infused it with a new 
vigour. Its products were sent forth towards south-east, as far as Saftchi, 
and north-west as far as Taxila, and at the fall of the empire when the 
art slowly disappeared its stimulus still remained and found response 
all round the country in the imagination of the people whom it had 
given their voice, an imagination of a different order. 

Achyuta Kumar Mitra 


Subandhu or Banabhatta— Who is earlier ? 


The traditional view that Subandhu, the author of the prose 
romance Vasavadatia ' — and this seems to be the generally accepted 
view amongst modern scholars' also — is earlier than Banabhatta, the 
illustrious author of the Har^acarita and the Kadambarl, was challeng- 
ed several years ago by the late Dr. Peter Peterson. Subsequently that 
learned savant seems to have changed his opinion in the matter.* The 
lurking doubts do not appear to have been set at rest, and the 
advocates of the theory once espoused by the learned doctor have 
found in Pandit R. V. Krisnamachariar (Abhinava Bhat^a Bana,— an 

1 Prof. Cowell, Drs. Macdonell, Keith and Thomas and Mr. P, V. 
Kane all subscribe to this view. Drs. Castellieri and Fiihrer fully 
emphasise ^^is point and are of opinion that the Kadaftthari was 
written with the express purpose of surpassing Subandhu s work. {Vide 
Introduction in Cowell and Thomases translation ol the Harqacariiay 

2 Vide his preface to his edition of the SubhU^itavah (Bombay 
Sans. Series), p, 133. 

DECEMBER, I929 *5 
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can be answered partly and evasively, in the words of Trivikrama 
Bhat^a, the author of t\ie NalacampTit thus (Intro., verse ly) 

and directly and thoroughly by the dictum of that prince of 
critics, Anandavardhana — rW h i 
{DhvanyZiloka^ N.S. cd., p. 151). The text of the V asavadattZ certainly 
suffers from a good deal of disadvantage, as is evidenced by the variant 
readings in the two recensions, and by difference of readings amongst 
texts of the same recension. To take this as an indication of its 
lateness or lack of popularity is, to say the least of it, uncharitable. 
The litrprayoga in the verse is not unusual and 

ungrammatical' ; hence the ingenious explanation of commentators 
(vide Krisnamachariar^s ed., p. 358) is uncalled for. Moreover, it is 
not at all unlikely that the verse is from the pen of a later admirer 
of the work. To call into question the genuineness of the verse 
in the text of the Harsacarita merely on the evidence of 
some Mss. of a particular locality is to disprove the corroborated 
evidence of commentators on the Harqacarita^ including most probably 
Rucaka, the Kashmirian rhetorician of the 12th century and Sankara, 
who, also, is an early commentator (the author of the Saiiketa, publish- 
ed in the Nirnayasagara Press, ed.) and who quotes from, or refers to, 
early works and authors on alankara only. More than one commen- 
tator on the Iexicons(e.g., of Amarasimha)^and anthologist have quoted 
this verse and ascribed it to Bana. To maintain that the verse does not 
refer to Subandhu’s Vasavadatta is a device resorted to to be rather 
easily dislodged^ for the qualifying phrase rw with its double 


1 The use of third person is a common device(i^)with hastraMrd s 
and is accepted even in later parlance, Cf* the Kadambar^^^^^ 

fW wm and the Mrcchakaiika 1 

2 The Suktimukiavall ascribes the verse to Vide Thomas's 

Kavlndravacamsamuccaya^ Intro., p. Ivi, Sankara's commentary notes 
this passage and Sankara is an earlier writer than the anthologist. 
Vide the glosses on the Amarako§a by Ramakfsna and Vici^avaca^pati 
under the word rhS and ; Words like are also 

frequently noted in commentaries on lexicons and in £^nd 

Illustrated by passages in the Vasayaciatf^^ 
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entendre certainly singles out our work as the kavya referred to, because 
of aabdalaiikaras (particularly hleaa) forming its main characteristic. 

Now, to turn to the points raised by the Pandit in the introduction 
to his edition. These may be divided under two broad heads,— 
{i) matters of opinion, and {ii) facts. Amongst the latter, there 
are some, which are of minor importance,^ judged from the stand- 
point of our paper, and which require revision in the light of 
mature deliberation and up to-date investigations. These need not 
detain us. In the introduction to his ed. (pp. xvi-xviii),^ and 
elsewhere, ad nauseum, he joins the chorus of abusers, accuses our 
author of bad taste and queer mentality and that because of his self- 
imposed restraint of use of slesas^ which, in his finding, is an unfailing 
indication of the posteriority of Subandhu to Bana. He conveniently 
forgets that Biina himself^ has a predilection for this Sabdalaiikara 
and makes light work of the dictum of the rhetorician Dandin (which 
must have had for its basis, the extensive use of this figure in early 
and contemporary literature of his time— ^ 1?: 

and in all probability Dandin was a theorist not very far removed at 
least in matters of literary standards of excellence and purity from 
either of these masters. As even casual readers of Subandhu’s and 
Bana’s works are aware, there are many parallelisms in expression, 
atmosphere and employment of devices (e.g., the introduction of the 
parrot as narrator, of a supernatural steed, of counsels meted out to 
persons, love-lorn and love-sore, noticeable, of which a fairly exhaustive 
list is made in Castellieri^s paper, and also in Kane's introduction to 
the Harsacarita, Pandit Krishnamachariar opines that Subandhu has 
plagiarised the materials of his greater compeer, because, forsooth, Bana 
cannot do so, being barred by his own statement of condemnation of 
plagiarisers in the Harsacarita*^ The practice of the greatest of poets 

1 E.g. Intro., pp. i-ii, to ; p. xxxi, 

i p. 1, I 

2 Ibid., p. xvii-xvii, 

i P. 1^1 

3 i***Ragkavapandavlyai I, 41* Vide also 

Introductidh, Kavlndravacanasamuccaya* 

4 Intro, verses. TOf%f*“(verse 6) 

Pandit Krishnamachariar, who has made much capital of the differ- 
ence in quality and literary output of the two writers, cannot reconcile 
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in the world, and the apposite maxim of that early theorist Vamana, 
tlie author of the Kavyalankara-sUtravrtti 

(1. 2. i) and the corollary to that rule as embodied in the practical 
precepts of Ksemendra and srmV. 

of Rajasekhara the celebrated poet and poeticist form fitting 
answers to his assertion. The statement that the verse 
which he subsequently dismisses as a spurious one — cannot refer 
to Subandhu’s Vasavadattai because, from the context, tke refer- 
ence is to an akhyayika and it is not ascribed to Subandhu, 
whereas Subandhu’s work is a katha^ requires but a passing notice. 
There are many who opine that the context-reference ( sc. ak/tya- 
yikakarah ) is not binding ; — Bana might have been thinking 
of the whole lot of prose Kdvya writers. While granting that Pandit 
Krishnamachariar^s surmise is just up to expectations, one can 
differ from him in his conclusion. The surmise that Banabhat^a might 
have been referring to the Vasavadattd {dkhydyikd), known to the 
Bhasyakara-Patafijali, must be dismissed as a wild conjecture • the 
Vdsavadattd-nZdyadhdnu'^ conceding that it came from the pen of one 
Subandhu, could not have been the work referred to by Bana, 
because it is not an dkhydyikd, and primarily because it cannot by 
any stretch of imagination be the subject of the meaning intended 
xw i\\^ double We do not find any harm in 

describing the Vdsavadatid of Subandhu as an Zikhydyikdy as it has 
been described by certain commentators and in some manuscripts/ 

how a first rate poet like Bana could condescend to imitate a second 
rate writer like Subandhu. But one may remember the popular maxim 
^3iKel‘ It is often the unexpected that happens. 

1 Intro., p. xxxvi; ; p. xxxvii, 

J p. xxxviii, fqr ; p. xxxix, mi ^ I 

2 Vide the paper on the Avanlisundan-kalkd of Dandin — publish- 

ed in the proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference^ Calcutta, 1922. 
While it is difficult to decide in the present state of our knowledge 
whether the prose Avantisundarlkatha (published by M. R. Kavi) is 
actually a composition of the famous Dandin, the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that it is written in almost the same style as Subandhu’s work 
and indulges in WIT f ^s. Cf. ^q^Tqr^T... and 

(p. 4), 

3 Vide HalPs introduction and footnotes towards the dose of 

the text. 
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for, obsessed as we are by the definitions and the very small 
number of types of prose-kavyas instanced in later alamkara works, we 
have no guide to help us in fixing the nomenclature of prose-kiivyas of 
old. To us 5TTf^; of Dandin is a more reliable 

plank to stand on. Hemacandra, the well known Jaina rhetorician, 
calls the Vasavadattd. (our Vasavadatta surely) a campup and 
Vandyaghafelya Sarvananda in his Tlkasarvasva^ quotes from an un- 
known Alahkara work [is it ^rngtiraprakam (ch. xii.) of king Bhoja ?], 
which also acquiesces in that view. Thus there is no unanimity even 
amongst rhetoricians of a later age. Moreover, the fact that the 

akhyayika of Bhamaha and his predecessors^ is not much 
different from the species we find in our work is evident from a casual 
reference to Subandhu’s idea about an ideal poem/ The inclu- 
sion of the Damayanfi-katha, {Nalacantpu) and of the Vasavadatta in 
the same category, even by later writers on poetics, lends weight 
to the assumption that the anka and ucchvasds might be undetected 
in a work ; and it is not at all difficult to lay bare some scheme of 
division and find out the anka or mark.® In the absence of other 
well known works belonging to these genera the violation of the 
principles ( Amarasimha ) and 

(Bhamaha) need not scare us from such a position. 
The unsympathetic spirit of the critic has evinced itself in his 
scathing condemnation^ of the description of Kusumapura. The custom 


I Vide Kavyanusasana^ N. S. ed., ch. viii, p. 340. 

( BfsfiT ) 

3 The Kavyalankara of Bhamaha, ch. I, 25-27. 

4 r. 238, (Krisnamachariar’s ed.), 

It is difficult to resist the temptation to surmise that the 
poet was thinking of his own work. Pandit Krishnamachariar agrees 
with us in this surmise of ours. He says : — 

(notes, p. 239). 

5 One of such ucchvasa divisions will be like this (The references 

are to HaM’s edn.) pp. i'43i 44*82, 82-108, 108-135,135-163,163. 
192, 193-240, 240-end. The ending of these in each case is a third 
person j^ngular (like ), having almost 

the s&me meaning. 

6 Vide Introduction, p, Ivl 
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of poets and the actualities of real life form safe guarantees in the 
matter. When the phndit rushes to exemplify the indebtedness 
of Siibandhu to Magha and Bhavabhuti/ he bases his conclu- 
sions on looser and more slippery foundations. One who has carefully 
studied the Vasavadatta. Kavya cannot but be convinced of the influ- 
ence it exercised on later writers, especially when they were out in their 
chase for yamakas and Ue^^as (e.g, Magha, Sriharsa, the author of the 
Naiqadhacarita^ Mankhaka in his Srlkanthastavd), so much so that 
Subandhu’s work became an object of universal adoration*^ and was 
largely drawn on by commentators on lexicons, when they had to ex- 
plain the forms of doublets and judge about their correctness. Certain 
it is that the leaning towards this very prose style of slesas in its excess 
and exuberance did not find favour with many later prose writers, 
so much so that Trivikrainabhatfca, who, even in the opinion of Pandit 
Krishnamachariar, based his NalacantpTi on SubandhuLs work and 
who in the minds of later lovers of literature, became almost identified 
with his greater master in the use of sleqa^*" while eulogising Bana in 
the commencement of his work, has not even a reference to Subandhu 

1 That Subandhu was prior to Bhavabhuti follows from the 
manner of reference to Subandhu’s composition in the Gaudavaho of 
Vakpatiraja, a contemporary of Bhavabhuti ( v. 800), 

Here the Pandit follows closely the view of Dr. F, Hall (vide p. 37 
Intro. '*a string of metaphors for some of which, if they were not im- 
memorial common places, he may have laid Bhavabhuti under contri- 
bution)." Only he is less guarded in his surmise than the western 
scholar. 

2 Cf. of Raja§ekhara. Cf. of the rhetorician 

Udbhata in the verse and 

carita^ vii. 95). 

3 Cf. and , (verses 15 and 

16 in the introduction to the TilakamaHjarl of Dhanapala). 

4 In literary circles as a class, became associated 

with the name of Subandhu. 

mwii ' WTBBR w. ii 

Ventdatta in his anthology {Padyataraiiginl), compiled during the 

reign of Shah Jahan, ascribes the verse I 

(verse 5 of the introductory part of the NalacampU) to Subandhu 
out of sheer confusion between the two writers. 
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and that Vamana, whose time the Pandit has fixed as the lower limit 
for Subandhu’s date, quotes (I. 3. 25) a couple, of lines of Subandhu’.^ 
prose, in a manner that it is difficult to decide whether he is not 
quoting from the Har?^acarita {Ucchvasa vi). 

Amongst the second type of arguments utilised by the Pandit, the 
absence of a proper plot, so to speak (Introd., x, xiv), the inconsistency 
and the weird absurdity characterising its whol^ course (pp, Ivii, Iviii), — 
and the abruptness of the conclusion — which comes in a fit of 
nervous hurry (p. Ixv) form the burden of charges levelled against 
the subject-matter, its arrangement and progress. The charges 
framed are substantially valid, but it must be confessed that Sanskrit 
^Yos^-krwya writers, at any rate (not excluding Banabhabta), are not 
clever inventors of plot. The more than occasional digressions in the 
form of description — and what court-epic {kavya) is there that has not 
fallen an easy victim to this hobby— cover the major portion of the 
work. It would be bold to hint that this fancy — a fancy indulged in 
more than in Panabhafcta’s work — is an index of the comparative 
lateness of our poet. It would be more reasonable to think that 
Subandhu employed himself in writing a [xose-kavya, in which the 
inseparable accessories laid down by theorists’’ were all present, 
but the real feeling-element, that invests it with life and light, was 
of subsidiary importance. It was a kavya written to explain and ex- 
emplify the technique of the r^ij^-paraphernalia and nothing more. 
Bana was a perfect artist and had a rare mastery over the gamut of 
human feelings. Subandhu certainly is no peer for him. But what data 
have we here to infer that he was trying to imitate BanabhaUa, and, 
being unable to do so, failed signally 7 The char^jes of his similes being 
or (Intro., pp. xx, xxi) are not peculiar to him — 

they can be levelled with similar precision against his greater rival 
even,** The richness of vocabulary, the wealth of description and the 

"”i Com^^are and contrast with Bana, of whom Cowell and Thomas 

rightly observe ‘Bana is not a mere rhetorician He was by 

no means the mere lover of what was abstruse and difficult, he had also 

an eye for the picturesque and the pathetic 

2 The also, so incessantly complained of in the Intro- 

duction, is /not peculiar to Subandhu alone. Cf. the remark in the 
Tilakam^fifarl (verse i 8 ) ; 
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frequency of mythological references are the distinctive characteristics 
of the prosC'J^avyas ; sJtill they are Banabhatta's /c?rU. Pandit Krishtia- 
machariar has taken some pains to prepare an almost exhaustive list 
of Subandhu's accomplishments with jugglery of words, only to show 
that he has used certain words and peculiar references with which he 
makes a poor show ! Says he : — 

ifra (p, xxiv), 

(p. xxvii). To this it may be said in reply that Subandhu was heedless 
in the matter. In the matter of sle^a composition^ as evinced in his 
Har^acarita and Kadambari, Banabhatta and for the matter of that, 
other poets too, had to deal with the selfsame commodities. Any com- 
parison between the two is out of the question, and to deduce the 
indebtedness of the one to the other on this score, as on the score of 
waning of taste because of use of 'alexia is achieving an impossible feat. 
The Pandit follows a wrong principle and has thrown all logic and 
historic sense to the winds when he puts forward his arguments for 
establishing priority with the statement : 

%iT I vTfg i (p xli),--- ^ 

(p. xlv) That an amount of bias 
against the poet and his self-imposed manner of composition could 
be used as a measure of oldness is no critical canon, but it is this 
which has been frequently called into service by the editor.^ 

We take our stand mainly and primarily on the verse 

and do believe that this finally decides the priority of 
Subandhu to Bana. Over and above the sense as expressed through 
the simile of the MahZibharata lore (viii. 4720), we do think that there 
is a well-nigli transparent implication contained in the simile. And 
it is like this : — As the sons of Pandu ultimately triumphed and Karna 
succumbed to Arjuna's blows, so there may come a time when some 
poet [Banabhatta like Milton must have been meditating over some 
work (viz. his KZ\dambaf%)y which would defy competition and 
which “posterity would not let die/^] would surpass tk^is and reap 


I Vide Intro, p. xxxvii f^lf 
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untold renown. In Banabhatta’s Kadambarl (Intr. closing verse)^ 
there is a similar palpable hint. Dr. CastelHeri's paper in the Vienna 
Oriental JournaP seeks to prove that Bana wrote the Kadambarl 
especially to surpass Subanclhu’s Vasavadatia—znA this becomes 
probable in the light of the sense we have hinted at above. The 
tradition mentioned by a commentator on the kavya and expressed in 
the verse quoted in the Badukti-karnTirnrta of ^rldhara Dasa,® 
stating that Subandhu was the pioneer of in kavyas strengthens 

our position, for we find in Banabhatta's s/esas also instances of that 
type.'^ Bhamaha in his Kavyalankara (iii. 17-20) seems not to know 
anything of this type, while Dandin in his KZivyZidarka distinguishes 
between and The prevalent Ttlankarika creed of 

Subandhu, or of his age, seems to have been almost identical with that 
propounded in the KZivyalankara of Bhamaha,® though he Iiad some 
predilection for (Bhamaha, I. 15), as if out of affinity with the left 

wing, the a fondness for which is conspicuous in his verses — 

(Krishnamachariar’s 

ed., pp, 114-116). Considered in this manner, Subandhu may be 
roughly placed in the interval between Bhamaha and Dancjin — a 
conclusion which is irresistibly forced on us when we look at the 
controversy raised in the Kavyadana, etc. re* the alleged fineness of 
distinction between kaiha and akhyuyika. That Dandin knew the 
Vasavadatta (he knew also the Kadambarl) is evident also from his 
classification of the figure into and (the of later 

writers) and from his examples 

which seem to be reminiscences of passages in the VasavadaUit, 


1 .. 

1^?iT II 

2 V. O. J., I ; see Cowell and Thomas's tran.datioji of the Har§a- 
carita^ p. 2, fn. 8. 

3 as in p. 706, fn. 4. 

4 E.g. 

I 

5 Cf. (p. 303. Krishnamachariar's ed.), 

158) — also ^ f Bhamaha, I, p«3). 

6 Cf. Dandin, Kaiyadarsa, I. 80 : -mm 1 

7 Vide Vasavadatta (Krishnamachariar’s ed^), p. 149. 
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The spirit of the extract ... (pp. 91-94^) has a parallel in 

the Dasaku'tnUracarita of the same author.® The passage W” 

(p. 306), contains an idea parallel to that in the verse ^r?[ 

" 9 ^ in the Mahinuiasstotfa, which claims a no small 

amount of antiquity. The passage ^ fw^sr... (pp. 77 ) 

seems to be copied in verses 16 and 17 of the Sriigarasataka of 
Bhartrhari,® As JHiartrliari’s three hatakas contain a few verses, which 
are taken verbatim or adapted from other sources, one may safely 
conjecture that it is Bhartrhari, who is the plagiariser. The descrip- 
tion of Kusumapura (pp. 1 23-142) is, to all intents and purposes, 
the only realistic trait in the work, which, otherwise, is sheer 
fancy. He gives us a picture of the luxury and badness, the 
pomp and pride, the sweetness and sanctity of the city, then on the 
banks of the Ganges. The poet seems to have had a direct acquaint- 
ance with it and the picture does not differ much from the idea 
one would form of the city from the Kamasuira of Vatsyayana and 
tallies in a remarkable degree^ with what we find in the four bhanas 
which works, in the opinion of scholars, must be assigned a date 
earlier than the 7th century a.c. Of the un traced references there are 


1 A parallel idea, though the point is a bit stretched otherwise, 

is found in the Vihruiacarita (8th ucchvasa) st 

2 Of later Alaokara writers, Bhoja and Mammata base their 

example ( ) of maladipaka on the passage ^ 

(pp- 52 - 53 » Krishnamachariar's ed.). The Alcmkarasarvasva 

of Rucaka (and following it, the Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha) quote 
(verse II, beginning). 

I 

H 

The passage ^ (p. 94) has been as it appears, 

utilised by Bhartrhari in his §loka f? ^t; ^ 

I 

4 (p. 133)* Cf. the VbhayabhhUrika of Vararuci (p. 3), 

It is rather curious that Vararuci's description should tally s% \?«such 
>vith that of 5 ubandhu, whom tradition regards ns Ws nephew* 
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two that may ultimalely be of some avail in giving iis a more 
exact idea of the time and place when and where our poet flourished. 
The expressions (pp. 

318-319). p. 314 remain obscure. How- 

ever, the facts, above referred to, point to the first decade of the 
yth century at the latest (earlier than Bhartrhari)— in all likelihood it 
could be very near 5 Jo A.C. — as the time of flourishing, and East India 
(very likely Magadha)^ as the country where our poet might have 
flourished. 

The occasional references to the Bauddha, Jaina (Digambara 
Jaina), ^ Mimamsa and the Nyaya philosophical systems prove to the 
hilt that the non-conformist systems got a crushing rebuff at the 
hands of a new school of Purvamlmainsakas, to whose doctrines and 
achievement our poet seems to attach a great deal of weight.^ The 
passage — which, however, is not found in all the 

manuscripts — (Hall 's ed. p. 236) was explained by the commentator 
Jagaddhara to refer to a work so called and by J^ivarama to refer 
to a treatise or kasira expounded by Dharmakirti. The second expla- 
nation does not make it imperative that Dharmakirti or his work 
was known to Subandhu and accords well with the findings noted 
above and is not at all unnatural. Moreover, in the long list of 


1 Was our poet associated with the court of Magadha, the land 
of the Gaudadhama (Sa^anka Narendrasena), to use the language of 
Bana in his Harsacarita ? 

2 Are the references to the Digambara philosophical system in 

the work to be read as references to the Jaina philosophy in general 
i.e. to the Sveta mbara and the Digambara views ? Vide S. C. 
Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic — Jaina Systems — for the 
views of the ^vetambara teacher Siddhasena Divakara (480-550 A.C.), 
who, according to one view, may be identified with K^apanaka of the 
verse occurring in the /yotirvidabharana and preserv- 

ing the association of the navaratna group of some illustrious Vikram- 
Sditya, 

3 For references to this, vide footnotes 2 and 3 on p. xxiii in Pan- 

dit Krisnain^chariar's introduction. Of the commentators on the Kavya, 
Jagaddhari^ is one, who, on his own statement, belongs to a family of 
mlmamsakas being sixth in descent from the learned mimamsaka and 
juris^^Cande^vara (viz, the closing verses of his commentary on the 
Malatlmdhava, I 
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works ascribed to Dharmaklrti, we do not read of a work named 
Banddhasa'hgati, nor does the church seem to know of its name.'^ The 
view of some scholar?; that the revival of Pilrva Mlmamsa at the 
hands of Kumarila Bhatta was instrumental in the first crushing of 
the Buddhist and the Jaina systems does not appear to us to be at all 
convincing. The veil has not yet been lifted® over the mystery 
surrounding the period of the figure of the other great Mimamsa 
teacher Prabhakara, whom one would like to single out as the probably 
east Indian Mlmamsa scholar who did much to strengthen the Purva 
Mimamsa view ; it is a bold view to hold that Prabhakara lived after 
Dharmaklrti. In any case the existence of an earlier teacher, living in 
the 5th or early half of tlie 6th century A.C., who accomplished this is 
not at all unlikely — for, as Keith remarks in the Purva Mlmamsa 
System : ‘It does not appear that Prabhjlkara initiated the views which 
he became noted for expounding.* There is only one renowned teacher 
named in the work and that is Uddyotakara.® Uddyotakara criticises 
in his Nyayavartika the views of the bhadanta Diimaga, who might in 
all probability have lived in the early decades of the 5th century and 
allowing an interval of sixty years, it is not unlikely that Uddyotakara 
lived about A.C. 500. There is also another thing to be noted which 
goes against these assumptions — and that is a complete absence of 
reference to the great J^ahkaracarya or to the views which pass under 
his name. We have in our work (p. 229), but 


1 The term alaiikara is used in the sense of We have a 

work called Sutralankara, 

2 The controversy in this matter has not yet ended. Vide 
Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference^ pp. 474-481 for an able 
advocacy of one side. 

3 The view of Dr. Vidyabhusana that “Dharmaklrti and Uddyo- 
takara were contemporaries living about A.C. 635” cannot be reconciled 
with his views expressed elsewhere (in the same work) that 'Bana 
flourished about A.C. 635' and that ‘the Vasavadatta of Subandhu is 
mentioned in the Harf^acaritd when we remember that Uddyotakara is 
mentioned in the Vasavadatta* 

4 Says Si vara ma in his notes thereon : — 

w I This, however, may serve to (iistinguish 

the views of the Buddhist philosophers from those of the monastic 

Vedanta School as formulated by the great ^ahkaracarya. 

would we explain away the total absence of any reference to the 
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no reference to the similar Vedantic theory is available. All this 
strengthens our position that Subandhu must haye been living before 
600 A.C. 

Dr. Gray in the Introduction to his edition of the VasavadaUa 
notes the valuelessness of the verse : 

BT f^tTcTT I 

mAfh ^ h 

in determining the date of the author. Many would choose to differ 
from him inasmuch as there is just a good deal of likelihood of a 
contemporary reference in the verse. The terms BW. and 

BT picture to us the far-famed king Vikramaclitya, known in 
legend and song, for his patronage of literature in his court, where 
lived the ‘nine gems' — whose simultaneous presence it has long been 
the fashion^ amongst orientalists to regard as a myth. There is some 
farfetchedness, however, in bringing out the meaning of the absence of 
the nine gems with the present reading, but if the reading be, — as 
it is found in certain manuscripts written in Bengali character,^ — 

ift the requirements of poetic harmony are better preserved 
and the ‘nine gems'-^«r;z-Vikramaditya tradition is given an old 
literary authoritative reference as its support. Indeed, amongst the ‘nine 
gems' generally counted — and that on the basis of a later work — aa 
living in the court of king Vikrama, the difference in the date of flourish- 
ing assigned to the prominent amongst them (particularly between 
Kalidasa and Varahamihira) may be considerable but not insurmount- 
able ; for it is just possible tliat some (e.g, Kalidasa) have verged on 
old age when others (e.g. Vararuci and Varahamihira) were younglings. 


tenets of this school unless it were that they were not in vogue at 
least in that form in Subandhu’s time ? 

1 E.g. Max Muller, Weber, Macdonell, Keith (‘the late and in 
itself worthless legend of the Nine Jewels,' History of Sanskrit Litera- 
turi, p. 76). The point that Sahku and Vetala-bhatta (was he an author 
on uitisastra ?) are ‘mere names* need not prejudice the theory, for even 
if they were not well-known writers (which again, is sheer conjectuie, 
in the present state of our knowledge), they might have been farfamed 
scholars. 

2 One of which is preserved in the Kuinudinikanta collection of 
the^i^ry of the Govt. College, Rajshahi, Bengal and another in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College Mss. Collection, 
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Then, again, it is not at all unlikely that the ^nine gems’ were exactly 
the very nine ordinarily enumerated. The generally accepted view 
connecting Kalidasa and Vikramaditya places them at the beginning of 
the 5th century a.C, With a little stretch here and there, Subandhu^s 
verse may be so interpreted as to imply that he might have been living 
about a century or half after that time of literary glory and greatness. 
More than one commentator and manuscript describe Subandhu 
as the nephew ( vrif^%«T ) of Vararuci, one of the nine gems ; and it 
is not at all unlikely that this literary tradition had a basis on 
fact. The 6th century theory of Hoernle and others identifying our 
great Vikramaditya with Ya§ovardhana {circa 533 A.C.), which, how- 
ever, would reduce the interval and add an amount of freshness to 
Subandhu’s lament, cannot, in the light of other incontrovertible facts, 
be resorted to, If it were possible to be accepted, then the literary 
tradition that Bana wrote his prose works to emulate and surpass 
Subandhu would become a historical possibility, for, history describes 
that Slladitya, who was Yasodharman Vikram.iditya's successor 
(middle of the 6th century A.C.), was actually defeated later (in A.C.606) 
by Rajyavardhana, the elder brother of Ilarsavardhana, the patron 
of Bana. The reading of the Bengali rnss. would raise also the contro- 
versy regarding Kaiika or Kahkas, about which Prof. B. C. Mnzum- 
dar' wrote a note some years ago. There is not yet available any 
satisfactory evidence which would determine with precision the period 
of the sixteen KahkaSi for the account of the Bluigavatapurana 
(xii. I. 26-29) is nebulous and vague. One of these Kahkas, notorious 
for their oppression and maladministration, might have been exercising 
sway over a major portion of N. India after the downfall of the earlier 
Gupta kings. But this in the present state of our knowledge can only 
be regarded as mere speculation. The realistic description of Kusuma- 
pura, and the purposive description of the imaginary heroine of 
the romance as the princess of Magadha, (while the famous Vasavadatta 
of history and song was a princess of Ujjayini) might be taken 
as implying that Subandhu lived near about Magadha and was 
associated with the court of that kingdom, which, in the light of the 
verse ^ was no longer enjoying the privileges of undisputed 

power. 

SiVAPRASAD BHATTAt^HARYYA 


I Vide jRAS, 1905. 



Taran^tha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{Translated from the German version of A, Schiefner) 

The most renowned of his disciples was the Arahant Yasas. When 
king Mahendra died and king Camasa was installed in the kingship, 
there lived, not far from the land of Magadha, a Brahmani Jassa^ by 
name who was nearly 120 years old. She had three sons, Jaya, Sujaya 
and Kalyana, The first worshipped the great god Mahesvara, the 
second, Kapilamuni and the third, the perfect Buddha. When they 
became versed in their own sacred books, they wrangled daily in 
one and the same house. Then their mother said, ‘^Why do you 
wrangle (among yourselves), since I give you unstintedly food, clothing 
and all other requisites They said to their mother, ‘We have 

no quarrel about dwelling and things of that sort ; we quarrel in 
regard to the teacher and his dharma.” Then the mother said, "‘If you, 
through the power of your own insight, do not know what teacher and 
doctrine is good or bad, ask some other wise people,” They obeyed 
their mother, and going into different regions, asked people, but were 
unable to find anything conclusive. When finally they came to 
the Arhant Uttara, each of them explained his story to him. 
Both Jaya and Sujaya narrated the praise of Mahadeva, of his 
destruction of the three cities**^ etc. Although they deprecated 
Kapilamuni, they praised the greatness of his might. They, did 
not, in fact, deprecate Sramana Gautama, but they declared him 
to be powerless, as he performed no penance and was therefore 
unable to conquer the Asuras, After they had spoken these and 


1 The text has the peculiar form dslvsa with which 1 can only 
compare the names occurring in the Rajatarangini^ viz., Jasaja (viii. 
543) ; Jassaraja (vii. 536). [The correct references are Rajata. viii, 542 
and vii. 535 respectively —Tr.] But perhaps theie is some ot er 

corruption or something from Jayasena ? , • 

2 I.e, :§iva. Cf. Bobtlingk-Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch, under Tri- 
pura. [The text refers to Siva’s destruction of the three cities (grou 

khyer) of gold, silver and iron built for demons by Maya in the sky, 

air afli^^rth. — Tr.] 

*3 Lit. imprecated, Tib. mod, 

LH.Q., DECEMBER, 19^9 
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other words, the Arhrint answered, “What does penance signify 
to those whose inner nature is excited through passion ? As here 
the wicked and cruel Dakinls and Rfiksasas act without restraint so 
must be those blamed whose morality has fallen into degeneracy ; those 
who kill, bind, injure and do other evil deeds, etc., will beyond doubt 
fall a prey to death ; their instigations to kill are very foolish, being 
similar to the (conduct of) fools who threaten the sinking sun with a 
cane and exalt themselves boastingly. Listen, moreover, O Brah- 
manas, to the teaching of the Buddha, who sought the welfare of the 
world and is without evil ; whoever follows him patiently is also 
called righteous. He continually performed beneficial works, and 
therefore after attaining full insight, he worked for salvation without 
doing any harm and induced his followers also to work for good. 
There cannot be any spiteful talks in respect of Brahmanas as 
well as Sramanas as well as the words heard by others. This 
is the way of complete virtue. That Ugra likes to dwell in 
the cemeteries, devours human flesh, marrow and bone, is cruel, 
and takes pleasure in killing living beings — this is taught by the 
law of Mahadeva himself. When the basic-text is thus sullied 
by wrong views and whoever is believingly attached to it indulges 
continuously in sinful pleasures, what sensible man will have his joy in 
it ? When bravery itself is a virtue, must not the lion, the tiger, etc, 
be treated with veneration ? Pacified state of mind^ alone is a virtue. 
This is the primary proposition.'^ When he had repeated to them the 
five hundred lines of the ‘Introduction to the Teaching', describing 
the difference between virtue and vice, both Brahmanas perceived 
the truth and became exceedingly believing with regard to the 
Three Treasures.^ The Brahmana's son, Kalyana, however, increased 
his faith (in the Buddha) still more than it was before. All the three 
brothers, having formed the same views, went back to their house 
and spoke to their mother, “As we know the virtue, every one of us 
wishes to build a temple in which the Teacher's image is to find 
place. Thou, mother, tell us the place for it." Thereafter, in accor- 
dance with the advice of the mother, the Brahmana Jaya erected a 
temple at Varanasi^ with the image (inside it) at the place vyhere was 
preached the law. Of the viharas in which the Teacher himself had 


I Tib. shi-war-sefftspa. Schiefner translates by 'S^nftmuth'— rTr. 
a i.e, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha — Tr. 

3 i.e. the Deer Park at Sarnath-^rTA 
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lived, and which, by virtue of the supernatural nature in their essence, 
were visible through magic, there were at this \imc no more traces left 
because of palpable mutilation and other mishaps incidental to living 
beings. For this reason the Brahmaua Sujaya erected an image and 
a temple in the Bamboo grove at Rajagrha. But the youngest 
brother Kalyana erected the most holy temple with the Mahabodhi at 
the VajrSsana Gandhola.’^ The workmen were the divine artists who 
came down in human forms The workmen who erected the 
Mahabodhi were divine artists and Kalyana was inside, and they 
had agreed that no other person should be allowed to come in till 
the seventh day. When the sixth day came, the mother of the three 
brothers arrived there and knocked at the door. The people told 
her, ‘^As now no more tlian six days have expired, to-morrow the 
door will be opened. The mother replied, ^‘As I must die this even- 
ing and as I alone on this earth have seen the Buddha, others later 
will not know whether the image of the Tathagata has or has not the 
exact likeness, therefore open the door at once.*’ When the door 
was opened, the divine artists vanished,- After looking at the image 
closely she said that it was wholly like the Teacher except at three 
points : it was without the streaming forth of light, it was not teaching 
the law, and it was only in the sitting posture and not in any other 
of the three postures of the body.-^ It was declared that the image 
was similar to the real Buddha. As the seven days had not expired, 
some portions were not completed, some noticed that the toe of his right 
foot was missing, others said that the curling of the hair on his 
head was not right, these were executed later on. The Panditas also 

1 Corrupted from Sans. Gandhrdaya. The perfumed room occupied 
by Buddha is called Gandhaluiti in Prdi. It generally refers to the 
room made by AtiathapindiUa in Jetavana. Ft. 

2 A similar legend is told by Hiuen Tsang (Watters’ Yuan 
Chwa»^, voln.p. il6) of the construction of the image of Gautama 
Buddha in the temple to the east of the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya. 
Mahabodhi here, as in the accounts of Hiuen Tsang, Ttsing and other 
Chinese travellers, is the name of a Vihara, and not of a temple (See 
Watters’ Yuan Ckwang, vol. ii, pp. 118-119) Ti. 

3 Buddha’s images are usually built in all four or any one of the 
four postures, viz,, Preaching, Reclining, Walking and Meditating. 
Sorilte.o/tbe recently built temples at Colombo have images of Buddha 
in all these four postures,— T r. 
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said that the hair of the body, and the robe, which did not touch the 
body, were not completed. Pandita Ksemendrabhadra' also said 
the same. On the same evening the brahman! Jassa vanished out of 
the present existence without any suffering. When shortly thereafter 
the brahmana Kalyana went away to some place, he found one of 
the self-luminous emeralds. He thought that if he had found it 
before the erection of the Mahabodhi, he might have made out of 
it a stone for the eyes, but it was not then found. While he was 
thus thinking, there appeared immediately a self-formed hole in the 
place of the eyes (of the image of the Buddha). When the people 
were on the point of splitting up the precious stone into two 
parts, there appeared of itself a second one like the first, so they 
were set in the places of both eyes. In the same manner he found 
a luminous Indranila and fixed it in the ring of hair between the 
eye-brows. Through his magical power illuminating light shone 
forth in the interior of the Mahabodhi temple continuously through 
the night up to the time of king Rathika. The three Brahmana 
brothers thereafter maintained 500 bhiksus in their three Viharas and 
provided the whole brotherhood with all necessaries. The fourth 
section, the events of the time of the venerable Upagupta. 

V. Events at the Time of the Venerable Duitika. 

The venerable Upagupta handed over the teachership to the 
venerable Dhitika. This is his history. In the land of Ujjayini 
there lived a sagacious and wealthy brahmana. He had a son called 
Dhitika, highly intelligent, wise and upright, and versed in the four 
Vedas and the eighteen sciences. When his father, full of joy, 
furnished him with a house and sought a wife for him, he prayed for 
permission to enter into the priestly office, as he had no desire for a 
household life. His father said that if he positively wished to become 
a priest, he should not do it before his death and in the mean- 
time, train up a group of 500 brMimanas. He complied with his 
father’s wishes and by living a life of purity in the house, he ins- 
tructed 500 brahmanas in the various sciences without any prejudice. 


I Tibetan sa. dban. bjan. po ; can he be identical ^with the 
K^emendra mentioned in Burnouf’s Introduction etc., p. 555 ? See also, 
Rajatarangini, 1, 13 where he is mentioned as an author of Visible 
of princes {nrfavali). 
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When his father died at a certain time he distributed the whole 
wealth of the house among the Sramana^ and Brahmanas, and 
he himself with a following of 500 betook himself to a wandering life, 
passed through the sixteen great cities, asking the most famous 
brahmanas and tirthikas about the way of the perfect purity of life', 
but he could not obtain a satisfactory answer. Finally he asked 
the venerable Upagiipta in Mathura. There he became very believ* 
ing, entered into the priestly order and was ordained as a bhiksu. 
As Upagupta delivered the seven kinds of instructions, the 500 
brrihmanas obtained Arhathood in 7 days. The venerable Dliltika 
gave himself up to the contemplation of the eight vimoki^^asr He led 
many distinguished brahmanas of the widely different regions into the 
most excellent belief in the Buddha’s teaching. When the venerable 
Upagupta delivered to him the teachership he gave admonitions to 
the fourfold assemblies of the six cities, and greatly propagated the 
teaching of Buddha, leading all living beings to happiness. At that 
time there lived in the land of Tukhara, the king Minara.® All the 
inhabitants of that land honoured the God of Heaven, but they kuQw 
no difference between virtue and vice. At the time of their festivals 
they used to offer to heaven the great smokes arising out of the burn- 
ing of rice, clothing-stuff, precious stones and scented wood. With 
a company of 500 Arhants, Dhltika flying through the air went to 
the place of sacrifice and settled themselves down in the dining 
hall. The people thinking, that he was the God of Heaven, fell at 
his feet and offered him riches ; but when he delivered the teaching, 
the king at the head of 1000 men perceived the truth and innumer- 
able men were initiated in the formulas for seeking refuge and 
the main principles of the teaching. Having lived there for 3 summer 
months, he increased the number of bhiksus immeasurably and the 
result was that a thousand bhiksiis attained Arhathood. Later on 
when the route between this land and Kasmira could be travelled 
safely, many Sthaviras came from the land of Ka^mlra and the 
teaching spread yet more. At the time of this king and his son 


1 Tib. tshans. par. spyod generally refers to the purity of life in 
reference to perfect abstinence from female company — S. C. Das's 
Tib. Die. , 

2 See Mahavyiitpatti, Ixx, for enumeration and explanation~Tr, 

, Tt is natural here to think of Menandros. See Lassen, Ind, Alter* 
II, p. 323 ff. 
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Imasya*^ 50 great Viharas were filled up with an innumerable crowd 
of priests. In the east^also in Kamarupa the brahmana Siddha who 
was equal to great king in respect of his riches, brought offerings to 
the Sun with a company of many thousands. Once when he made 
offerings to the Sun, the venerable Dhitika showed a magical feat, 
as he came out of the midst of the Sun's disc and with much light 
streaming forth he placed himself before the brahmana, wlio took the 
former to be the Sun-god, brought him offerings and showed veneration 
to him. After the teaching was delivered to him and great faith 
was roused in him, the venerable Dhitika appeared in his own form. 
When he again preached the law, the brahmana perceived the truth, 
and living full of great faith, he built the Mahacaitya Vihara, gave 
a great feast to tlie brethren of the four regions and spread the teach- 
ing of Buddha considerably in Kamarupa. At that time the brahmana 
Adarpa® was exercising the rulership in the west in Mahva without 
wearing the crown. He killed daily a thousand goats and offered a 
sacrifice of flesh and blood to the fire. He had a thousand sacrificial 
altars. He made the brahmanas belonging to his circle to bring 
goats for sacrifice according to their means and the non-brahmanas 
to gather materials for the sacrifice. Once when he wished to make an 
offering of cattle, he invited to the sacrifice the Ksi Bhrguraksasa 
of the Bhfgu lineage, gathered two thousand white cows, invited also 
other brahmanas and procured many other sacrificial requisities. 
When the sacrifice was about to be performed the venerable Dhitika 
came to that place. The fire could in no way be kindled to a flame and 
the cattle could in no way be killed, and the brahmanas, when they 
wished to repeat the Vedas and the formulas of prayer, could not 
bring forth any sound. Then Bhrguraksasa said that the performance 
of the sacrifice was prevented by the craft of the Sramana who was 
present there. All of them threw stones, clods and dust at him, but 
when they saw that these, things were turned into flowers and sandal 
powder, they became very believing, showed him veneration and 
begged forgiveness asking what they should do. The Venerable One 
said ‘'Hear, O Brahmanas, and let it off, why these sinful offerings ? 
Distribute gifts and practise meritorious deeds, while you yourselves 
being gods of brahmana lineage are obliged to perform the duties 

1 Might w%here think of Kermaios ? See Lassen, p, 334. 

2 Tib. dregas med, '‘the pride less/’ also dregas bral in 

mulatantra, leaf. 343. 
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of a mother, how can the gods have anything to do with the killing 
of fathers and mothers ? If the brahmanas cannot touch the unclean 
flesh of the cow, can the gods be satisfied with the same ? Oh K§is, 
away with this sinful law. If you have longing for flesh-food why 
should you need this fire offering and shedding (of blood). The magi- 
cal formulas which teach salvation through illusion are only a decep- 
tion of the world.*^ After he had clearly delivered this and similar 
teachings, they felt repentance for their sinful deeds, they became 
ashamed of their conduct, they cast down their faces and being 
overpowered they asked for a means by which they could restrain 
their sins. For these purposes they were all initiated according to 
the teaching of the Venerable in the refuge formulas and the five 
tenets. On the site of the pleasure grove of the householder Ghosavanta 
there was built a great Vihara, and they strove for the seven kinds of 
blessings accruing from the right application of wealth. In this manner 
did DhJtika spread the teaching very much in the land. Not long before 
this time King Aisoka was born. Dhitika gradually brought 500 
brahmanas to the faith in the three jewels and after he had guided the 
Buddha’s teaching for a longtime and worked for the salvation of living 
beings he gave up the teacher’s office to the venerable Krila,he vanished 
from the present into the region of Ujjayin!, which was a part of 
Malwa. The fifth section, the events of the time of the venerable 
Dhitika. 


Svapiia-nataka. and Svapna-vasavadatta 

In 1912, Dr. Ganapati Sastri published in the Trivandrum Sans- 
krit Series, some thirteen dramatical works, which are attributed to the 
so-called Bhasa. These thirteen plays, which are praiseworthy because 
of their antiquity, diction, plot, phraseology, and other qualities, 
attracted the special attention of the scholars of Oriental Literature. 
And as a result, scholars were divided in their opinion about the 
authorship of these plays and contributed several articles in accordance 
with their respective views, (i) Some of them have accepted 
Bhasa’s authorship of these plays, (2) while some others argue that 
theiffc plays do not belong to the real Bhasa-muni who is praised by 
Kalidasa, Bana and others. (3) A third set of scholars has examined 
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the dramas and produced some internal evidence based on prayoga- 
vi^esa, Prakrt language, and the names of places and cities, and fixed 
the date of these plays as between the first and the third century A. C. 

The scholars who oppose Bhasa's authorship of these plays have 
adduced many arguments in order to arrive at their own conclusions. 
Among tliose arguments, one supplementary question is considered by 
them as follows : The first and main drama among the lot is designa- 
ted as ^‘Svapna-vasavadatta/' This desgination is a wrong one, but 
the real name of the work published by the Sastri is “Svapna-nataka.’^ 
'*Svapna-vasavadatta*' and “Svapna-nataka” are different plays. Bhasa is 
the author of “Svapna-vasavadatta”\vhich hitherto has not been publish- 
ed nor is available in any of the libraries even in manuscript form. 
**Svapna-nafcaka*^ is a quite different work from the above, and it must 
have been written by a Kerala poet to suit the Kerala stage, or it must 
be in close resemblance to a play that treats of the story of ‘Udayana.* 
The published work is “Svapna-nataka'^ and there is no evidence to 
attribute it to the great poet Bhasa. 

It will be clear from the passages quoted below that Professor 
Macdonell also holds the same theory on this point,' 

*‘Some fourteen years ago (1912) there were published in Southern 
Malabar, at Trivandrum, thirteen Sanskrit plays that were by the 
editor, followed by most Sanskrit scholars, identified with the long 
lost works of Bhasa. The sole basis of this far-reaching identification 
is that, although all these plays are anonymous, the title of a single one 
of them, * Svapna-mtaka' (in one Ms. entitled ^ Svapna-vasavadatta^) ^ may 
be the same as that of the only play, 'Svapna-vasavadatta\ twice men- 
tioned by ancient authorities as the work of Bhasa. The uncertainty 
as to the same play being meant by the divergent titles is increased by 
the fact that a verse quoted by Abhinavagupta on the Dhvanyaloka 
as occurring in the ^ Svapna vasavadaitdis not to be found in the ^Svap- 
na-nataka,^ The supposed identity of these two titles is the only clue 
available as to the authorship of the Svapna-nataka, For, contrary to 
the general practice of Sanskrit dramas, the ' Svapna-natakd does not 
name its author. Thus even this support for the identification of the 
recently edited Trivandrum play with the ancient ' Svapna-vasavadattd 
of the real Bhasa is wanting. 

The very dubious identification of the Trivandrum ' Svapna^mtakd 
with the ^Svapna-vasavadatid of the ancient poet Bhasa, on the strength 

I India’s Past by A. A. Macdonell, Ch. V*c, p, 103, Oxford, 1927, 
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of the possible identity of their titles, but without the support 
of any corroborative evidence, is made the, basis of the much more 
far-reaching and uncertain conclusion that the other twelve recently 
published plays are, owing to their great similarity of st>de and the 
possession of many passages in common, not only the production of 
one and the same poet, but that that poet is Bhasa. Not only are all 
these plays anonymous, but we do not even know any of the titles 
of the plays of the ancient Bhiisa except only ^ Svapna-vZisavadatta! 
Now the similarity in style of these thirteen plays may very well 
be due to the peculiarities atid exigencies of the stage in Malabar, 
where alone these pla5^s are known and acted. No attempt at in- 
vestigation in this direction has yet been made, at least, by any of 
the western supporters of this hypotiiesis. Again, many of the 
views ex{)ressed as to the relative merits of these plays are purely 
subjective, and can liave no decisive cogency in regard to facts." 

Dr. Sastrin has edited “Svapna-vasavadatta” nine times, the first 
two editions appeared in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series of the 
Travancore Government. The other editions are publications 
with his own commentary. For each of these editions, he was 
able to consult some new manuscripts (secured then and now) 
from various parts of Malabar. I have also examined seve- 
ral original manuscripts of these plays, which Dr. k5astrin had no 
occasion to use for his editions. Dr. Sastrin makes it plain that 
none of these manuscripts bear the full name ‘Svapna-vasavadatta. But 
all the manuscripts hitherto found possess one or other of the follow- 
ing lines at the end of the work : (i; (2) wht 

(3) I On the other hand, two reasons induced Dr. 

Sastrin to give the name “Svapna-vasavadatta” for the work as he clearly 
states in his introduction.^ One is a Ms. copy of this drama, which was 


I “I was able to obtain a complete, though not correct, Ms. 
of each of the two plays ^Svapna! and ^Pratifria yaugandharuyanaZ 
This was from my esteemed friend Pandit A. Anantacharya of Mysore, 
who was kind enough to send me a copy of his copy of the Ms. 
obtained by him from Kerala. At the end of this Ms. copy of ^Svapna^ 
mtakaZ is written This agrees with what we supposed 

tobe the^llname of ^Svapna-miakar' (Intro, to Svapna^vlsava^ 
daitar 1912, p. xxi. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 15). 

♦'Following the Subhasita of Raja§ekhara, this Na^aka has been 

DECEMBER, I929 
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the dramas and produced some internal evidence based on prayoga- 
vi§e§a, Prakrt language, and the names of places and cities, and fixed 
the date of these plays as between the first and the third century A. C. 

The scholars who oppose Bhasa^s authorship of these plays have 
adduced many arguments in order to arrive at their own conclusions. 
Among those arguments, one supplementary question is considered by 
them as follows : The first and main drama among the lot is designa- 
ted as ^‘Svapna-vasavadatta/^ This desgination is a wrong one, but 
the real name of the work published by the Sastrl is “Svapna-nataka/' 
“Svapna-vasavadatta’^ and “Svapna-nafcaka” are different plays. Bhasa is 
the author of “Svapna-vasavadatta”which hitherto has not been publish- 
ed nor is available in any of the libraries even in manuscript form. 
“Svapna-nafcaka*^ is a quite different work from the above, and it must 
have been written by a Kerala poet to suit the Kerala stage, or it must 
be in close resemblance to a play that treats of the story of ‘Udayana.^ 
The published work is “Svapna-nataka'^ and there is no evidence to 
attribute it to the great poet Bhasa. 

It will be clear from the passages quoted below that Professor 
Macdonell also holds the same theory on this point.' 

*‘Some fourteen years ago (1912) there were published in Southern 
Malabar, at Trivandrum, thirteen Sanskrit plays that were by the 
editor, followed by most Sanskrit scholars, identified with the long 
lost works of Bhasa. The sole basis of this far-reaching identification 
is that, although all these plays are anonymous, the title of a single one 
of them, * Svapna^nZdaka' (in one Ms. entitled ^ Svapna^vasavadaita*) ^ may 
be the same as that of the only play, 'Svapna-vZisavadattd ^ twice men- 
tioned by ancient authorities as the work of Bhasa. The uncertainly 
as to the same play being meant by the divergent titles is increased by 
the fact that a verse quoted by Abhinavagupta on the Dhvanyaloka 
as occurring in the ‘ Svapna-vasavadaltdls not to be found in the *Svap- 
na-nodaha! The supposed identity of these two titles is the only clue 
available as to the authorship of the ^vapna-miaka. For, contrary to 
the general practice of Sanskrit dramas, the ^Svapna-mtakd does not 
name its author. Thus even this support for the identification of the 
recently edited Trivandrum play with the ancient ' Svapna-vasavadatta* 
of the real Bhasa is wanting. 

The very dubious identification of the Trivandrum ^ Svapna naiakd 
with ' Svapna’vasavadaitd of the ancient poet Bhasa. on the strength 


I Indids Past by A. A. Macdonell, Ch. V-c, p, 103, Oxford, 1927. 
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of the possible identity of their titles, but without the support 
of any corroborative evidence, is made the ^ basis of the much more 
far-reaching and uncertain conclusion that the other twelve recently 
published plays are, owing to their great similarity of style and the 
possession of many passages in common, not only the production of 
one and the same poet, but that that poet is Bhasa. Not only arc all 
these plays anonymous, but we do not even know any of the titles 
of the plays of the ancient Bhasa except only * Svapna-vasavadatta' 
Now the similarity in style of these thirteen plays may very well 
be due to the peculiarities and exigencies of the stage in Malabar, 
where alone these plays are known and acted. No attempt at in- 
vestigation in this direction has yet been made, at least, by any of 
the western supporters of this hypothesis. Again, many of tlie 
views expressed as to the relative merits of these plays are purely 
subjective, and can have no decisive cogency in regard to facts.” 

Dr. Sastrin has edited “Svapna-vasavadatta” nine times, the first 
two editions appeared in the 'rrivandrum Sanskrit Series of the 
Travancore Government. The other editions are publications 
with his own commentary. For each of these editions, he was 
able to consult some new manuscripts (secured then and now) 
from various parts of Malabar. 1 have also examined seve- 
ral original manuscripts of these plays, winch Dr. Sastrin had no 
occasion to use for his editions. Dr. Sastrin makes it plain that 
none of these manuscripts bear the full name ^Svapna-vasavadatta.’ But 
all the manuscripts hitherto found possess one or other of the follow- 
ing lines at the end of the work : (ij (2) 

( 3 ) I On the other hand, two reasons induced Dr. 

Sastrin to give the name “Svapna-vasavadatta’^ for the work as he clearly 
states in his introduction.^ One is a Ms. copy of this drama, which was 


I “I was able to obtain a complete, though not correct, Ms. 
of each of the two plays *Svapnd and ^Pratijim-yaugafulharayana: 
This was from my esteemed friend Pandit A. Anantacharya of Mysore, 
who was kind enough to send me a copy of his copy of the Ms. 
obtained by him from Kerala. At the end of this Ms. copy of ^Svapna- 
mtaka^ is written This agrees with what we supposed 

to be the 'full name of ^Svapna-naUkar' (Intro, to '' Svapna^vasava- 
1912, p. xxi. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 15). 

“Following the Siibhaalta of Raja^ekhara, this Na^aka has been 

DECEMBER, 19^9 
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copied from an original Ms. of Malabar some years ago, and was in 
the possession of A. Ai]antacharya of Mysore. This has been utilised 
by Dr. Saslrin. At the end of the work, this Ms. contained ‘Svapna- 
vasavadattam samaptam.” The other is, as Rajasekhara has mentioned, 
a drama called ‘Svapna-vasavadatta.” 

Now, I introduce this note, simply to show that the old 
name of the work is “Svapna-vasavadatta^' as it is designed by Dr. 
iSastrin and not ‘Svapna-nataka’. 

There is a Ms. in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library called 
*'§akuntala-vyakhya'’’^ hitherto not published. This is a commen- 
tary on Kalidasa's “Abijhana-sakuntala." This work is also called 
* Sakuntala-carcca.'' As the commentator says at the end of each act 
^ etc., there is a probability of assum- 

ing the name '‘Sakuntala-carcca” as a correct one. The Ms. is an 
incomplete one and runs up to the middle of the sixth Act. The 
work not only comments on the text of “Sakuntala” as the other com- 
mentaries generally do, but also makes a comparative study of other 
dramas, describes the characteristics of actors, discusses many pro- 
blems of scenic art^ and quotes authoritative statements from various 
authors to establish liis own conclusion. Regarding the structure of 
the plot he introduces many alterations and changes ii\ ‘Abhijuana- 
fiakuntala' after comparing it with the ‘Sakuntalopakhyana' of ‘J 5 r!- 
mahabharata.’ The style of the commentary is simple and sweet. 
The author of the commentary is not known, but it can be guessed 
that the probable date of the work is 14th century A.C. The work 
frequently mentions the following : 

(i) dramatical works : Anargharaghava, (Maha) Viracarita, Malatl- 
madhava, Venisainhara, Vinavasavadatta, Ralaramayana, Mala- 
vikagnimitra, Vikramorva^iya, Frabodhacandrodaya, Naga- 


styled ^Svapna-vasavadatta! It can also be termed ^Svapna-vasavadatta! 
or * Svapna-natakainP (Preface to Ibid.) 

I Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, No. I.33.17, 
or R. No. 2778. 

This Manuscript was transcribed in 1918-19, from a Ms. of Nara- 
yana Narnbudiri of Kudalur Mana, Narari, Trittala, Malabar District. 

(Sakuntala-vyakhya^ p. i). 
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nanda, Carudatta, Karpuramafijarl, Traivikrama, Bhagavadaj- 
juka, Dutaghatotkaca, Kalyanasaugandhika, Pancaratra, Bala- 
carita, Ratnavall, Svapnavasavadatta, A.^aryacudamani, Avima- 
raka, (Tapatl) Saiuvarana, ^ 

(ii) and other works : Natyasastra, Sahityasara, Bharatasamgraha, 
Srlmahabharata, Kumarasambhava, Meghasandesa, Raghu- 
vamsa, J^rngaraprakasa (Bhoja), Ramayana, 

(iii) and authors : BahnrupakamiSra, Rajasekhara, Dhvanikara, 
(Amara) Simha, Kamandaka, Divilkara, Yadava, Kesava, 
Vyaktivivekakara (Mahimabhatta), Yajfiavalkya, Vahafca, and 
Kautalya. 

It is a common fact that in all dramas except the thirteen of 
the so-called Bhasa the sentence, could be 

seen after the benedictory verse at the beginning of the play» 
But in the case of tliese thirteen plays the same sentence is put 
before the benedictory verse in a peculiar manner. Dr. {5astrin 
states' that this is the peculiarity of Bhasa’s works, and Bana 
at the beginning of his ‘Harsacarita' described this peculiarity of 
Bhasa’s works in a verse in which he praises Bhasa as a great drama- 
tist, This statement of Dr. Sastrin is not acceptable because even 
some other dramas such as ‘Tapatisanivarana,’ ^Subhadradhanahjaya’ 
‘Mattavilasaprahasana,’ T\alyanasaugandhika,’ ‘Bhagavadajjuka/ and 
‘Traivikrama’ bear the same sentence before benedictory verse. In 
addition to this I have examined several original Mss. of >*5akuntala, 
Karpuramaujarl, and other works, Some of them bear the same 
sentence before the verse. On this point the commentator states ; 

i ^ 

(p. i). 

Commencing in this manner he concludes that if the meaning of the 
word "nandP is VadyavadanakriyY, then the sentence must be before 
the verse, and if it means the benedictory verse the sentence 
must be after the same verse. 

Bhattabana in the above sloka qualifies Bhasa’s Natakas ; it 
applies t^hese plays, for every one of them begins with the stage 
dirAtioi/^rs^ptf qfqstf^ 1 

^Introduction to ^Svapna-vasavadatta' (1912), p. xxi, 
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It is generally seen that at the commencement of dramas the 
Sutradhara enters the stage and then calls his actress for con- 
versation, But in Tr^ivikrama' this is not the order adopted. So 
he says : — r 

g tot: ^ct; fR^r^fn i 


RfRsrfir ^t 5 

?a?it I ?mTfq I qT^?aiT7[ I m ^ 


I ("p. 33 )- 


While referring to the discussion whether Prakrt or Samskrt is to 
be preferred for the use on the stage by Sutradhara, the work men- 
tions Carudatta as follows : — 

RTlifW I I -SfijlTmm ^ RTficTT^qi^TTT i (p-t2). 

In another place the same work is mentioned thus : — 

mm m wst i (p. 23). 

The following passages are the portions in which Bhagavadajjuka, 
Dutaghatotkaca, Kalyanasaiigandhika, Pailcaratra, and Bfilacarita are 
mentioned in the commentary : — - 

MM ^fftq mTm ) ^qTP§[q^q»i[ 1 

1 )Mif MfM [ ^[q^TT Tm^ I 

w \?iTt 1 m\m m^xm i 

[ %t, MiM 1 mmm qqriftsfia ^q q i q’qqf^- 

^i?li fp* 14)- 


1 Traivikrama is a very small drama (prahasana) in one act and 
is published by K. R. Pisharoti in 'Shamaa* The ^Vamamvatara- 
prabandha^ of Narayaua-Bhatta includes two verses from this play, 

2 Kalyana-saugandhika by Nilakantha-kavi is published by Dr. L. 
D, Barnett of the British Museum in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies^ London, vol. III, and the same is re-edited with 
commentary by me in the Punjab Sht. Series, but it contains only one 
act. From this extract we must guess that there must haye been a 
work named ^Kalylna-asaugandhikd containing several ac^s wljich 
hitherto has not been secured. 
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Mention is made of Duta-ghatotkaca alone in another place : — 

€l^^T<irT%cf 5 T^^>STT: II f.f^ I (p. 24). 

I (p. Ibid). 

The reference to the Vlnavasavaclatta' is given below from the 
commentary 

( I (p. 28). 

The commentary explains the meaning of the word ‘Sthapana.* 
In that connection Avimaraka is mentioned : — 

I cRcft- ) I qiRqi^'^^T m\ 

^Tq%f^ qpj^m fT^rfq ^ \ i hst: 

mj 1 qqi— qi^qfe-^sqi^qqqifqq 1 (p. 30). 

The reference to ‘Svapnavasavadatta’ from the commentary i.s 
given belows : — 

qqj ^sfqr^qqqrqt— 

q^i=fTqf^"!nq fq’snqqrf^ 1 fqtriqq^qq ^ ?q ^ 5 ^ 1 q^STf^r 1 

( ^q^*' ) 

I -qiq q^T^qi ft^iqq^qq 1 fq’snqq 

wwq: ^iqrcTir^^sqi^qqqt qql^, crqqqr^qT^^'sifri^f?! 1 

These quotations from ‘^akuntala-vyakhya’ are to be found in all 


I A portion (eight pages) of the first act of the * Vl^nU-vasavadat^u 
is published in the Journal of the Oriental Research, Madras, as its 
supplement. An incomplete Ms. copy of the drama which runs up to 
the third act is preserved in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. Some fragment palm-leaves of the first to eight acts 
of the drama are in my possession. This drama has also a peculiar 
manner a;? the other thirteen plays of so-called Bhasa. It mentions no 
author o/place in the Sthapana. The sentence beginning with mi 
w4Rch is given here is found in the beginning of the play. 
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the thirteen plays of Bhasa. The name ‘Svapna-vasavadatta* is also 
mentioned in two places. Dr. Sastrin has given the name in neuter 
gender but the same appears here in feminine gender,^ So we may 
take it that ^Svapna-natj.ka* is a contracted form of ‘Svapna-vasava- 
datta-nataka/ as ‘Canclra’ of ‘Candragupta,’ ‘Pratijha’ of ‘Pratijhayau- 
gandharayana/ and ‘Ketu’ of ‘Malayaketu/ according to the popular 
maxim i Therefore we come to the conclusion 

that the real name of the Trivandrum Drama is Svapna-vasavadatta'^ 
and not Svapna^natakaP 

V. Venkataram Sharma 


The Lumbini-Pilgrimage Eecord in two Inscriptions 

The votive record of As oka's pilgrimage to the village of LumbinI 
is preserved in two inscriptions, one incised on a stone pillar (silathabhd) 
and the other on a stone slab {silaphalaka). The copy on the silathabha 
is what is familiarly known as the Rummindei Pillar Inscription and 
that on the silaphalaka may be designated the Kapilesvar Stone- 
slab Inscription. The Rummindei copy remains incised on the lower 
portion of a broken pillar of Asoka which stands "as a mere stump, 
but still in sitn'\ "near the shrine of Rummindei, about a mile to the 
north of the village of Parariya, which is about 2 miles north of Bhag- 
vanpur, the head-quarters of the Nepalese tahsil of that name, and 
about five miles to the north east of Dulha in the British district of 
Bastt" 

The Kapilesvar copy, first brought to public notice by Mr. Haran- 
chandra Chakladar of the Calcutta University, was procured in about 
March 1928 by Mr, Birendranath Roy for his museum at Puri from a 
farmer of the village of Kapilesvar, situated nearly a mile to the south 
of the famous Liiigaraj Temple^ at BhuvaneSvar. The farmer had 
found the inscribed stone-slab set in the mud-wall of his hut. This is 
all the information which Mr. Roy and others could gather from him,® 


1 If we accept the name in feminine gender we have to correct 

R^jaSekhara's Subhasita words as instead of 

2 Pravasl (a Bengali monthly), Sravan, 1335, B.S, (i,e., Jul]^ 

p. 627, ’ 
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The Rummindel inscription is beautifully designed in five lines, 
the first four of which run to the full length, keeping a uniform margin 
on both sides, and the fifth line, which starts ;|rom the same margin 
on the left, is made up of the six concluding letters. The number of 
letters is not the same in all the lines, and, in this respect, the design 
differs from that of the Second and the Third Barabar Hill Cave ins- 
criptions, With this may be contrasted the design of the KapileSvar 
inscription, which covers almost the whole of the surface of a piece of 
stone measuring, if placed vertically, i' 7" in length, i' in height 
and 7" in thickness. The very appearance of the stone-slab suggests 
that originally it formed part of a larger whole, the mutilation being 
clearly perceptible in the upper part. The inscription consists of six 
lines, and there appears a maiked tendency to accommodate fifteen 
letters in each line, although a slight variation is noticeable in lines 4 
and S, each of which contains sixteen letters. The size of the letters 
becomes smaller here and there after the second line. As in the Third 
Barabar Hill Cave inscription, we further notice an attempt to run 
all the lines between the same margin. In line 6 there are S(^e 
nine additional letter-forms, four before and six after athahhagiya^ 
which are not to be found in the Rummindei record. Similarly, 
tliere are two additional forms at the end of line 5 immediately after 
ubalika kata. 

If the text of the Rummindei inscription be taken as tlie standard, 
that of the Kapile^var will be found to present certain variations, 
slips and omissions, as will appear from the following table : 

1. Variations — {a) jD[e]vanamphiyena for Devlmampiye 7 ia ; {d) 

Fiyadashina for Fiyadasina ; {c) vF for v'iP ; ( d) Budha for 
Budhe\ {e) j[a\ta for fate \ (/) saya"" for sakya° {g) kcda- 
ph(i)t{a) for kmpita ; (//) sil{a)thabha va for silathabhe chay {i) 
u{sa)p[a]p{i)ta for usaPapiU; (/) ta for ]Tite ti; (k) 

L\u\mi'nigaine for Luinintnigame ; (/) ubahka kata for uhahke 
kaU ; and {m) athabhagiya for atliahhagiye, 

2. SWps— {a) visiibhisitcna for vuati-vasabhisiiena \ {b) Ttgacha 
for atana agacha ; and {c) viahxda for maifiyite hida, 

3. Additions— (<2) between ubaBka kata and 

athabhagiya ; {b) three KharoshthI letters between two uni- 
form devices after athabhagiya in line 6, the devices appear- 

somewhat like inverted Brahmi ina or inverted n^ndi- 
pada symbols, and the KharoshthI letters reading from 
right to left ch(u or in) dra ya. 
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Examining the letters in the Kapile^var inscription, we may ob- 
serve that inspite of ^certain curious forms such as those of m, k, g, 
chy tt, m and the specimen of the sciipt is, on the whole, not such 
as to warrant the suppostion that it is not A^okan, With regard to 
the curious forms, we may note that is represented by a short 
vertical’ upper stroke instead of by a dot (cf, Devanam in 1, i,) ; that in 
line 3, the two sides of g do not appear to meet on the top at a sharp 
angle ; that in the same line, the curvature of ch is abnormally large 
and almost appears to be of the same height as the vertical line ; 
that in the same line, the upper portion of the vertical of k is some- 
what longer than the lower ; that the upper and lower curvatures 
of / everywhere look effaced, leaving in the middle only a curve 
(but not a [sharp angle) ; that in line 1. i, % is made up of a vertical 
line with a rectangular base open in the middle of the top ; that, 
in lines 3 and 5, the intersected portion of the ciicle of in looks 
effaced, so that the letter appears to enclose a gap from top to 
bottom; and, lastly, that in the first v of line i, the ciicIe is dispro- 
p^tionately large. 

but, on a careful examination of all the letters in the inscription, 
it will be evident that the really unusual forms are only those of 
m, ch and n. As regards the other letters, they occur in this very 
inscription in those forms that are also met with in other inscriptions 
of A^oka, In fact, we get two varieties of the form of each of the 
letters k, g, m, and y [cf. k ( 1 , 3) with ^ ( 1 . 4), ^ ( 1 . 3) with ^ (I. 5), 
(11* 3> 5) with m (1. 2) where there is a clear evidence of original 
intersection of the curves, y (1. i) with y ( 1. 3)]. Chanda has 
noted the occurrence in this inscription of unusual forms of n and j.' 
We have to point out that the form of the dental s is all right, 
and the sibilant in line i, which may strike one as unusual, is but 
a regular Brahmi form of the lingual sibilant sh^ and not of the 
dental s ; and that the letter which he specifies as a curious form 

of the dental nasal «, may not be a curious form of n but of 

the lingual nasal ti. So far as it can be judged from the form of the 
dental nasal employed in this inscription, there is nothing unusual 

about it. In the case of each of the letters ch^ g^ and the form 
which we have pointed out at the outset as unusual is not so, 


I See Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda^s note on t’)e ijjCwly 
discoveied Kapilesvar inscription, in the Bengali monthly, Prallss 
A^vin, 1335 B.S. (i.e., Oct. 1928), pp. 806-7. 
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because it is also met with in some of the other inscriptions of A^oka, 
for instance, k with the vertical longer in the upper portion occurs 
in the Brahmagiri copy of M.R.E. I ; thi disproportionate size 
of the curve of ch is amply illustrated by the ch'% in the Delhi- 
Mirath copy of R.E. II, e,g,, in the words sache, sochaye (1. 2), chilamthi- 
iika ( 1 . 6) ; g (L 3) has its parallel in go of nigohakubha in the First 
Barabar Hill Cave inscription ; the rather disproportionate circle of 
the first V in line i finds its parallels in the First and the 
Second Barabar Hill Cave inscriptions; the form of / similarly has 
its counterpart in the last named inscriptions and also an interesting 
parallel in the / of J ambudipasi in line 3 of the Brahmagiri copy 
of M.R.E, I j as to the parallels of m and they are too numerous to 
require any reference here, it being borne in mind, with regard to the 
former, that the opening in the middle is perhaps due to tlie surface 
of the stone being worn out 

If the question be raised as to whether it was possible for the same 
scribe, as here, to design different forms of one and the same letter 
in the same inscription, our duty should simply be to refer the ques- 
tioner, first to the three copies of M.R.E. I, which we definitely know 
to have been inscribed by one and the same scribe, viz,^ Chapada 
and particularly to the Brahmagiri copy where the / of line 3 differs 
entirely from the / of line 6 and the first m of line 3 from the second 
m as well as the third ; and secondly, to the Lauri) a-Araraj copy 
of P.E, I, where the letter y occurs throughout in two forms, as in the 
Kapilei§var inscription, nay, even in one and the same line. 

The three Kharoshthi letters between the two devices shaped like 
inverted Brahmi ma in the right half of line 6, which have hitherto 
escaped notice, have an importance all their own. I he word 
represented by them is Chudraya or C/iu{7rh)draya. One may be tempted 
to read, from left to right, the first two letters as Brahmi ga andya and 
the third doubtfully as Brahmi m't, but, to guard against such a preci- 
pitate course, it must be pointed out that nowhere in this inscription 
the Brahmi ; or the Brahmi in hangs below the level of the line or of 
the accompanying letters, as the second and the third letters (read 
from left to right) do here. All the features of the three letters are 
properly accounted for, if we read them as Kharosb|hI. It is easy to 
understand that the purpose of inserting the word between the two 
symbols Xas to keep it distinct from the text of the inscription. Like 
Cyipada of M.R.E. I, Ch{u)mdraya may be regarded as the name of the 
scribe. Considered in this light, it enables us to set down this inscription 

i9 
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as a Brahmi record in the extreme north of India wherein the name of 
the scribe appears in Kharosh^hi just as the word lipikara does in the 
Brahmagiri, Siddapura |nd Jatinga-Ramesvara copies of M.R.E. I in 
the extreme south. It* is to be noted that in the three south-Indian 
inscriptions, the colophon of the text consists of a complete sentence, 
Chapa^ena likhitam (or ^te) lipikarena^ ‘written by Chapada, the scribe*, 
the first two words of which are in Brahmi and the third word in 
KharoshthI ; whereas in the present inscription such a full statement 
could not be made apparently for want of space, and consequently 
the name Cku(m)draya stands alone enclosed by the two symbols. 
The subscription of the name in KharoshthI at the end of a Brahmi 
inscription proves, precisely as in the case of the three south-Indian 
inscriptions, that the scribe himself hailed from the north-western part 
of India where KharoshthI was the prevalent script, or that, at any rate, 
his own script, like that of Chapada, was not Brahmi but KharoshthI. 

Since the publication of Chanda*s note on the new find {Pra- 
vasl, Oct. 1928), doubting the genuineness of the record, the general 
impression has been that it is a forgery. Those who have read his 
note, which is in Bengali, will, we think, agree with us that he has 
cast a doubt without a sifting examination of individual letters of 
the inscription in relation to one another as also to the letters of other 
A§oka inscriptions, particularly those in South India, which, as is 
well-known, are incised in Brahmi by a scribe whose habitual 
script was KharoshthI. If our contention bears scrutiny, that is to 
say, if there occurs between the two devices a word represented by 
three KharoshthI letters, whatever may be its final reading and inter- 
pretation, then the whole question as to the genuineness or other- 
wise of the KapileSvar record will have to be reopened and approached 
in the light of the new aspect that it has now gained. Now, if from 
the occurrence, in a purely Brahmi record, of a colophon in KharoshthI, 
the right inference be that it was incised by a professional scribe 
who had been brought up in the tradition of north-west India, it 
becomes necessary to enquire whether and how far in the Brahmi 
portion of that record the letter-forms and the language have 
been influenced respectively by KharoshthI and the dialects of the 
north-west region where KharoshthI was prevalent, that is to say, by 
the letters and dialects of Asoka*s Rock inscriptions at Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra, and further, whether in other well known iKjahml in- 
scriptions of A6oka we can discover traces of influence either in Vgjs* 
pect of letterforms or in that of language. 
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With regard to letter-forms, the distinction between the dental 
and lingual nasals would not have struck us at all, had we not in 
mind the tendency in Kharoshblu to form the t| by a loop at the base 
(cf. the na of lipikarena written in Kharoshfcni in the colophon of the 
Brahmagiri copy of M.R E. I). If we bear in mind how such a 
long habit of writing might exercise a sub-conscious influence on the 
scribe when he was engaged in incising an inscription in Brahml, to 
which he was not much accustomed, it becomes easy to understand 
how the figure of the Brfihml lingual n could be drawn at the base 
describing a rectangle with the a[)pearance of a oblong loop, so to say. 
Evidently, the scribe was labouring under a disadvantage, and the 
same impression gains ground in respect of the scribe of the three 
aforesaid South-Indian copies of M.R.E. I, when they are compared 
with the present inscription generally. 

As regards language, the orthography followed in the Kapilei§var 
inscription bears traces of influence of the north-western dialects, 
perceptibly in the substitution of the lingual n and sk for the dental 
n and s {Devanamphiyena Piyadashina)^ — a feature which is altogether 
absent in inscriptions to the east of Kalsi and south of Girnar. 
Such a substitution is, we think, also due to the same sub-conscious 
influence, on the scribe, of the orthography of the north-western dialects, 
and looking for parallels, we discover in Chapada’s copies of M.R.E. I 
at Brahmagiri, Siddfipura, and Jatiuga-RameSvara that the lingual 
nasal occurs in place of the dental of other copies, notably in the 
words pakaniinena (Brahmagiri) and savane (in all the three copies). 
However much Chapada might have restrained himself in the Siddapura 
copy in respect of the dental in pa\kamine\na, his lurking predilec- 
tion for the lingual was so potent as to make him use it twice in the 
Brahmagiri variant, pakantiucna^ where he should have used it only 
once, consistently with the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra dialects. Chapa- 
4a-*s performance, such as it is, will surely absolve the scribe of the 
Kapilesvar inscription from the guilt of having spelt the word Devanavfb 
with a lingual ti. 

Further evidence of such an influence can be gathered from the 
Kalsi record of Hie Fourteen Rock Edicts. As regards orthography, 
the Kalsi versidn has, down to almost the end of R.E, IX, maintained 
harmony with Dhauli and Jaugada, and inclined, from the concluding 
portion ^/r.E. IX down to R.E. XIV, to resemble Shahbazgarhi 
an/. Mansehra. From R.E. X to R.E. XIV the inscription is by a 
different hand. It is in this portion that we discern a marked pre- 
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ponderance of the lingual and the palatal sibilants {sh^ s), although 
in respect of the dental nasal {n), sufficient care seems to have been 
taken to maintain thA orthography of the texts in the preceding 
portion. Notwithstanding the fact that the scribe of the second portion 
of the Kalsi record did not emulate Chapada by using Kharoshbhl to 
provide a tangible proof of his connection with, or knowledge of, that 
script, it is not difficult to surmise from the aforesaid evidence that 
he, too, was a man of north-western tradition. As to the contrast 
between Chapada and the Kalsi scribe of the second portion, we find 
that while the former has shown his north-western predilection for 
the latter has done the same in respect of 8 and sh. Then, where is the 
harm if the scribe of the Kapilei§var inscription has inclined towards 
both the lingual nasal and the lingual sibilant, when he, too, was as 
the Kharosh^h! colophon Chumdrayo shows, an inheritor of the same 
north-western tradition? 

The additions and slips in the present inscripton constitute the 
second argument of Chanda for casting doubt on its genuineness. As 
regards the additions, he has drawn attention to certain expressions 
represented by six letter-traces between uhalika kata and aihahhagiyn 
(as he reads it) but he is silent about the colophon enclosed by the 
two devices. His argument is that there is no sco[)e for atiy extra 
expression between ubalika kata and athabhagiyd presumably on 
account of the fact that in the Rummindei copy the sense of the text 
is complete without it. 

But in pressing his argument he has not proved, as he ought 
to have done, that it was binding on the scribe or persons responsible 
for the Kapilesvar inscription to strictly adhere to the Rummindei text 
and not to put in additional matters. If we compare the different 
versions of the Asoka edicts, it becomes increasingly clear that they 
differ in omissions and additions of expressions and in divisions of 
sentences, as, for instance, in the common portion of the three copies 
of the Schism Pillar edict at Sarnath, Kau§ambi and Sanchi. Again, 
in the case of M.R.E. I, it will be noticed that the introductory 

statement {Suvamiabagirlte ayaputasa vaiavtya) of the three South- 

Indian copies has no counterpart in the remaining ones just as the 

concluding statement of the Sahasram copy {Ima cha atkam likM- 

payltha ti) has no counterpart except in the copy found at Rupnath. 
Such being the case, one ought to attempt a reading of '^he extra 
expression in the Kapilesvar inscription before summarily dismisi^ng 
it as superfluous, So far as we pan make out^ the si^ addit^nal 
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letters representing the expression offer a reading {v)Jh (200) 4,0, 
If this reading be correct, then it must be said that the Rummindei 
copy is guilty of a very important omission. j 

Now, with regard to the slips, the palpable ^nd fatal errors, relied 
upon by Chanda as an argument in favour of the spuriousness of 
the Kapilesvar copy, it seems that he has tried to impress that the 
scribes, because they were employed by Piyadasi, were incapable of 
such slips and errors. On the other hand, Piyadasi himself was fully 
cognisant of the fact that his scribes were not immune from such 
faults, and, as a matter of fact, he had to issue an edict, viz., 
R. E. XIV to excuse himself on their blunder ( lipikara- 
paradhena va) for the incomplete character of his rescripts here 
and there, and we need not cite here the numerous instances of 
errors his scribes had committed in different parts of India. The 
scribe of the Kapilesvar inscription may at first sight appear to be 
far more guilty than the scribes of other inscriptions. One may point 
out with Chanda that he is guilty of a slip in ""visabhisitena for vlsatt- 
vasabhisitena^ of the omission of atana or alana before agacha and of 
a serious slip in inahlda for maJnyite hida. But we think that his 
""visabhisitena may be excused, as the sense (viz. ‘‘when he had been 
consecrated twenty years”) can be deduced from it without difficulty ; 
that the omission of atana before agacha is not important, for the sense 
of it is implied in agacha itself ; and that the slip in mahlda^ 
serious though it may be, jeopardizing, as it does, the word htda 
which is to be connected with the next expression (viz., Buddha 


jatd)^ does not, after all, wholly miss the form or the sense of 
fnahlyite. Such thoughtless clipping and patching aie, however, 
not without their parallels, and Chanda, in whose opinion there 
never occurs an instance of mutilation in the titles and years of 
coronation of the king, will perhaps be astounded to find that in 
the very edict (viz. R.E. XIV) in which the king seeks to excuse him- 
self on his scribes’ errors, the Shahbazgavhi scribe writes with impu- 
nity the king's title as Devanampriyena Prikina {\). If this be the 
sample of slip committed in the execution of a Kharoshthi inscription 
by a scribe who was presumably conversant with the Kharoshthl script 
and familiar with the north-western dialects, the lapses which the 
scribe of the Kapilesvar inscription becomes guilty of, having had 
to exec/te a record in a rather unfamiliar script and an equally un- 
dialect, lose at once their serious character on comparison. 
We 49 not deny that he was careless to a degree, but that should not 
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be the reason for doubting the genuineness of a record, far less, 
of one inscribed under peculiar circumstances. Indeed, before decid- 
ing one way or the otl^er, the important point to consider must always 
be the evidence of tliejurking influence of the north-western tradition 
betrayed by the scribe in the Kharoshthl letters of the colophon, and 
the peculiar orthography of the words Devanawpliiyeva Piyadashina 
and kalaphita. 

The purport of the third argument of Chanda, in so far as it bears 
upon the question of forgery, is that if the record on the Rummindei 
pillar had sufficed to serve the king’s purpose, there was no occasion 
for its reduplication on a stone slab. The purpose of the king was, 
in his opinion, two-fold : (i) to afford guidance to the future pilgrims 
in identifying the actual spot of Ruddha ^akyamuni’s birth, and 
(2) to provide his revenue-collectors at Lumbini with a direction, 
by drawing their attention to the immunities and privileges granted 
to the village. These constitute the basic fact of his argument. Wc 
may certainly entertain them as inferences, but there are other consi- 
derations which must not be lost sight of. The text read as a whole 
embodies a vivid record of the memorable deeds of merit done by 
a devout pilgrim on his visit to a spot which for him had a great 
fascination as the birth-place of Buddha ^akyamiini. None can 
mistake that in the expressions of the record the august majesty 
of Piyadasi has been transcended by the genial grace of the devotee. 
And the purpose which spontaneously comes out of the text does 
not differ from that of other devout pilgrims or benevolent persons 
whose natural desire have sought satisfaction in labelling their indivi- 
dual works of piety with a commemorative personal record. Speaking 
of Piyadasi himself, such a desire has found expiession also in his edict 
on his second queen’s donations. In fact, the Rummindei text enu- 
merates broadly two types of pious deeds, each illustrated by two 
similar acts, namely, 

(i) Memorial stone-work : sUavigadabhicha kUapita and silathabhe 
cha usapapite ; and 

(ii) Benevolence : Lumrnini-game ubalike kale and aihabhagiye cha. 
The inscription on the Rummindei Pillar (which is the silathabha^ the 
first type of work), is a proof that the royal pilgrim labelled it with 
a commemorative personal record, but what about the other deed 
of the first type which has also been mentioned as aU^ action 
(silavigada etc.) and, as such, might equally be marked out by a label ? 
If it be contended that the work implied in silavigada etc, is 
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not different from that involved in silathahhe etc,, then what'^out 
the distinguishing tablet or tablets for the royal acts of benevolence 
representing the second type of work ? It it was found expedient 
to include in the record on the silathabha tjie fact not only of 
the erection of the pillar itself but also of the disposing of the sila- 
vigada and the dispensing of the acts of benevolence, why should it 
be found inexpedient to make a full record in each of the other two 
cases ? If silavigada be a carving in stone apart from the sila- 
ihabka, can we reasonably say that there was no occasion for another 
inscription of a similar kind ? In the case of the immunities and pri- 
vileges granted to the village of Lumbinl, is it, again, unreasonable 
to imagine an occasion for necessarily two additional records, one 
for the guidance of the king’s revenue-collectors and the other to be 
used by the villagers themselves as a documentary safe-guard against 
possible encroachment on their rights ? If there be any doubt about 
the possibility of such a royal procedure, viz., of multiplying the records, 
it may at once be removed by a reference to the Sarnath Schism 
Pillar inscription, which fortunately embodies the detailed instruction 
of Piyadasi to his Mahamatras as to the method to be followed by 
them for circulating the royal measure to all peisons or groups of 
person whom it might concern, and this was to be done by means of 
as many copies as possible. If so, where is the difficulty in regarding 
the Kapilesvaf copy as one of the possible additional records at 
Lumbinl ? 

It can be pertinently asked, how is one to account for its find in 
a village in Bhuvanesvar in remote Orissa ? One of the following 
two explanations are possible ; 

(i) that it was just a copy sent by Piyadasi to Tosali, the prin- 
cipal head-quarters of his Kaliiiga province, for the informa- 
tion of his official representatives about his pious acts in 
Lumbinl ; 

(ii) that the record itself was in later times removed from Lumbinl 
to Kaliiiga through some unknown agency. 

The first explanation, which has been offered by Cliakladar, is ably 
refuted by Chanda, who argues that the subject-matter of the record, 
pertaining as it does to the village of Lumbinl, has but a local inter- 
est and that there is nothing in the text of the inscription to necessi- 
tate its circulation in a far-off province like Kalinga.'^ With regard to 


I Chanda, op. ciU 
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the second explanation, the only point for consideration is whether the 
removal of the inscribed stone slab from LumbinI to Orissa was at 
all possible, and, if so, when, by whom, and for what reason ? 

The contingency of transference does not at all strike us as im- 
possible, especially when we have recorded instances of the removal 
of ASoka’s monoliths to long distances. It may be contended that 
those monoliths were removed on account of their artistic importance 
and that the inscribed stone slab of Kapile^var had apparently no 
special attraction to have induced any one to remove it, History, how- 
ever, does not bear out that things of this kind were without their im- 
portance. The famous Hiithigumpha inscription of the powerful 
Jaina king Khaiavela of Kalihga, on the Udayagiri hill, only five 
miles from BhuvaneSvar, which is an epigraphic record assignable 
to as early a date as the second quarter of the first century A.C.' 
(not to say that its date may be pushed even further back to tlie first® 
or second century B.C.®), expiessly mentions that Kharavela trium- 
phantly brought back to Kalinga the seat of Jina, the pride of the 
people of Kalinga, which had been earned off (no doubt as atrophy) 
by one Nandaraja {Namdarafa-nltam Kalimga~Jimsanam\^ An idea 
of such seats can be formed from the numeioiis pre-iconic representa- 
tions in ancient sculptures of the Buddhists and the Jains, notably 
those at Barhut, Bodh Gaya and Udayagiri. They are so many 
cubical carvings of wood or stone, and, the inscribed stone slab of 
Kapile^var, so far as its present form goes, may very well pass as a 
good example of them. Whatever the size or the material of the 
Jinasanay the fact remains that it was in that distant age carried fi om 
and back to Kalinga as a signal proof of victory. In the case of the 
KapileSvar stone slab, even without imagining a contest of rival 
kings bringing about its transference, we can fancy the possi- 
bility of its removal under quieter circumstances, say, for instance, 
by some pious pilgiim or chance visitor; for, after all, its size was 
not unmanageably large, nor was its conveyance difficult, on account 
of the proximity of Lumbini to Kapilavastu, the halting place along 

1 Barua, Old Brahml Inscriptions^ pp. 22, 45, 260. 

2 Chanda, MASLy No. i, pp. 14-15 ; Ray Chaudhuri, Political 
History of India ^ pp. 239-40, 258-59. 

3 Jayaswal and R. D. Bannerji in JBORS*^ I 9 I 7 » PP* 495*^497 ^t^q^ 

4 Jayaswal, JBORS.y vol. IV., pt. iv, p. 403 ; and Barua, ^Old 
Bfahml Inscriptions^ pp, 22, ado. 
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the great caravan route from Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha. to 
Patitthana on the bank of the Godavari,^ and also on account of the 
facility of communication between Magadha and Kaliuga* both by 
land and sea, the land-route being expressly ipentioned in the DMha- 
vamsa. Thus, by whatever tests the Kapilesvar record be judged, 
whether of paleography, or of orthography, or of the Kharoshthi 
colophon, or of the possibility of multiplication of records, or of the 
chances of transport, one cannot see eye to eye with Chanda in respect 
of the charges he has preferred against the document. 

So much about the Kapilesvar inscription. We shall now proceed 
to the interpretation of the two Lumbini-Pilgrimage records, and begin 
with the word mahlyite. It is to be noticed at the outset that the nomi- 
native of the verb mahlyite^ which means ‘was worshipped,’ is wanting in 
both the texts ; the object of worship may, however, be deduced from 
the expressions hida Budhe jate Sakyamuni^ hida Bhagavam jate and 
Lummini-gTime. In other words, the thing worshipped is the spot 
of Buddlia Sakyamuni’s nativity in the village of Lumbinl. But, is 
this all the bearing that the term mahiyite has in the text of the ins- 
criptions ? We think not. The whole text is epitomised by the introduc- 
tory expression atana agacha mahlyite ; this is what is technically called 
the ‘LJddesa’ or the theme of the text, and what follows is the 
^Niddesa,’ or its exemplification in specific terms. The full sense 
of the expression atana agacha mahlyite is not covered but only typi* 
fied in the *niddesa', that is to say, the idea of the magnitude of the 
pious action implied in the 'uddesa' is to be understood in the light 
of the two sets of typical examples, namely 

1. (a) silavigadablilcha kalafita, 

(b) silathabhe cha usapZipite j and 

2. (a) Lumniini-game ubalike kate, 

(b) {Lummini'gaine) athabhagiye (kaie). 

If we confine ourselves to the ‘uddesa’ portion, the graceful solem- 
nity of the occasion will be suggested by the august presence 
agacha) of the pilgrim, His Gifted Majesty and Grace, the King himself 
{Devanampiyena Piyadasina lajina). Further, the mention of the parti- 
cular regnal year, viz., the twentieth (or, the twenty first), imparts a 
special character to the magnitude of the occasion, because it represents 

1 Sutta niplta, Bk. v. {vatthugUtha) ; Buddhist India, ch, V ; 
Bacua, Old Brahml Inscriptions, p, 218. 

2 See also Si-yu-ku 
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that period of Piyadasi's reign when he was at the zenith of his glory. 
Thus do the introductory statement and the illustrations hang about the 
term mahvyite which is the all-important word in the text, and, there- 
fore, for a fuller comprehension of its import, we should like to push 
our enquiry a little further. 

There is a word mahlyate in the Upanishads'^ which occurs in the 
sense of pujita, archita^ 'honoured, adored, worshipped,’ as also in the 
hymns of the Rg-veda. The word is also to be found in the Buddhist 
texts in this very sense.® MahlyitCy as it occurs in the inscriptions 
under notice, may be taken to carry with it the idea of maJia, makha 
or magha^ i.e., yajHa^ a ceremonial performance, a formal demonstra- 
tion of an act of faith, such as is referred to in the following verse 
of the Divyavadana (p, 405) : — 

Mauryah sabhrtyah sajanah sapaurah sulabdhalabhartha 

suyashtayajnah/ 

YasyedrSah sadhujane prasadah kale tathotsahi krtain 

cha danam// 

Considered in this light, the mahiyam by Asoka was not a mere 
salutation with folded hands but a pious demonstration of the great 
sanctity of the spot itself and the village of LumbinI in which it lay — 
a demonstration commensurate with the exalted memory of Buddha 
Sakyamuni and the sublime majesty of king Piyadasi. It is through 
this specific sense of niahlyana that we can account fOr the mention 
of the stone-works and the grant of immunities and privileges, which 
are to be regarded as the necessary consummation of the royal pilgri- 
mage and act of worship. In fact, the whole tenor of the text of 
the Lumbinl-Pilgrimage inscriptions can be shown to have been fully 
reflected in (i) the account in the KUingabodhi-jataka of the maha- 


1 Chandogya III, 17. 6;VII, 2. i-io: tena sampanno mahlyaie, 

2 Digha, II {Mahaparinibbana suttd)^ where we come across 
inahlyati in the sense of ‘pujita’ and mahenti in the sense of *pujenti’ : 

Eka hi datha tidivehi ptijita 

eka pana Gandharapure mahTyati/ 

KalingaraMo vijite pun* ekain 

ekaip puna Nagaraja mahenti// 

For mahayana in the sense of ‘pujana,’ see Fausb 5 irs Jataka, voh IV 
(Kalifigabodhi-jataka). The Divyavadana (p. 389) uses archeyavt^ a 
verb from the root arch, to mean the act of homage performed by 
ASoka to the holy spots of Buddhism. 
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yana of Sambodhi (the great Bo-tree) by a king of Kalinga, and (ii) the 
vivid account in the Divyavadana (pp. 389-90) of Anoka's pilgrimage 
to, and act of worship at, LumbinE T.he following verses from the 
Jataka, just mentioned, furnish a picture of* a royal ptaho^ycitt^ of 
Bodhimanda, the spot of the Buddha's Enlightenment : 

Mahayitvana Sambodhim nanaturiyehi vajjamanehi/ 
malavilepanam abhiharitva pakara-parikkhepam karesi// 
Satfchivahasahassani pupphani sannipatayi/ 
pujesi raja Kalihgo Bodhimandamanuttaram// 

It will be seen that the specific acts performed were two : 

(i) the worship (under the direction of a religious guide) of the 
Bo tree and the terrace fSambodhhn^ Bodhimandam^ accom- 
panied by various kinds of music and profuse offerings of 
flowers and scented unguents j and 

(ii) the railing in of the terraced Bo-tree by a suitable enclosure. 
With regard to (ii), the gloss has the following details : (a) the 
setting up, in the terrace, of a golden pillar, eighteen cubits 
in height {Bodhimande aUharasa-hatCham suvanna-thambham 
ussapesi) ; {b) the construction of a jewelled cubical altar in 
front of the Bo-tree {tassa satta-ratanamayam vedtkam karapest); 
and (c) the erection of a jewelled gate chamber fsatta-ratana- 
may am dvara-koUhakam karapesi). 

And the details to be gathered from the Divyavadana are : 

(i) that the pilgrimage to LumbinI and other Buddhist holy 
places was undertaken by Asoka to satisfy the yearning of 
his heart to worship those sacred sites which were hallowed 
by the association of the Buddha, the Blessed One, and to 
mark them out by visible signs in order to afford guidance to 
future visitors i^Ayam fnc manoratho : Yc Bhagavata Buddhcna 
pvadcha adhyushitas tan atchcyam chihnani cha kufyam pahchi* 
masyam janatayam anugraharthani ) ; 

(ii) that the king proceeded to the spot in a triumphal procession 
with perfumes, wreaths and flowers for worship, accompanied 
by Upagupta as his religious guide {rafa chaturanga-balakayarii 
samnahya gandha-malya-pushpam adaya stkaviropagupta-sahayah 
samprasthitah) ; 

(iii) that the garden of LumbinI was the first place visited by the 
king (rafanam Asokam sarva^prathamena Lumbinl^vanarrt, pra^ 
vtkayitva) ; 
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(iv) that, arriving at Lumbin!, Upagupta dramatically pointed out 
the Spot 6f the Buddha’s nativity in the words, asmin tnaha* 
raja pradese Bhagavali fatally which echo the words of the 
inscriptions, hicki Bhagavam fate, 

(v) that the king fell prostrate on the spot and stood up with folded 
hands and tears of rapturous joy {raja sarva 4 ar 1 rena tatra 
padyor nipatyotthaya krtanfalih prarudann uvachd) ; 

(vi) that the king’s faith in the reality of the momentous event of 

the Buddha’s birth on that very spot was intensified by the 
corroborration of the tradition by a female deity, who, as an 
eye-witness of the scene of nativity, gave a vivid description 
thereof in the following words: hi drishiali kanakavadaiali 

prafayamano dvipada pradhZinah padani satta kramatuana eva 
hruta cha vac ham api tasya sastulij! 

(vii) that the king laid the foundation of a fitting memorial shrine 
(chaiiyam cha pratishthapya)^ a statement which reminds the ex- 
pressions of the inscriptions — silavigad^ahhxcha kalapiiay sila- 
thabhe cha usapapite ; and 

(viii) that he made a grant of a hundred thousand in money to 
the place of the Buddha’s nativity {raffui faiyam hatasahasram 
dattam)y which, again, calls to mind the passage of the inscrip- 
tions —- ubalike kate aihabhagiye cha. 

The full bearing of the significant word mahiyiie is now clear to us.^ 

Our next point of enquiry will be about the expression silavigada* 
bhxcha kalapita silathabhe cha usapapite. This is a statement of the first 
type, as already pointed out, of Piyadasi's specific acts of piety and 
the work is recorded in the inscriptions under notice as belonging 
to his twenty-first regnal year, A similar work of piety, in another 
connexion but done in the same regnal year, finds mention also 
in the Nigliva Pillar inscription * in the words silathabhe usapapitCy 

1 It is worth while to note that the Manasara-Silpasastra (ch. xv, 
concluding portion) makes mention of ceremonies, essentially ritualistic, 
in connexion with the erection of columns (Acharya, Indian Architec- 
ture y p. 46.) 

2 The Nigliva Pillar inscription also records a previous work of 
piety, viz., the enlargement of a stupa of KonSgamana in Piyadasi's 
fifteenth regnal year {Devanampiyena Piyadasina lajina chodasavasa- 
bhisitena Budhasa Konakamanasa thube dutiyanyi va^hite\ but clearly 
that has got nothing to do with the siluthabha of that V6ry inscription, 
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but the expression silavigadabhlcha kalapita does not occur there. 
Is the silavigada, then, some work of art distinct from the silathabha f 
We could definitely say ‘yes’, if vve were sure that vigada had nothing 
to do with the stone pillar. We ought, therejpre, to find out what at 
best it signifies. 

The opinion of scholars is sharply divided over the interpretation 
of the Lumbini additional clause silavigadabhicha kalapita^ and the 
difference is based mainly upon two points : (i) whether or not cka of 
bhlcha is a conjunction, and (ii) whether or not the act implied in the 
whole expression is a part of, and not distinct from, the act of setting 
up the stone pillar. The opinion is divided also as to whether chU 
being regarded as a conjunction, bJtl in the sense of bhrt is a part 
of the word silavigada, or it is only an optional form of the expletive 
hi. As for treating cha as a conjunction squaring with cha of the next 
clause, we cannot deny its possibility, although we are of opinion 
that a form like cha instead of cJia would have been more symmetrical 
here. Against treating it as such, it may be argued with some reason 
that in the construction of the next statement ubalike kale alhabha- 
giye chat the connexion has been expressed by a single cha. Amongst 
those who regard cha as a conjunction, there are some who are inclined 
to equate silavigadabhl with silavigardabhiy ‘a stone-made she-ass’, 
Charpentier, amongst those who take cha as a conjuntion and bhl as 
equivalent to *Sk. bhrt, “bearing,” has sought to explain silavigadabhl 
as “bearing on its top the stone figure of an active Iiorse/^ evidently 
meaning the silathabha or the Lumbini Tillar {vigada being equated 
by him with agada, which, he argues, is a shortening from agalitmva, 
galita meaning ‘unbroken, idle, inactive’)'; and Barua, challenging 
the tenability of the outwitting way of equating vigada with agacla 
and then regarding agada as a shortening from agalitawa, suggests 
that the word silavigada is a substantive, that it “represents indefinitely 
the crowning stone-figure” of the Lumbini Billar, and that bhl is “just 
an expletive particle — ///.”^ On tlie other hand, Mookerji, regaiding 
cha as a conjunction and bhl (which he equates with Hindi bht) as an 
expletive (meaning ‘'also'') thinks that silavigada signifies “a stone bear* 
ing a figure'', being derived from ~ vigarha = vigraha, 

‘‘the well-known word for a figure”, ratfier than fi om vtkata^vtkftA% 
whichi according to him, is “phonetically rather impossible. He differs 


I I At 1914, pp. i 7 » 

Z Asoka Edicts in New Lights pp* 86-7. 
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from Barua in the derivation of the word but agrees with him in a way 
as to its meaning but not as regards its identity, for he suggests that 
it is a work in stone, quite distinct from the LumbinI stone pillar 
and that it may more reasonably be taken to refer to the ancient 
sculpture which represents the scene of Buddha Sakyamuni’s nativity 
and is now enshrined in the Rummindei Temple.^ In other words, 
the clause, according to Mookerji, who reads it sila-vigada-bh% cha 
kalapita^ is to be interpreted as a clear proof of Asoka having caused 
this piece of sculpture to be carved in stone as early as his twenty-first 
regnal year. Again, amongst those who regarded bhicha as a word 
by itself, there were Fleet and R. G. Bhandarkar who equated it with 
Sk. bkitHka and explained the expression silavigada-bhichZi as signi- 
fying ^‘a stone wall, a stone enclosure^’. HuUzsch was at first inclin- 
ed to take it to mean ‘‘a brick wall decorated with stone/’ and 
Chakladar would have it rather as a “large stone foundation” 

We must say that the interpretation first mentioned above {vigada* 
bhx'-=-vigardahhh ‘she-ass’) does not require refutation, for however 
phonetically close gadabhl may be to gardahh% vigardabhl has no 
meaning, and it will be ludicrous to suggest that I'iyadasi could think 
of no better figure than that of a she-ass to signalize the most sacred 
spot of the Buddha’s nativity, Charpentier’s interpretation {vigada^ 
agadut 'an active horse’), which is apparently suggested by Hwen 
Thsang’s account which describes the Lumbini Pillar as' bearing the 
figure of a horse on its top, may be disposed of by Hultzsch’s remark : 
"that vigada means ‘a horse’ remains to be proved by more subs- 
tantial evidence."^ Barua agrees with Charpentier in so far as he 
is inclined to regard silavigada as a crowning construction of the 
stone-pillar itself. But his main contention seems to be that silavigada 
is apparently the same as silavikatuy silavikatay Ulavikrta, which signifies 
some figuration in stone. He has cited a number of Pali compouds with 
vikatika (e.g., gula-vikatika, pasada-vikatika , pilandhana vikatika)^ the 
term being explained by Buddhaghosa as sxhabyagghadirupavichitto 
unvAtnayo attharakoy i.e,, "a linen coverlet beautifully designed with 
the figures of lions, tigers and the like,” and he has quoted from the 
MaMvaijisa (ch, xxvii. 30) a description of the pillars surmounted by 
such figures : Slha-byagghadi-rupehi devata-rupakehi cha 

Ahu ratanamayeh’ esa thambhehi cha vibhusito. 


1 Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji’s Asokay pp, 201-4. 

2 Jhi Inscriptions 0f Asoka^ p, 164. 
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He thus takes the word silavigada in the sense of silarupaka and as 
**an integral part of the monolith^’, Hultzsch's old interpretation^ brick 
wall decorated with stone’ was perhaps suggested by the fact that when 
the pillar was discovered, it was found surroiinded by a brick wall ; 
but, as we know, it was without any stone decoration to justify his 
interpretation. As regards the change of bhitiika (meaning ‘a wall’) 
to bhichay upheld by Fleet and Bhandarkar, it may suffice to say with 
Charpentier that it is^^wholly improbable from a linguistic point of view, 
as consonants were not dropped to such an extent at that early stage 
of Prakrit dialects.” ^ As Chakladar does not discuss the word but 
simply understands that silavigadabhicha signifies ‘a large stone founda- 
tion,’ we are hardly in a position to think of any discussion of such 
a suggestion. 

Turning now to Mookerji’s interpretation, it seems rather unusual 
that both bhl as an expletive and cha as a conjunction should occur in 
the first clause instead of in the second. As regards his derivation of 
vtgada from z;/]^rr(^^i:~vigarha=vlgraha, it is to be pointed out that 
metathesis of r in an instance like this would be extremely irregular and 
the change oi r to d is unusual — (it is the other way about) — and loss 
of aspiration would be unwarranted at such an early epoch and in a 
Gangetic dialect. Hindi and Bihari have retained their aspiration up till 
now. It is only in late Middle Bengali (post 1500 A.C.) that aspiration 
came to be dropped.^ But he has certainly raised a very important issue 
in that he is inclined to identify silavigada with the sculptural represen- 
tation in stone of the scene of the Buddha’s nativity, which now forms 
the sanctum of the Rummindei Temple. In the absence of any inscrip- 
tion on the sculpture itself, it is, however, difficult to say anything defi- 
nitely about its identity with silavigada if at all the latter be a work 
quite distinct from the silathabha. That the stone carving in the 
temple is a very old sculptural representation of an event, that it is 
not merely an icon, has been acknowledged on all hands, but whether 
it is a carving of Asokan age remains to be proved. Nevertheless, 
there are certain ar<giiments which may be relevant to the preferred 
identification, and, to our mind, these are : 


1 LA., 43, 17. 

2 I am indebted to Prof. Sunitikumar Chatterji for this piece of 
information. See his Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 
pt. I, pp. 44, 54) 3S3’S5> 483» 490'9^> 49S‘97* 
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(i) that just as the carving of the Wheel-symbol placed upon the 
lion-capital of the Sarnath Piliar was an additional work 
of art to indicate that the pillar was set up on the very spot 
where the Buddha had set the Wheel of Law in motion, even 
so an appropriate symbol to indicate the importance of 
Lumbini as the place of the Buddha’s nativity might be 
felt necessary in addition to the stone pillar, no matter 
whether it was placed on the ornamented capital or disposed 
separately 

fii) that the tenor of the Divyavadana account, referred to above, 
seems to suggest that some such concrete representation had 
been attempted during Asoka’s visit to Lumbini in order to 
create a realistic impression on the mind of posterity ; 

(iii) that Hwen Thsang has left a description, apart from that of 
the Lumbini Pillar, of a stone-made figure of a deity with 
*'the appearance of rising in a bent position”, installed in a 
sanctuary then known as the ‘temple of Isvaradeva’, which 
was believed to have existed from before the birth of prince 
Siddhartha as a national shrine of the Sakyas, — a figure which 
Beal found reason to identify with the large figure rising ben- 
dingly in the sculptural scene of the Rummindei Temple 

(iv) that the whole statement of Hwen Thsang concerning the 
temple of Isvaradeva and its sanctum seems intended to 
embody the then current interpretation of the details of 
the sculpture, namely, that it represented a scene of the visit 
of iSuddhodana (on his way back from Lumbini) and the nurse 
(i.e., the foster-mother Gotami) with the new-born Sakya 
prince, Siddhartha, to that temple, the national shrine of the 
Sakyas, to pay homage to the presiding deity of the temple, 
who rose up in honour of the prince (instead of receiving 
homage from him), — a tradition, which, though saying nothing 


1 We are reminded 6f the word ganda which the Indian lexico- 
graphers mention as *part of a horse’s trappings, or a stud or button 
fixed as an ofnament upon the harness'. One may very pertinently 
ask if there was any symbol on the back of the horse of the Lumbini 
pillar (as Hwen Thsang saw it) like the Wheel of the Lion^capital of 
Sarnath. Is vigada in any way related to gain4^ in this sense ? 

2 Beal’s Records, vol. H, p. 23, f. n. 59 ; Fergusson’s Tr4€ and 
Sirp$nt Worship, plate Ixtx, upper disc. 
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about A§oka, connects the sculpture with a scene of the 
Buddha s nativity and treats it as a very ancient piece of work ^ 

(v) thati if it be contended that had it been a representation of 
the scene of the Buddha's nativity, it would have been effect- 
ed by the figure of an elephant, it may be pointed out that 
such a figure has nothing to do with the Buddha's birth as 
a Sakya prince, although it has significance as a symbol of 
the ‘descent’ {okkanit) of the Bodhisatta, which evidently is 
not the case here ; 

(vi) that although ip early sculptures, such as at Barhut, Sanchi and 
and Bodh-Gaya, there is a predominant tendency not to repre- 
sent the Buddha in his final existence by a human figure^ there 
are, on account of the exigency of narrative art^ certain ex- 
emptions, for instance, in the Barhut scene of the forecast of 
the Bodhisatta's birth^ as a human child as also in the 
scene of the descent of the Buddha from the Heaven 
of the Thirty-three by a ladder, where the artists have been 
compelled to introduce respectively the figure of a child and 
foot-prints suggestive of human figure — a feature of narrative 
art which may account for the child figuring in the ancient 
sculpture (which, however, represents the scene of the Buddha's 
nativity and not of the Bodhisatta’s descent), for without it the 
scene* would be meaningless ; 

(vii) that vig’ada has been equated with vikata {^vt/crUi)y and 
curiously enough, the 2rikamlaseshai though a later lexicon,’ 
gives Vikata as the name of 'Mayadevi', who is mentioned as a 
Buddhist goddess {sa cha Bauddha-devX’bhedah),"^^ 

So much about Mookerji, who has interpreted bh% as an expletive, 
cha as a conjunction and sllavigada as a substantive. All these 
different interpretations suggest that silavtgada may admit of a 
construction either as an adjective or as a substantive. If we construe 

r Cunningham^ Stupa of Barhut, PI. xv. (outer face), identified in 
Barua and Sinha^s Barhut Inscriptions^ p. 49* 

3 Vikata in another sense, vi^., of ‘hall, courtyard’ occurs in the 
Harsha Stone inscription {Ep^ Ind., vol. 11, pp. 121 , 123) 

(i) Primtaprasadamala-virachita-vikatJi-PanduputtrMirainafn 
(verse 12) ; and 

(ii) Stemdam dharmmuvittaih sughatita-vikatarri karitarjfi Harsha 
harmmyain (verse 33), 

I.H,Qn DECEMBERi 1929 
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it as an adjective, for instance, on the analogy of Pali suvanna-vtkaia 
in ^the Jataka expression nam cha suvanna-vikata^'^ we shall have 
to look for an appropriate noun which it should qualify, and our only 
alternative will be to »take the word occurring after silavigada as re- 
presenting the noun, the visible form of which is bhl or hhlcha. But, 
then, so long as one is not sure whether bhlcha really stands by itself or 
is the representative of any word forming sandhi with silavigada^ and 
so long as the technical bearing of that contemplated word remains un- 
settled, it is impossible to make any sense out of sitavigada-bJncha 
on the analogy of suvanna-vikata-nava. Again, if with Barua we 
construe the expression as a substantive silarupaka) and bli\ as 
an expletive (-/«) with cha as a conjunction, the interpretation will 
be open to the same objection as ap()lies to Mookerji’s, 

Pischel, however, construed vigadabhl as an adjective qualifying sila 
(gada ‘obstacle’, vigada ‘free from defect’ ’\-bhl fern, of ^bha^ on the 
analogy of sthUla-bha, and ganda-saila, a technical term for rough block 
of stone).® Although this is the best and safest of all the inter- 
pretations hitherto suggested, it appears that vi and bha enclosing 
gada have not received their due share of support by more substantial 
evidence from literature. In the circumstances, we have to look for a 
suitable expression answering to vigada etc. There is a word vikanda- 
used as accusative singular, in Fausboll’s Jataka (vol. I, p. 491), 
which, as its context implies, means ‘post’ or 'pestle’ {bliittiyam 
^ikandakam pissanto viya panhikaya nam hadaye pakari), Vigada, 
so far as can be judged from its form, is a perfect A6okan counterpart 
of the Pali vikanda fkanda — ""ganda — ""gadda — ""gada), and vigada-bhlcha 
will admirably answer to a Pali vikanda-bhichcha i.e., vikand^’bhitiifa 
[bhichcM being the same as bhittiya (instr. or loc, of bhitti), cf. 
Skt. marHya^Y^i macca], ‘in or upon the post-base*. Sila vigada- 
hk%ch^ kalupita will, accordingly, mean ‘stone was worked in or upon 
the post*"base’. This will practically imply not only the scarping of 
rough block of stone but also the raising of the stone-pillar, com- 
passing at once the sense conveyed by Pischel’s interpretation. In 
other words, sila vigada-bhlcha kalapita will constitute a part of the 
work which resulted in the stone-pillar being set up, and this view 


I Fausbhll, fatakat vol. VI, p, 14^, whereon the gloss is ; suvay^^yya^ 
fikata, suva'^'^ khachitas * 

8 See Woolner, Asaka Text and Gl0s$ary, pt* II, p. 145. 
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is strengthened by the Kapilefivar reading which has va instead of 
cka (cf. *sila vigada-bhicha kalaphita sila-thabha va usapapita*).' 

Nexti with regard to the second type of the royal acts of piety, 
the two expressions that require explanation are uhalike kate and 
aihabliagiye* As for uhalike kaie^ rightly equated by Barth and others 
with udhalika-krlaht Thomas has conclusively proved that the word 
uhalike (udbalikah) is on a par with uchhulkah occurring in the Kautillya 
Arthasastra* That bali and kulka denote two specific kinds of royal taxa- 
tion can be easily granted, the former signifying ‘religious cess* and 
the latter ‘duties levied on the commodities of trade.* A difference 
of opinion arises according as one takes bali of the inscriptions in 
the specific sense of ‘religious cess* or simply as ‘taxes in general.* 
There is also a difference of opinion as to whether athabhagiye means 
ashtabhagikah or arthabhagikah. As to ashtabhagikah, Fleet takes it 
to mean “ ‘entitled to an eighth share,* which the king is permitted 
by Manu (VII, 130) to levy on grains**, and Thomas, “paying an 
eighth share of the produce*’, on the strength of the expression 
‘‘caturtha-pafiicha-bhagikah** {Kauiilya Afthcihiistfay p. 116,-— paying a 
fourth or fifth share of the produce*’). As arlhabkagikah, the word 
is taken to mean ‘partaking of riches’ by Barth, Biihler and 
Neumann, in accordance with the legend in the Divyavadana that 
ASoka made a grant of one hundred thousand in gold to the place 
of the Buddha’s nativity (jatyam)y that is to say, to Lumbinl-vana or 
Lumbinl-garaa. If uhalike be taken to have been used in the general 
sense of exemptipn from all taxes, the interpretation of 
offered by Thomas will lose its point and the word will have to be 
equated with the form necessarily signifying that the 

king performed an additional act of grace by making a money grant*" 
But if ubalike be interpreted in its specific sense of ‘exemption from 
religious cess’, then, we think, there is the necessity of understanding 
atMhagiye to mean ‘paying an eighth share of the produce 
bhagikah) instead of the usual one-sixth, 

r^e foot-note 8, under the translation of the Kapilesvar text 
at the end of this article. 

2 It reminds one of vlragala or viramsana, stone monument 

oflater times, erected in memory of a hero. It is worth noting that 
the raising of such monuments was accompanied by ceremonies and 

grants of land (see Manasira, pp. 44 °. 44*1 quoting lA, vol, IX, 
p, 96 ; also vol. YIU p* 4 *)’ 
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Lastly, with regard to the six additional letters which we reconstruct 
as ha vuthe 24.0, the Kapile§var copy seems to have a unique importance 
in the whole set of Asoka inscriptions. For, here for the first time 
we have a lithic document where we find along with the mention of 
Anoka’s regnal year (visabhisitena) an enigmatic expression vuthe 2^0^ 
preceded by the word (“//a), hitherto unknown in the inscrip- 
tions of ASoka. ha may be taken to echo the sense of the 
Vedic lie (cf. Agtnni lie, ‘I invoke, pray or worship Agni’, R.V„ I, i, i). 
An expression vyuthena (vyuthena^ vivuthena, vivutha) 2g6 {200 
go 6) is met with in M.R.E., 1, where, however, the regnal year is 
absent. Without repeating the well-known details of the discussion 
^bout vyuthena 236^ we may only point out here that if vyutha^ like 
Kautilya^s vyushta^ be a technical term signifying a statement of 
date in term of an era ( for instance, the Buddha era, as 
suggested by Buhler'), the Kapilesvar text will enable us to establish 
the correspondence between ASoka’s twenty-first regnal year and 
the 240th year of that era and also to prove in the case of M.R.E., I 
that the 256th year of the same era coincided with Asoka's 37th 
regnal year. Further, it will be noted that the figure 240 of the 
Kapilesvar record almost tallies, for practical purpose, with the Pali 
tradition which says that A§oka usurped the throne of Magadha 
218 years after the Buddha’s demise (483 and that his consecra^ 
tion took place about three years thereafter. If this be granted, 
then M.R.E., I, considered in this light, will be the latest and 
not the earliest record of the Maurya king. But if vyuiha or %la 
vuthe mean *days or nights passed in prayer or on tour’,® the question 
of correspondence would not arise at all. 


1 See Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka^ p. 169. 

2 Ray Chaudhuri, Political History of India ^ p. 139. 

3 With regard to \la, it is to be noted that no other word with 
an initial % has been met with in the A§oka inscriptions so far. 
Meaning as it does ‘worship’, ‘prayer’, its relevancy in a pilgrimage 
record is striking indeed. Has it anything to do with the goddess 
Ila (R.V., vii, 3, 44), who is related to Agni and JJshas ( - Dawn) y 
[Or, does it mean ^tour’, ‘religious tour’ ? Can it be related to Skt. 
"irya^ which, according to the later Sanskrit lexicographers, means 
‘the wandering of a religious mendicant’ ? In either case, we 
would expect that the word should be followed by a statemant 
suggestive of the days or nights gpent on |)ilgrimage. For the 
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I. The Rummindei Pillar Inscription 
A, Text' 

1 Devanap(i)yena Piyadasina lajina vlsati-vasabhisitena 

2 atana agacha mahiyite [.] Hida Budhe jnte Sakyamuni ti 

3 sila vigadabhi cha kalapita sila-thabhe cha usapapitc [:] 

4 hida Bhagavam jate ti Lumini-game ubalike kate 

5 atha>bhagiye cha [.] 


B. Translation 

[This holy spot] was worshipped^ by His Gifted Majesty and 
Grace, the King, who came himself (here on pilgrimage) when he had 
been annointed twenty years. [Reflecting] that here (on this very 
spot) was born Buddha Sakyamuni/ stone was caused to be scarped to 
smoothness* and a stone pillar was caused to be set up : [Reflecting 
again] that here (on this very spot) was born the (Divine) Lord, 
the village of Lumbini was made free of taxes® and (made) a partaker 
of (the royal) bounty.® 


correspondence of the forms, cf. paryahkay Pali pallankuy Verna* 
palang \ TiXso paryastikii, Pali pallatthika. In a passage of 
the Vinaya Pi taka iriya (Skt. %rya) is given as a variant of charivTiy 
^religious conduct, practice^ cf. Mahavagga, i. 6. 13 : tTxya pi kho ivam 
avuso Gotama chariyaya i^ — iriyaya in the Sinhalese Ms. of the National 
Library, Paris), although it is generally used in the Pali literature 
in the sense of ‘deportment, posture’, whether sitting, walking, lying 
and the like.] 

1 Read from the fac-simile in Hiiltzsch’s Inscriptions of Asoka, 
We have differed from Hultzsch in the division of sections even 
against the authority of the McAiaparinibbanasuttay which he has 
quoted. We think that the words from Hida ( 1 . 2) to the end must 
be taken together and kept apart from the preceding text, as constitut- 
ing the illustration of Ma/iiyana, 

2 Lit. ^magnified'. 

3 Lit. ‘the Enlightened One, the Sage (the scion) of the Sakya race*. 

4 Lit. 'made free from deformities’, as Pischel interprets. 

5 Or, ‘free of religious cesses,’ as Thomas interprets. 

^ Or, ‘paying (only) an eighth share (of the produce as revenue)/ 
to acpept* the interpretation of Thoms^s. , 
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II. The Kapile^var Stone-Slab Inscription* 

A. Text 

1 D[e]vanamphiyena Piyadashina l( 5 )jina vi- 

2 sa(bh)isitena ag^cha mahida Budha j[a]ta 

3 Sayamuni ti sila vigada-bhicha kalaph(i)- 

4 t(a) sila-Jhabha* va u(s)ap[a]p(i)ta [:] hida Bhagava 

5 j[a]tet[i] L[u]mini-game ubalik[e] kat[e] [ — ] Ila 

6 (v)uth(e) (200)^ 40^ [— ]atha-bhagiy[e]® chan® Chu(m)draya*o® 


B. Translation 

[For 11 1-3 (down to 'Sayamuni ti’), see Rtmmincki] stone was 
caused to be worked upon the post-base, and® the stone pillar was 


1 The fac-simile on page 752 is reproduced from a photo 
prepared by our friend and colleague Mr, Indubhusan Bannerji of the 
History Department, by kind permission of Mr. Birendranath Roy of 
Puri. 

2 There is a very faint trace of a dot in the middle of the circle of 
the Brahmi letter read iha. In that case, the word will read ^thabha, 

3 The letter looks like Brahmi su (which, as is well-known, also 
functions for the numerical figure 200; cf. the letter in the Brahraa- 
giri copy of M.R.E,, I.) ; though the right curvature and the stroke 
are somewhat shady, they are not untraceable. 

4 This numeral has not been met with in ASoka inscriptions so 
far. Should the figure be read 70 ? It more resembles the type of 40 
than that of 70 of other inscriptions (e.g. Nasik, Kshatrapa and 
Kushana). 

5 The a-stroke of the initial letter can be traced, and in the 
middle of tlie second, there is a faint trace of a dot which ia more clear 
than in the case of ^thabha (fn. 2), Accordingly, we shall have to 
interpret the word as being equivalent to Sk. atthabhagikah ( artlia- 
bhaga+shrbiMa)f 'partaking of bounty,* 

6 There are two devices somewhat like inverted Brahm! ma, 
enclosing the three Kharoshthi letters, 

7 This word is in Kharoshih\ Should it be read Chadtaya or 
even Mudraya ? 

$ Lit. 'that is to say* (va meaning 'or,* 'in other words*. The 
occurrence of va instead of cha in. the expression sila^abMa m 
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set up : \ffom ‘hida' to ‘kate' as in worship (offered), 

viitha 240 — [fheuy as in Runtmindei) ^o^Churpdraya^ 


S. N. Mitra 


pita suggests that cha as a conjunction will be out of place in the 
preceding expression, which is, therefore, construed as sila vigada- 
bhlcka kalaphiiUi the idea being 'stone was worked upon the post- 
base and the result was that there arose a stone pillar. Similar 
instances of showing the action first and then the result are met 
with in the following inscriptional passages : — (i) Inscription of 

Kh a ravel a § 15 : varakara-samutli^pitahi aneka-yojanahitVd.^ 

silahi sildthariibhani kdrdpayati (Barua, Old Brdhtnl Inscriptions^ 

p. 26) ; and (ii) Barhut E. Gateway inscription of Dhanabhuti : kdritarji 
torandrpi, sildkammanto cha upamtia (Barua and Sinha, Barhut Ins- 
criptions^ No, I ; note the place of cha in this expression). 

Viga<ia-bhlchd, therefore, becomes equivalent to Pali vikan^a^ 
bhichchd (loc. bhiiti^ 'base') on the strength of such expressions as 
Pali bhitiiyam vikandakam pissanto (Fausboll, fdtaka, vol. I, p. 491, 
fn,, where the expression occurs as a variant and means ‘pounding a 
post or pestle into the floor or base’) or such compouuds as Sk. ganda^- 
bhitti, i.e., the elephant's temple, wherefrom juice exudes, serving as 
a seat for the bees’ [Raghuvamsa, v. 43 ; ‘nirdhaiita-danamala-gancja- 
bhittih’ {^gafah) ; and xu. 102 ; also Bhartrhari, i, 49], 

That the stone pillar should stand on a stone base we can under- 
stand, although the base of the ASokan pillar, may not, as our friend 
Mr. Jitendranath Banerji of the Department of Ancient History 
points out, necessarily be like a mortar or pot (and this is still 
a matter for investigation) like the earlier Persian pillar-bases (for 
which see Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Persia^ p, 891 
fig. 30). It is, however, interesting to note that the fUdka (v, p. 49) 
mentions posts being fixed on the top of stones like mortars 
{udukkhala-pdsdndnann upari thantbhe patiUkdpetvd), but we are not 
in a position to say if this applies to A^kan pillars. [For bhitti also 
meaning 'floor, base or surface for incising letters or drawing figures,’ 
ci bliittiyd akkharini likhltvd (Fausboll, iv, p. 489) and medavannaka- 
pdsdi[ia*bhittiyat}fk yeva uf;ali vijfullatd appiti etc. {M 4 hdvanhsa 30, v, 96)* 
See B,ho p. 300. 8 and p. 547* 6"83. 
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I 

The inscription of Sdok hah Thom^ (discovered in the province of 
Sisophon, Cambodia) mentions that introduction of the mystic cult 
of Devaraja along with some Tantrik texts in Kambuja during the 
reign of king Jayavarman II who came to the thorne in Saka 724 
( = 802 A.C.). The inscription is a long one and contains the chronicle 
of the religious foundations of Kambuja during a period of about 250 
years. The inscription is not dated» but the last date mentioned 
therein is saka 974 (=1052 A.c.)* The king Jayavarman II came 
from Java to rule over Kambuja, and the new cult was introduced 
shortly after his ascent to the throne. The story of this introduction 
is told in some details in the inscription.® The high priest of Jaya- 
varman was a Brahmanical sage named Sivakaivalya, This Brahmin 
was enjoying a piece of land in the village of Bhadrayogi in Indra- 
pura given to his family long ago by the kings of Bhavapura (founded 
by Bhavavarman who was ruling about the middle of the 6th century). 


1 BEFEO XV, pp. 70-71. 

2 Ibid : — 

A xxvi (51) Hiranyadama-dvija-puiigavo’ gryadhlr 
ivavjayonih karunardra agatah/ 

(52) ananya-lavdham khalu siddhim iidarat 
prakaSayamasa mahibhrtam prati// 
xXVII (53) sa bhudharendranumato’ grajanma 

sa-sadhanam siddhim adiksad asmai/ 

(54) hotre hitaikanta-manalyprasattim 
saravibhrate dhama-vivrmhanaya// 

XXVIII (55) fiastrarn ^ira^cheda-Vinasikhakhayam 
Sammohanamapi Nayottarakhyarn/ 

(56) tat Tumvuror vaktra-catuskam asya 
siddhyeva vipras samadarJayat sah// 

XXIX (57) dvijas satnuddhrtya sa ^astra-saram 
r ahasy a*kausalyadhiy a say at nah/ 

(58) siddhu vvahantih kila devaraja- 

bhikbyaip vidadhre bhuvanarddhi-vyddhyai// 
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He was the guardian priest of a sivalinga installed in a temple In that 
village. »4ivakaivalya, chosen as the priest by the new king, subse- 
quently accompanied him to different cities founded by the lattet. 
Now, a brahmin named Hiranyadama came frdm Janapada (supposed 
to be some place in India) to the court of the new king Jayavarman 
and began to exercise a great spiritual influence on him. The king 
then authorised him to teach the new lore to iSivakaivalya, and to 
initiate the latter to the new cult. Then Hiranyadama gave »§ivakai- 
valya— ^irahcheda^ Vtmsikka, Santtnoka and Nayottara — the four 
sastras which were the four faces of Tumvuru. Sivakaivalya was also 
initiated to the cult of Devaraja {Kanirateih Jagat ta raja in Cam- 
bodian). Thus the new cult was introduced in Kambuja. The king 
Jayavarman, much attracted by it, accepted it as the religion of the 
kingdom, and ordered that {he jyatis the mairvarahay of iSivakaivalya 

only would be the legitimate guardians of this cult and would 
have the power to perpetuate it in future. The Devaraja was a 
hivalihga^ and it was one of the most celebrated deities of Kambuja. 
But nothing is known as to the “four ^^hastras'^ mentioned which 
prescribed this cult. Dr. B. R. Chatterji is the first to make some 
suggestions about their identification. '' He relies on the informa- 
tions supplied by Avalon,^ and says, “There were three regions each 
with its special Tantras and that among the Tantras of the visnukrZnta 
region (which includes Bengal and extends to Chittagong) the names 
of the Sammohana and the Niruttara Tantras approach very closely 
to the titles of two (out of four) of the Tantras {Sanmioha and Nayot» 
tora) taught by Hiranyadama. The Tantras Mu'ndaimla ai^d Chinna- 
masta mean (as far as the names go) almost the same thing as Sira- 
hcheda — the third text taught to the Kambuja priest The word 
Tumvuru (of which, according to the inscriptions, tire four texts 
constitute the four faces) is the name of a gandharva, and there is a 
Gandharva Tantra in the Vi§f,ukrania group.” 


I BEFEO, XV, pp. 70-71 : 

B xxxi ( 1) tan matrvamse yatayas striyo va 

jata vi(dya-vi)kra(ma)-yukta-bhavab// 

(2) tad yajakas syur na kathaficid anya 
iti ksitindra-dvija-kalpanasit// 

*2 Indian CuUural Influence in Cambodia^ Calcutta, 1928, pp. 273-4, 
3 Afihur Avalon, Principles of Tantra^ I, Intro., pp. Ixvdxvii. 
DECEMBER, 1 929 22 
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The classification, according to the krantas, is not seen in the oldest 
Tantrik texts, for example the Yamalas, as far as I know. On the 
other hand, such classification seems to be arbitrary and of late origin. 
The names of 64 taniras attributed to each of these krantas seem to 
be fictitious to some extent. So they do not throw much light on 
the texts introduced into Kambuja in the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury A.c. It is therefore necessary to go back to older and more 
authentic sources. 

According to the oldest traditions known to me' the Tantrik litera- 
ture is classified according to the ( = current ; tradition), 

and amnayas. The Srotas or currents are three-fold : dakqina (right), 
vama (left) and madhyaina (middle). These are the three forces {kakti- 
trayam) of ^ 5 iva. J 3 esides these three cunents which issue from Siva, 
we have reference to other currents: like Bhairava^ srotas from which 
distinctive tantras have issued forth. The classification into pxihas is 
four- fold : vidyapliha, mantrapiiha, mudrapltha and mandalapitha. The 
third classification, viz., that into ammyas, is more common than the 
first two. The number of ammyas varies. But generally they are 
accepted to be five in number, issuing from the five mouths of Siva.® 
Siva is represented as having four faces turning towards the four 
cardinal points and one on the top. The eastern (pTurva vakira) 
spoke the Vedas, the western (pakcima)^ southern {dakRina)^ northern 
{uUara) and the upper (Tkrddhva) mouths spoke the different kinds 
of Tantras. There is no trace of any classification according to the 
krantas. The faces of Siva represent his five aspects. They are 
known as Vaviadeva, Tatpurusuy Aghora, Sadyojata^ and Ikana facing 
the norths east^ souths west and top and representing the aspects 
of Ika^ Ikana^ Isvara^ Brahma and Saddkiva respectively. The 
original Saiva canon, the agamas, are classified according to the 
faces which proclaimed them. (See Hindu Iconography, II, pt. II, pp. 
366 ff). We should note in this connection that the Sadyo/dta mouth 


1 This discussion is mainly based on the 39111 chapter of the 
Brahmaydmala called Srotanirnaya. The Ms, of this yamala which 
I have examined is that preserved in the Nepal Darbar Library. It 
was copied in the Nepal Sarn* 172 «= 105 2 A.c. 

2 Bbaskara Raya in his commentary on the Vdmakesvara Tantra 
(See LnanddWam Ed., p. 24) quotes from BhagavSn ParaAurama 

Pa^cdmndydn paramdrtha^sdrar'^pdn ptaniftdya UiP 
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which represents the Brahma aspect is the western face, and naturally 
proclaims the Pascimamnaya, 

One of the oldest Tantrik texts preserved in the Nepal Datbar 
Library is the Nisvasatativa Samhita writte^i in the Gupta script 
of the 8th century A.C.^ It is a collection of five sutras which 
form a complete whole but each can be also counted separately 
and has its own chapters. These five sutras are (i) Laukika-dharma^ 
(2) MulasTitra, (3) Uitarasutra, (4) Nayasutra and (5) GuhyasTiira, The 
last of these five is more extensive than the others together, and the 
first Laukika dharina is really ignored by the text itself in counting 
in folio 27b of the text : 

prathamam mulasutrantu dvitlyam adisajnitam/ 
trtiyam prathamam nama caturtham purvasutrakam// 

Thus the four texts are called: (i) MTilasHtra^ (2) Adzsutra = 
UitarasTitra (i) Prathama = Nayasutra {^) PUrva=^Guhyasutra» The 
UttarasTiira contains the names of 18 old Biva-hastras : 

vijayam prathamam [hy e]sam ni^vasain tadanantaram/ 
svayambhuvam ata^ caiva vathulain tadanataraip// 
virabhadram iti khyatam rauravam makutas tath?!/ 
virasam candrahasam ca jnanam ca mukhavimbakam// 
prodgitam lalitail caiva siddha-santanam eva ca/ 
sarvodgltaip ca vijueyam kiranam parameSvararp// (fol, 24a). 

The same list with some slight variations is given by the Brahma- 
yamala of which a Ms, written in 1052 A.C. is preserved in the Darbar 
Library.® In the 39th chapter (fol. 869b) we find mention of the 
following texts ; 

vijayarp caiva ni^vasaip svayambhuvam atah paraip/ 
vathularp [virabhadram ca rauravani makutastatha]// 


1 The Exalted Raj Guru Hemaraja Sarma who has handled 
these Mss, for a long time is also of the same opinion. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya H. P, Sastrl has noticed it in his catalogue, Darbar Library 
Cat,, Vol. I, p. 137. In his introduction to the Catalogue, p. LXXVii 
he also says that this Ms. “is written in transitional Gupta character 
which may be a century older than the Paramehvara Tantra copied 
in 859 A.C.” 

2 See H. P. Sastri, Nepal Datbar Library Catalo^e, II, 
p. 6 q, 
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ylrefias ca tatha canyam tata urcjhvajp nibodhata/ 
candrajfianan ca vimbaft ca prodgitam lalitam tatha// 
siddhisattvanakam caiva sarvodgitam atah pararn/ 
kijraijaip ca ixiahadwi parame^vara eva ca// 

The second list is corrupt to some extent, though the Ms. of 
the Brahmayamala which we have examined is generally a very 
correct one. Apparently the tradition about these texts was more 
living in the time when the Nihvasatattva SamhitU was composed, 
but it was not so when the Brahmayamala was copied. In 
the interval the Tantrik literature had become a fairly extensive one. 
The Tantras which were therefore considered to be authoritative in 
the 8th century and even prior to it were: (i) Vijaya^ (2) Nihvasa^ (3) 
Svayambhuvamata, (4) Vathula, (5) Vlrabhadra^ {6) Raurava, {y)Makuta^ 
(8) Virasa, Vlreha (?), (9) Candrahasa, Candra (?), (10) Jfiana, 

(11) Mukhavimhakuy Vimba (?), (12) Prodglta^ (13) Lalita^ ( 14^ Siddhi^ 
Sanianat Saiivana (f), {16) Sarvodgitam (ly) Kirana^ (18) Para 
mesvara,'^ 

The second text of the list : the NisvUsa seems to be the same 
as the Niavasatattva Samhita, We have already noticed that the 
independent chapter-division of the 4 sutras constituting the text 
points to the fact that they were studied separately. The word 
samhita also may indicate that it was simply a compilation of differ- 
ent texts. Amongst the four texts, the adi and the prathama are the 
XJttara and Naya sHtras, Their very position in the traditional com- 
putation I mUla^ adiy prathama and pUrva point out to their intimate 
mutual relation. It seems quite probable that they together consti- 
tuted our Nayottara introduced in Kambuja in the beginning of the 

I The same list occurs also in the Kamih^gama (p, i), publish- 
ed from Madras by Alagappa Mudaliar, Cf. Also Gopinath Rao, 
Hindu Iconography y II, part I, pp. 367-36S. Some of these texts 
exist in very old mss. The KirarM and Paramekvara tantras are 
preserved in Nepal, The Kirana was found by H. T. 6astrl in a 
private collection at Rhatgaon, The ms, is very old and was copi- 
ed in 924 A.C. See Datbar Library Cc^talaguOy II, p. xxiv and p. 99. 
The Paramesvaramatatantra is preserved in the Darbar Library, 
That ms. was copied between the uth and 12th century A.c. (»^astrl, 
ibid,y p. xxi and p. 46). Prof, Bendall mentions an older ms. of 
that tantra copied in 859 a»c, preserved in the University Library, 
Cambridge, 
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9th century (802 A*C.) The contents of these two sutras amply show 
that they were indispensable for the guidance of the priests. We 
can understand from them how the Nayoitara could be useful to 
iSivakaivalya of Kambuja for conducting the hewly introduced cult 
of Devaraja. The Uttara sutra has five sections : (i) hivalayasthlxpanai 
mairka, homa^ (ii) and (iii) abhi^eka and d%k 8 a^ (iv) and (v) jfmnayoga. 
The Nay^sTitra has 4 sections : (i) yasa prakarana (?), (ii) prakf tivicdira^ 
(iii) rUpavicarai (iv) paramamrta-sadbhavavicara (cf. also Sastrl, 
Darbar Library Catalogue, I, pp. 1 38 f. ; his notice is however in- 
complete). Their date of composition cannot be ascertained at 
present. But it was certainly composed long before the date of com- 
pilation of the four texts together, which also was done much earlier 
than the date of copying the present text. Thus roughly it may be 
said that the Nayoitara sutras were composed in the 6th and yth 
centuries A.C., and compiled with the other two texts in the yth and 
8th centuries AC. 

The Brahmayamala {loc, cit,) says that the Nisvasa and the other 
Tantras mentioned above came out of the middle current and were 
communicated by the upper mouth of Siva {inadhyasrota-sambkuta 
urdhvavaktrat vinirgata). In another place (fol, 200a) \\\^ Brahma^ 
yainala distinctly says that the three texts known as Saniinoha, 
Nayoitara and, Birakcheda issued from the left current {vamasrotas) 
Sammohafl ca tatha proktara tatha caiva Nayottaram/ 
[Sira^chedaip]' tatha proktam vamasrotad vinirgatam// 

The same texts are also mentioned in a supplement to the Brahma- 
yamala namely the Jayadrathayamala [Bastrl, I, ch. 40 see infra ) : 
savyasrotasi siddhani airaschidra^ bhayatmakam/ 
nayottaram maha-raudram mahasammohonam tatha/ 
trikam etat mahadevi vamasrotasi nirgatatn/ 

The fact that the Nayoitara is here attributed to the vamasrotas (left 
current) whereas elsewhere it isi as a part of the Nihvas at antra, attri- 
buted to the madhyama srotas (middle current) sliould not be considered 
as a serious obstacle in accepting the identification proposed. We 
have actually mention of texts coming out of the combined current 

I Though this portion is indistinct in the ms. the reading is sup- 
ported by the text of the supplement, which rei)eats the same tradi- 
tion. 

? It is evidently a mistake of the copyi$t for hir(^h$4a^ 
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of vUmamadhyama {Vainainadhyamayo, caiva coditena tathaiva hi^ 
Brahmayamala, fol, 200a). There are reasons to believe that the 
classification according to srotas was not very well defined. 

The texts already cfiscussed, as we have seen, mention two other 
texts viz. the Bammoha and the Birascheda of the 4 texts introduced in 
Kambiija. We should not therefore suppose that the 18 texts mentioned 
in the Nisvasatantra list were the only Tantrik texts known in India 
in the 8th century A.C. According to the Brahmayamala we are led 
to believe that these were the texts handed down by one tradition 
only, that of the madhyasrotas^ The same text refers to the Yamalas 
coming out from the Bhairava tradition : Bhairava-srotas, These 
yamalas are: (i) Rudra, (2) Kanda ( = Skanda) (3) Brahma^ (4) 
Visnu, (5) Yama, (6) Vdyu, (7) Kuvera^ (8) Indra^ It is true that these 
Yamalas are not mentioned in the Nihvdsa tantra^ but in the Brahma- 
ydmala of which we get a ms. copied in 1052 A.C. So they all had 
come into existence long before this last date. But it is possible to 
determine the date of their composition more precisely. 

The Brahmayamala has its supplements and two of them are 
preserved in the Darbar Library (i) Pingaldmata (2) Jayadrathaydmala. 
The latter is a very extensive work containing about 24000 §lokas divid- 
ed into 4 mikas of 600 Blokas each. The ms. of the Pingaldmata was 
copied in the Nepal Samv. 294 = 1174 A.C. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that it is a supplement* to the Brahmayamala and is 
connected- with the Jayadratha^, In the very first chapter of the Pingald- 
mata (fol. 26) it is said ; asya tantrasya Piiigaldmatasam/fid, Prati- 
qthdkalpam [ayadraihddhikdram Brahmaydmalasya anuydti^ Pingald- 
bhattdrikdydh nimittam. The Pingaldmata therefore presupposes the 
existence of the Jayadrathaydmalam and professes to be inspired by the 
Brahnid", The Jayadrathd was therefore written long before 1174 A.C. 


I Brahmayamala^ ch. 39, Srotanirnaya^ fol. 169a : 

Rudrayamalam anyafi ca tatha vai Kandayamalain/ 
Brahmayamalakara caiva visnuyamalam eva ca// 
Yamayamalakam canyarii Vayuyamalam eva ca/ 

Kuverayamalafi caiva Indrayamalam eva ca// 

Bhairavaftaatam eta [°sfcakam etat] Vidyapl^had vinirgatain/ 
Yamalani tatha cigtau nirgatani na sarnsayah// 

The names of the eight Bhairavas also mentioned in this connec- 
tion, are: Sacchanda Bhairava, Krodha"", Vnmattd, Ugra^t KapdVC ^ 
Pta'hkdraB, Sekhara*^ VifayoB^ 
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Through the two mss. {qatkas I and II) noticed by H* P. ^astrl 
are of the i6th and 17th centuries.' 

The Jayadrathayamala is distinctly called ^irascheda. We have 
already discussed the texts which mention Siraqcheda as being handed 
down by the left current [vamnsrotas) and communicated by the 
vdinavaktra (the mouth turning towards the left). All the colophons 
of the Jayadrathayamala run thus : 

iti Bhairavasrotasi vidyaplthe Sira^chede Srijayadrathayamala 
•mahatantre caturvimsatiiSahasre Srlkalasamkarsanyain etc. (cf. 
Sastri, loc. cit.) 

The frame-work of the present tantra is as follows ; "Jayadratha the 
husband of Duryodhana's sister and the king of Sindhiide6a renounced 
the world and settled at VadarikaSrama in the Himfilayas for the pur- 
pose of practising austerities. He propitiated the goddess Parvati who 
introduced him to Siva. The interlocution between these three is the 
substance of the Tantra. The first question asked was the nature of 
Mukti (salvation) which was explained according to the system 

but Siva said that the telling on rosary the formula of Kalasaukar* 
qa\vi was the easiest and the shortest way to salvation’^ (Sastrl, Darhar 
Library Catalogue^ II) p. 2). As regards the names mentioned in the 
colophon Sastii remarked in 1905 {CataloguCy I, p. xii) that these are 
'‘a string of names, the import of which, if it existed at all, is lost” 


I Of the 4 saikas of this text, preserved in the Darbar Library 
Sastrl has noticed only two I, ^*^<1 II- The ms. of the safLas \ h 
dated Nepal Sam. 843-1723 A.C. ("and not Nepal Sain. 847 as 
stated by ^astrT, Darbar Library Cat. ^ H, p. i) and the ms. of the 
Haika II is dated N. S. 762— 1642 a.C. The writing of qafka \l\ 
appears to be of the same period but the satka IV is preserved in an 
older ms. The colophon of this ms. (fol. 339h'34oa) runs thus : — 
adhigata-sakalasastrasya yogintvrndavanditacaranayugalasya — vividha- 
vidyavidyotitam tatkaranasya mahakarunikasya maharajadhiraja.%i- 
majjayacandradevapujitasya Kulacaryasridharanipadevanamadheyasya 
§i8yena panditaSrljomadevena likhitam iti. Jayacandra here men- 
tioned seems to be the same as king Jayacandra of Kanauj who fell 
before the Muhammadans towards the end of the 12th century. The 
ms. was therefore copied either towards the^end of that century or the 
beginning of the 13th century A.C. The script supports it. The Raj- 
guru Hemaraja sarma would attribute to the script used in this ms. 
a Kanaujiya character {KaHyakubflya-sroias). 
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but in 1915 {Catalogue^ W, p. 114) in connection with the 
bhavatantra he explains them thus, '‘It is called Bhairavasrotas be- 
cause Bhairava is the speaker and his speech began after he had 
snatched away the topmost head of Brahma and put it above his four 
heads. It is called Vidyapalijta (sic. vidyaplfJia) because it treats 
of the goddess Sundafh^ But this explanation is not quite correct, 
(i) Bhairavasrotas, as we have already seen, means the Bhairava curr- 
ent or tradition. There are 8 Bhairavas from whom emanate the 8 
yamalas. So other Tantras of the Bhairavasrotas either must 
have been supplements to these 8 yZimalas or inspired by them. 
The fayadrathaya^nala emanates from the same Bhairava (viz. the 
Unmatta Bhairava) who narrated the B rah may am ala, Bhairava is 
conceived as an aspect of 6iva. (ii) We have already discussed the 
significance of the 4 pithas. Vidyapitha is that method of sadhana 
which relies on the vidya or mantras. In the case of the Jayadratha^ 
yamala it is the KalnsavikarBanl mantra which is of importance, 
(iii) The significance of Sirascheda is still unknown to me. I have not 
been able to trace the explanation offered by Sastri anywhere in the 
texts but some Pandits of Nepal who are acquainted with the Tantras 
confirm his explanation. Some of the Puranas indeed preserve the 
story of Siva^s cutting the head of Brahma, but in a little different 
way. In the Kurmapuraria it is stated that Brahma was once boast- 
ing himself as the greatest of the universe. Siva appeared on the 
scene and claimed that place for himself. Brahma was, however, 
obstinate. Thereupon Siva got angry and ordered his Bhairava to 
cut off that head of Brahma which was reviling him. iSiva thereby 
committed a sin of which he got rid by going to Benares. The 
story of this rivalry between the Brahma, Siva, and also Visnu is told 
also in the the Liikgapurana^ Kutmapurana, Vayupurana and Siva- 
purana. In those texts, however, there is no question of cutting the 
head of Brahma but Siva establishes his superiority over the other 
two as the greatest architect of the universe and proved that Brahma 
and Vi§nu were only his different aspects. (See Gopinath Rao : Hindu 
Iconography, vol, II, part I, p. losff. and p. agdff.). The same .story 
evidently taken from the Puranas is told by Alberuni (Sachau II 
p. 147) : “Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there happened 
some quarrel between him and Sankara i.e. Mahadeva — and the 
succeeding fight had this result that one of the heads of Brahman, was 

torn off Thus the head of Brahman was dishonoured by the hand 

of Mahadeva, who took it always with him wherever he went and 
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whatever he did After he had entered Benares the head dropped 

from his hand and disappeared.** This is briefly the story about 
^iva*s cutting the head of Brahma, but I have not yet found any 
reference to l§iva*s putting it on his own head and communicating’ 
a class of Tantras through it. But it seems probable that the legend has 
some bearing on the Sadyofata face of Siva, which represents his 
Brahma aspect and through which he told some Tantras. (See 
Gopinath ^^Oyloc. cit,^ part II, p. 366-367). 

It is now quite clear that the Jayadrathaycunala is a ^/rdscheda 
text. Not only the colophons of the text but the text itself clearly 
speak of it. Thus towards the end of the III (fol 215a) we 
find the following text ; — 

Evam etan mayakhyatam tantram etad anuttamam/ 
Vasisfchena puradhUam naranarayanair api// 

Brahmana matsamipe tu siraiSchedani mahabalam/ 
Bahumantragunakiranam tavadya prakatikrtam/ 

Here the text is quite clear about the identity of the Sirasckeda 
and the Jayadrathayamala, Now the fayadrathayarnala^ as we 
have seen, is mentioned in the Pingalamata (of which we have a 
ms. dated 1174 A.C.), and apparently in the existing version of the 
Brahntayamala (chap. 39, fol. 169a) as catu^kaf^^aikabhedas tuT (This 
ms. of Brahma is dated 1052 A.C.). A part of the J ayadratha"" itself 
is preserved, in a ms. of the I2th-I3th century A.C. If we admit 
that it is this Hirahcheda which was taken to Kambuja in the beginn- 
ing of the 9th century (802 A.C.) then the date of its composition 
would go back to the 8th century a. C, and necessarily the earlier 
versions of the Brahmayamala and other yamalas would go back 
to a still older period. 

An apparently later tradition mentions another work as Sirascheda. 
It is the Karauirayoga,^ also called Paratantra, A ms. of this tantra 


I Karavlra means a cremation ground cf. Hemacandra’s Abhi- 
dhanacintamani, IV. 55 — '^smamnam karavlram syatj' But the word is 
also used as the name of particular hmasanas at least in two places. 
In Nepal a maaana was known as karavxra, (cf. S. Levi.* Le Nepali 
III p. ^^82). In the Tibetan texts we find Karavlra as the name 
of a Vihara in the city of Malapura (Mangalapura ?) in Ucjdiyana {Pag. 
Sam Jon Zang^ p. 137, index, iii ; cf. also Taranath, tr. Schiefner 
p: 324), It seems probable that in Ucjdiyana also there was a parti^ 
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Written in 6aka 1681 — 1603 A.c. is preserved in the Darbar Library, 
The colophons of some of its chapters are to be noticed in this 
connection : 

fol. 2ib — iti .^rimahasrotasi Sira^chede karavirayoge para- 
tantre krama (?) ,dvadaSasahasrikayam kalikramanirnayasutram ; 
fol. 25a — iti 6ribhairavasrotasi sira^chede karavirayoge paratantre 
paramarthanirnayah • fol. 30a — iti sri bhairavasrotasi Siraschede 
mahakaravirayoge paratantre kalikulakramah samaptah. On 
fol. la the following words are put into the mouth of the goddess: 

Sarvasrotodbhavam jaanam tva[m] prasada[t] vrutam maya/ 
yamalastakapuravantu tattvany ekavidhanita (?) // 

6iraschedas ca bahudlia maha-santhana-satkakam/ 
paratantram ca citkara (phetkara ?) sagarambhamahasanam.,,// 
caturvimsati vai laksah srutah sarvena tu dharini// 

In this list the Karavirayoga apparently mentions the texts of the 
school to which it belongs. It mentions the original Sirasckeda : the 
mahasanthanamikakam. The text here referred to seems to be no 
other than the Jayadrathayamala containing the extensive saf/cas. 
Thus it is evident that the original Sirascheda text was the same 
as the Jayadrathayamala, The Karavirayoga apparently drew its ins- 
piration from that text, 

We have already seen that the Jayadrathayamala came out either 
of the vamasrotas or the vamamadhyamasrotas. We should rather 
consider it to be issuing from the vamamadhyamasrotas which was 
spoken by the western mouth Pascimavakfra because the Jayadratha- 
yamala itself speaks of its western origin [q{. satka III, fol. 215a : 
iadak^a (?) pammafanma Jnatavyam narasattafnaiJi], We have also 
seen that it is the face ( = Brahma) which turns westward. 

Thus we understand why the Jayadrathayamala^ communicated by 
the pahcimavaktra is called sirahcheda. 

As regards the third text Sammoha introduced in Kambuja in 
802 A.C. nothing can be definitely stated at the present moment. 


culav cremation ground with that name which has been wrongly 
called a vihara. Some Tantric practices were to be performed only in 
the hmahanas. Traces of such practices are also found in Buddhist 
sources, cf. Lankavatara (Nanjio) p. 308. 

^nyagare §ma§Sne va vrksamQle guhasu va/ 

palale ’bhyavakase ca yogi vasam prakalpayet// verSe 336. 
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We have already discussed the references to this text in the Brahma* 
jfamala (ms. copied in 105? A.C.). There is no doubt that the Sam*> 
moha (var. Sammohana) mentioned therein was Uie same as that intro- 
duced into Kambuja. So it was known in India long before 802 A.C. 
when it was taken to Kambuja. It is difficult to determine if this Sain- 
moha had to do anything with the Samniohanat antra we get at present. 
One Samniohanatantra, as has been already pointed out by Dr. 
Chatterji, is attributed to the Vimukriinia region. A Sammohinlt antra 
belongs to the Rathakranta region, (see Avalon, Principles of Tantra 
I, Ixv, Ixvi). We have besides a Sammohanat antra preserved in a 
late ms. in the Darbar Library. Sastri {Catalogue, II, p. 183) also 
has noticed this ms, as a new one. The text is written in incorrect 
Sanskrit. All these texts of the Sammohanatantra might have been 
inspired by the original Sammokaiantra which still remains to be 
discovered. 

On the last and the 4th text taken to Kambuja in 802 A.C. viz. the 
Vinahikha, no light can be thrown at present. In the Jayadratha 
yamala (Sat/ea I) we find a list of Bhairavas who had attained success 
through the Kalasamkarsanl vidya. Amongst these Bhairavas we 
find the names of Si/M and Vinaki/eha Bhairavas. There are tantras 
issuing from some of the Bhairavas of this list. There is the name 
of Phetkari Bhhirava from whom issued the Phetalcara tantra, Conse* 
quently we are justified in supposing that there was a tantra named 
Vinakikha tantra which was connected with the name of VinHsikha 
Bhalrava, If this identification is accepted then the Vimkikha tantra 
was intimately connected with Sirascheda, i.e. the Jayadrathayamalai 
as ffie Kambuja inscription also would make us believe. 

vThe texts thus being identified, it remains to be seen which is 
the god mentioned as Tunivuru and why are the four texts called 
‘*the four faces of Tumvuru,’' Dr. Chatterji says that Tumvuru is 
the name of a Gandharva and thinks that he had something to do 
with the Gandharva tantra. But the context has no bearing on any 
tantra connected with the name of Tumvuru, The inscription 
would have us believe that all the four texts were connected with 
that god, ^'umbaru or Tumburu is recorded in all the lexicons as 
the name of a Gandharva but no detailed information is available on 
him. It is the name of one of the Yaksa worshippers of the Jina 
(See* VL^macandra-^Abhidhana-cintainani, I, 41 where the commen* 
tator explains the word as tunibati ardati vighnan tumhuruh). The 
Buddhist texts mention him as the king of the Gandharvas, Thus 
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in the Mahasamaya Suttania {Dialogues of Buddha^ part 2, p. 288) 
amongst the Gandharva chieftains are mentioned Pancafiikha and 
Suriyavaccasa, the daughter of TimbarujJfThen again in the SakkapafJia 
suttanta {ibid.^ pp. 302, 303) Buddha being enchanted by the music of 
Paficasikha questions him whereupon the latter tells him the story 
of his love for Bhaddfi Suriyavaccasa, the daughter of Timbaru, the 
King of the Gandhabbas. In this story PancaSikha figures as a great 
musician who had a lyre of yellow Beluva wood. The Gandhabba 
Timbaru is also mentioned in the Pasadikasuttanta, In the Chinese 
translations of those Sutras the name of the Gandharva is transcribed 
as Tan-feou-lu^'^i^vci-h\QM-r\x^*famburu and as Teou~feou 4 ou--^YeM- 
h\tw-xw==*iu{vt)buru. [cf. Tripitaka, New Tokio Ed. vol. I, pp. 80, 633]. 
These forms show that in the corresponding Chinese versions the names 
presuppose the forms Tamburu^ and Tumburu and not Timburu as pre- 
served in the Pali texts. 'Die„IVlahabharat^^ to Tumburu on several 

occadqrig: in Adiparva (65.51): supriya catibahuh ca vikhyaiau ca haha 
Tumburus ceti catvarah sfnrtah GandkarvasaUvafnah/l and again 
Adi (159.54) : Gandharvaih sahitali hrlman pragayatak ca Tumburuh. In 
the first verse Tumburu is evidently used as a general designation of 
the four Gandharvas : Supriya, Aiibahu^ Haha^ Hnhu^ whereas in the 
second verse it is used in all appearance, as the name of one particular 
Gandharva, who was a musician. ^Whatever it may be, the number four 
seems to have been connected with the name of Tumburu, though 
it is difficult to determine at present whether it was originally the 
generic name of the four Gandharvas or the name of a particular 
Gandharva with four faces.' But there is no doubt that Tumburu 


l There seems to have been a time when Siva was four faced. The 
Mahabharata preserves its traces {Anusasaua 141. si. 5ff. Uimimahesvara- 
sarp.vada), Siva tells Uma that it was simply to see her that he be- 
came four-faced through yogic power : 

tarn didrksur aharp yogac caturmurttitvam agatah/ 
calurmukha§ ca samvrtto darSayan yogam uttaraam// 
purvena vadanenaham indratvam anufiasmi ha/ 
uttarena tvaya sardham ramamy aham anindite// 

. pascimam me mukham saumyam sarvapranisukhavahaip/ 
daksinarp bhTmasanka^atp raudram sanffiarati prajah// ' 

In the Adiparva (216, Sis. 22-28, Cal. Ed.) Mahesvara is stated to 
b^ve 4on^ th^ sam^ he, assutped fot^r faqes through tQ 
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was par exullence a musician* He is mentioned as an authority on 
the musical science. 

The Samgltaloka, while mentioning the oldest authorities on 
music cites the name of Tnmburu. These autliorities are : (i) Brahma, 
(2) Siva, (3) Nandikesvara, (4) Siva, (5) Rambha, (6) Tumburu, 

etc. ( Bivanandikehvara swarambkast/inta tu^nburuh cf. Saslri, 

Catalogue^ vol, II, p. 72 and also Introduction, xxxv). These are the 
names of gods who revealed music to the mortals. Nandikesvara is 
another name of Siva ; Tumburu is the Gandharva. A stringed 
musical intrument, Tambura is connected with his name. Though 
there is no definite text to fall back on, still it seems probable that 
Tumburu was no other than Siva himself. Both of them are repre- 
sented as having four faces, and both of them are authorities on music. 
If this identification is accepted then a new light can be thrown on the 
text of the inscription of Sdok Kak Thomi^ The four tantras : Sira- 
Hcheda^ VinahikhUi Sammoha and Nayottara are said to be Tumvuror 
vaktracatuskam, not because they constituted the four faces of that 
god but because they issued forth from or were communicated by, 
his four mouths {vaktra). Besides we should note that vaktra really 
means mouth and not face. I'he four Tantrik texts therefore seem 
to have represented four different minZiyas^ connected with the four 


see the newly created Tilottama from all sides — ^^evam caturmukhaK 
sthanur mahadevd-bhavat puraZ* In the sculptural representation also, 
though Mahadeva should have according to comparatively late texts 
five faces, the figures of the four-faced Siva are not rare. Gopinath Rao 
in his Hindu Iconography (vol. II, part II, pi. cxv and p. 373) repro- 
duces the image of a Sadasiva-murti coming from Ellora. The image 
has four faces. Mr. Rao for making it agree with traditional form 
of Siva says that. '‘The figure has four faces and since all its arms 
are broken, it is not possible to say how many it originally possessed.” 
But there is no mark of a broken face and there is no difficulty in 
admitting that it was from the beginning four faced. At Yun Kang 
in North China, the Buddhist sculpture which was directly inspir- 
ed by Indian art there is a representation of Maht^vara with 
four faces. It belongs to the 5th and 6th centuries A.C. Mahe^vara 
is sitting on a bull. The four faces ar e turning to four directions. 
Somebody is standing near him carrying a trident {tri'dula). See 
Siren-* sculpture^ vol, II, PI. 34, 
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faces of Tumburu, who was in all appearance, an emanation of Siva 
himself like the Bhairavas. 

The introduction of the four texts throws some light on another 
problem viz. that of the relation of Kambuja with northern India. Dr, 
Chatterji has already tried to trace some of the elements of Kambuja 
culture to North Indian origin [Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia 
p. 253 flf.). Now there are reasons to believe that the four Tantras 
brought to Kambuja by Hiranyadama were of North Indian origin. 
The Pingalamata which we have seen to be a supplement to the 
Brahmayamala and to be connected with the Sirahcheda^Jayadratha- 
yamala is very clear on this point. On folio 5b we find mention of 
the country where the Biva-sadhana was In vogue. It is no doubt 
the country of the A.ryas— the Arydivarta : 

Vindhyottaragatenaiva Magadhaccaparena tu 
Himadre daksine bhage paficSlat purvatas latha 
Aryavarta iti khyatas tadbhavacaryasadhakau 
Agrajanmakulodbhutah sarvasadharano yatah 
Viseganafl ca tatha brumi agra^Isaktivacakah 
Saktyantam janitarn janma janmagrety abhidhiyate 
Ka purva9t:avinirmukt[a] anyadelodbhavavapi 
Kamarupafica kaSmirau kalingau konkanodbhavau 
KaiicikoSalakaverya-rasIrajavapi varjayet 
Kimartham cet tatsidhyartham moksartham sarvajau subhau, 
Sivavratadharacaryo natidirghoTihrasvakah etc. 

This passage mentions the countries of which the people are unfit for 
SivasMhana on account of their physical deformities. These countries 
all begin with ka ; Kamarupa, Ka§m1ra, Kaliiiga, Konkana, Kaflci, 
KoSala, Kaveri-ragtra (?). This shows that the oldest Brahmatiical 
taniras which included the 18 texts mentioned in the NihvasataUva- 
sai^ikita, the 8 yaimlas and their supplements, all originated in Northern 
India. The four texts, the Nayottara, Birahcheda^ Vinahikha and 
Satmnoha^ taken to Kambuja in the beginning of the 9th century 
A.C. would therefore be of North-Indian origin. 

Thus we see that the four Tantrik texts mentioned in the Inscrip- 
tion of Sdok Kak Thom as having been introduced in Kambuja 
in 802 A.C, during the reign of Jayavarma II are partly preserved in 
old mss, in the Nepal Darbar Library. The Nayottara was probably 
the same as the Naya- atid Uttara sWras which form a part of the 
Hikvasatama^aTjihhUa now preserved in a ms. of Gupta writing of the 
8tb century a.c. It was composed much earlier than the date of 
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the ms, and may be safely placed in the 6th — 7th century A»C. j The 
Birahckeda was in all probability the same as the original Jayadratha- 
yamala of which an extensive text copied in the I 2 th-i 3 th century A.C. 
exists in the Darbar Library. The Vimhikha seems to have been a 
supplement to the Jay udratha yamala and the Sammoha^ the original, 
on which the later Tantras of that name were based. The four 
Tantras were of North* Indian origin. 

Tumbaru appears to have been an emanation of Siva himself^ who 
is represented as having communicated the four texts through his 
four mouths. 

P. C. Bagchi. 



MISCELLANY 

The Rasarnav^amkara of Prakasavarsa 

^ « • 

Students of Sanskrit Alamkara-Sastra are indebted to Pandit V. 
Venkatarama Sharma of the University of Madras for publishing in 
the IHQ^ vol. V, pp. I73f. the text of Prakasavarsa^s Rasarnava along 
with an excellent account of the work in English. During a week^s 
stay in Madras in 1924 I had an opportunity of examining an imper- 
fect manuscript-copy of the work in the Government Oriental Manus- 
cript Library (which Pandit Venkatarama appears also to have 
utilised) ; but, as I could not devote much time to it, my examination 
was necessarily cursory, and the brief account which I gave of it in 
BSOSy iv, pt. 2, p. 283 was not only incomplete but incorrect in one 
particular in the description of the work. Pandit Venkatarama has 
now published the text, as well as a fairly full account, from two manus- 
cripts, and I must thank him for the correction he has made of my 
error ; but I still find from a careful study of the published text that 
I was not mistaken in regarding this work as a comparatively late 
composition, belonging to a period probably later than that of Bhoja. 

Pandit Venkatarama Sharma claims that the Rasarnava of Pra* 
ka^avarsa is ‘'the earliest work on Poetics after the Natyaveda'^ of 
Bharata, and that ‘Trakasavarsa must have flourished before Bhamaha 
and Dandiu, and after Banabhatta, i. e., between 650 a.c. and 750 A.C.^* 
But it appears to me that the learned Pandit is entirely on the wrong 
track in his views about Prakasavar§a’s relation to Bhamaha and 
Dandin. Apart from the very elaborate treatment of gunay dosa and 
alamkara^ which one can hardly expect in such a presumably early 
work, there is a distinct reference in it to dhvaniy and in most of his 
definitions and apparently novel classifications Prakasavarsa appears 
to follow very closely the school of opinion which is represented in 
Sanskrit Poetics by the work of Bhoja. If Pandit Venkatarama had 
closed his Bhamaha and Dandin and opened his Sarasvatl-ka'JihtkMn- 
raidba he would have at once found out the source of most of Prakasa- 
var^a's information, and would have seen that, like Bhoja, Prakasa- 
varsa does not hesitate in appropriating and copying verses from 
Daijdin and Bhamaha, a procedure which appears to have misled his 
editor. 

1 have already attempted to shew in my Sanskrit Potties^ ii» 
pp, 26if. that Bhoja, like the author of the alamkara^^^tdCxm of the 
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Agni-purana^ follows a tradition of thought and speculation which 
is different in many respects from that of the earlier established 
writers on Poetics, although his work is essentially an eclectic com^ 
pilation, which conforms to the teachings of po particular orthodox 
school but gathers its material from all sources. The importance given 
to rasa in conformity with the general standpoint of the earlier Rasa 
and Dhvani schools (in spite of a somewhat elaborate treatment of 
guna, do^a and alamkara which are not directly correlated to rasa^ 
as well as the presence of verses called from different older writers 
(especially Dandin and Bhamaha) need not surprise us in such a 
work. Prakasavarsa’s Rasarnava is marked by the same features, 
and he shows the same reverence to Dandin and Bhamaha, whose 
works supplied to him, as to Bhoja, a large number of unacknow- 
ledged quotations and ideas. The very fact that he refers to and 
quotes from a Bhamaha or a Mahiibhamaha (although these quota- 
tions are not to be found in Bhamaha\s known work) precludes us, 
apart from every other consideration, from placing Praka^avar§a 
before Bhamaha. 

Coming to the subject-matter of the work itself one can see at 
once that there is a close agreement in the definitions and 
classifications of gunat dosa and alamkura between Bhoja’s 
Sarasvari-kant/iabharana and Prakasavarsa^s Rasarnava^ No doubt, 
Prakasavarsa here and there adds to or rejects a guna or an alamkdra 
from the enumeration of Bhoja. Thus, of the 24 sabda-gunas men- 
tioned by Bhoja, PrakaSavarsa accepts 22, leaving aside gait and 
praudhi mentioned by Bhoja ; and to the 24 arthdlamkdras of Bhoja 
Prakasavarsa adds four more. Apart from such legitimate additions 
and modifications, the gunas, dosas and alamkUras in Pra- 
kasavarsa are named, defined, classified in the same way and mention- 
ed almost in the same order (but for exegencies of metre) as in Bhoja. 
But the agreement is more than that. The definitions and classi- 
fications are mostly copied verbally by Prakasavarsa from Bhoja. 
Some of the classifications and definitions are peculiar to Bhoja, 
mentioned by him for the first time, and some are mentioned by no 
other rhetoricians. All these are also copied by Prakasavarsa. It 
would be futile, therefore, to compare Praka§avarsa*s treatment with 
those of Bhamaha and Dandin, and it is not surprising that Pandit 
Venkatarama has found more points of confusing divergence than 
agreement in such a procedure. 

As the Sarasvai%-kantkdbharai[ia is a well-known and easily avail- 
DECEMBER, I929 24 
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able text, it is not necessary for me to cite here all the points of 
agreement occurring throughout Prakasavar§a’s Rasaniava wliere- 
ever the topics dealt with are common to the two works. But 1 
adduce here a few typical instances in support of the statements 
made above. The general scheme and classification of gunas and 
do^as are almost identical in Bhoja and PrakaSavarsa, and the same 
Ideas and terminology are employed throughout. The division of 
do^as into three classes (as relating to pada^ vakya and vakvartha\ 
which is accepted by both, is indeed much older ; but while Bhoja, 
for the sake of a certain symmetry and uniformity of treatment, 
enumerates sixteen do?^as respectively of pada^ vakya and vakyartha, 
Praka^avarsa accepts from them only fourteen pada-do^aSy fourteen 
(but really fifteen) vakya-do^as and sixteen vakyartha-dosasy using 
nearly the same nomenclature and almost identical definitions. We 
give them here in parallel columns, so that the striking agreements, 
as well as the slight differences, will be clear at a glance : 


Bhoja} 

I, Pada-dosas (i6 in number) 

asadhu (sabda-§astra-viruddha\r» 
yat) 

aprayukta (kavibhir na pra- 
yuktam yat) 

kas^a (padaip Sruter a-sukha- 
dam) 

anarthaka (pada-purana-matra- 
rtham) 

anyartha (rucjhi'Cyutam padarii 
yat) 

apu^fartha (yat tu tucchabhi- 
dheyam syat) 

asamartha (asangatain padara 
yat) 


Prakamvarm 

I. Pada-do^as number ; sli- 

ghtly different order) 
asadhu (Sabda-sastra-viruddh- 
ain }^at) 

aprayukta (na 'prayuktam ka* 
vlndrair yat) 

kas^a (sravana-durbliagam) 

anarthaka (pada-purana-matrani 
yat) 

[To this really corresponds 
Pkv's asamartha, see below.] 
apustartha (vacya-tucchataya 
klistam) 

asamartha (yad baddham rudhi- 
vartma-vyatikramat)^ 
cf, Bhoja’s anyartha 


i The references are to the Kavyamala edition (KavyaraalS 95, 
Bombay, 1925) of Bhoja^s Sarasvafl’kantb^kara'i[ia, but A. Boro 5 ah*s 
edition (Calcutta, 18B4) has also been consulted 
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Bhoja 

apratlta (tad uddisjam prasid- 
dham sastra eva yat) 

klista (dure yasyartha-samvi- 
ttih) 

gudhartha ( aprasiddhartham 
prayogam) 

neyartha (sva-samketa-prakjp- 
tartham) 

sandigdha (na yat padaui nis- 
cayakrt) 

viparlta (viruddhartha-prakal- 
panam) 

aprayojaka (avisesa-vidhaya- 
kam) 

desya (avyutpattlmat padam) 

grfimya— (a) asllla or asabhya- 
rtha (b) ainangala and (c) 
ghrnavat, 3 kinds. 


Prakakavarsa 

apratlta (fetra eva prayuktam 
yat)' 

klista (paranaparyena carthasya 
sucakam) 

gudhartha (apraslddhartha-sam- 
baddham) 

neyartha (svayam kalpita- 
sarnketam) 

sasarn^aya (yatrarthantara-sam- 
bandhah) 

aprayojaka (vivaksita-prameya- 
sya nopakari) 

desya (desa rudhi-gatarp padam) 

gramya — (a) asabhya (b) amau- 
gala and (c) ghcnakara, 3 
kinds. 


The agreements are no less close and striking in the case of vakya- 
dosas : 


2. Vakya-dosay (16 in number) 

sabda-hina (apasabdavat) 

krama-bhrasta (arthah 6abdo 
va yatra na kramah)* 
visandhi (visarnhito virupo va 
yatra sandhih) 

punaruktimat (padam pad^- 
tha^ cabhinnau yatra) 
vyaklrna (mitho yasmin vibha- 
ktinam asahgatih) 


2. Vakya-dosas ( [4 in number 
but really 15; slightly differ- 
ent order) 

Sabda-hliia (bhinna-bhasa-pada- 
viddham) 

krania-blirasta (6abdartha-vyiit- 
kramo yatra) 

visandhi (virudd ha-sandhi nih- 
sandhi) 

punaruktimat (tadj-k pada- 
padarthanarp nibandhe) 

vyaklrna (aneka-pada-santana- 
vyahata-smytibhih padair 
yojana yatra) 


I The reading actually is mstras yuktam yad (with lacunae). 

^ I prefer this reading of A. Borooah*s text : the Kavyamala edi- 
tion reads Mhah mbdo va yatra tatkramah. 
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samklr^a (vakyantara-padair samkirna ( v^cyantarapadon- 

miSratn) mi§ram) 

apada (vibhinna-prakrtisthadi 
padayukti) 

vakya-garbhita ^(vakyantara- [vakya-] garbhita (vakyantara- 

sagarbham yat) sagarbham yat) 

bhinna-ringa(yatropamablunna- bhinna-linga (alingatvad upa- 

Hnga) manopameyayoh) 

bhinna-vacaiia (yad bhinna- bhinna-vacana (yasmin vacana- 

vacanopamam) vaisamyam upamanopame- 

yayoh) 

nyunopama (nyiinam upamana- nyunopama (ny unair upamaya 

viSesanaih) vi^esanaih) 

adhikopama (adhikam yat adhikopama (visesanadhikau- 

punas taih syat) pamyam) 

bhagna-chanda (yac cbanclo- bhinna-vrtta (chando-laksana- 

bhangavad vacah) hlnamj 2 kinds, tad varna- 

bhagna-yati (asthane viratir ^ yati-bhedena dvidha 

yasya) 

a-fiarira (kriya-pada-vihlnaiti khanja (kriya-virahitam va- 

yat) kyam; 

a-rltimat (gunanain dr^yate ^lesadi-guna-lnnam — 10 kinds, 

yatra ^lesadlnam viparyayah) in the same way as in Bhoja, 

9 kinds^ according as each but samadhi-guna is included, 

dosa is a viparyaya of each 
of the corresponding 9 gunas 
with the exception of sama- 
dhi. 

Those who are not yet convinced by these instances will find the 
scheme and classification of vakyartha'do^as even more strikingly close: 


Bhoja 

3. Vakyariha-do^as (16 in number) 
apartha (samiidayartha-§un- 
yam yad vacah) 

vyartha (gatartham yat, yacca 
syan nisprayojakam) 
ekartha (uktyabhinnartham) 


Prakasavarqa 

3. Vakyariha-doms (16 in number) 
apartha (samudayartha-sunyam 
yat) . 

vyartha (yad aprayojakatn* 
yacca gatartham) 
ekartha (uktyabhinnartham)® 


i The text reads : aprayojanam* 

z The reading uktabhinmrtham is obviously a mislection. 
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sasamsaya (sandigdhartham) 

apakrama (vakyam yat tu 
kraina-bhrastam) 

kb i n n a ( j a ty ady uk t ava n ir vy u- 
dham) 

atimatra (yat sarva-lokatitar- 
tham) 

parusa (yat tu krurartham 
atyartham) 

virasa (aprastuta-rasam yat) 

blnopama (hlnam yatropama- 
nani syat) 

adhikopama (tad eva yasminn- 
adhikam) 

asadr§opama (yat tv atulyopa- 
rnanam) 

aprasiddhopaina (aprasiddho- 
pairianam yat) 

niralainkara (yad alamkara- 
hlnam) 

aslila (aslllartha-pratiti-krt) 

viruddha — 3 kinds (a) pratyak* 
sa-viruddha (b) anumana- 
viruddha and (c) agama- 
viruddha, each of which 
again is of three kinds — 9 
kinds in all. 


sasamsaya (yatrarthasya na 
niscayah) 

apakrama (paurvaparya-vipar- 
yayah) 

khinr^ (jatyadyuktavanirvyud- 
ham),^ 

atimatra (lokatita ivartho yah) 

parusa (ati-kruras tu vakyar- 
thah) 

virasa (aprakrta-rasam) 

hinopama (hinam yatropama- 
nani syat) 

adhikopama (yatropamanam 
adhikam) 

visadri§opama (atulyam upama- 
naiii cet) 

aprasiddhopama (aprasiddho- 
pamanam cet) 

niralanikara (alatnkara-vivarji- 
tam) 

aslila (yad asabhyartha-samba- 
ddham) 

viruddha — 3 kinds (a) pratya- 
ksa-viruddha (b) anumana- 
viruddha and (c) agama-viru- 
ddha, each of which again 
is of three kinds, as in Bhoja 
— 9 kinds in all. 


It may be urged that most of these dos^jis and their descriptions 
will be met with in other writers, and that in the definition and 
arrangement of doqaSy which are more or less standardised, the verbal 
or other agreements need not be taken as absolute proofs of borrowing. 
But when we come to the treatment of gunas, the case is more convinc- 
ing. It is well-known that in spite of the influence of Dan(Jin and 
his school, as well as of the tradition of opinion followed in the alam,- 
kara’^^cWon of the Agnz-puruna, Bhoja adopts a terminology and 


I The text has lacunae here, 
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schetue of guna%^ which are peculiar to himself and which differ in 
many points from those of his known predecessors ; but here also 
Prakai§avar§a follows him pretty closely. To tlie orthodox ten gunas 
of habda and artha respectively of Vamana, viz., hlesay prasada^ 
madhurya, samata^ saukuktdrya, artha-vyakti, ojas^ kdnii, uddratd^ and 
samddhi are, however, sometimes defined slightly differently 

by later writers who accept them), Bhoja adds aurjitya, uddUatd 
prey as, sumbdatd^ sauk^jnya^ gambhlrya, samhepa, vistara, sammitatva, 
bhavikatva, rlti, ukii, gati and praudhi, thus enumerating 24 guanas 
in all ; which unique arrangement gives us perhaps the largest number 
mentioned by any author, Praka^avarsa accepts the nomenclature and 
definition of the first 22 almost verbally, omitting ^^7// and praudhi 
from his list. 


Bhoja 

Sabdagunas, (24 in number) 
slesa (su^lis^a-padata) 
prasada (prasiddhartha-padatvam) 

samata (yan mrdu-prasphu^o* 
nmi^ra- varna- bandha- vidhim 
prati a-vaisamyena bhananam) 
madhurya (ya prthak-padata vakye) 
sukumarata (ani^thurak^ara-pra- 
yam) 

artha-vyakti (yatra samp.urna- 
vakyatvam) 

kanti (yad ujjvalatvam bandha- 
sya) 

audarya (vikataksara-bandhatvam) 
udattata (§laghyair vi§esanair yo- 
gah) 

ojas (samasa-bhuyastvam) 
aurjitya (gacjha-bandhata) 
preyas (priyatarakhyanam catuk- 
tau) 

suSabdata (vyutpattih sup-tinam 
ya) 


Prakdhavarm 

Sabdagunas (22 in number) 

§lesa (yatra bandho'ti-sam^listah) 
prasada (prasiddhartha-pada-nya- 
sah) 

samata (bandho mrdu-sphuton- 
misra-varna-janma, na sanka- 
rah) 

madhurya (arthocita-vaco-bandhah) 
sukumarata (akathoraksara-nyasah) 

artha-vyakti (sampurna-vakyata) 

kanti (bandhasyojjvalata)^ 

audarya (bandha-vaikatyam) 
udattata (§Iaghyair visesanair yuk- 
tara) 

ojas (samasa-bhuyastvam) 
aurjitya (bandha-gadhatvam) 
preyas (preyartha-pada-vinyasah) 

su§abdata (ya subanta-tiuantanam 
vyutpattih) 


I The text has lacunae here. 
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^amadhi (anya-dharmanam yad samadhi (anya-dharmasya bhaved 
anyatradhiropanam) anyatra ropanam) 

sauksmya (antah saipjalpa-rupat- sauksmya (Sabdanam antah sam- 
vain Sabdanam) jalpa-rupata) 

gambhirya (dhvanimatta) gambhirya (dhvanimatta) 

vistara (vyasenoktih) vistara (vyastam) 

samksepa (samasenabhidhanam) samksepa (abhidhanain samasena) 
sammitatva (yavadartha-padatvam) sammitatva (yavadartha-padatvam) 
bhavikatva (bhavato vakya-vrttir bhavikatva (bhavabhivyafijaka van!) 
ya) 

gati (kramo yah syad arohavaroha- 
yoh) 

riti (upakramasya nirvahah) rlti (upakramasya nirvahah) 

iikti (visiata bhanitir ya syat) iikti (arthfnitarena^ carthasya 

bhananat) 

praudhi (ukteh praudhah paripa- 
kah) 

It is not necessary to dilate on this point further and mention 
the arlha-gunas which betray similar parallelism. Praka^avarsa’s 
discussion as to how dosas sometimes become gunas^ which follows 
this topic, closely copies from Bhoja. Indeed the borrowing goes 
on practically throughout the whole work. It is a pity that the rasa- 
chapters, which give the name to the work, are incomplete in Fra- 
kasavarsa’s published text ; if we had the whole of it, we would 
perhaps have seen the same influence not only of the somewhat 
unique r^ja-chapters of Bhoja^s Sarasvati'-karitjiabharana but also 
probably of his much larger and more exclusive l^rngara-prakasa. 
Coming to the treatment of the alam/^aras, one finds that Bhoja's 
classification of figures as bahyay abhyantara and bahyabhyantara is 
also accepted. In order to preserve a certain uniformity and sym- 
metry of treatment (which is also noticeable in his classification of 
gunas and do^as)y Bhoja mentions six kinds each of rlity vrtti chaya, 
mudrly uktiy bhaniUy gumphanciy myya and paihiti^ which are includ- 
ed in the treatment of aabdalamkaras. Most of these are admitted 
and dealt with in the same way by Praka5avar§a ; but as in the case 
of gunas and do^aSy he is eclectic with regard to the number he 
accepts, in many cases omitting one or two kinds from the enumera* 

I The text has lacunae here, which is supplied by the editor as 
vinmtarena. 
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tion of Bhoja. Of the six Hits of Bhoja^ Praka^avarsa accepts five, 
omitting mUgadhi ; to the four orthodox vrUis Bhoja adds two 
more, but PrakaSavarsa mentions only five. Of the six kinds res- 
pectively of mudfa^ chaya and bhanitiy again (which are not dealt 
with by any of the early writers), only four kinds of each are admitt- 
ed by Praka^avarsa. But Bhoja’s six types of yukti are repeated 
faithfully as six by Prakasavarsa/ who omits altogether the treat- 
ment of uktii gumphana (for which perhaps ghaiana is substituted ?), 
hayya and pathiti. Coming to Uesa we find Bhoja’s six kinds of 
Me^a are mentioned also by Prakasavarsa, while pramottara and 
hravyata {aravya kavya as Bhoja calls it) are similarly given as six. 
Some of these classifications and definitions will probably be traced 
to other writers : but the agreements between Bhoja and Prakasavarsa 
are too close to be mistaken. It is not necessary to cite more in- 
stances, but what is given above will indicate clearly the sources of 
most of Prakasavarsa’s information, although it must be remembered 
that the Rasarnava is a much smaller manual than the almost ency- 
clopjedic Sarasvatl'^kanthabharana, 

Some of the peculiar and characteristic definitions which are, so 
far as we know, given for the first time by Bhoja are also to be found in 
PrakaSavarsa. Instances have already been noticed in the above account, 
but one or two characteristic points may be cited here. I have tried 
to shew elsewhere® that Bhoja eclectically arranges the teachings of 
the earlier schools in the light of a tradition of opinion which is pecu- 
liar in some respects and different from that of the prevalent schools j 
but he ignores entirely the implications of the dhvani-\\\^<:ixyy although 
l\e does not hesitate to appropriate karikas from the Dhvanyaloka, 
That Bhoja was aware, however, of the concept of dhvaniy which must 
have been fully established in his time, is indicated by the fact that 
he attempts to include the idea in the mbdaguna gambhlryay which is 
defined by him as dhvanimattd,. This definition is verbally reproduced 
by Prakasavarsa.* Again, Bhoja admits the philosophical idea of 
upamUna (as a means of knowledge) in a poetic figure of that name 


1 The editor (p, xvii) makes a slip when he speaks of ckayay in- 
stead of yuktiy as six. 

2 Sanskrit Poetics, ii, toe, cit, 

3 The definition is also copied by VidySnatha who is one of the 

few writers who follow Bhoja's elaborate classification of gu'fyas, 
although Vidyanatha accepts as essential, 
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and distinguishes it as a figure from the more welhknown upamU^ 
This is a treatment peculiar to himself and is accepted by no writer 
on Poetics (so far as I know) except Appayya Diksita in his Kuva^ 
layananda. The figure upaitiana, as conceived and defined by Bhoja, 
is also to be found in Praka§avar8a. ! 

This wholesale similarity of phraseology and ideas occurring 
throughout in the two works (even in the matter of peculiar schemes 
and treatment of characteristic points) cannot indeed be explained 
as accidental coincidences, or mere repetition of standardised technicali- 
ties. It may be contended, however, that what is said above docs 
not necessarily prove that Prakafiavarsa has actually borrowed from 
Bhoja ; for it is possible to hold that Bhoja might have modelled his 
bigger compilation upon the smaller manual of Praka^avarsa, or that 
both of them, belonging to the same school of thought, probably drew 
upon the same source. All this may be argued, but it cannot be 
maintained that Praka^avarsa is a very early writer, earlier even than 
Bhamaha and Dandin. The supposition, however, of Bhoja^s borrowing 
from PrakaiSavarsa appears to me to be very unlikely. While Bhoja’s 
work displays a systematic and elaborate treatment (in spite of its 
peculiar theoretic standpoint), reinforced by abundant wealtli of illus- 
trations, which lifts it much above an average compilation, PrakaSa- 
varsa’s work is nothing more than a short compilation of definitions 
and classifications. The Rasarnava has the appearance of having 
been a practical manual or text book, and as such it is not unlikely 
that it was compiled chiefly by wholesale appropriations from Bhoja's 
standard work, with just a few pieces of supplementary information 
culled from other sources. In whichever way the question of borrowing 
be decided, it is clear, however, that PrakaSavar^a, like Bhoja, belonged 
to a tradition of opinion which is distinct from that of the establithed 
schools, and of which the earliest known example is to be found in 
the alamkara-SGCtion of the AgnipuravM, The date of this section 
at least of the Parana cannot be fixed too early, and I have tried to 
shew elsewhere that it probably belongs to the 9th century A. c, 
PrakaSavaraa must at any rate be later than this date. He must alsoi 
have been later than Anandavardhana who established the dkvaniA 
theory in the struggle of the schools j for Praka^avar§a, like Bhoja, 
is aware of the concept of dhvani and includes it, as we have already 
seen, in the mhda-guna gambhlrya. The very elaborate treatment of 


25 


I See Sanskrit Poetics^ i, p. 14* 
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guiria and doqa would by itself place him later than Dandin and Bhatna- 
ha, upon whose scheme this treatment attempts in its own way to 
improve, while the treatment of the alamkaras in the same way 
supports and confirms this conclusion. The statements, therefore, that 
Praka6avarsa*s Rasarnaia is ^*the earliest work on Poetics after the 
Natyaveda'* and that he ‘'must have flourished before Bhamaha and 
Dandin*^ appear to me to be misconceived and uncritical. 

Nevertheless, the work is interesting and important as represent- 
ing, like Bhoja's work from which it draws its material, a peculiar 
line of speculation different in some respects from accepted views 
of the established schools of Sanskrit Poetics. As such, its publi- 
cation has been well deserved. 

S. K. De 


A Note on the Salaries and Allowances detailed 
in the Kautiliya 


Rtvij (sacrificial priest) 

Acarya (teacher) 

Mantrin (councillor) 

Purohita (royal priest) 

Senapati (commanderdn-chief) 
Yuvaraja (crown-prince) 
Rajamatf (king's mother) 
RajamahisI (queen) 


y 48,000 (panas)‘ 


Dauvarika (gate-keeper) 
AntarvamSika (superintendent of 
the ladies’ apartments) 

Prafiastr (superintendent in charge y 
of royal writs) 

Samahartp 

Sannidhatr 


24,000 


1 Per month. For discussion of this point, see infra. 
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KumSra 

Kumaramatr 

Nayaka 

Pauravyavaharika 
Karmantika 
Each member of the 
Mantripariaad 
Rastrapala 
Antapala 

Srenimukhya 

Hastimukhya 

A§vamukhya 

Rathamukhya 

Pradestr 

Pattyadhyaksa 

A^vadhyaksa 

Rathadhyaksa 

Hastyadhyakaa 

Dravyavanapala 

Hastivanapala 

Rathika 

Anika 

Cikitsaka 

ASvadamaka 

Vardhaki 

Yonipo^aka 

Kartantika 

Naimittika 

Mauhurtika 

PaurSnika 

Suta 

Magadha 

Purohitapuru^a 

Each superintendent 

(adhyaksa) of a department 

^killed Padata 
Samkhyayaka 
Liekhaka* etc. 


I i2,oo[) (paiias) 




SiOOO M 


4»ooo „ 


2,000 


w 1 1000 If 


✓ 

1 


500 „ 
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Kusllava 

Turyakara 

Karu 

Silpin 

Catu^pad a-par icSr ak a 

Dvipada-paricaraka 

Parikarmika 

Aupasthayika 

Palaka 

Vi^ti 

Bandhaka 

Aryayukta 

Arohaka 

Manavaka 

^ailakhanaka 


} 


All teachers and learned men for 
their services 


} 


250 (pa6as) 
SOO M 

120 „ 

60 


500 to r,ooo „ 

500 to i,cx)o „ each 


Data of medium quality lo panas for each Yojana up to 

10 Yojanas and twice that 
amount for each Yojana up to 
J ICO Yojanas 


One who represents the king in "I 3 times the amount paid to others 
the Rajasuya and such other > in the Govt, service similar 
sacrifices ) to him in learning 


Sarathi (charioteer) of the king 
in the sacrifices 
Spies ; 

Kapatika 

Udasthita 

Gfhapatika 

Vaidehaka 

Tapasa 


GrSmabhrtaka 

Satrin 

Tlkgna 

Rasada 

Bhik^ukl 



1,000 (panas) 


1,000 „ 


500 „ 
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Carasaficarin 250 (panas) or in proportion 

to work done 

Dr. R. Shamasastry considers that the amounts mentioned above 
are the annual salaries of the members of the staff against whose 
designations they appear, But I think that iie has not taken into 
account the difficulty that this assumption may land us in. The 
minimum wages in the list is 6o, i.e., 6o panas,' According to the 
direction given in the Kautihya^ for commuting the salaries into 
those in kind [sastivetanasyfi^hakam krtva hiranyanurupam bhaktam 
kuryat i.e., '6o panas— i adhaka of the staple food-grains' (such as 
rice, or wheat) ], the salary of 6o panas can purchase or be substituted 
by only 32 seers, or at most, 2 Mans (Maunds) of the staple food-grain,® 
This can hardly be the living wages of a man for a month, not to 
speak of a year, whereas the Kautihya^ says that the amounts mention- 
ed in the text are such as can keep the employees contented and 
above temptation to do harm to their master. Hence, all the amounts 
stated above as salaries are for a month and not for a year, 

Narendra Nath Law 


1 In the list of figures representing the salaries, the denomina- 
tion of the coins has been mentioned only in connection with the 
remuneration of the Diita (messenger), viz., ‘10 panas for each Yojana 
up to 10 Yojanas, etc.' 

2 K., V. ch. 3, p. 249. 

3 According to K.^ II, ch. 19, l Adhaka = J Drona. It is found 
in Monier Williams* Sanskrit English Dictionary (S. V. Drona) that 
one mode of calculation has I Drona = 4 Acjhakas = 1024 Musjis, and 
another mode has i Drona = 2 Adhakas=64 Seers, Hence, if we rely on 
the traditional practice of taking 8 Mustis as the equivalent of I Seer, 
we find that both the aforesaid modes support i A4haka as equal 
to 32 Seers. Even if we take the equivalent of the measure as it 
obtains in Bengal (See Monier Williams, op. cit, s, V. A 4 haka), 
I A 9 haka can come up to only 164 lbs, avds. or 2 Mans. 

4 iST., V, ch. 3, p. 247. 



Dr. Acharya on **Fine Arts’’ 


Regarding the article “Fine Arts” by Dr. P. K. Acharya, M.A,, 
PH. P., p. LITT., published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. 
V, no. 2 (June 1929), I beg to differ from the learned writer on 
some'points : \ 

Dr. Acharya referring to the arts in connection with the 
schooling of Mahavira quotes the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, ch. XXI, 6, 7 

and states that — '‘He (Mahavira) studied the seventy-two arts 

His father procured him a beautiful and beloved sweet-heart Rupini, 
with whom he amused himself in his pleasant palace, like a Dvi- 
kundaka God.” But, in fact, this chapter of the Uttaradhyayana has 
nothing to do with Lord Mahavira and it relates no phase of his life. 
The chapter is named as ‘'Samuddapaliyam/’ and in it has been 
depicted the birth, early life, renunciation and the attainment of salva- 
tion by Samudrapala, the son of Palita, the merchant of Campa and 
a Sravaka of Maluivira. The two stanzas quoted by the learned 
writer describe the education, marriage, etc. of Samudrapala and not 
of Lord Mahavira, Moreover it is a well-known fact that the name 
of Lord Mahavira’s wife was Ya^oda and not Rupini, as mentioned 
in that article (see Acarahga, S. B. E., vol. XXII,, Bk. II, lec. 15. 15, 
p. 193 ; Kalpa Sutra, p. 256), 

Again in the introductory paragraph the writer states that art 
is the subject-matter, primarily, of Silpasastras and then adds that the 
traditional list of sixty-four arts is referred to in three other classes 
of our literature of which the Jaina group is represented by the Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra. But we cannot agree with him in this respect. In the 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra we get mere mention of the number of arts 
(and this can also be found in other Jaina Sutras) but the description 
of these 72 arts is nowhere given in this Sutra. The learned writer 
has also noted this and in spite of this he wants to make it (the 
Uttaradhyayana) represent the Jaina group. In the Kalpa Sutra, (“Life 
of P^abha”), Arhat Rsabha is related to have taught, “during his reign, 
for the benefit of the people, the seventy-two sciences of which writing 
is the first, arithmetic the most important and the knowledge of the 
omens the last, the sixty-four accomplishments of women, the hundred 
arts and the three occupations of men” (Jacobi, Kalpa-Siltra, S. B. E., 
vol. XXII, p. 282). Here, also, in the original text, we neither get the 
lull list of the 7^ arts of men nor that of sixty-four accomplishments of 
women. But the commentators have given the list m full. One 
thing worth noting here is that the 72 arts were prescribed for men 
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and sixty-four for women. Again in the Samavayanga, the fourth 
Anga Sutra of the Jainas, we have the full list of the 72 arts in the 
text (Samavayanga by Agomadaya Samiti, p. 82) and we wish to 
refer this to the writer for further information. 

From a perusal of the article it appejtrs that Dr. Acharya 
considered the Kalas only from the point of view of beauty and 
culture of beauty. In fact, from the meaning he wants to make out 
of the stanzas of the Uttaradhyayana which he has wrongly connect- 
ed with Lord Mahiivlra, it is clear that he makes the 72 arts as com- 
patible with youth and youthful mind and the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of life. With all due deference to the learned writer, we 
are constrained to say that the stanzas do not mean anything of the 
sort. The attainment or knowledge of the 72 arts was no doubt made in 
the prime of life by Samudrapala, but that had nothing to do with 
his marriage or his beauty or his amusing himself like a Dvikundaka 
God. These were subsequent to his learning the 72 arts that are 
described in detail in the Samavayanga Sutra as mentioned above. Tlie 
67 arts are enumerated by the learned writer and collected from the 
Kamasutra do not all tally with the 72 arts mentioned in the Sama- 
vayanga or in the annotation of the Kalpasutra, It is apparent that at 
different times different authors gave a different list of these 72 arts. But 
the Samavayanga being the older work and having greater authority, 
the 72 arts mentioned there should be carefully considered for finding 
out whether they fit in with the ideas of Dr. Acharya about youth and 
beauty being the sine qua non of the knowledge of the 72 arts. In the 
Samavayanga not only the finer arts are mentioned but the art of 
preparing the battle-field and of fixing the position of the enemies, 
the art of warfare, etc. are also mentioned. Every well-to-do man 
and every son of a king or general or minister was required to learn 
these. Dr. Acharya has also taken the liberty of questioning the appro^ 
priateness of the word Niyikoviya, and the rendering thereof by Dr, 
Jacobi. The Sanskrit equivalent of the Prakrt word is and 

the true meaning would be one versed in worldly laws, Niti as in 
means the rules or laws, and one well-versed 
in the worldly laws may be called . We fail to understand 

how the writer could suggest that the word is not appropriate. 
On the other hand, it is apparent from the context that the word 
Jliyikoviya is the most appropriate word there, considering the sens^ 
in which it is used, 

PURAN CHAND SAMSOOKHA ' 



Mr. Kavfs Edition of the Natya-Sastra 

I do not know if it is permissible to allow criticism of a criticism 
in a journal, but siijce Mr. Kavi’s animadversions on my review 
of his edition of the Natya-Sastra in the vol. iii, 1927, pp. 859f. 

have appeared in it in the form of an article, I presume that the 
learned editor will also permit me to say something on it. I am 
glad that it has given Mr. Kavi an opportunity of expressing his 
views, but any one who reads through his article can see that it 
hardly adds any information as an article (with the exception of what 
he says about his manuscripts), and constitutes (apart from irrelevant 
and personal matters) a somewhat excited reply on points on which 
there is likely to be extreme divergence of opinion, 

I do not feel myself called upon to make a rejoinder, for I am not 
convinced that Mr. Kavi has been able to make an effective reply to 
the main issues raised by me. A controversy of this nature is bound 
to be interminable, and never wholly pleasant or profitable in the 
interest of scholarship. But there are one or two points on which I 
would like to remove apparent misapprehension or misunderstanding. 
The animus which underlies Mr. Kavfs so-called reply is regrettable, 
but more regrettable is the fact that he seems to have entirely mis- 
understood my attitude as a reviewer. I am sincerely sorry if my 
review has wounded his feelings, and I would like to assure him that 
it was never my intention to be merely fault-finding. If my review 
has been somewhat severe and plain-spoken, it was the result of my 
anxiety to see such an important text properly edited and my great 
disappointment to find it otherwise. I have never minimised the 
enormous difficulties of the task, and have given Mr, Kavi the credit 
of his boldness ; but I have only wished that with the great mass 
of material which Mr. Kavi claims to have collected, something more 
scholarly and critical should have been produced. It is possible that 
I have in places misunderstood him, or have myself made mistakes, 
and it is conceded that Mr. Kavi has a right to differ from me on many 
points ; but I would rather leave the allegations and rebuttal as 
matters of controversy, upon which every one will give judgment 
according to his personal predilection on the materials that are already 
before him. But I must say that even after reading Mr. Kavi’s some- 
what rambling reply carefully, I have, on the whole, found nothing in 
it as yet to change my views, 
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Mr, Kavi himself lays down his own views about what he 
calls an ideal edition of a text thus : *‘An ideal edition requires that 
complete photographs of the originals with their transliteration (f) 
should supplement an edition which must be in a consolidated form 
as some of the best Western publications ait. The variants given 
should be so arranged and so full that every one of the original manus- 
cripts can be reconstructed without difficulty. Introduction, notes, in- 
dexes, and parallel passages are the greatest desiderata,^^ Judged 
by this test, and in the light of what I have said in my review and 
Mr. Kavi in his reply, or even apart from them, I would like to ask 
the competent reader of his edition to judge how far Mr. KavFs work 
makes any approach to the requirements so wisely laid down by him- 
self. No doubt, Mr. Kavi makes excuses which are admissible, but 
surely one would expect from a scholar like Mr. Kavi a better executed 
and more scholarly work with the enormous mass of material at his 
disposal. 

It was as undesirable as irrelevant to quote in this connexion from 
my editions of different works to prove that I have also made mistakes. 
I can never say that I have not made mistakes as much as others have 
done, although I am not prepared to admit that the instances cited 
by Mr. Kavi are all mistakes. In Mr. Kavi’s case I have already 
admitted in my review (p. 868) that such mistakes are inevitable in 
a difficult text like the Natya-sastray and one need not be unnecessari- 
ly fault-finding. This point is not very material and really obs- 
cures the issue. Proneness to mistakes is human, but it certainly 
does not exonerate an editor from conforming to certain standards 
and methods of critical scholarship which are obligatory on all. 

In regard to Mr. Kavi’s references (which form the bulk of his 
article) to my edition of a small part of Abhinava’s commentary 
published in Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Commemoration Volume and 
prepared as early as 1921 from very imperfect materials, I cannot say 
that Mr. Kavi has been fair to me. I have made admissions there, 
as well as in my review under discussion, about the very defective 
and unsatisfactory nature of my tentative text. The text was pre- 
pared from only one manuscript which was not only hopelessly incorrect 
and corrupt in many places, but which was itself a badly executed copy. 
Perhaps I was not wise to put forward even a tentative text on such 
insufficient material j but I made this clear when I wrote as a preface 
to that text : "‘The text, offered here, being based on such imperfect 
material, is indeed defective and unsatisfactory j but we have ventur- 
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ed to publish it in this tentative form not only out of consideration 
of its importance but also with the expectation that better readings 
may be determined in future with the help of more correct manu- 
scripts/* The value of this editio princeps may well be doubted, but 
surely Mr, Kavi on l.is own showing possesses ampler materials, 
greater experience and better opportunities. The same remarks apply 
more or less to my editio princeps of the Vakroktijvvita and Locana IV ^ 
to which also references are made in an unjustifiable digression. I 
can assure Mr. Kavi that no deliberate unauthorised corrections have 
been made in the text, as he alleges, but that the readings in my print- 
ed text are (except for inadvertence) such as they are to be found in 
the unique transcript on which it is based and which was supplied 
to me in 1920 by the Madras Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library to which Mr. Kavi himself belonged at the time.^ If there 
are, as Mr, Kavi supposes, any mistakes or differences of reading in 
the copy, the fault was not mine. Mr. Kavi seems to have access 
to a Palm-leaf Manuscript of the text in Malayalam character (the 
Madras Library manuscript, which I have seen, is only a recent Deva- 
nagarl copy) from which he cites readings ; but it is strange that I 
was never made acquainted with this fact (the Palm-leaf Ms. would 
have helped me greatly in fixing a more correct text) in the course 
of my correspondence on this subject with Mr. Kavi himself since 

1923. 

It is somewhat unfair to quote disjecta membra from my extensive 
review and criticise them by themselves. I do not feel it necessary for 
me, as I have said, to enter into an unprofitable controversy over them 
at length, for the competent reader has enough material before him 
to judge for himself. With regard to questions about recensions and 
other matters arising out of Mr. KavFs preface, 1 must say that Mr. 
Kavi in his “reply” has furnished no new information to solve the 
doubts and difficulties referred to by me. Perhaps he will do it later 
on in his promised larger introduction. I would not have discussed 
the questions at all, had not his preliminary Preface provoked them. 
Mr, Kavi forgets that 1 wrote in my review : “The questions raised 


I Mr, Kavi refers to the first edition of this work published by 
me in 1922 from the Madras transcript; he seems to be unware of 
tliie fact that this edition was subsequently revised and enlarged with 
the help of another manuscript from Jesalmere and published "in 
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in the preface require some detailed consideration. It would be per- 
haps fair to suspend our judgment on this very meagre and unsatis- 
fying preface, for the editor has promised a more extensive introduc- 
tion at the end of the work. But one feels that this preliminary 
preface raises some important questions relating to textual matters, 
which challenge criticism and which should therefore have been dealt 
with more fully and critically/ Unfortunately no fresh light has 
been thrown on these questions in Mr. Kavi*s “reply,” nor has it 
entirely disarmed criticism. One must still wait for the completion 
of the edition and for the extensive introduction he promises. He 
has now given us some information regarding his sources of Bharata’s 
text (though not of the Mss. utilised for Abhinava’s text), but fuller 
details are necessary to satisfy a critical scholar. I would therefore 
reserve all discussion on these questions till the appearance of his 
fuller introduction and more detailed apparatus criticus. 

Mr. Kavi’s excuse regarding his unacknowledged alterations and 
emendations from Hemacandra is hardly convincing. It is not merely 
a case of corripletion of incomplete verses, but of unauthorised incor- 
poration into Abhinava’s text of words and passages from other 
sources, as revealed by a comparison of Mr. KavFs text with those 
of two other independently published manuscripts (see pp. 865-66 of 
my review). I was indeed prepared for the defence, which Mr. Kavi 
now makes, that some of Mr. Kavi’s manuscripts do actually read 
as Hemacandra does, as well as for the allegation that these cases 
constitute unmarked omissions both in the Madras Library copy 
used by Dr. S. C. Mukerjee and Dr. Jha’s copy supplied to me. In 
my review therefore I wrote ; “Mr. Kavi may reply that some of his 
Mss. do read as Hemacandra does ; in that case he ought to hav^ 
noted the alteranative readings or given us an indication of the fact. 
Even if it is conceded that Hemacandra's paraphrase or alteration gives 
us better readings of the passages in question, there is still the duty 
of the editor to establish the text of his author as best as he can, and 
whenever an alteration or emendation is made from other sources that 
fact should be clearly indicated along with the original readings of 
the author as found in the Mss.” I have no doubt that some of these 
alterations are made with the best of intentions j but as they are not 
clearly indicated, they raise an undesirable suspicion as to the un- 
reliability of the entire text,* 

S, K. Do 


The controversy is closed.— Ed, 



Concerning Bhagavadgita III, IS 


Regarding again my paper *‘The Sacrificial Wheel taught in the 
Bhagavadgita'' (I.H.Q., vol. V, pp. 173 ff.),' I find that it wants a 
supplement on the vifcw, mentioned but not discussed by me, that 
the word brahma in Bh. G. Ill, 15, may mean prakrti in the sense 
of the mahad brahma of Bh. G. XIV, 3 : mama yonir mahad brahma. 
The neuter word brahman appears in the Bh. G. in two different 
meanings. There it generally means the paramatman, but a few 
times (XIV, 3, 4, and perhaps, V, 10) the avyakta or mula' 
prakrti of the Sankhya, not, however, as an independent entity but as 
the material side ("‘body" or '‘consort" of later times) of the Lord. 
This prakrti (sometimes called maya^ see esp. VII, 14), which is co- 
existing with the Lord as his instrument and material for creating 
the world (IX, 8 : prakrtim svam avaqiabhya ; cf. IV, 6, etc.) can 
not for this very reason be created. The vyaktayah are said to 
emerge from and resolve into the avyakta (VIII, 18), but the avyakta 
itself is ak^arat acala^ dhruva (XII, i, 3). Its being referred to in 
our filoka (III, 15) is therefore (in spite of V, 10) excluded by the 
word samudbhavam. It is excluded, or at least improbable, also for 
the following reason : There can be no doubt (cf, esp. XI, 37 : ... 
gafiyase brahmane ... tvam aksaram ... ) that the akmta of our ^loka 
is none but the Lord himself. Now, sarvagatam brahma of the 
second half of the ^loka must refer either to brahma or to akmra of 
the preceding half. In the former case, if brahma meant prakrti^ 
there would be no reason left for mentioning akaara at all, while in 
the latter the word sarvagatani could not have been used for contrast- 
ing akaara with brahma— prakrti which is also sarvagata (XII, 3). 
The only contrast imaginable here is the one with the personal god 
Brahma. Did, then, the original Gita read samudhhava\ ? Perhaps so ; 
but the conjecture seems unnecessary. P'or, the neuter can be account- 


I In which the following corrections should be made : P. 176, 
1 . 10 : for brahmakqra read brahmakaara \ p. 179, 1. 20: for o/read 
or \ p. 180, 1. 6 (from bottom): for will read he will] p. 180, 1.2 
(from bottom) ; delete not \ p. i8i, second line should read ; or (viz., 
in VIll, 16, 17, and XI, 15, 37) in that of the lower or masculine 
Brahma ; p. 18 1, 1. 3 ; delete the bracketed passsage ; p. i8l, 1. l 6 ; 
Ifiserl before pafnacakra ; p, i8i, signature : for J read F, 
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ed for by an association, in the author's mind, of the god Brahma 
with the habdabrahma of Bh. G. VI, 44 which I have already ex- 
pressed my opinion (p. i8o). I may still recall the fact (see Monier- 
Williams’ Diet., s, v. brahman) that the neuter word brahma means 
also the Brahmanical caste of which god Brahma is the highest re- 
presentative, and sometimes even an individual Brahmin. 

F. Otto Schrader 


Commentary on Saradatanaya’a Bhavaprakasa 
is not a Myth but a Reality 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for June 1929 (vol, V, no. 2, 
p. 347), Mr. K. S. Ramasvamy Sastrin writes a note on the non- 
existence of a manuscript-commentary on the Bhavaprakaha of 
^aradatanaya under the heading Mythical Commentary on Sarada- 
tanayds Bhavaprakasa" in which he states that he was engaged in 
editing for the Gaek wad's Oriental Series the above work and in that 
connection had to consult Mr, S. K. De’s work on Sanskrit Poetics 
where he learnt that a manuscript-commentary on the Bhavaprakasa 
was available in the Bhanclarkar Oriental Research Institute. Learn- 
ing this he examined the manuscript and discovered that the alleged 
commentary was not a commentary on the Bhavaprakasa of 
Saradatanaya which deals with dramaturgy, but with a work of the 
same name on Grammar, Therefore, he infers that Mr. De made a 
mistake in alluding to the work in question as a treatise on Drama- 
turgy. 

It should not, however, be thought that there is no commentary 
extant. Ten years ago the late Dr. Ganapati Sastrin secured a manu- 
script of the Bhavaprakasa the merits of which I came to learn when I 
heard some extracts from the work read to me. In 1924, I was 
fortunate to obtain another manuscript of the above work and a com- 
mentary on the same in Central Travancore. The commentary 
struck me as an exceptional work which could bear comparison with 
the Bnlgaraprakasa of King Bhoja. Some friends of mine have trans- 
cribed passages from these manuscripts, 

•In 1927, I learnt that the Baroda Oriental Research Institute was 
preparing an edition of the Bhavaprakasa for their series and that 
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by that time nearly 200 pages of the text had been printed. Learning 
this, I informed Mr, B. Bhattacharya of the Institute that I had a 
copy of the Bhavaprakaka which I was willing to lend them. 
In my letters, I think, I must have mentioned the existence of the 
manuscript'Commentpy also. 

As I think that the manuscript-commentary is a fine work, I append 
hereto a few extracts which will give some indication of its 
nature and merits. I understand that Mr. M. Ramkrishna Kavi of 
Madras has undertaken the work of publication of the Bhavaprakaka 
with the commentary. 


Extracts 

^ 

^ 

; ^Twr&TfiT*R?T^w fq^T f^^wTqT?[ 

irTZiT’ qf?r ?T^q€t?r:, 

qTOT«n1%f^ «Tp5tftq^fttqT?f » 

mm ^ ^ ^tci nA' 

^ ftr^rrMqRrit I ?i3nTf^fTf»{?qfvrqRT[» sqfroc. 

’^r, 5T 5TNfq%wmfimjQ'5q’ 

TTT^^Sqrm i >Tiqr fq^rqr?^ ^^euf^: 

to^t:, feR?u: ^?^qirR«rysqTq[’cr ?ir«if?fr?T f^qxMqquFt I qrq 

^ir^fq^^q?q qr^ q: w 

*TT25Tq^€Tfq«qF[ q^q^TTfroqrq^l^fn 1 

itqrqfTwrqt fMTfqtq^Rt « ^qrfir^q ?ffr 
TTfqvrrqr^ qq^qwRfq 1 qq^q'fncr: TOq’llfhi 

infht ^3Wqqqi*r9%T i «T€trfq w^f^qqiuqt 

qiqiqii: \ “ 
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wRflSfnai^t »Tm I 

Df m * Mt 

i 

TO«5rrqr^«T % i ^»t W trr nr^r: i ^ tri^rt ^ 

'«iTO(Tw^^€^’l • f% ^pTTwg, f¥ TO^T^[T%«r rm 

^^g^cSfTf% tsfq ^cTT; U 

* ^ * 

^fT^^T: I ff<^ q’rrr^f^‘'?^'t ^srif? i 

imTip^f[ I Mw: fw. I I 

^ ci^T I mi ^ ^^:— 

«i «jRf tr^sirf^ I siT^?:wTfeir{ 

^?T[^6RTRr^it (?) *Tm ^^TKqi^^sT i m f^^.mmi- 

^Tf%?nTr^^^fif^ f^vn^if^i^ ^ ^r'^ggir, 

1%^5 t: 

I cT^ 5TTf^, im: arm^ 

Mfh ^[fil^ftfcl I 5r «IT?T g 5T f^^g a?F[^^T5Tltorw- 

’WTg RffT I 

# « • * 

i vrniwg; ^€lqT^P!^qB?mg; cT^^’TTltiq^faiang HTO?^ 

?f?^'5TTr*T ?Tf/sng-'fE^irf; ?qpqqT: I 
^ m m ^ i 

?n^i^^TKqt vri^T ^Tqfsr^qi^: q^wlsfqqrn:: i 

• « ♦ « 

All these extracts are taken from the first chapter. Nothing is 
known about the author of the commentary. He has given illustra- 
tions from various works, and mentions many authors and works, 


V. VE])JKATARAM Sharma 



Discovery of a Bone-Relic at an Ancient Centre of Maliayana 

It has. been recently announced by Mr, H. Hargreaves, offg. Direc-* 
tor General of Archaeology, that a bone-relic of Buddha has been 
discovered at Nagarj^tinikunda, where excavations are now being 
carried on under the direction of Mr, A. H. Longhurst. The site 
is close to the famous Amaravati stupa and is situated on the right 
bank of the Krisna in the Palnad Taluk, District Guntur. In the 
course of excavations on the northern side of the stupa, Mr. Long- 
hurst discovered a small round box of three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, containing a fragment of a bone of the size of a pea together 
with some gold-flowers. This box was within a silver casket shaped 
like a miniature stupa 2^ inches high. In it were originally pearls 
and garnets. 

Since 1926, the excavations carried on at this site have been 
yielding many important finds including a few Brahml inscriptions 
of the 3rd century a.C. The importance of the discovery of the bone- 
relic lies in the fact that it goes to confirm the message of the in- 
scription recording the gift of a pillar by the sister of Maharaja 
Madhavi-putra Sri Virapurusadatta to the Caitya, enshrining a dhatu 
of Sammasambuddha,' The fact that this Caitya enshrined a relic of 
Buddha is also mentioned in the Ma^jmrlfnTdakalpa} 

The excavations at Dhanyakataka and its neighbourhood bear 
ample testimony to the existence of an important Buddhist establish- 
ment in this locality. One of the inscriptions of the 3rd century a.C. 
found recently records that this sacred place was visited by pilgrims 
from distant places such as Gandhara, Cina; Aparanta, Vanga, Vana- 
vSsl, Tambapannidvipa, and that for the convenience of the pilgrims, 
some devotees dug well and constructed a number of caityas and 
viharas,* The MaHjmfimulakalpa also says that there was a moun- 
tain called Sriparvata, near Dhanyakataka, suitable for Buddhistic 
practices.^ Hence, no doubt is left as to the great antiquity and 
importance of this place as a centre of Buddhism. 


1 Annual Report of the S. L Epigraphy p. 97; 1926, pp. 
70, 92-3 ; 1927. p. 42. 

2 (Triv. Sans. Series)., p. 88: •Srldhanyaka- 
take caitye jinadhatudhare.*’ 

3 Annual Report 0/ S. /. Epigraphy ^ 1927, pp. 43, 7f. 

4 Mafijmrlmmakalpat p, 88. 
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The inscriptions have further come to our aid by indicating the 
Buddhist sects connected with this centre. Many years ago, Burgess, 
on the authority of Hiuen Tsang and the inscription No. 12, > 
referring to the Caityakas, whose branches were the Purva^ailas and 
AparaSailas, concluded that it was a centre of the two Saila schools— 
the offshoots of the Mahasahghikas. 

Hiuen Tsang informs us that in the country of Te-na-ka-che-ka 
(“ Dhanakechaka or Dhanakataka), there was a monastery called 
PurvaSaila (Fu-po-shih-lo) on a hill to the east of the capital and another 
monastery called AparaSaila (A-fa-lo-shih-lo) on a hill to the west.® 
He also tells us that of the many Buddhist monasteries, only 
twenty were inhabited by monks and they belonged to the Maha- 
sahghika school.^ Among the recent finds in the neighbourhood 
of the place, two inscriptions refer to Puvaseliya (Purva^aila) and 
Avaras (Aparalaila).* The Kathavatthu-atthakathii calls them 
dhakas* i.e. the sects of the Andhra country. These various evi- 
dences clearly show that the Buddhist establishments at Dhanya- 
kataka and its neighbourhood belonged to the Mahasanghikas and their 
offshoots. The Mahasaiighikas, on account of docetising Buddha and 
setting up Buddhahood as the goal of a Buddhist, lowering thereby 
the status of the Arhat, are regarded as the forerunners of Maliayana. 
It is therefore quite natural that the Mahayanic principles, at least 
the Buddhofogical speculations, found favour with the monks resid- 
ing at Dhanakataka. From the archaeological reports also we notice 
that there is in fact a locality called Nagarjunikunda, where the 
bone-relic has been discovered. The association of this place 
with Nagarjuna, the great savant of Mahayana and the founder of 
the Madhyamika school of philosophy, and the information furnislied 
by Taranatha* that Nagarjuna resided for some time at iSrlparvata (Sri- 
sailam) suggest that the establishment became later on a centre of 
Mahayana. Hiuen Tsang also refers to a resident of this establish- 

1 Burgess, Aviaravati and faggayapeta-stupas^ p. 102. 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, p. 214. 

3 Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, p. 217; Julien read in the ‘B* 

text Mahayana, but the other texts have ta-chung^MdXy^- 

sangha. Watters prefers the latter view. 

4 Annual Report of S, L Epigraphy^ 1924, p. 97; 1926, pp. 70, 92*3 
1^27, p* 42. 

5 GeschichU des BuddhismuSt pp. 73, 81. 
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merit named P*o-pM-fei-ka ( Bhavaviveka) as a great scholar f ^Sastra- 
master") and as ‘‘externally displaying the Saiikhya garb, internally 
propagating the learning of Nagarjuna,*'^ and as the author of the 
PrajM^PradlpmaHra^ a treatise dealing with “transcendental wisdom.** 
Wassiljew informs us^on the basis of the Tibetan work Siddhanta that 
the schools of the Purva^ailas and Aparasailas had a PrafUaparamUa 
in the Prakrt dialect.® In view of the tenets attributed to the iSaila 
schools by the Kaihavatihu and Vasumitra’s treatise it is difficult to 
accept the Siddhanta tradition that the Saila schools possessed a 
PrajMpftrainita text, for the chief and only aim of a P raffia paramita 
text is to establish Bunynta and Advayam Advaidhlkaram as the final 
Truth. So if we have to believe the information of the Siddhanta 
we must hold that the Saila schools generally changed their tenets, and 
ultimately became full-fledged Mahayanists, This was very likely 
the case, and we hope that fresh evidences will be forthcoming from 
the excavations at Nagarjunikunda and its neighbourhood to throw 
light on this great problem — the origin of Mahayana. 

Nalinaksha Dutt 


Notes on Dra vidian 
IV 

Post'positionaV'Case'^ ‘Terminations in Dravidian 

While the case-endings of inflexional languages like the Indo-Aryan 
and the IndO'European have become set, the terminations which express 
similar relationships in Dravidian are more or less loose. It has 
been postulated by Bopp and re-affirmed by other philologers (though 
also contested by many) that the case-affixes of Indo-Germanic go back 
originally to pronominal demonstratives which, in their turn, were 
originally “locarV demonstrative particles.^ Farrar says that “the 


1 Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, p. 214. 

2 Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, 

3 Says Hermann Paul in his Prinzipien der Sprachgesckickte 

(1920): diesem Gibiete ist alles m wenig sicker, als dass e$ 

fllr die Erkenntnis der allgemeinen Entwickiungsbedingungen verwirtet 
werdm konnteP Nevertheless, the theory of thp demonstratives has 
not been totally rejected. A priori reasoning cannot be conclusive ; 
but considering the effective uses to which demonstrative particles,— 
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case-endings in Indo-Germanic, like the pronouns from which they 
spring, originally represented only conceptions of space (nearness, 
distance, presence, absence), but they were afterwards extended to 
express relations of time, cause, etc. There are three pronominal 
elements p, q and t or pa, qa, ta which mean primarily here^ near 
and there. The first pa or (ma) occurs in the 'first personal pronoun; 
the second qa signifies proximity and occurs in the nominative and 
dative cases. The third ta denotes distance and is found in the 
genitive and accusative cases/' Though these views do not command 
any general acceptance, there is no denying the fact that the conception 
of place is a very primitive one, and roots denoting place are some of 
the most ancient in all languages. There is nothing surprising, there- 
fore, in the view that 'local*' demonstrative particles may have embodi- 
ed in themselves various significations which gradually made them- 
selves active in creating particular categories along with the develop- 
ment of thought and feeling. Whatever the value of the deictic theory 
in regard to IGC may be, in Dravidian the activity of '‘local" demons- 
tratives is conspicuous in some instances of flexional terminations, 
in the development of the prominent tense-forms, the past and the 
present, and in the derivation of nouns and adjectives. A demons- 
trative particle that has in Dravidian played a prominent part in the 
creation of case-relationships is a ; the other demonstrative particle i 
appearing ih some dialects is probably a derivative from a itself, 
Another affix in Dravidian is -d, from the neuter demonstrative. 

The German philologer Wundt divided case-terminations into two 
categories, the Umer and the outer, the former being constituted of 
the accusative, the genitive and the dative and the latter consisting 
of the other cases, the locative, the instrumental and the ablative. 
The purpose with which this classification was made was to show 

presumably some of the first intelligent articulate sounds used by man, 

could be put, we shall not be unjustified in postulating on the basis of 

our present knowledge of linguistic growth that demonstrative particles 
have contributed in some degree at least to the formation of case- 
endings, The array of objections raised by scholars beginning from 
Sayce has not yet demolished the "deictic" theory, based largely 
though the latter is on a priori considerations. 

Cf. in this connection, the large and varied use of the demonstra- 
tives in Semitic (vide V, Christianas article on the "Deictic Elements in 
Semitic") 
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that ini the most primitive stage of Indo-Germanic, the former set of 
cases which Wundt considers to be the earlier and to be indispensable 
for every language, were probably expressed without any terminations 
whatsoever, but that the latter, having arisen at a later stage in the 
development of thought, could only have been expressed with the 
addition of certain defiifite affixes, Wundt’s position has been ques- 
tioned by scholars like Hermann Paul, who maintain that such a 
classification is arbitrary in the extreme and that it is futile to speculate 
about the comparative priority of origin of the case-forms. Similarly, 
Delbruck’s classification of IGC case suffixes as grammatical and 
post-positional, has also been attacked as untenable by scholars like 
Whitney. So far as Dravidian is concerned, as the difficulty of trac- 
ing the origin of most of the affixes does not exist and as we could, 
on close examination, observe the displacement of original affixes in 
the most prominent case relationships by other affixes of presumably 
later origin, it is possible to distinguish roughly between “earlier” 
and “lateP' cases. But the basis on which a writer' in Jndiati 
Antiquary (May, i9to) has drawn a distinction between primary and 
secondary cases in Dravidian is entirely unsupportable. The arbi- 
trary character of tl\e distinction sought to be made by this writer 

I The writer in the Indian Antiquary takes up several untenable 
positions. He regards the Nom., Acc., Dat. and Gen. of Dravidian 
as taking inflectional sujflxes, on the supposition that the origin 
of these latter could not be traced. But the origin of most of these 
could be traced, as this article will show : the Acc,, ending -n, -an, -in, 
etc. should originally have been the locative, -in or -il, the Dat. ku, gu, 
ki, gi etc., are derivable from kei ; and the Gen, affixes either go 
back to the Loc. il, in or to demonstratives, The contention that 
these case-suffixes are not interchangeable will not hold good, in 
the light of their very usage and origin. Nor can the argument that 
these case-suffixes are added to the crude base be valid, as illustrations 
from certain Dravidian dialects will show. 

In Dravidian some of the post-positional terminations are closely re- 
lated to one another, as we shall seo below. The same termination does 
duty in slightly modified forms for different cases in the same dialect, 
while different significations are attached to the same affix in different 
dialects. It is interesting to observe that the post-positional termi- 
nations of all Dravidian dialects are traceable to a common stock 
Qf original particles or roots and their modifications, 
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between case-suffixes and post-positions in Dfavidian will be evident 
from the following discussion ; 

I. The Demonstrative Particles^ : a, e are found in the accusative 
of Tamil-Malayalam, old Kannada and Kui ; and in the locative of 
Brahui. The Kaikadi dialect of Tamil shows^e for Acc. by the side 
of -an, -nna and -ni. 

e, I consider, is a modification of a ; e is found in the genitive 
of Tula plural, the dat. of Brahui and the genitive of Burgandi ; 

a is found also in the genitive of Tuju sing., Tamil, Kannada (with 
the increment -d-), and Gondi ; 

i-, is the genitive affix of Telugu, Kui, Kurukh and Malto; 

e also appears as a locative termination of certain Malayalam 
words ending in t or d especially place-names, e.g., Kr§nappajte %(at 
the place called Kr§napa^) ; and in the acc. of Mai. and Kann, ; cf, 
also old Tel. locative -a in forms like inta (in the house), and Gondi 
Loc. e. 

-d from the neuter demonstrative also plays a conspicuous part in 
case-relationships ; in many dialects it has today come to assume the 
form of an inflectional increment (see below), 

II, Kc, ku, gu, ge, are datival affixes found in all the Dravidian 
dialects. I have shown in a separate paper of mine (in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly y September, 1928) that this affix is traceable 
to the elementary Dravidian root V'kei, hand or to do. It is found, 
without exception, in all the Dravidian dialects. In certain 
dialects like Kolami and Naiki it denotes not only the datival 
relationship but also the accusative. The opinion that this is 
only a confusion between the accusative and the dative on account 


I Attempts have been made to explain away many of these post- 
positional particles as being derived from hypothetical suffixes ; thus 
Tamil -ai, Mai. -e and Kann. a (alternatively used in the older dialect) 
have been traced arbitrarily to an original -am, merely on the ground 
that this suffix exists in Tamil-Kannacja Acc. When we consider 
how very effectively particles of a demonstrative character could confer 
flexional relationships, such a postulate as the above which is in itself 
arbitrary, would stand invalidated ; equally gratuitous is the theory 
that seeks to trace the genitive affix e and i of Tuju pi., and of KolSmi, 
^^aiki and Burgandi to an original ina, because this latter is favoured 
by certain major dialects of the south. 
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<?/ Info- Aryan influence (an opinion postulated in the Linguistic 
Survey, vol. IV) cannot be accepted without hesitation ; for the inter- 
change of affixes for different cases is not uncommon in Dravidian 
itself. An alternation of this kind is illustrated by the Kur. Gen. 
affix -gahi which shows connection with Dravidian Dative ku (<kai). 

III. ad, or od and tod appear in the conjunctive of Tamil, 
Malayalam, Telngu and Tulu ; in the instrumental of Brahui and Tulu 
and in the genitive and locative of Tuju. ad, od and tod are closely 
related to one another and indicate proximity or contact. The great 
antiquity of these roots, as attested by the existence of numerous 
developments in all the dialects, is beyond question. 

IV. -il and its variant -in (cf. for the interchange of 1 and 
n, kulu, kemi, etc.) appear in 

(1) the locative of Tamil, Malayajam, Telugu, Kodagu and 
Kurukh (-nu metathetical for -in) ; 

(2) the genitive of Tamil and old Kannada (-in, -im); 

(3) inflectional increment of Kui standing for the general 
oblique base in Kui, and for several forms of Gomli. 

(4) the accusative of Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Tuju and 
Kurukh. 

The accusative-forming -an, -nu, -n are all variants of an original 
in or il. That an original locative could be employed to bring out 
the accusative meaning is clear from the fact that the idea of action 
on an object (expressed by the accusative) involves the idea of location 
of the action. Compare in this connection, the accusative of space, 
distance and time, traces of which are found in Greek and Sanskrit. 
Mons, Breal states definitely that this use of the accusative should 
have preceded the ordinary grammatical accusative {^ide Essai sur 
la Semantique^ p. 229 et seq.). 

V. Ir«du (beginning from) is the ablative termination for Tamil, 
In view of the fact that the ablative case should have been a 


I Is it correct to maintain, as Prof, Vinson does, that tocj repre- 
sents the original form and o^ a secondary form which has lost initial 
t — , as in some Tamil words tuvarpu, uvarpu (brackishness) etc. ? I 
think it is not ; to(J and od are independent roots of equal antiquity, 
in view of (i) the large number of derivatives formed from both and 
the frequency of admittedly original forms like ad, ed etc, whei'e 
^y)lay of dem, particles evidences itself aemantically. 
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comparatively late form, it is possible that an original form corres- 
ponding to modern Tamil ir«du has given rise to — of Mai., 
edd of Todn -du of Tidn, Telugu imdi, Kannada i«du and Kurukh 
i»ta. It has been postulated that Kannada i«du and Kurukh iwta 
are from in + adu, but this explanation will hardly be satisfactory 
to bring out the instrumental and ablatival idea ; the idea of motion 
from or separation from is more easily derivable from irndii than 
from in + adu. 

VI. Other forms used are : 

(a) udciya for Tamil genitive which appears as de or te or de in 
Malayahim and as re (<^/re<f/e<de <(u)deiya) in Kodagu. 
The root of course is od. 

(5) yokka in Telugu genitive forms. The root is o (one). 
Okka is formed with the formative ka. Compare Tamil- 
Malayfdam okkuga (to be united) and Mai. okke (all). 

(c) rd for Gdndi, Tamil fand Malayajam instrumental. The 
origin of this affix has not been satisfactorily explained. 
AI expresses a conditional meaning in phrases like avan 
va«dal (if he comes) a variant of which is avan va«del (when 
he came). Does not the close connection between the two 
suggest that al may have arisen from al (place) with which 
is , connected el (place, time)? The vocalic lengthening 
may have been a later development, as in the PI. ending ar. 
Kal is a locative affix in old Tamil and kal (with short vowel) 
appears in Mai. Loc. as in pulakkyal (at or by the river) etc. 
This kal in Mai. appears only after nouns with final front 
vowels. Tamil kal and Mai. kal are certainly related. If kal 
is the original, it might be traced to Tamil k?il (place). It is 
difficult to suggest a conclusive explanation for this post^posi- 
tion. I am not, however, inclined to favour the view that 
the instrumental al can be derived from kal. 

{d) Modern Telugu eCta for expressing the Instr. relationship 
is the old Loc. form of cey (to do). Tamil, Goneju etc. (for 
Instr.) are also recent forms. 

The Various Cases 
T/ie Nominative 

The crude base is employed in all the dialects except in the neuter 
douns of the South. In Tamil, the nominative singular and all the plural 
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forms of many neuter nouns show the affix -am. In Kannada, -im 
appears in the nominative and accusative singular but not in the plural, 
while traces of this -am of neuter nouns appear in Telugu words like 
mranu (tree) and kolanu (tank). Whence is this -im ? Caldwell suggests 
that it may be an anqent demonstrative corresponding to the interro- 
gative Smi (what) on the analogy of edu and adu ; but Smi is pro- 
bably from evi (e-fv (hiatus-filler) + i). None of the dialects other 
than Kanna(}a and Tamil show this suffix prominently ; it is absent 
in the central Dravidian dialects. Even in Kannada it appears in 
the nominative and accusative singular only. Taking all these facts 
together, it would not be incorrect to presume that -am was a borrow- 
ing from the Sanskrit ending of neuter nouns. Dravidian already 
had an indigenous post-positional affix -in, which had become so 
generalised in some dialects as to become an inflectional increment. 
The existence of this -in and, further, of an emphatic particle -m 
in Dravidian, might have, by a process of association, made the 
borrowing of -am easy, especially as we see that in old Kannada the 
affix -in has an alternative form -im in the ablative and instrumental 
cases. That this neuter ending -am may have been a late formation is 
illustrated also by the fact that many Tamil nouns with final -am have 
alternative forms without -am. e.g., inbu (love), inbam ; kadal (sea), 
Kacjalam etc. 

In certain dialects like Kurukh, Kui and Telugu the gender ending 
is added to the base : in Kurukh, for instance, -os appears in the 
masculine gender in words like Kukk-os (boy), and this ending is 
retained for all cases. 

In Kui, certain forms which are really appellative and parti- 
cipial nouns add the gender suffix, as in kog-afiju (boy) dit-afiju 
(the man that fell down), kog-ari or kog-ali (girl or thing.) This is 
comparable to similar forms of the southern dialects; these forms with 
the gender suffixes have become ‘‘fixed’' in currency as ordinary 
nouns. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be said that with the exception 
probably of Kurukh (which seems to have a more acute sense of 
gender-distinction — cf. the Kurukh verb) the Dravidian dialects did not 
uniformly associate gender-distinctions in case-relationships, except in 
appellative or participial noun-formations. 

The concept of the nominative in Dravidian is evidently that 
\f the noun-idea divested of all external relationships, while that *of 
\j[ndO'Germanic which has a particular suffix of its own is a 
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comparatively late form wherein ‘*is strikingly exhibited the tendency 
of the earliest Indo-European language to make every vocable a true 
form, to give every theme in every relation, a sign of its mode of 
application, a formative element/^ This idea denoting a state of 
high subjectivity, should apparently have been a super-imposition 
upon the primitive conception which is retained in Dravidian, 

T'he oblique Cases 

At a very primitive stage in the development of language, case 
relationships probably were expressed, not by the use of distinctive 
affixes but by the mere juxtaposition of words from whose contextual 
significance the relationships would have been inferred.^ This stage 
is indicated in Dravidian in certain dialects. The accusative, for 
instance, of certain neuter nouns of Tamil, Kannada and Telugu, is 
represented by the crude base merely ^ the same is true of the geni- 
tive in some cases in these dialects and in Kui, Similarly, the Nom, 
stands for the Gen. and the Loc. in To4a, 

But with the development of thought, this method of representing 
case-relationships would have been felt to be insufficient ; and, gradu- 
ally, expressive particles were employed for the purpose. At the 
commencement, a few of these particles were generalised and employ- 
ed to serve the purpose of obviating ambiguity in all those cases 
where the particular particles could fit in semantically. The ending 
-in which appears in Dravidian dialects in such different cases as the 
genitive, the accusative and the instrumental, was one such particle 
derived from the “Jocar^ root il (place). But at a later stage even this 
should have been felt to be inadequate to meet the complex relation- 
ships of highly evolved ideas, and new affixes were tacked on to the old 


I Cf. Hermann Paul's observation in connection with Wundt's 
division of cases into inner and outer varieties. Richtig ist an diner 
Auffassungy dass die syntaktischen Beziehungen^ die in den Indo-ger- 
manischen Bprachen durch diese Kasus ausgedruckt werdeUt schon vorher 
bestanden haben^ ehe besondere Zeichen daf^r vorhanden wdren. Aber 
es muss einmal eine Periode gegehen haben^ in der auch f%r die Bezie^ 
hungen, die spdter durch die Kasus ^^der dusseren D^termineitiofP 
ausgedPdckt werden konnten, die blosse Aneinanderrmhung pon Wth^tern, 
die alter Deklinationsformen entbehrten^ gendhgen mussU, The sugges- 
tion contained here seems to receive support from Dravidian. 

LH.Q., DECEMBER, I929 28 
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ones which thereupon became completely generalised for all the 
cases and took on, in certain dialects, the nature of what Caldwell 
describes as the inflectional increments or inflectional augmentations. 
Such inflectional increments are found in many Dravidian dialects. : — 
{a) Tamil: Attu (from adu, the demonstrative neuter) is used 
in neuter nouns in the case-endings for the singular. Originally it 
expressed a locative (as in nilattu, on the ground etc.) and, in some 
instances, a genitive meaning also. It may be mentioned here, in 
passing, that the use of *attu' is in entire accordance with the large use 
made of “local’* demonstratives in Dravidian for expressing case- 
relationships. 

(( 5 ) Teliigu : The same pronominal demonstrative that developed 
into 'attu* in Tamil gave rise to ti in Gondi and Telugu in the oblique 
flectional terminations of the so-called irregular nouns ending in -du, 
-ru, -lu, -nu, and -y, -t in nouns ending in d is due to the assimilation 
by t (<atu)- while in the other cases the process works out thus 

I + t, >alveolar t >t. The equation usually proposed that 1 , n, 
4- 1 = cerebral t i.e. directly y is against the usual law of Dravidian, 

The Telugu augment t is either a cerebralised form of t when 
it combines with final d of roots as in peradu (yard), perati ; nadu 
(country), nati etc., or from an alveolar t which results from the assimi- 
lation of dental t to an alveolar sound like 1, or n occurring finally 
in roots, as in rolu (pestle), roti ; modalu, modati etc. The original 
nature of the increment -t, is preserved in the oblique forms of a few 
nouns ending in -y, e.g., nuy, nuti; ney, nSti etc,, where the original 
dental plosive has not undergone any assimilative change. 

1 or n-ft (dental) >/ (alveolar). The alveolar was assimilated 
by Tamil as tx (as in an^/ru or a/^ru etc.), but rejected by Telugu 
which substituted the cerebral -t. (vide my paper on Alveolar / in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly, December, 1 928). 

(c) Kannacja^ : -d used for the singular of the genitive, instru- 
mental, ablative and locative cases of neuter nouns. Caldwell sus- 

1 Both Kannada and Tamil use a rare ar also as an inflexional in- 
crement: (i) plural forms of the neuter pronominals (they) and 
words compounded with aval like ^ilavai etc. show the increment af 
in oblique forms, as ava//rai, ava//rayin ava//rayal etc. ; in Mai. 
^oUoquial the form ava//a is used as a neuter nominative also; 
Nnhe sing, and pi. forms of neuter words denoting quantity in Kann. 

avu, show the increment ar in the instr., gen; and loc. 
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pects it to be a euphonic hiatus-filler ; but since it occurs in so many 
cases, it is presumably only from the neuter demonstrative, used as an 
inflexional increment. Tidu uses the increment -t or -d (<at) in 
the genitive singular only. 

(d) Kui shows a number of such inflectional increments. Friend- 
Pereira gives the following: — -ni, -i, -ti, -nii, and -tii which appears 
to be a common factor, is probably the modified form of an old 
demonstrative which having been used to express case-relationships 
was regularly used after the use of increments came in. 

ni <ini< il + i 
ti < ati <atu -fi 

The Kui terminations are not distinctive today and are sometimes 
indiscriminately used for all oblique cases though the rule of Gondi, viz. 
ni for rationals and ti for irrationals, applies to many instances. 

The fact that inflexional increments are still largely employed 
in this uncultivated Dravidian dialect, without any additional streng- 
thening affixes for denoting case-relationships, clearly indicates the 
intermediate stage through which several other Dravidian dialects must 
have passed. 

{e) Gondi : 1- used in the flexional terminations of irrational 

nouns is clearly from adu or aiu ; while *n (<in) is the increment' 
used uniformly in the oblique bases of rational nouns. 

The Accusative 

(<?) The use of the crude base points to a very early stage in the 
development of language.^ 


cases, e.g. adarim, adarol etc. Neither in Tamil nor in Mai. is tlie 
use of Kf compulsory. 

Further, Kannada words denoting direction show another incre- 
ment an in the old dialect in oblique forms, 

I Neuter nouns of Tamil, Kannada, TelUgu etc. show, especially 
in the colloquial, no affix at all in the acc.; compare the similar rule in 
some of the modern LA, languages like Bengali, where Dravidian influ- 
ence has been postulated. The crude base is also sometimes retained, 
for the gen. in Dravidian. The retention of the crude base probably 
points to the most primitive stage when case-relationships were inferred 
from mere juxtaposition of words. The reason why the acc. and 
tl?e gen. alone continue in some dialects even today, to retain the 
ancient usage, is to be sought in the fact that the transitivity of the' 
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(^) The use of -a (or -e), the demonstrative particle, in certain 
dialects (Brahui, Tamil, Gondi, Malayajam) was sufficient at an early 
stage to draw the attention to the object acted upon. It is probable 
that -a which appears in Tamil -ai (> ei>e) and in Gondi, represents 
the earliest stage and that the Brahui e is only a developed form, as in 
Malayajam. It is true* that one could not be sure on this matter, 
as both the proximate and the remote demonstratives would equally 
have well brought out the accusative relationship ; but the prominence 
of a in the acc. and the gen. of the southern dialects is significant. 
It is noteworthy that the stage when the old demonstrative affix 
was attempted to be superseded by the new -an or -in is indicated in 
the Karachi dialect of Brahui which has an accusative affix -in, by the 
side of -e. 

(^r) -n, as an accusative affix, appears in many dialects. Caldwell 
suggests that this accusative ending is the “softened'^ form of -am 
appearing in old Kannada, If there is validity in the suggestion that 
-am in Tamil and Kannada is only a borrowing, then this explanation 
of Caldwell could not hold good. It may be observed in this 
connection that -am is never found as the neater termination in any 
dialect except in Tamil, Telugu and Kannada ; so it would be far 
more reasonable to derive the -n of the accusative from -in, which 
is so common amongst Dravidian dialects and which has further 
become so conspicuous in Telugu, Kui and in some cases in Tamil 
as to have been generalised into an inflectional increment# That 
-in (<il,//iit:^) could quite effectively express the accusative relation- 
ship is also obvious ; one may compare here the use of -il was a Loc, 
affix in the Kaikadi dialect, and also the Loc. of Distance in IGC. 
The Telugu form -nu is probably only a modified form of -in ; Goii^i 
-tun=-t (inflectional increment <atu, neuter demonstrative) 4 un(< in). 
Kurukh has -an, and Kannada has -an, beside -am. Kannada should 
have possessed the -an (<inj as an indigenous affix, and -am should 
have cropped up purely on account of the analogical resemblance 
to the nominative singular ending -am (borrowed from Sanskrit). 

It may be noted here that attempts have been made to derive the 
Tamil accusative -ai from -an (through the dropping of final n), and 
Malto -e from -ne. This is purely fanciful. The history of the de- 


verb in the case of the acc., and the close proximity of the noun 
governed and the governing genitive sufficiently obviated the necessity 
^ in these particnlar relationships. 
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velopinent of Dravidian languages in general and of Dravidian in 
particulafi shows clearly the manifold uses to which demonstrative 
particles were put in the early stage. As the fact that these demon- 
stratives were employed in some cases in Dravidian is admitted on 
all hands, there is no reason at all why we should reject the demon- 
strative origin of the accusative affix -e, ^ai etc, ' 

The Dative 

The most common dative affix is the particle -kii and its variants, 1 
have shown (in the September (1928) number of the Indian Historical 
Quarterly) that this particle is ultimately traceable to the elementary 
Dravidian base kei which has even today both the signification of 
a noun and a verb, 

Gondi singular alone has -in for the dative in -tun, while Go^di 
plural shows common -k in the plural -kun. The usual Brfihui dative 
affix is -e, probably a modified demonstrative particle, but the common 
Dravidian ending -ku is found in Brahui also in -ilka, iska (up 
to) etc. Mai. dative affix -nnu found in words with final -n is from 
nk, as in Tam. innum (yet) (<inkum<in^/rkum<irkum). 

There is no doubt that the affix -ku is indigenous in Dravidian j pre- 
historic affinities between Aryan and Dravidian, if investigated, might 
probably suggest connection between Dravidian ku and kei on the 
one hand and the kru, kara group of Sanskrit on the other. But of 
this relationship we have as yet no proof, and judging from the 
primitive nature of the root kei and the datival idea also, we shall not 
be wrong in thinking that this root as well as the derived particle 
•ku is purely Dravidian. 

The affix -ku, it is worthy of note, has an associative force in Kui 
(e.g. abake with father)^ and is also used to denote motion to in Kui 
and in Tamil (e.g, Kui soru to the hill and Tam. vittukku). These 
meanings probably arose in close association with the Datival 
meaning. 


The Genitive 

{a) -a, the demonstrative particle was probably a very ancient 
affix; this is found in Tamil, Kannacja, Tclugu and probably in Gogtji 
-|n, -a and Telugu Gen. plural -a, 

* (^) The Telugu sing, genitival ending -i is either from -in {with 
the final n omitted), or it may be a demonstrative particle wh|ch 
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conferred an adjectival idea, It may be proper to derive this -i from 
an original -a, but we have no convincing evidence that -a alone was 
used in primitive Dravidian. 

(c) -e appears in the genitive plural of Tulu ; the free use of 
demonstratives to form case-suffixes sufficiently explains the origin of 
this affix as being directly from Tulu sing. gen. -a. It is idle to 
try to derive it from an ancient -in or -ina, no traces of which exist in 
Tulu, 

(d) Kurukh Gen. gahi alternating with Kur. dialectal gi, ki, shows 
tbe ending -i, combined probably with the dat. -g. 

(^) -in appears in the genitive in Tamil, Kui and Gondi (with 
-a). The earliest gen. affix was probably the demonstrative -a. The 
use of ad usually in gen. singular for neuter nouns is also seen ; but 
the affix -in (from the loc. il) which, as we have shown above, was 
a very powerful affix in Dravidian seems to have largely displaced 
-a and -adu, except in certain dialects. Later still, the post-position 
udaiya came in. Udaiya is from the root ud (to join). The genitive 
relationship being very comprehensive in its significance, the older 
affixes were found insufficient, and hence we have udaiya in Tamil, 
de in Malayajam, re (<^re<d (e) <ud) in Kodagu, -ata of Tulu 
and the plural -te of Gondi are probably related to od or ud. 

The use of the crude base as genitive in Tamil, Kui and Telugu 
indicates the earliest stage of inflexional development. 

The Ablative 

This should have assumed the form of a definite case-relationship, 
probably at a later stage, as we see that the most conspicuous of the 
Dravidian affixes in all the important dialects is the reduced form 
of an ancient verbal past participle ir«du (ir-fn, spontaneous nasal 
+ tu, past affix) meaning having remained. 

Tamil retains iru«du, beside mndvxx (nil-ftu). 

Malayajam has i;?«u<iru««u<iru«^3?u. 

Kannada indu also should be traced to irundu. 

Kotjagu ifiju<i«du<ir/idu. 

Kurukh inti also may be traced to irundu. The explanation 
offerred for inti that it is composed of in -hadu fails to satisfactorily 
account for the ablatival idea, 

Tuju du is composed of a^+du (which latter is from indu). 
The Tu)u ablative is used for the instrumental and the conjunctWe 
also. 
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Telugu undi may probably be the past participle of ul, as Caldwell 
suggests, but undi may appropriately be traced to i;?du, as the cerebrali- 
sation of n and d into n and d is possible in Telugu, on the analogy of 
vattu (dry) from va//ru etc. Compare the cerebral values of n and d 
in Korava instrumental -indri, and note also the Telugu dialectical 
nufichi which should go back preferably to a form with dental plosive. 

Brahui -an is probably the modification of -in which is employed 
in old Tamil as an instrumental affix; an alternative explanation is, 
it is probably cognate with al, the old Tamil instrumental ending. 

The Instrumental 

Tula and Kodagu employ the ablative form also for the instru 
mental. Kannada employs -in, having the alternative form -im. 
Telugu na is from -in -fa. Brahui -at< at signifies co 7 itact. 

Tamil al, as explained above, is probably the lengthened form 
of al or el meaning place or time, which is also used in conditional 
clauses. Prof. Vinson suggests : ‘‘on y (i.e., in al) voit une alteration de 
kal (canal, voie) ; on a aussi propose, mais cela est moins admissible, 
d'y voir une contraction de agalT Neither of these explanations 
could be satisfactorily supported. 

The Locative 

This case is probably one of the oldest in Dravidian, as we see 
from the fact that the ending -il becomes generalised early in Dravidian 
as -in for many other cases. 

al, -il, -111, I with their variants -ol, -lo, and alii, are common affixes 
in the South. 

Kurukh -nu <Iu <11! <ul. 

Brahui -ti and Tulu -otu are from the root at (ad) or ot (od) cf. Tam. 
dialectal -ande which has a Loc. force, -attu is locative ending of 
Tamil and Malayajam ; Gon^i -te, Kui -ti and -ti in lai-ti are related, 
and traceable to the neuter dem. from which attu (the increment) has 
already been derived. 

The Conjunctive 

It is formed with -to (from the root to^) in Brahui and Telugu while 
Tamil, Malayalam and Tulu ( - 4 ) have particles derivable from utj or 

04. 

Conclusion 

• .... 

I have in the above paper tried to briefly indicate the following 

important characteristics of Dravidian post-positional affixes \ 
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(i) both dimonstrative particles^ oih^t primitive roots showXd have 
contributed to the stock of affixes ; (a) the use of -n (<il) in so 
many dialects and in so many cases and as a common inflectional 
increment in some dialects shows it to be one of the earliest in origin j 
(3) therefore the locative idea should be regarded as marking one 
of the very early initial stages ; (4) the dative affix ku is traceable 
to the ancient root kai ; and (5) inflexional increments are only the 
indurated vestiges of an earlier system of flexional terminations. I 
give below a conspectus of the part played by demonstrative particles 
and post-positions in Dravidian, so far as we can do so in our present 
knowledge ; 

Prominent Post-positions 

(i) in (<il)t loc., gen., and acc. ; and as an increment also. 

(ii) ir«du, i«da, innut uneji : ablative. 

(Hi) al (from or : instrumental. 

(iv) tod, od : instrumental and conjunctive ; also in Tam, gen, 
udaiya. 

Demonstrative Particle a (with its variant e) 

Accusative Genitive 

(Tam., Mai., and Brahui) (Tamil, Kann., Tulu) 

Dein. ad. 

. I 

Inflectional increment in Gondi> Kann., Tel. etc. and Loc. 
and Genitival value in Tamil. Mai., Kolami etc. 

A comparative examination of the above Would show that demon- 
stratives were active in acc. and gen. which are probably two of the 
most prominent case-relationships. The dat. and the loc. appear 
to have employed post-positions at a very early stage, and the suffix 
for the latter gained sufficient dominance to be able to influence 
the other case-endings in many dialects, 

L* V. Ramaswami Aiyar 


I Numerous other post^positlons appear !n old Tamil ; each has 
a generalised significance of its own based on its original meaning : 
kadai, vaji, maeju, aijijai, pal, kitja, aruge, mudal, pu<iei etc, etc. 
Many of these are retained in the modern dialects to render piJnifte 
ahadea of locative relationships. 



(Quotations from the Itattvasamgraka 

In vol. V, p. 354, Prof, Poussin has found out that seveil 

karikas from the Tattvasamgraha of Santiraksita (and not as 

printed) are quoted in Prajfiakarainati's Bodhiatryavatarapa^jika (Bib. 
Ind.).« But, in fact, there are many more as the following list will 
show. The karikas marked with an asterisk are those already traced 
by Prof. Poussin. 
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Pages of the 

Numbers of 


First padas of the Karikas 


Bodhicaryava- 

the Karikas of 



tarapafi/ika 

the Tattvasam- 





graha 

I 

vijfianam jadarQpebhyah 

• •• 

396 

2,000 

2 

kriyakarakabhedena^ 

* « • 

}> 

2,oor 

3 

tasmin dhyanasamapanne 


419 

3.241 

4 

tabhir jij&asitan arthan 



3.242 

5 

anye punar ihatmanam 


45 3 

171 

6 

^ubhaSubhanam kartarain 


)) 

172 

7 ♦vyavrttyanugamatmanam 

• •• 

>) 

222 

■ 8 

^yathaheh kundalavastha* 

• • • 


223 

9 

tathaiva nitya caitanya- 

• f • 

9 } 

224 

10 

^jaiminlya iva prahuh 

• •• 

454 

311 

II 

•caitanyam anye manyante 

• •• 

. » 

28s 

12 

pradhanenopanltam ca 


455 

286 

13 

^nityajhanavivarto'yam ® 



324 

14 

•grahyalaksanasamyuktam 


>1 

329 

IS *kecit tu^ saugatammanyah 


456 

336 

16 

jfianamatra®disambandhah 

• • • 

470 

176 

17 

sarvahetunira^arnsam 


541 

110 

18 

rajtvakesaradinam 

• •• 

1) 

in 

19 

yathaiva kantakadinam 

• •• 

»» 

112 

20 

sarvotpattimatam iSam 


545 

46 

21 

ase^asaktipracitat 


562 

7 

22 

yadi tv asad bhavet karyam 


»> 

4 

23 

sukhadyanvitam etac ca® 


VO 

14 


VlDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


TS, bhavem. 2 In 6 TS» iv anuvartaU for m nivatMti, 

3 BCP, nityah 4 Omitted in BCP, 

S TSi yaim for tmiri 6 BCP, 
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BEGRIFFSUNT^RSUCHUNGEN ZUM NYAYABHASYA, 
von Moritz Spitzer, Leipzig, 1927. 

The author has studied in this essay some of the notions treated 
in the Nyayabhasya, and chiefly the notion meant by the word padar- 
tha and that expressed by such words as vyakti^ arkrti^ and jati» 
The research, though of a limited compass, is diligent and shows 
that the author has good knowledge of the commentary of Vatsya- 
yana. But it is, I think, a little overloaded with discussions and 
speculations which can hardly be said to contribute to the interpre- 
tation of a terminology which is not always easy to render in the 
very terms of European philosophy. Moreover it is evident that the 
research could have been more complete, if treated with reference to 
the same topics, as discussed in other works and which much contri- 
bute to the exact interpretation of the concise statements of Vatsya- 
yana. 

Guiseppb Tucci 


THE ARAVIDU DYNASTY OF VIJAYANAGARA, by the 
Rev. Henry Heras, S.J., M.A., Professor of Indian History, St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, vol. I (Madras 1927). 

It was almost exactly thirty years ago that the illustrious Robert 
Sewell lifted the veil of obscurity from the history of one of the great 
Empires of Mediaeval India in his justly famous work Vijayanagara^ a 
forgotten empire. In recent times, the path opened by his zealous resear- 
ches has been followed by a number of scholars among whom Prof. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar deserves prominent mention. The present 
work is a most valuable contribution in this important branch of 
mediaeval history. It takes up the thread of the narrative at the time 
(c. 1541 A.C) when the Aravidu family first came into prominence 
in the counsels of Vijayanagara, and seeks in this first volume to trace 
its history down to the death of the third king of the dynasty 
(c, 1585-1614 A.C.). It opens with an elaborate Bibliography (pp. xvil- 
XLIV) containing exhaustive lists of authorities-r-which comprise arti- 
cles contributed to obscure magazines — arranged under the broad 
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headings of Contemporary Sources (both published and unpublished) 
and Literature. The work consists of twenty-six chapters in thej 
course of which the long and intricate history of the Empire in its 
relations with its own feudatories as well as the Muhammadan powers 
of the Deccan and the European trading companies and the Jesuits, 
not to speak of its internal administration and the developments of 
art and literature under its sway, are narrated at full length and with 
great skill. Among the many points of interest which emerge from 
the study of these pages only a few may be mentioned. In the 
first two stages of the battle of Raksas Tagdi (usually known as the 
battle of Talikota) the success was decidedly on the side of the Hindus, 
and the tide was turned against them in the third stage only by the 
treachery of two Mahammadan generals in the employ of Vijayanagara, 
After the catastrophic defeat of the Hindus the city escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of the conquerors, and it became for a short time 
once more the seat of the imperial capital. The destruction of the 
city was more due to the ravages of time than of man. The Empire 
of Vijayanagara which was threatened with collapse after the crush- 
ing defeat at the hands of the Mahammadan powers was continued 
for another century by the vigorous exertions of the kings of Aravidu 
dynasty. The revival was mostly marked in the reign of Venkata 11 
(c. 1585-1614 A.c), ‘^the most illustrious sovereign of this dynasty, 
who checked the Muslim raids in the North, subdued the turbulent 
Nayakas in the South, caused Rajas of Mysore to be firmly estab- 
lished in their realm, strengthened his power by an alliance with the 
Portuguese and fostered literature and fine arts throughout his vast 
dominions.'* 

The value of the present volume is enhanced by a number of maps, 
of which two bear the dates 1516 and 1652 A.c. It closes with four 
valuable Appendices containing, among other things, collections of 
documents from the Government archives of Portugese India, the 
private archives of the Society of Jesus and the archives of Roman 
Catholic diocese of Mylapore. We await the publication of the second 
volume with great interest. 

U. N. G. 

THE TATTVASAl^fGRAHA of iSantarak^ita with the commen- 
tary of Kamalaslla edited with an Introduction in Sanskrit by Pah^it 
Embar Krishnamacharya and a Foreword in English by the General 
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Editor Dr, Benoytosh Bhattacharya (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. xxx) in 2 vols. (pp. clvii+8o •f936), with Indexes of the Karikas, 
quotations, and names of philosophical schools and writers (97 pp.)* 

Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya and the great patron of learning 
H.H. the Maharaja of Gaekwad have rendered an invaluable service 
to the cause of Buddhistic researches by placing before the public 
this very important work, the Tattvasangraha of Santirak§ita, along 
with the equally, if not more, useful PaHji/ca of Kamalastla. 

Among the Pali or Sanskrit Buddhistic works, that have up 
till now been printed, the TaUvasafigraka occupies a unique posi* 
lion, containing, as it does, an exposition and a critical examination 
of the doctrines of some of the prominent schools of Buddhism 
such as the Sarvastivadins, Saiitrantikas, Vatsiputrlyas (or Sammitlyas), 
Sainkrantikas (not noticed in the Index), Madhyamikas and Yogacaras, 
as also the views of distinguished Buddhist writers like Dihnaga, 
Dharmaklrti, Vasubandhu, Buddhadeva, Samghabhadra, Dharmatrata, 
Ghogaka, and Vasumitra, 

It also makes a bold stand against the views advocated by the Hindu 
schools of philosophy, viz., Samkhya, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mimamsa, 
Yoga, and Carvaka as also against the Syadvada of the Jainas. The 
views of some of the distinguished non-Buddhistic writers like Kamba- 
laSvatara, Uddyotakara, Aviddhakarna, Kumarila Bha^ta, Sahkara- 
svamin, Vatsyayana, Sabarasvamin, Vindhyavasin, I§varaki:§na, Acarya 
Suri, Majharacarya, Bhamalia, Bhartrhari, Bana and iSubhagupta have 
also been made the target of its polemics. In some of the Buddh- 
istic works like the Visuddhintagga^ Abhidharmakoqa^ Madhyamikavrtti 
and Lankavatara^ the attention of the authors was directed mainly 
to the exposition of the doctrines of the schools of Buddhism to which 
they belonged, with occasional criticisms of the views of some of the 
contemporary Buddhistic schools. The Kathavatthu may be pointed 
out as the only treatise written with the exclusive object of refuting 
the doctrines of schools of Buddhism from the standpoint of the 
Th^ravadins. Perhaps in conformity with Buddha's dictum attanarn, 
m ukkatj^seti^ parmy na vambheti, which is echoed in the Adoka inscrip- 
tions, the Buddhist writers never thought it worth while to spend their 
energies bn attempts to prove the hollowness of the views of the non 
Buddhistic schools. But quite contrary to this attitude of non-inter- 
ference of the early Buddhist authors, the non-Buddhistic writers and 
commentators have attempted not only to give an exposition of tb® 
principal BuddbNic sqhoolsi e.g,, in the 
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m*hgraha^ Sarvamatasa 7 \gfaha, Saddarsanasamuccaya, but also make 
caustic and sometimes unjust criticisms of the Buddhistic views, e,g. 
in the Sankarad/tasya^ Tantravarttikay and Nyayavartfika. ^antirak^ita 
is the only Buddhist writer who is so far known to have taken up his 
pen in the fashion of the non-Buddhists, and has, by his rigidly 
logical arguments, brought out the excellences of the doctrines of 
Buddhism, exposing the logical fallacies and unwarranted assump- 
tions of the non-Buddhistic writers. One of the most important fea- 
tures of Santiraksita's treatise and KamalaSlla’s Pafi/ika is that they 
state at the outset as fully as possible the views of those from whom 
they differ, and then proceed to refute them, a feature not found in 
the non-Buddhistic writings of this class. 

The general editor of the Series, Dr. Bhattacharya, has put in a 
good deal of labour in his lucid English summary (pp, xcvii-clvi) 
of the diverse views of the various writers, and schools of philosophy, 
as presented in the Tallvasaiigraha, along with the reasons put for- 
ward by Santiraksita and KamalaSlla in their attempts to refute 
those views, Every page of the summary bears testimony to 
a keen study and a thorough grasp of the texts of the Hindu systems 
of philosophy, without which, it is difficult to make one’s way through 
the tangled skein of arguments used by savants like Santiraksita 
and Kamala^lla. 

No less commendable is the task accomplished by the editor 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, a typical example of the old school 
of Sastrins, — a school, which to our great regret, is fast disappearing" for 
want of adequate encouragement and patronage. He has given, for the 
the convenience of readers, the essence of the big treatise of icoo pages 
within the small compass of 42 pages, and that in the shape of Karikas. 
To reproduce the words of the Editor (Intro., p. 23) : 

These Karikas are redolent of his deep learning, and his ability to 
express briefly in verses such stiff philosophical topics as find a place 
in the Tattvasaihgraha, 

Santiraksita outlines the whole theme of his work in the first six 
salutary verses, so ably commented on by KamalaSlla. The keynote 
of the verses i.e. of the whole work, is the theory of relative existence 
(Ptatltyasamutpada\ the preaching of which is regarded ar the 
best coihpHment (stotrabhidhanam, p. lo) one can oflfcr to Buddha, 
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Santirakslta's reference to the PratTtyasamutpada as the principal 
teaching of Buddha in the opening verses naturally reminds us of 
Nagarjuna doing the same in his Madhyamikakarikas : 

^ ^cft TO! II 

* 

It also brings to our mind the memorable verses 

^ tgiOTT M i 

which effected a change in Sariputra^s views resulting in his conversion 
to Buddhism. In all Buddhistic works, whether Pali or Sanskrit, the 
theory of causation (Paticcasamuppada) has been given the highest 
place and is identified with the Dhamma of Buddha (Yo paticcasamu- 
ppadam passati so dhammam passati — Majjhima Nikaya^ I, p. 191). In 
the present treatise, it is regarded as the best utterance of Buddha 
(pradhanam idam Bhagavatah pravacanaratnam) and upon it the author 
bases practically his whole work. In explaining the object (prayojana) 
of the work, he says that the Tativasaiigraha is meant to do good to 
the world, which consists in the attainment of the highest state. The 
highest state can be attained by the avoidance of misconceptions 
(viparyasa), the root of all afflictions. Thus it follows that the good of 
the world can be effected by counteracting afflictions, which in their 
turn depend on the attainment of a state free from misconteptions (avi- 
paryasa) by realizing that like actions (karma) bear like fruits (phala) 
and that the individual (pudgala) as much as the things of the world 
(dharma) are essenceless (nairatmya) i.e. unreal. This realization of the 
true nature of things removes ignorance (avidya), the cause of repeat- 
ed existences as also the screen made up of afflictions (kleSavarana) 
and the screen obstructing true knowledge (jneyavarana), and leads 
to the attainment of the final beatitude (apavarga). The true view 
of things described above can be brought about only by means of the 
realisation of the Pratltyasamutpada i.e. the understanding of the truth 
that things which are produced by cause (hetu) and condition (pratyaya) 
are really non-existent, and are only relatively true (samvfti-satya), 
while the highest truth or the reality (i.e. Nirvana or Tathata) is uncaus- 
ed (ahetu) and unconditioned (apratyaya). Santirakgita therefore by 
taking up the task of presenting an exposition of the Pratityasamutpada 
(theory of relative existence) is doing good to the world. He has also 
another object in view namely to refute the charges made again%t 
Buddhism by the non-Buddhists regarding the P ratify asamutpada as a 
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Visamahetu and as a theory unable to stand the test of Pramana (logical 
proofs). In one word, the object of his whole work is to show the impor- 
tant features of the Law of Relative Existence (Pratltyasamutpada) 
as explained by Buddha. 

Having set before himself the task of refujing all doctrines with 
the help of the theory of Pratltyasamutpada, the author proceeds to ex- 
amine the theory of origin of the world as propounded by the Sah- 
khyas, Naiyayikas, Patafijalas, Mimainsakas and others, shows their 
weaknesses, and concludes in the following words of Buddha, quoted 
by the commentator Kamalasila : ^ ^ 

sTix^rtg: i [ The sprout is neither self- 

originated, nor produced by both (Soul and Matter), nor made by 
Isvara nor produced from Matter (Prakrti), nor subject to one cause, 
nor without cause.]. This statement of Buddha is only an illustration 
or rather an expansion of the theory of causation i.e, that things are 
relatively existent, and their origin and decay are subject to causes 
and conditions. To this discussion the author devotes a few chapters, 
viz., Pradhanehvarobhayahetukambdabrahmatmaparlk^a. In the seventh 
chapter ( on Atmaparlksa ) he discusses the views held by the 
Naiyayikas, Vai^esikas, Mimamsakas, Saiikhyas, Digambaras, Aupani- 
§adakas and Vatsiputrlyas, 

Admitting that things are causally originated, some may suppose 
that they are not momentary (aksanika). So the author devotes a 
chapter to the Sthirabhavaparlksa (ch.viii) [examination of the continu- 
ance (the general editor says ^permanence^) of entities] and concludes 
that all constituted things have only momentary existence, for per- 
manently existing things cannot have activity (kriya) ; their appear- 
ance itself is their activity (kriya) as also their doer (karaka). 

Then, if the things have only momentary existence, how can there 
be actions and their fruits. This leads the author to an examination 
of the Karmaphalasambandha (ch. ix) (Relation of Action with their 
PTuits), in which he wants to establish that there are actions and 
fruits, but there is no doer, who leaving aside one set of skandhas 
produces another, — all are mere symbols {dharmasanketa), the ori- 
gination of skandhas and dhatus being due to Pratltyasamutpada. 

There are however some schools of philosophy like the Naiyayikas, 
Vaifie^ikas and Agamamatrakas (evidently refering to the Sarvasti- 
v^dins) who contend that gunas (qualities), dravyas (elementary sul> 
stances), karma (motion), and so forth are realities and ever existent. 
Tp refute this view, Santirak^ita devotes six chapters (x-xv) to 
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the examination of the Satpadlrtha (six categories), and shows that 
the truth is devoid of them (taih fiunyam rahitam ityarthah), 

But if the things of the world be non-existent, is not Pratitya- 
samutpada a matter which pertains to the province of mere sound 
(§abdavikalpa) ? This, leads l^antiraksita to an examination of the 
Bahdartha (ch, xvi). Sounds (Sabda-vikalpas) have no use unless 
they refer to upadhis (guna, dravya, etc.), which are in fact super-im- 
positions made by Vijflana upon the external world. In short mbdar^ 
thas are misconceptions (vikalpas) obstructing true knowledge ; there 
is no connexion between the word and the meaning. The truth in 
the highest sense is beyond the scope of 'aabdartha, and beyond all 
Vikalpas. As the Sabdarthas are accepted in tlie world of phenomena, 
the Teacher had no other alternative than to have recourse to Sarpvrti 
teaching in order to lead beings steeped in ignorance to the highest 
truth (Paramartha), and hence the usefulness of the theory of relative 
existence. 

Then the author proceeds to show by his examination of the 
PratyakqMumanapramamntara (chs. xvii-xix) that the logical processes 
adopted by the non-Buddhistic schools to establish the truth are im- 
perfect (aspaiJa) while those of the Buddhists, confined to Pratyak^a 
and Anuntana are perfect (spasta). 

Three chapters (xx-xxii) treat of the utility of Pratltyasamutpada 
in the refutafjon of (i) the Jaina syadvada (the assertion of possibilities 
and non possibilities, (ii) the theory of transference (samkranti) of the 
Buddhist school of Samkranti kas, a branch of the Sarvastivadins, lead- 
ing to an examination of the Tratkdlya (the past, present and future) 
and (iii) the Lokayata view that the world has a beginning and an 
end. This discussion ends with an examination of the Bahirartha 
(objective world), favouring the views of the Vij&anavadins (see 
infra). 

The next two chapters (xxiv and xxv) deal with the question 
as to whether the theory of Prafityasamutpada is apauru§eya (revealed) 
like the Vedas, or uttered by Buddha after realisation by him of the 
truth within his own self. Santiraksita naturally favours the latter view 
and rejects the revealed character Apmru^eyatva of the Vedas, or their 
character as self-evident {svatah praminya) truths. The last chapter 
(atlndiiyadarlipuru^aparlk^a) takes up the question of omniscience 
(sarvajhatva) attained by Buddha though it is also supposed 
some of the brahmaiiilc writers to have been attained by pltilosophers 
like Kipila. While discussing th^ Sarvajflatva of Buddha he alib deals 
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with th9 attainments which distinguish a Hinayanist from a Maha- 
yanist i.e. an Arhat from a Buddha. 

Now we shall conclude our remarks by referring to one or 
two points touched in the Foreword and the Introduction in 
connection with the last chapter. Dr. Bhattacharyya realises 
the importance of the last chapter on Sarvaffiatva and has 
done his best to gis^e us an idea of the contents of the chapter. While 
explaining ‘SarvajhatS/ he does not distinguish it from ‘Sarvakarajfiata* 
so exhaustively dealt with in the AbhisamayalahkarakarM. Then 
while speaking of the two 'screens*, kle^^varana (screen due to 
afflictions, such as raga, dvesa, moha) and jfieyavarana (screen obs- 
tructing true knowledge), he has missed the point, to which the 
remarks of the commentator are directed. The klesavarana is removed 
by the realisation, of the nairattnya (essencelessness) of Pudgala 
(individual beings). This is achieved by the iSravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas (Hlnayanists) by following the Hinayanic code of discipline 
and the teachings of the Nikayas. In other words, the realisa- 
tion of Pudgalanairatmya means the attainment of that state of 
mind in which one finds the things of the world as mere con- 
glomeration of elements without any essence, the existence of which 
is wrongly supposed by beings blinded by Avidya (ignorance). 
Hence a person, on attaining this state of mind, cannot have 
attachment, hatred etc. The Mahayanists, however, go further than 
this. They realise the Pudgalanairatmya as above, and then try to 
realize the Dharmanairatmya or Dharmasamatti^ i.e., they realize 
that the elements (dhatu, dravya, guna and so forth) have in reality no 
existence outside Vijflana, they being mere thought-creations or 
super-impositions made by VijfiSna upon the external world (discussed 
in cb. xxiii of this work). The realization of this fact makes the 
perfect beings look upon the whole world as undifferentiable by 
positive and negative attributes (and hence, sama). 

So the difference between Hlnayana and Mahayana, or for the 
matter of that, between an Arhat, a Pratyekabuddha, and a Buddha, 
hinges ^not so much on karuna (compassion) as stated by the editors, 
as on the realization of the two nairatmyas. Maitf% and Karu't^ are 
Counted as distinctive marks of Mahfiyaita, but it is really the realization 
of Dharmanairatmya that distinguishes a Mahayanist from a Hinayanist, 
the latter being incapable of realising it according to the MabSyana 
standpoint. Both the editors have missed this point and made remarks 
(see Eng.Intro., pp.xlvii ff.} Sanskrit Intro.i p.a3) unwarranted by the text* 

I.H.Q,, DECEMBER, 1929 3O 
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As stated already the merits of the introductions in English and 
Sanskrit are many and reflect credit on their writers. The only thing 
that I would like to observe is that the historical information supplied 
about Vasumitrai Safighabhadra and such other Buddhist writers should 
have been supplemented by the latest information supplied by the 
Japanese and French scholars in the oriental journals like the Eastern 
Buddhist^ Toung Pao^ and Bulletin de VEcole Franc^aise d' Extreme 
Orient. The works of Burnouf and Wassiljew, though old, 
are still invaluable for the biography of the creators of the post- 
Christian Buddhistic history. To give a few instances, he does not 
refer to Masuda's article in the Asia Ma/or {ig2S, p. 7) while speaking 
of Vasumitra (p. Ivi) ; for Buddhadeva (p. Iviii) he does not consult the 
Abhidharmakoka. He does not also supply the biographical informa- 
tion given in the works of Taranatha or Burnouf. , 

For Santirak§ita also, he has not consulted Taranatha’s History 
of Buddhism^ which contains some information and which may be given 
here : Taranatha (p. 204-5) tells us that the tradition about Santi- 
rak§ita being a follower of the Madhyamika school (cf. Eng. Intro,, 
p. xxii) is wrong, for no one would believe it if he consults Simha- 
bhadra^s^ commentary on Sanlirak^ita’s Madhyamakalaiikara. Tara- 
natha further says (p. 212) that it is a well-known fact that Arya 
Bodhisattva and the author of the Madhyamakoiankaray i.e., ^anti- 
rak§ita were identical. He worked for tlie salvation of beings, mainly 
during the reign of Gopala. In the treatise *Fure Logic of Buddha- 
vacana* written by King Khri-srong*^de-wtsan, the name of Pancjita 
Bodhisattva is mentioned as Dharma§antigho§a. Santirakslta might 
have been known by many names but his seven disciples refer to 
him as ‘Santirak§ita\ Taranatha further informs us that there is also 
an opinion that iSantiraksita, the author of the commentary on the 
Madhyamika*satya-dvaya composed by Jftanagarbha and the author of 
the Madhyamakalankara are not identical ; so it is open to doubt as to 
which S^ntirakfita is meant. This information naturally makes us 
hesitate to accept Dr* Bhattacharya’s statements which mix up the 
different persons bearing the name Santirak§ita, 

A perusal of the Editor's remarks in his Sanskrit Introduction 
(pp. I, 2) regarding Saugatamatasydnarvaclnata Rnd his manner of treat- 


I Sttjihabkadra learnt the Madhyamika text and its teachings 
from $&ntirak§ita (Tfiratj p. 219), 
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ment of the subject-matter of the treatise show that, imbued as he may 
be with the ideas embedded in the Brah manic Sastras, his orientation 
towards the view of the Truth from the Buddhistic standpoint is as 
it should be. We welcome the publication of the treatise in spite of 
any shortcomings that may have crept into it for not settling the 
text by a comparison with the Tibetan version (see Cordier, Cai, du 
Fonds Tibetain, pt. iii, p. 456) to which, however, the present editors do 
‘not make even a passing reference. Had the publication been dela)^ed 
for this reason like YaSomitra’s Abhidharmakosavyakhya of the 
Bibliotheca Buddhica^ the completion of the edition and its presentation 
before the public would have been postponed to the Greek calends. 

N. Dutt 
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Bulletin de I’EcoIe Francaise d’Extreme-Orient 

(Tome xxviii. nos. i-a : Jany-June» 1928). 

t 

Aomi-NO Mabito Genkai (779 a.c.),— Voyage de Kanshin en 
Orient (742-754) — Translated from Japanese into English by 
J. Takakusu (and from English into French by Mile Jeanne Wilkin). 
In this issue of the Bulletin appears only the Introductory chapter 
of the work “Travels of Kanshin in the East*' Prof. Takakusu 
divides this chapter into four Sections : 

I. The period of Isfara (710-794)— This period is the central 
point of interest in the Japanese history, for during this period 
the civilisation of Japan rapidly advanced through the combined 
influence of the Korean, Chinese and Indian cultures. There was 
a University of the State at Nara, details of which are given here. 

II . The creators of the period of Nara — In this section, the lives 

and activites of the following distinguished persons are given : 
(i) Kanshin of China, (ii) Tajihi-no Mabito Hironari, alias Tan 
Tch'e, (iii) Fujiwara-no Asomi Kiyokawa alias Ho ts'ing, (iv) Abe- 
No Asomi Nakamaro alias Tchong Man, (v) Otomo no Sukune 
Komaro alias Hou-wan, (vi) t Kibi no Asomi alias Tchen 

Pei, (vii) Yeiyei and Fusho, (viii) Dosen of China, (ix) Hoshin 
of China, (x) Shitaku of China, (xi) Bodhisena of Southern 
India and Buttetsu of Campa [Bodhisena was a brahmin of 
Bharadvaja gotra. He went to Mt Wou-t’ai in China (733 A. C.) 
in search of MafijuSrt, who was supposed to have been living there. 
He met on his way a priest of Campa called Buttetsu. Not finding 
MafijuSrI on the mountain he went to Japan in search of him, 
at the instance of Hironari (No. 2 of this list). In 736 they arrived 
at Osaka and took up residence at the monastery ot Daianji and 
the imperial court furnished them with their clothes and other 
necessaries. It is said that they used to converse in Sanskrit and 
Japanese. In Japan he was called Baramon Sojo. He gave instruc- 
tion in Sanskrit and the doctrine of Gand^^vyUha, He died in j 6 o at 
the age of 57], (xii) Nyoho and Hosai, (xiii) Gun Horiki of 
K*ouen-louen and T*ien T*ing of Campa, and (xiv) Roben 

in. Text on the description of the Eastern Voyage of Kanshin^ 
There are on it four different works, detail? of which are given hero, 
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IV. Biographical notes on Kanshin^H^ttt, are nunaerous 
biographies of Kanshin in Japanese and Chinese mentioned here 
with details. 

Louis Finot. — Nouvelles Inscriptions du Cambodge. The writer gives 
in this article an account of the new inscriptions found by Monsieur 
V. Goloubew in course of his excavation at Sambor : 

(i) Three altars have been found, one having the inscription 
'Purva\ the second 'Paheima^* and the third on all four sides, Om 
jaiminaye svaha. 

(ii) One pillar, the upper part of which is lost, the only notice- 
able inscriptions are the names of two donors. Kamratan Sri 
Bhavavarntfna and the Kamaratah a*h Mucahiida. 

(iii) Another inscription found on a southern pillar of a new 
sanctuary discovered by Goloubew in June, 1927. It commemorates 
the excavation of a ZM^a of Hara (tSiva) in 549 Saka (627 a. C.) 
by the brahmin VidyavUe§a, Secretary of King Idanavarman. 
Vidyavi^e§a was proficient in Sabda (Grammar), VaiSesika, Nyaya, 
Sankhya and Bauddha philosophies. 

II. Inscriptions of Sek Ta Tuy, The temple of Sek Ta Tuy 
was noticed for the first time by Mr, Parmentier in 1929. The 
Gopura on the east of the 2nd enclosure offers 4 inscriptions. 
The inscriptions are in Sanskrit in Sloka-form. 

The inscription on the pillars of the outer gate commemorates 
the erections of a linga by the royal guru Yajfiavaraha, its revenue 
being associated with that of another god Tribhuvana MaheSvara, 
There is a discussion about the date of the inscription, and is 
supposed to belong to the loth century a. C. 

The two inscriptions of the interior gate are in Khmer. The 
first relates to sale of land, excavation of tanks, etc., while 
the second to the various donations given to the God of Mount of 
the brahmins. Its date is approximately the nth century A.C. 

III. The pillar of Prasat Ttapaik The inscription is on 

the four faces of the pillar. The west face has 59 lines in Sanskrit, 
the cast 63 lines in Khmer, the south and the north 15 and la lines 
respectively containing a list of slaves of both sexes. 

The Sanskrit inscription after a hymn to Vi§nu, Siva and 
Brahma gives the genealogy of the family of the donor, Kavindra- 
pa^idlta, who was a teacher of Sanskrit literature. 

The Khmer Inscription describes in detail the procedwre followed 
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in the transference of lands by gifts. This inscription is important 
from many points of view, specially because it helps to ascertain the 
situation of Aninditapura, a great principality of Cambodge. 

G. COEDES — Etudes Cambodgiennes, In this series of studies, the 
present number contains : (xix) a discussion about “the Date of 
Bayon of Angkor” with an appendix containing the inscription of 
Bayon ; (xx) The Capital of Jayavarman ; (xxi) The genealogical 
tradition about the first King of Angkor according to the Ins- 
cription of Yasovarman and of Rajendravarman ; (xxii) The Date 
of Accession of Jayavarmaparame§vara. 

Paul MUS — Etudes Indiennes et Indochinotses, This article deals with 

(i) The Inscription of Prakasadharma dedicated to Valmiki 

(ii) The Adorned Image of Buddhas : Its Indian Origin ; 
iSakyamuni in the Mahayanic phase. Coedes takes the tradition of 
adorned human Buddha as purely Indo-Chinese, as there is no 
such conception in the Indian iconography. Durioselle differs 
from him in view of the fact that the adorned images of Buddha 
are- found in Burma, The present writer refers to the report of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (1921*22) where Mr. R. Chanda 
has given illustrations of the new finds of Buddha images of great 
importance, having likeness with those of Pagan. He then 
examines the passage of the Saddharmapundarika^ relating to 
Buddhological conceptions and incidentally shows that the doctrine 
preached in it in the first chapter is Hinayana while that in the 
later portions is Mahayana. Then he deals with the Trikaya 
conception, specially Nirmana and Sambhoga-kayas from literary 
and archaeological materials and paintings. In short, the writer^s 
chief object is to trace the evolution of historic Buddha in the 
Mahayanic faith. (N. Dutt). 

Indian Antiquary, November, 1929 

Chintaharan Chakravarti— Contribution to Philosophical 
Literature in Sanskrit. It has been shown in this continued article 
that Bengal was not content with the cultivation of Navya-nyaya 
only as is generally supposed but contributed to the literature of 
almost every other school of philosophy. 

Ibid., December, 1929 

BisheShwar Nath Reu.— Sllmbhar Inscription of Caluipa 
/ayasir^ha*s Time, The importance of the inscription lies in the 
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fact that samvat 998 or A.c. 941 (Vasu-nanda-nidhan varse) has been 
given here as the date of the establishment of the Anhiivvada 
kingdom by the Salanki Mularaja, which event, according to 
V. A. Smith, took place in 961 A.C. 

t 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. Ill, pt. iv 

T. R. Chintamani, — The Works of Prad/takara. In discussing 
the question as to which of the two works — Vivarana and Niban- 
dhana known to have been written by the great Prabhakara — 
should be identified witli the extant Mimamsa commentary called 
Brhatl, the writer of this article differs from Mm. S. Kuppusvami 
Sastri and supports Dr. Jha*s opinion that “the Nfbandhana of 
Prabhakara is the same as the work that we have at present.” 

K. A. SubrahmaNYA Iyer. — Studies in the Imagery of the Rama* 
yana, 

O. K. AnantalakSHMI Ami al,-- S tudies in the Vpani^ads, This 
instalment of the paper deals with Symbols and Upasanas expound- 
ed in the various Upaniaads. 

D. T. Tatacharya Siromani. — Definition of Poetry or Kavya, In 
this portion of the thesis the different definitions of Poetry found 
in the works on Poetics have been considered. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Kalidasa and the Philosophy of Love, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1929 

L. D. Barnett. — The Genius: A Study in IndoEuorpean Psycho- 
logy. The writer agrees that the conception of guardian deities 
known in India as adhiqthatr devatas presiding over things or 
individuals is of Indo-European origin. He shows that the Roman 
and Greek idea of good and evil spirits warring against one 
another has exact correspondences in both the Avestan and Vedic 
thoughts, 

H. R. Diwekar. — Bhamaha, Bhaiii and Dharmaklrti, Evidences 
have been adduced here in support of the contention that Bha- 
maha could not have written his work after Bhatti and Dharma- 
kirti, 

Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, vol. VII, pt. i (1929) 

E. SlEG.— Karl Geldner{In Metnoriani\ It is an obituary notice 
of the great Vedic scholar Prof. Karl Friedrich Geldner, who 
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passed away on the Sth February, 1929 at the age of 76. He was 
born in Saalfcld in Thviringen and was the son of the Archdeacon 
Gcldner. He joined the University of Leipzig, where he heard the 
lectures of Profs. Brockhaus and Windisch on Sanskrit and Zend 
(Avesta) for one ypar. He then moved to Tubingen, where he 
associated so much with Prof. Rudolf Roth that he settled there, 
Roth was then in the prime of his life and to him flocked many 
orientalists of the whole world. Among his students, there were the 
German Heinrich Zimmer, Richard Garbe, Bruno Lindner, 
the American Charles Lanman, the Swiss Adolf Kaegi, the 
Livonian Leopold von Schroeder and Peter von Bradtke. 

Geldner’s first literary effort won for him a prize in 1874, which 
later on appeared in a developed form under the title U 6 er die 
Metrik des fiingeren Avesta (Over the Metric of the later Avesta). 
In 1875 appeared his Siebenzig Lieder des Rg-veda translated by 
Geldner and Kaegi with a contribution by Roth. The writer then 
gives an account of his works and the circumstances in which they 
were published. 

A, VenkatASUBBIAH. — The Paficaiantra of Durgasimha, In this 
issue, this article has been concluded. The portion in the pre- 
sent issue deals with “Author Durgasiraha and the time in which 
he lived” ; the “Correspondences between Durgasiinha’s version 
and other Paficatantra versions” followed by an explanation of 
the questions whether Vasubhaga^s Paficatantra is ''an independent 
recension,” and the relation between the original Paiicatantra 
and Durgasirnha’s version^ and that between the Paftcatantra and 
Brhatkatha. A genealogical table is appended to the article 
showing ''the relations between the different versions of the Brhat- 
katha and the Paficatantra.” 

Th. Zachakiae, — Die Wortsammlung des Demetrios Galanos und 
Ihre Quelle (The Word -col lection of Demetrios Galanos and their 
Sources). Galanos, a Greek Indologist, was born in 1760 and was 
in Benares in 1833. The writer says that the agreement 
between tlie Kalpadru and the lexicon of Galanos regarding the 
division of topics is so great that the latter must have had this 
Koia before him and concludes that he utilised for his lexicon 
not only the Kosa but also the AmarakoSa and Abhidhanacinta- 
manl. 

J. J, Mever,— Scheidenden bis an Wasser begkiien (some 
lines of demarcation including that made by water) : The writer 
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mentions a number of ancient practices about the artifices resort- 
ed to by the Hindus for drawing the lines of demarcation. 

B. Breoloer. — Study in Panini, It deals with Babdanuhasana (rules 
of phonetics), 

Th. Stcherbatsky. — liber den Begriff'VijUana* im Buddhismus (On 
the Conception of Viji\^na in Buddhism). » The writer justifies his 
opinion that citta = manah = vijfiana against the criticism which Mr. 
Wallace made while reviewing his book *'The Central Conception 
of Buddhism" in Z. fiir Buddhismus, VIII, p. 398. 


vol. VIII, pt. i. 

H. LuDERS, — Philologie^ Geschichte und Archliologie in In Jien, This 
is a lecture delivered by the writer on the occasion of the 
fifteenth German Orientalists' Conference held at Bonn, con- 
taining a review of the progress made in the philological, historical 
and archaeological studies relating to India. (N. Dutt), 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, October, 1929 

R. Sham A Shastry. — The Asvins* With the help of some clue 
furnished by a few Mahabharata-passages written in praise of the 
ASvins and Vimalabodha’s commentary thereon, the writer identifies 
the Vedic AiSvins with the celestial bodies, the sun and the moon. 

M. H. Rama Sharma. — Studies in Vijayanagara History. This is 
a summary of the Kannada work Paradara-Sodara-Romana-Kathe 
by the poet Nanjunda written in circa 1525 dealing with the 
accession of Kampila to the throne and the rise of his son 
KumSra RamanStha to greatness. 

L, V. Ramaswami Aiyar. — Austric and Dravidian. By the word 
‘Austric' the author describes the languages of the whole area 
extending from India on the west to the Polynesian Islands, and 
in this first instalment of which he points out what a great 
influence the Dravidian and Austric have hitherto exercised 
on each other, specially in Phonology, 

L, A. Krishna Iyer. — Pre historic Archeology in Keratcu 
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Obituary Notice 

J. N. Samaddar 

It is with a heavy heart that we have to announce the passing 
away of a rising Bengalee orientalist. Prof. J. N. Samaddar, on the 
i8tli of November, 1929 at the early age of 45, much to the loss of 
oriental scholarship in India. He was ever ready to throw himself 
heart and soul into the vortex of any movement conducive to the 
study of ancient Indian culture. He was educated at Calcutta at the 
Presidency College and the Vangavasi College but he had to give 
up his studies owing to ill-health. He became a lecturer in history 
at P. M. College, Tangail, Mymensingh, and shortly afterwards, 
the senior lecturer at St. Columba^s College at Hazaribagh. In 
1912 he was appointed to a similar post at the Patna Govern- 
ment College where he served to the last of his days. In 1921 he 
was invited by the Calcutta University to deliver a course of 
lectures on the economic condition of ancient India, and in 1923 as a 
University Reader at Patna, he delivered his lectures on the glories 
of Magadha. These lecturers were collected and published in book- 
form. About the latter, Prof. A. B. Keith remarks : 

"‘The author of this very interesting treatise on the Glories of 
Magadha has already established his capacity for useful work by his 
valuable monograph on the economic condition of ancient India and 
not only the general reader but also the expert will find matter for 
profitable study in his examination of the history of the Magadhan 
Capitals, of the edicts of Asoka, and of the fate of the monasteries 
of Nalanda and Vikramasila.” 

The Benares and the Aligarh U niversities also invited him 
to deliver courses of lectures. In 1909 he brought out ^'Arthanitit* 
a volume in Bengali, He took up the burden of initiating and 
maintaining a series of volumes on the history of India, Sama- 
samaytka Bharata^ which he intended to finish in 25 volumes. 
This was to contain Bengali translations of the accounts relating to 
India left by travellers from the times of Candragupta Maurya 
down to the end of the Muhammadan rule including the descrip- 
tions of India left by the Greeks, Romans and other Europeans, 
the Chinese, and the Muhammadans, The author did not live to 
finish the scries but could publish the following volumes covering 
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nearly 2,500 pages : Five volumes containing the accounts written 
by Strabo, Pliny, Herodotus, Megasthenes, Arrian, Feriplus etc, (Pts, 
I-V). Two volumes containing the descriptions of India by Fa-hian, 
Sang-yan, and Hul-Sang (Pt. VIII), and I-tsing (Pt XI). Two 
volumes devoted to the writings of European travellers (Pts. XIX and 
XXI). During his last illness, he brought* out the Sir Asuiosh 
Memorial Volume. His other mentionable books are : Engrajer Kntha, 
Arlhasastra^ Caturveda (Hindi). Some fictions also came out of his 
pen. His discovery of the Didarganj image is also worth mention- 
ing. 

Prof. Samaddar was of amiable disposition. He used to mix freely 
with his pupils and encouraged them in their different activities. The 
Chanakya Society, established for the purpose of encouraging studies 
in economics, owed to him a good deal. 

It will be apparent from what has been stated above that Prof. 
Samaddar tried hard to enrich the Bengali literature by the trans- 
lation of the accounts of the many travellers mentioned above, and 
endeavoured also to popularize the subject of economics by making its 
principles intelligible to his brethren of the province of Bengal by 
interpreting them in their mother tongue. When the VifivabharatT 
at Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore’s initiative took up the task of com- 
piling suitable Bengali text-books for the B.A. and the M.A. classes, 
Prof. Samaddar extended to him his active support and wrote a 
volume for the series. 
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paribhdffijanarn papunanti, tdh' eva ca siikhaiti vS s^fam vS* na 
labhanti. Tasm^ z 4 am tevi/f 3 fmm brahma^mnikn ti tasmS Maai 
brahmasahavyataya tnaggadtpakam tevijjakam pSvacanam tevijjatmm' 
brahman§naip j Uvi/;Mrinan ti ®te?vijja-arafifiam, irinan* ti ag5tttakftm 
mahatafifiam vuccati. Tevif;a-vipinaH ti pupphaphalehi ^anupabboga- 
rukkhehi saficcharmarn nirudakam arafifiarp,* yattha nrtaggato ufcka- 
mitvfi parivattituip pi na sakka hoti, tam sandhayaha,— “tevijjfi-vipinan 
tl pi vuccatl'^ ti. Tevijja-vyasanan ti tevijjanam pa:|havldha vya- 
sanasadisam etaip, yatha hi fiati-roga-bhoga-ditthi-sllavyasanappattassa 
sukhatp nama ii’atthi, evan tevijjanani tevijjakani* sukharp nama n*atthl 
ti dasseti. 

37 » vaddho^ ti jato ca vaddhito ca. Yo hi kevalan tattlia 

j§to va hoti afifiattha vaddhito, tassa samanta gamamagga na sabbaso 
pac:akkha honti, tasmS ‘jato vaddho' ti aha. Jatavaddho pi yo cirani 
nikkhanto tassapi na sabbaso paccakkha honti/ tasma ‘tavad eva 
avassatat/ ti aha. Taip khanam eva nikkhantan ti attho. Daftdhayi- 
tnitan ti ayarp nu kho maggo, ayam na nu kho** ti kaiikhavasena cirayi- 
tattaip. ViUhufiiattan ti yatha .sukhumam atthajataip sahasa pticchi- 
tassa kassaci sarTrathaddhabhavani ganhati evam* thaddhabhavaggaha- 
nani. 

38. No tveva ti imina sabbafifluta-ftanassa appatihatabhSvatp dasseti. 
Tassa hi purisassa Maravattanadi-vasena siya hanassa patighato, tena 
so dandhayeyya va vitthayeyya va, sabbafiiluta“fianam pana appnti- 
hatani, na sakka tassa kenaci antarayo katun tl dipeti. 

39. VUmnpatu bkavam Gotamo ti iiddharatii bliavam Gotamo. 
Bf^^kmantm fmjan ti brahmana darakarn, Bhavatp Gotamo marp' ^ brSlv 
mana puttam apayamaggato uddharitva Brahmalokamagge patittha- 
petu ti attho. Ath' assa Bhagava Buddhupp 5 darp dassetva saddhirp 
piibbabhagapatipadaya mettaviharadi Brahmaloka-gami-maggarp dasse- 
tnkamo ‘tena hi Vasejtha’ ti adim Shat 

40. Tattha id/za Tathagato ti adi Samafifiaphale vittharitatp. 

76, MettasahagaUnl ti adisu yam vattabban tam sabbarp Visuddhi- 
magge Brahmavihara-kammatthana-kathayam vuttaip, 

I B. tevijjakSnam 2 Si. tcvijjam 

3 Si. iranarn 4 B. aparibho- 

5 B. drops it and puts here ekaip pSvacanam Rgamma. 

6 B. & S. use saTnvad<;lho throughout. 

* ^ Si. puts it in singular. S S. ayaip nu kho no ti 

p Si. thaddht'dandhi* 10 S. omita it ; B. mitik 
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77. ^Seyyatha pi Vase^tha balava sa^khadhamo’ ti adi pana idha 
apubbatp. Tattha balava ti balasampanno, Sa^khadkamo ti saxlkha- 
dhamako. Appakasitem ti akicchena adukkhena, dubbalo hi saiikha- 
dhamo sankharn dhamanto pi na aakkoti catasso disa sarena vifiM- 
pctuip, nassa sankhasaddo sabbato pharati, balavato pana vipphariko 
hoti, tasma 'balava* ti adim aha. Mettaya cetovimuttiya ti ettha metta 
ti vutte upacaro pi appana pi vattati. ‘Cetovimuttl* ti vutte pana 
appana va vattati. 

Yam pamanakatam kamman ti pamanakatarn kammatn nama kama- 
vacaram vuccati. Appamanakatain kaniinam nama ruparupavacararn. 
Tam hi pamanam atikkamitva odissaka-anodissaka disapharanavasena 
vaddbetvS katatta ‘appamanakatan* ti vuccati, Na tarn tatravasissati 
na tain tatravatiithail ti tarn kamavacaram kammam tasmim rupa- 
vacararupavacarakamme^ na ohiyyati na titthatl ti. Kim vuttam hoti ? 
Tam kamavacarakammain tassa rupavacararnpavacarakamma'^sa antara 
laggitum va ^hatum va ruparupavacarakamniam pharitva pariyadiyitvS 
attano okasam gahetva patib^hatum na sakkoti. Atha kho rupa- 
vacararupavacarakammam eva kamavacaram mahogho* ^iya parittam 
udakam pharitva pariyadiyitva attano okasam gahetva tibthati tassa 
vipakam patibahitva say am eva Brahmasahavyatam upanet! ti. 

80. Evain vihari ti evain mettadiviharl. 

82. Etc mayam bhavantam Gotaman ti idam tesam dutiyasaraija- 
gamanam, Pathamam eva h* ete majjhimapafiaasake Vas&5thS-suttam 
sutva saranam gata, imam pana Tevijja-suttam siitva dutiyam pi 
saranam gata, katipahaccayena pabbajitva Aggafifia-sutte upasam- 
padafl c’eva arahattan ca aladdhum, Sesam sabbattha uttanattham 
eva ti, 

Iti Sumaugalavilasiniya Dlghanikayatfhakathaya TEVIJJA SUTTA 
Yahnana nijtbita terasamam, 

Nitbhita ca terasasutta-patima^^itassa Silakkhandhavaggassa attha- 
vangana ti. 


t Si. riipflvacadtruppa- 
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hatthapadanpfuHyo mule thula aniipubbena gantva agge (anuka niyy^-, 
telena madditva vattitaharitalavattisadisa lionti, tena vuttam 
dighai^gull ti 

Mudutalumihatthapado ti sappimande' osaretva^ thapitam satavara- 
vihatakappasapatialam viya mudu, yatha ca^ jatamattassa evam vuddhi- 
kale pi *mudutaluna yeva bhavissanti. ^udutaluna hatthapada 
etassa ti mudutalunahatthapado. 

Jalahatthapado ti na cammena patibaddha®*angulantaro. Ediso hi 
phanahatthako purisadosena upahato pabbajjarp pi na labhati. Maha- 
purisassa pana catasso hatthanguliyo pafica pi padanguliyo ekappa- 
mana honti, tasam pana ekappamanatta “jalalakklianam ariftamaMarp 
pativijjhitva titthanti, ath' assa hatthapada sukusalena vaddhakina 
yojitajfilavatapanasadisa honti, tena vuttarp jalahatthapado ti. 

Uddhajp patittJiitagopphakatta^ ussaukha padii assa ti ussankkapado, 
Afifiesaip hi pitthipade gopphakil honti, tena tesaip pfida anibaddha 
viya baddha® honti na yathasukham parivattanti, gacchantanarp 
padatalani na dissanti, Mahapurisassa pana arohitva uparigopphaka 
patitthahanti. Ten’ assa nabhito patthaya uparimakayo navaya thapita- 
suvannapatima viya niccalo va® hoti. Adharakayo va ifijati. Sukhena 
padii parivattanti. Purato pi pacchato pi iibhayapassesu pi thatva 
passantanaip padatalani pannayanti, na hatthlnaip viya pacchato yeva. 

Enijangho ti enimigasadisajafigho. Mamsussadena paripunnajahgho 
na ekato bacldhapindikamaipso samantato samasanthitena mamsena 
parikkhittahi suvaffcitahi^® saligabbhayavagabbhasadisahi jahghahi sa- 
mannagato ti attho, 

Anonamanto ti anamanto. Eten’ ass’ eva akhiijja avamanabhavo 
dfpito. Avasesa hi jana khiijja va honti vamana va. Khujjanam 
uparimakayo aparipunno hoti vSmananam* hetthimakayo. Te apari- 
punnakayatta na sakkonti anonamanta jannukani parimajjitum. Maha- 
pnriso pana paripunnobhayakayatta sakkoti. 

Kosohitavatthagtiyho ti usabhavaranadinam viya suvannapaduma- 
kannikasadisehi kosehi ohitatn pa^icchannam^vatthaguyham assa ti 
kosohitavatthaguyho. Vatthaguyhan ti vatthena guyhitabbam anga- 
jStam vuccati. 

Buvai(^i(}>avai(hn0 ti jatihingiilakena madditva’ ’ dipida(j[haya ghamsitva 

1 Si. “majjhe 2 Si. osSdetvS 3 St. adds idSni. 

Si. omit| mudu *** 5 Si. parinaddha 6 S, yaval 

7 S. *ffoppekattft 8 Si. thaddha g St. omits it. 

to Si. sava<^(^hitahi 11 S. majjitva 

'10 
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g&ukaparikammajp katva thapitaghana^^uvannanlpasadi'so' ti attho. 
Eten^ assa ghanasinicldhasanhasariratta'p das^^etva chavivannadassa- 
nattham kafxcanasannibhatiaco ti viittarn purimassa va vevacanam 
etam. 

Rafojallan ti rajo ya malani va. Na upaltmpari ti na laggati 
padumapalasato iidakabinclu viya vivaitati. Hatthadhovanadinl pana 
utuggahanatthaya- c'eva dayakanam pufiilaphalatthaya ca *.sabba- 
buddhfi karonti, vattastsena pi ca karonti yeva. ‘Senasanam pavi- 
santena hi bhikkhuna pade dhovitva pavisitabbaiV ti vultam etani. 

Uddhaggalomo ti avattapariyosane uddhaggatii hutva mukhasobham 
ullorayamaiiaiii viya thitani lomani assa ti uddhaggalomo. 

Btakmujugatto ti biahma viya ujngatto ujukam eva uggata- 
dlgliasarifo bbavissati, Yebhnyyena hi satta kbandhe katiyam janu^^u 
ti tTsu the nesu namanti. Te katiyam namanta pacebato namanti. 
Itaresu dvis ^banesu purato. DTgbasarlid pana eke passe vanka^ 
honti, eke mukham unnametva nakkbattani ganayanta viya caianti. 
Eke appamamsalobita sfilasadi^a bonti. Eke putato pabbbarfi honti 
pavedhamana gacebanti. Ayain pana ujiim eva uggantva dlgbappa- 
mano devanagare *iissitasuvannatoranani viya bbavissati ti dipenti. 
Yatha etam evatn yaip yam jatamattassa sabhaso aparipnnnam maba- 
purisalakkhanam boti tan tarn ayatim tatba bhavitatn sandhaya vuttan 
ti veditabbarn. 

Battussado ti dve battbapiftlnyo dve padapifctbiyo dve arpsakupni 
khandho ti imesu sattasu ^banesu supatipunno maipsussado assa ti 
sattussado. Afinesam pana hattbapaddpitfchiidlsu® siiSjalam pafiba- 
yati atnsakutakbandesu afctbikotiyo. Ye manussa peta viya kbayanti, 
na tatba mabapuriso. Mabapuriso pana sattasu ^hclnesu paripunna- 
marpsussadattS nigulhasit^ajalehi hattbapittbadlhi vatfcetva Jhapita- 
suv^rnnalingasadisena kbandhena siiarupakaip vi) a kbayati cittakamma- 
rupakatp viya ca klmyati. 

SlhapubbaddhakTiyo ti sibassa pubbaddham viya kSyo assa ti siba'** 
pubbaddhakayo. Sihassa hi ’^purimakayo va paiipunno boti, pacchima- 
kSya aparipuij^o, Mahapurisassa pana sihassa pubbaddhakayo viya 
sabbakSyo paripunno. So pi slhass* eva tattba tatlha •unnatanlnnat^- 
divasen^ dussanfhito visanjhito rta hoti, d!ghayuttat{h5ne pana dighot 
rassathfilakisaputhula anuvatffita yuttatthanesu tathavidho va® hoti, 


I SI. ^glianakatiakaropakftsadko 
4 Si. ekeaa pai9«<ta vaftM 
7 Si. ptiraUHlw* 


2 Si. 

S St. iissSpitft" 
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